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THE   TWO  TEMPLES 


*  A  builder  builded  a  temple, 
He  wrought  with  care  and  skill, 
Pillars  and  groins  and  arches 
Were  fashioned  to  meet  his  will. 
And  men  said,  when  they  saw  its  beauty, 
'It  shall  never  Jcnow  decays- 
Great  is  thy  skill,  0  builder, 
Thy  fame  shall  endure  for  aye.* 

A  teacher  builded  a  temple, 
She  wrought  with  skill  and  care, 
Forming  each  pillar  with  patience, 
Laying  each  stone  with  care, 
None  saw  the  unceasing  effort; 
None  knew  of  the  marvelous  plan; 
For  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 
Was  unseen  by  the  eyes  of  man. 

Gone  is  the  builder's  temple, 
Crumbled  into  the  dust, 
Pillars  and  groins  and  arches 
Food  for  consuming  rust. 
But  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 
Shall  endure  while  the  ages  roll; 
For  that  beautiful  unseen  temple 
Was  a  child's  immortal  soul." 
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FOREWORD 

In  compliance  with  the  statutory  provision  of  the  Montana 
School  Law,  which  provides  that  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  a  course  of  study  for  all 
public  elementary  schools  of  the  State,  the  following  curriculum 
is  submitted. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  course  of  study  be  a  pedagogical 
cookbook.  Neither  is  it  intended  that  the  course  of  study  be  used 
as  a  savage  might  use  a  coat  to  cover  his  bare  legs.  Nor  is  it 
intended  that  the  course  of  study  be  followed  slavishly.  The  course 
of  study  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  working  basis,  flexible,  enough 
so  that  each  teacher  may  use  his  own  initiative  and  yet  the  course 
will  still  remain  a  coordinating  agency  that  will  assist  in  the 
achievement  of  we  11 -measured,  somewhat  uniform  standards, 
throughout  the  public  school  system  of  Montana. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  Supervisory  Staff 
in  the  office  of  the  State  Department  of  Education;  to  the 
Teachers,  Principals,  County  Superintendents,  and  City  Superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  of  the  State ;  to  Members  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Greater  University;  to  Textbook  Companies;  to  Courses 
of  Study  from  other  States;  to  the  inspiration  received  from 
thousands  of  Montana  School  Children  for  valuable  helps  and 
suggestions. 

ELIZABETH  IRELAND, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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CURRICULUM  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS  OF  MONTANA 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

Every  school  administrator  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  securing  a  suitable 
curriculum  for  the  school  system  of  which  he  may  be  in  charge.  When  it 
comes  to  selection  he  is  confronted  with  a  bewildering  mass  of  subjects  and 
activities,  all  knocking  at  the  door  to  gain  favorable  recognition.  These 
claimants  for  attention  must  be  weighed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
each  can  be  used  effectively  to  develop  the  type  of  citizenship  proposed  in 
the  American  ideal.  This  American  ideal  is  a  human  social  unit  trained  in 
accordance  with  his  capabilities  to  the  nearest  approach  to  complete  social 
efficiency  in  the  time  allotted.  The  writers  of  this  curriculum  have  had  this 
American  ideal  in  mind  and  have  selected  the  material  and  activities  that 
would  tend  to  best  contribute  to  producing  a  well-rounded  individual,  capable 
of  living  a  wholesome,  happy  life  contributing  worthily  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of,  others. 

II.  The  Philosophy  of  Education  Underlying  the  Curriculum 

A  philosophy  of  education  should  evaluate  human  experiences  and  discover 
those  values  most  significant  to  human  attainment  and  progress.  Education 
must  find  its  philosophy  in  the  nature  of  children  and  the  nature  of  society. 
These  two  factors  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  traditional'  belief, 
surmises  and  assumptions,  but  must  be  considered  in  the  light  revealed  by 
scientific  study.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  a  modern  philosophy  of 
education  is  the  fact  that  most  of  our  traditional  school  thought  and  pro- 
cedure are  the  remnants  of  a  prior  static  scheme  of  things,  a  reactionary 
philosophy  based  on  primitive,  unchanging  traditional  civilization.  The  task 
of  reconstructing  educational  thought  into  consistency  with  present  needs 
is  very  great.  For  the  school  to  lag  behind  our  advancing  civilization  is  most 
hazardous. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  while  many  of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of 
today  will  confront  mankind  in  the  future;  that  prediction  seems  to  point 
that  there  will  be  still  greater  changes  in  the  future  than  in  the  past;  that 
education  has  for  its  aim  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  child  as  well 
as  to  fit  him  for  the  social  order;  an  honest  attempt  and  effort  has  been 
made  to  formulate  a  curriculum  that  will  assist  other  agencies  in  the  fullest 
development  of  the  child  so  that  he  will  worthily  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  a  dynamic,  progressive  and  ever-changing  society. 

III.  The  Theory  of  Education  Underlying  the  Curriculum 

The  progress  of  a  nation  marches  forward  on  educated  feet.  When  the 
founders  of  our  republic  conceived  the  plan  of  free  education  at  public 
expense,  taxing  all  for  the  general  welfare,  they  had  the  conviction  that 
the  life  of  a  democracy  depended  upon  an  educated  citizenry.  The  elementary 
school  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  America  because  it  is  the  part 
of  our  public  school  system  that  reaches  practically  all  the  children  of  all 
the  people.  It  is  by  no  means  an  accident  that  the  most  progressive,  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  intelligent,  of  all  nations  are  those  that  give  the 
most  attention  to  the  elementary  schools.  Education  is  based  on  the  theory 
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that  human  nature  cannot  only  be  changed  but  that  the  individual  with  the 
necessary  education  is  capable  of  modifying  the  environment  to  suit  his 
nature.  Both  of  these  factors  are  very  far-reaching  in  a  democracy. 
Democracy  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  education  is  needed  for  three  pur- 
poses: First,  because  the  human  being  is  born  and  grows  up  with  an  in- 
herited or  unlearned  equipment  that  provides  an  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory ability  to  adjust  to  any,  even  the  simplest,  environment.  It  is  needed, 
secondly,  because  natural,  unguided  learning  is  slow,  wasteful,  and  often 
misleading.  It  is  needed,  in  the  third  place,  because  the  world  is  so  exceed- 
ingly complex  and  changeable  that  rapid  learning  is  required  as  long  as 
man  takes  an  actively  serviceable  part  in  the  social  order. 
The  teachings  of  John  Dewey  form  the  basis  of  the  most  advanced  thought 
and  practice  in  the  best  American  schools  today.  John  Dewey  contends  that 
if  America  is  to  continue  as  the  world's  greatest  democracy  it  must  have 
education  in  its  thinking  and  in  its  practice.  He  explains  that  education  is 
life;  education  is  growth;  education  is  a  social  process;  and  education  is 
a  continuous  reconstruction  of  experience. 

A.  Education  is  life 

Many  educators  have  advocated  that  the  child  was  being  prepared  for 
the  adult  life  to  come  later.  This  is  not  the  modern  conception  of  educa- 
tion. Education  is  life,  a  continuous  process  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  life,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  Daily,  the  child  should  be  dealt 
with  as  an  individual  with  real  problems  to  solve  and  a  real  life  to 
live.  If  this  modern  conception  of  education  be  embodied  in  instruction, 
when  the  child  reaches  maturity  he  will  be  more  able  to  deal  with  the 
adult  problems  that  will  confront  him. 

B.  Education  is  growth 

When  a  child  grows  from  what  he  is  one  day  into  what  he  is  the  next 
the  great  process  of  education  is  taking  place.  As  long  as  growth  con- 
tinues education  is  taking  place.  It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  see 
that  this  growth  continues  day  after  day.  If  growth  is  a  constant  process 
during  school  life  then  it  will  continue  after  the  child  leaves  school. 
Growth  that  begins  in  school  and  continues  throughout  life  is  the  great 
goal  of  modern  education. 

C.  Education  is  a  social  process 

Education  in  America  must  be  education  for  a  democracy.  If  education 
is  life  and  growth  then  it  must  live  within  a  social  group.  Education  is 
more  than  learning,  it  is  living.  Schools  must  be  democratic  communities 
wherein  children  live  natural  democratic  lives  with  their  companions 
and  grow  into  adulthood  with  good  citizenship  as  part  of  their  experience. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  this  method  is  the  one  which  would  have  children 
learn  rules  of  good  citizenship.  The  difference  between  the  results  of  the 
two  methods  is  that  in  the  first  case,  the  children  through  experience  are 
good  citizens,  while  by  the  second  method,  through  knowledge,  they  merely 
know  how  to  be  good  citizens. 

D.  Education  is  a  continuous  practice 

The  activities  of  each  day  are  based  on  past  experiences.  Every  day  of 
a  child's  life  is  conditioned  upon  the  previous  days.  If  education  is 
growth  then  some  new  experience  is  added.  When  the  new  experience  is 
added  to  the  old  it  is  all  reorganized  in  the  light  of  the  new  experience. 
The  reconstruction  of  experience  which  adds  to  the  meaning  of  experience 
and  which  increases  ability  to  direct  the  course  of  subsequent  experience 
is  education.  Education  is  then  a  present  activity  and  not  a  product  to 
be  striven  for  in  the  future.  It  is  life  and  it  is  growth  in  a  social 
environment. 
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IV.  The  Principles  of  Education  Underlying  the  Curriculum 

Education  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  As  a  science,  it  is  concerned  with 
the  discovery  of  the  most  satisfactory  adjustments  of  an  individual  to  the 
people,  things,  and  conditions  in  the  world  about  him.  As  an  art,  education 
is  concerned  with  bringing  about  those  changes  in  human  nature,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  change  in  the  outside  world,  which  result  in  the  desired 
adjustments.  Even  as  an  art,  education  is  concerned  with  far  more  than 
teaching  school  subjects.  It  is  concerned  with  producing  changes  in  human 
knowledge,  skills,  feelings,  emotions,  morals,  in  habits  of  every  type. — 
Elementary  Principles  of  Education  by  Thorndike  and  Gates. 
The  principles  of  education  underlying  the  curriculum  may  be  considered 
as  falling  into  two  distinct  divisions,  first,  the  principles  of  educational 
levels,  and  second,  the  principles  of  educational  techniques. 

A.  Principles  of  educational  levels 

1.  The  elementary  school  establishes  the  first  contact  with  the  child  so 
far  as  formal  education  is  concerned. 

2.  The  typical  elementary  school  is  a  non-specialized  institution  of  eight 
grades  offering  the  same  type  of  training  to  all  throughout  the  period 
of  their  attendance.  It  is  a  single  curriculum  school. 

3.  It  is  fundamentally  characteristic  to  assume  that  the  elementary 
school  is  providing  the  only  education  that  its  children  are  to  receive. 
Even  though  some  may  go  on  to  high  school  and  college  the  elementary 
school  is  bent  upon  giving  a  sense  of  completion  in  order  to  equip 
for  life  as  well  as  possible  those  pupils  who  may  end  their  formal 
schooling  with  the  eighth  grade. 

4.  The  pupil  community  of  the  usual  elementary  school  is  a  psycho- 
logically non-homogeneous  group. 

5.  The  elementary  school  is  a  rudimentary  and  vernacular  institution. 
It  is  typically  confined  to  one  language  and  limited  to  the  rudimentary 
and  elementary  subjects. 

B.  Principles  of  educational  techniques 

1.  In  formulating  the  curriculum  there  should  be  an  endeavor  to  achieve 
harmony  between  the  child  and  the  curriculum.  There  are  gradual  and 
continual  stages  of  growth  and  development  from  childhood  to  adult- 
hood. Each  stage  has  characteristics  of  its  own  and  the  curriculum 
should  harmonize  with  each  level  of  physiological  and  psychological 
development. 

2.  The  curriculum  material  should  be  motivated.  By  making  the  problems 
of  actual  life  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum,  we  highly  moti- 
vate the  actual  process  of  social  living. 

3.  The  curriculum  may  be  enriched  by  coordinating  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  the  environment.  The  traditional  school  forces  all 
children  into  classes  from  nine  to  three  or  four  o  'clock,  thus  leaving 
all  the  coordinating  activities  of  the  community  to  chance  during  the 
afternoon.  Why  cannot  all  of  these  coordinating  educational  facilities, 
such  as  library,  clubs,  playground,  music  lessons,  and  educational 
visits  be  made  part  of  a  larger  and  richer  curriculum? 

4.  The  curriculum  should  embody  unity  and  correlation  of  subject  matter. 
While  the  number  of  subjects  has  increased  markedly,  the  time  allotted 
to  elementary  education  has  not  been  extended  proportionally.  The 
remedy  lies  not  in  the  elimination  of  new  subjects  because  each  of 
them  was  added  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  highly  socialized  living, 
but  the  remedy  lies  rather  in  the  correlation  of  subject  matter,  in 
the  interrelation  of  the  kindred  topics  of  different  subjects  until  each 
experience  becomes  once  more  a  unified  living  thing. 
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5.  The  curriculum  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  special  character  of 
the  time  and  place.  Education  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  controlling  ideals 
of  a  given  time  and  place.  In  a  mining  section,  the  curriculum  should 
introduce  in  its  various  subjects — in  its  geography,  history,  arithmetic, 
English,  civics  and  hygiene — interpretations  which  explain  that  spe- 
cialized environment  of  the  child.  In  a  similar  manner,  appropriate 
adaptations  of  curricula  should  be  made  to  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  activities  of  the  community.  Such  a  study,  apparently 
specialized,  really  liberalizes  the  child.  It  gives  him  an  intelligent, 
critical  insight  into  his  environment.  However,  this  must  not  be  carried 
too  far  because  all  children  must  be  introduced  to  life  that  reaches 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  confining  experience. 

6.  The  curriculum  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  psychology. 
The  curriculum  is  not  a  mere  compendium  of  knowledge  but  is  an 
organization  of  subject  matter  prepared  for  teaching  and  must  follow 
the  laws  of  learning  as  set  forth  in  the  cardinal  lessons  of  modern 
psychology.  A  few  of  these  outstanding  lessons  of  modern  psychology 
are  self-expression,  self -activity,  transfer  of  training,  perceptual  ex- 
periences, habit  inculcation,  voluntary  attention  to  socially  necessary 
tasks,  and  levels  of  intelligence. 

7.  The  curriculum  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  pupil.  The 
individual  must  be  recognized,  his  personal  needs  must  be  served,  and 
his  specific  gifts  utilized. 

8.  The  curriculum  should  be  flexible  to  meet  the  varying  degrees  of 
ability.  No  longer,  do  we  urge  teachers  to  follow  the  rule  of  the  navy, 
' '  The  fleet  must  proceed  at  the  rate  of  the  slowest  moving  vessel ' '. 
Usually,  the  class  contains  children  who  differ  greatly  in  native 
capacity.  Some  may  have  a  degree  of  intelligence  equalled  by  only 
one  in  every  one  thousand  unselected  children;  many  are  just  average; 
others  are  mentally  slow  and  cannot  possibly  learn  in  a  given  time 
what  normal  children  acquire  with  moderate  effort;.  To  introduce  the 
loekstep  system,  which  requires  all  children  to  move  at  the  rate  of 
the  normal  child,  stupefies  the  superior  children  and  discourages  the 
slow  ones.  Growth  must  then  be  made  for  at  least  three  levels  of  abil- 
ity— the  superior  child,  the  normal  child,  and  the  slow  child. 

V.  Function  of  the  School  in  Relation  to  the  Curriculum 

It  may  be  contended  in  the  light  of  the  new  tendencies  in  education  that 
since  real  education  is  self -education  in  social  situations  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily need  the  school  or  if  we  do  need  it  it  does  not  play  as  important  a 
part  in  the  new  education  as  in  the  traditional  school.  In  a  sense  it  is 
true  that  life  itself,  or  as  we  say  experience,  is  our  best  teacher.  The  funda- 
mental education  that  all  receive  does  not  come  by  way  of  schools.  It  comes 
by  contacts  with  nature,  by  relationship  with  many  other  human  beings, 
by  adjustment  to  the  customs,  institutions,  and  ideals  in  the  midst  of  which 
we  live.  It  comes  by  the  influence  of  our  thoughts  and  by  our  mental  atti- 
tudes. It  comes  by  the  reading  of  books.  In  the  school  of  hard  knocks 
mankind  learns  the  lessons  that  affect  him  most  deeply.  The  creative  power 
that  is  ever  remaking  our  universe  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time  to  be 
the  prime  fashioner  of  the  mind  of  man  and  the  architect  and  builder  of 
the  ever-changing  social  order.  The  traditional  school  may  not  have  a  very 
big  place  in  progressive  education  but  the  new  type  school  has  a  larger 
part  in  present-day  education  than  any  type  of  school  has  had  heretofore. 

A.  In  the  human  world,  as  in  the  world  of  nature,  growth  is  wild  and  in- 
stinctive. The  poison  ivies  and  the  grape  vines  climb  over  the  same 
stone  walls.  The  dogberry  and  the  blueberry  grow  in  the  same  field.  That 
some  vines  and  fruits  are  poisonous,  that  some  influences  are  bad,  have 
to  bo  learned  by  bitter  experiences.  In  a  school  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past  may  be  transmitted.  One  may  learn  to  distinguish 
the  harmful  and  the  helpful,  and  to  reject  the  one  and  to  use  the  other. 
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B.  Mankind  has  constructed  a  very  complex  social  mechanism.  In  a  school 
one  may  learn  about  it  and  thus  adapt  himself  to  his  environment  more 
easily  and  understanding^  than  he  can  by  merely  living  more  or  less 
thoughtlessly  in  the  community. 

C.  The  progressive  school  is  not  a  place  to  learn  facts  only,  but  a  place  to 
learn  facts  that  will  provide  for  natural  growth.  It  is  a  little  world  in 
which  the  pupils  live  so  nearly  in  accordance  with  nature's  ways  that 
they  sense  no  striking  difference  when  they  step  from  one  world  to 
another.  The  progressive  school  teems  with  opportunities  and  incentives 
for  desirable  activity  of  body  and  mind. — Adapted  from  Progressive  Edu- 
tion  by  Mirick. 

VI.  The  Place  of  the  Teacher  in  Relation  to  the  Curriculum 

The  teacher  may  be  compared  with  a  guide  accompanying  tourists  through 
new  and  strange  lands.  The  usefulness  of  the  guide  to  the  tourists  will  depend 
upon  his  ability  to  select  worthwhile  places  or  objects  of  interest  and  to 
describe  and  explain  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  their  true  worth 
and  significance.  The  guide  may  allow  the  tourists  to  wander  about,  explore, 
and  investigate  for  themselves  along  the  trip.  The  guide  may  be  merely  of 
the  type  of  the  professional  auto  driver,  who  is  able  to  point  out  the  im- 
portant peaks,  give  the  names  of  peculiar  rock  formations  and  tell  some- 
thing of  animal  and  plant  life.  The  tourists  who  travel  with  him  will  doubt- 
less have  a  certain  knowledge  of  points  of  interest,  will  be  able  to  describe 
a  few  of  the  wild  flowers,  and  perhaps  give  some  facts  about  animal  life. 
These  same  tourists  might  take  a  trip  through  the  mountains  with  a  natural- 
ist or  with  a  geologist  who  was  eager  to  know  and  understand  the  life  on  the 
trail  visited.  Under  such  guidance  the  tourists  would  gain  more  than  mere 
information;  they  would  gain  inspiration  and  lasting  interest;  they  would 
also  be  eager  to  return  to  learn  more  of  the  place.  Education  on  this  trip 
would  be  growth.  The  teacher  is  a  leader,  an  inspirer,  a  guide  of  children- 
He  helps  them  to  short-circuit  their  learning  process  and  perfect  the 
methods  of  meeting  their  needs.  He  introduces  them  to  new  forms  of 
experience  that  they  might  not  hit  by  chance.  He  sees  to  it  that  in  living 
fuller  and  richer  lives  they  are  also  becoming  better  equipped  to  play  their 
part  in  the  larger  world  of  human  interests. — Adapted  from  An  Introduction 
to  Education  by  Frasier-Armentrout. 

VII.  The  Methods  Underlying  the  Curriculum 

A  master  of  any  trade  will  be  familiar  not  only  with  his  tools  and  materials 
but  also  with  the  best  methods  of  work.  In  education,  as  in  other  fields,  the 
teacher  must  study  and  practice  to  make  fruitful  use  of  the  various  methods 
now  available.  There  is  no  one  method  of  procedure  that  could  be  the  most 
advisable  at  all  times.  For  some  lessons  the  method  of  book  study  may  give 
far  better  results  than  the  discussion  or  lecture  method  ;  the  drill  lesson  has 
its  place  even  though  to  some  it  has  been  outlawed,  more  perhaps  because 
of  its  abuse  than  its  use;  the  demonstration  method,  at  times,  but  not 
always,  is  far  more  effective  than  the  more  formal  type  of  procedure  and 
while  the  laboratory  method  represents  the  combination  of  the  realistic 
presentation  of  facts  with  the  verification  and  observation  of  principles  by 
the  pupil's  own  experimentation,  it  too,  like  any  other  good  reform  in  educa- 
tion, has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  its  best  friends  because  they  have  used  it 
indiscriminately.  It  is  not  scientific  to  spend  two  hours  in  learning  by  the 
laboratory  method  something  that  could  .be  better  learned  in  ten  minutes 
by  thought,  by  reading,  or  by  skillful  demonstration  by  an  expert. 
In  conclusion,  this  curriculum  recommends  no  one  type  of  method  to  be 
used  at  all  time,  for  all  subjects,  and  for  all  pupils,  but  it  suggests  a  number 
that  should  be  weighed  as  to  special  limitations  or  advantages  from  which 
the  teacher  may  choose.  The  following  nine  types  listed  here  have  been 
selected  as  representative: 
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The  method  of  book  study 

The  method  of  discussion 

The  lecture  method 

The  practice  or  drill  method 

The  demonstration  method 

The  laboratory  or  experimental  method 

The  project  method 

The  method  of  dramatic  expression 

The  method  of  self-activity 

VIII.  The  Organization  of  Groups  of  Subjects  Underlying  the 
Curriculum 

In  this  curriculum  the  subjects  have  been  presented  in  four  groups:  The 
Language  Arts;  The  Social  Studies;  The  Natural  Sciences;  and  The  Fine 
and  Industrial  Arts.  Lest  some  of  the  younger  and  more  inexperienced 
teachers  should  become  bewildered  when  combining  reading,  writing,  spelling 
and  language  into  one  well-integrated  subject,  the  Language  Arts,  this 
curriculum  has  presented  the  four  subjects  separately  or  in  the  traditional 
way.  The  subject  matter,  although  it  be  presented  separately,  has  been  so 
arranged  that  many  of  the  units  can  be  taught  by  means  of  a  combination 
of  all  four  subjects.  The  same  procedure  is  recommended  for  the  remaining 
groups  of  traditional  subjects.  Thus  geography,  history,  and  civics  may  be 
taught  separately  or  by  a  combination  known  as  social  studies.  A  third  choice 
is  given  for  this  group  by  which  the  social  studies  may  be  presented  in  the 
first  three  grades;  geography,  history  and  citizenship  may  be  taught 
separately  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  and  the  social  studies  may 
be  taken  up  again  in  grades  seven  and  eight.  The  following  groups  are 
presented : 

A.  Language  arts 
Language 
Keading 
Library 
Spelling 
"Writing 
Handwriting 

B.  Social  studies 
Geography 
History 
Social  Studies 
Civics 

Citizenship  Through  Character  Education 

C.  Natural  sciences 
Arithmetic 

Health  Education  Program 
Elementary  School  Science 
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D.  Fine  and  industrial  arts 

Music 

Music  Appreciation 

Fine  Arts  and  Picture  Appreciation 

Industrial  Arts 

Manual  Training  for  Boys 

Home  Making  for  Girls 
4-H  Club  Work 

IX.  Principles  of  Standards  of  Achievement  Underlying  the 
Curriculum 

When  a  curriculum  is  completed  there  should  have  been  included  means  to 
check  achievement.  Achievement  may  be  checked  in  the  following  manner: 

A.  Provision  for  review  and  repetition 

The  psychological  principle  that  a  habit  or  skill  is  not  permanently  fixed 
until  there  has  been  sufficient  practice  can  be  taken  care  of  by  utilizing 
the  many  methods  of  instruction  to  fix  the  same  habit  or  skill.  Thus,  the 
essential  principle  can  be  established  by  repeating  it  in  different  related 
units  in  the  same  grade  and  succeeding  grades.  The  same  essential  prin- 
ciple can  be  first  introduced  by  any  one  of  the  methods ;  for  instance,  by' 
the  discussion  or  lecture  method ;  it  can  be  taken  up  again  by  the  problem, 
the  project,  the  drill,  or  the  demonstration  method.  Devices  such  as 
sandtables,  movies,  bulletin  boards,  clubs,  excursions  and  field  trips  may 
be  used  to  reenforce  the  desired  attainments. 

B.  Objectives 

Objectives  in  terms  of  accepted  standards  of  achievement  for  measuring 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  outcomes  of  instruction  for  the  different 
grades  and  subjects  should  be  set  up.  These  establish  a  goal  and  a  pur- 
pose for  teachers,  for  pupils,  and  for  schools.  The  teacher  should  know 
what  abilities  she  is  to  test  and  what  outcomes  she  is  to  expect  if  she 
is  to  measure  intelligently  the  growth  and  achievement  at  any  stage 
or  in  any  grade  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  her  instruction.  Pupils 
should  also  know  the  attainments,  as  an  incentive  to  success. 

C.  Attainments 

The  standards  of  achievement  should  indicate  the  skills,  habits,  attitudes, 
abilities,  appreciation,  and  knowledge,  including  the  proficiency  to  be 
expected  within  and  at  the  end  of  each  grade  and  for  each  subject. 
These  standards  can  be  measured  by  informal  and  formal  or  standardized 
tests. 

While  the  standardized  tests  now  available  are  mainly  designed  to 
measure  the  narrower  products  of  education,  such  as  information  and 
skills  in  the  common  subjects,  technical  experts  have  by  sufficiently 
ingenious  application  of  technique  devised  tests  that  will  measure  rather 
accurately  any  human  characteristic,  known  to  exist.  Such  tests  include 
measures  for  abilities  to  think,  judge,  and  reason;  measures  of  motor 
skill;  measures  of  conduct;  measures  of  interests,  appreciations,  atti- 
tudes, and  ideals.  The  fact  that  standard  measurements  in  education  are 
sound  in  method,  useful  in  practical  operation,  and  essential  to  scientific 
progress,  does  not  guarantee  that  they  can  measure  all  the  achievements 
in  education. 
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X.  Organization  of  Classes  Underlying  the  Curriculum 

"The  passing  of  the  recitation",  is  often  heard.  But  in  all  too  many  schools 
there  has  been  no  passing  of  the  traditional  recitation.  There  still  exists 
the  question  and  answer  recitation  followed  by  the  misdirected,  unguided, 
de-educative,  blundering,  trial  and  error  study  period.  ' '  That  there  is  not 
enough  time  to  hear  all  the  recitations ' ',  which  is  very  often  the  common 
remark,  is  a  hopeful  sign,  provided  only  if  the  teacher  will  substitute  directed 
study  in  place  of  the  traditional  recitation. 

In  the  new  type  progressive  school  it  is  not  meant  that  the  teacher  will  sit 
at  her  desk,  correcting  papers  or  doing  kindred  work  while  the  pupils  are 
studying  undirected  at  their  seats.  The  teacher  moves  about  the  room  super- 
vising, instructing,  and  helping  each  pupil  as  he  needs  assistance.  Recita- 
tions  are  necessary  when  new  assignments  are  to  be  made,  when  difficult 
problems  for  the  whole  class  arise;  when  individual  reports  are  to  be  made; 
when  group  discussions  are  to  be  carried  on;  or  when  a  final  check  up  on 
subject  matter  or  other  achievement  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher.  In 
this  type  of  school  the  teacher  and  pupil  will  be  co-workers. 
It  has  not  seemed  wise  to  confine  every  teacher  to  only  one  plan  for  con- 
ducting her  program  of  classes.  Three  plans,  all  of  which  are  being  used 
at  the  present  time,  are  suggested.  The  teacher  may  use  any  one  plan  or 
combination  of  two  or  three,  as  best  suits  her  needs. 

A.  The  class  and  study  plan 

The  program  for  each  grade  may  alternate  with  a  class  and  study  period. 
By  this  plan  there  would  be  a  recitation  every  other  day,  the  teacher 
devoting  the  class  time  of  these  days  to  developing  new  subject  matter, 
clearing  up  difficulties,  or  working  on  drills.  On  the  alternate  days 
there  would  be  no  recitation  for  this  class  but  the  time  would  be  devoted 
to  the  work  deyeloped  the  previous  day.  With  the  wealth  of  scientifically 
prepared  self-help  materials  in  textbooks  this  plan  can  easily  be  carried 
out. 

B.  The  individual  plan 

With  the  modern  textbooks  it  may  be  desirable  to  individualize  the  work, 
each  pupil  working  at  his  own  progress.  The  teacher  gives  a  definite 
assignment  of  enough  work  to  keep  each  pupil  busy  for  several  days.  The 
teacher  moves  about  the  room  supervising,  instructing,  and  helping  each 
pupil  as  he  needs  assistance.  Recitations  are  necessary  when  new  assign- 
ments are  to  be  made;  when  difficult  problems  for  the  entire  class  arise; 
when  individual  or  group  reports  are  to  be  given;  when  class  discussions 
are  to  be  carried  on;  when  a  final  check  up  on  the  achievement  of  the 
class  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher  or  for  some  such  other  kindred 
reason.  This  plan  has  worked  more  successfully  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

C.  The  group  plan 

The  group  plan,  in  its  main  features,  is  similar  to  the  individual  plan, 
the  main  difference  being  that  the  teacher  works  with  groups  of  nearly 
equal  ability  rather  than  with  individuals.  Recitations  are  necessary 
when  new  assignments  are  to  be  made;  when  difficult  problems  for  the 
entire  class  arise;  when  individual  or  group  reports  are  to  be  given; 
when  class  discussions  are  to  be  carried  on  ;  when  a  final  check  up  on  the 
achievement  of  the  class  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  teacher  or  for  some 
such  bther  kindred  reason.  Many  school  systems  are  using  the  group  plan 
with  success. 
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XI.  Arrangement  of  the  Daily  Program  Underlying  the 
Curriculum 

The  program  should  embody  unity  and  correlation  of  subject  matter.  While 
the  number  of  subjects  has  increased  markedly,  the  time  allotment  to  ele- 
mentary education  has  not  been  extended  proportionally.  The  remedy  lies 
not  in  the  elimination  of  new  subjects  because  each  of  these  new  subjects 
was  added  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  a  highly  socialized  living.  The  solu- 
tion must  come  through  elimination  of  worthless,  traditional  material ;  through 
correlation  and  integration  of  related  subjects,  together  with  a  better  teach- 
ing procedure  of  directed  study. 

It  is  desirable  that  arrangement  of  recitations  be  such  that  different  grades 
can  conveniently  be  combined  for  similar  activities  and  for  Certain  occasions 
or  types  of  lessons.  For  instance,  reading  classes,  using  a  variety  of  books, 
may  work  together  temporarily  on  such  common  topics  as  the  observance 
of  special  days,  biographies  of  notable  men  and  women,  current  events. 
Similarly  two  grades,  as  sixth  and  seventh,  or  fifth  and  sixth,  can  occasion- 
ally be  combined  for  instruction  or  discussion  of  certain  topics  in  history  and 
geography,  each  member  contributing  according  to  his  ability. 
The  placement  of  study  periods  in  relation  to  recitations  and  supervised 
study  should  be  flexible.  In  many  cases  the  study  should  immediately  follow 
the  assignment,  but  intermediate  and  upper  grade  pupils  should  learn  that 
it  is  often  necessary  to  go  over  the  work  later,  before  the  recitation,  to  test 
retention  or  ability  to  recall.  The  writing  of  an  English  exercise  had  better 
be  done  immediately  after  the  class  discussion.  An  instruction  lesson  in 
manual  construction  should  be  followed  by  an  independent  period  for  ex- 
ecution. 

Beading  is  the  clearly  dominant  subject  of  the  first  two  school  years  and 
remains  a  very  critical  subject  in  the  next  two  years.  The  recent  trends  in 
curriculum-evolution  have  been  toward  freeing  the  mastery  of  reading  from 
all  other  competition  during  the  first  two  years.  Arithmetic  assumes  a  posi- 
tion of  major  importance  in  the  third  grade,  continuing  important  through 
the  eighth  grade.  Geography  looms  large  from  the  fifth  on,  although  it 
begins  as  a  formal  subject  in  the  fourth  grade.  History  has  some  importance 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  but  reaches  its  period  of  greatest  sig- 
nificance in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Language  which  is  a  fundamental 
subject  in  all  grades  ranks  as  a  major  subject  beginning  with  the  third 
grade. 

Three  daily  teaching  programs  are  presented  here,  giving  suggestions  for 
correlation,  integration,  supervised  and  directed  recitation  and  study. 
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CURRICULUM    FOR    MONTANA    SCHOOLS 


TIME  ALLOTMENT 

A  suggestive  schedule  of  weekly  time  allotments  in  minutes 
among  the  elementary  school  subjects,  for  program  pp.  2 


per  week  distributed 
2-23. 


Subjects 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Totals 

Reading 

32.8   | 

32.8   | 

14.1   | 

5.5   | 

5.5   | 

5.5  I 

5.5   | 

5.5 

12.8 

Spelling,  Phonics 

1.7   | 

1.7  | 

5.8   | 

5.5   | 

5.5   | 

5.5   | 

5.5   | 

5.5 

4.7 

Writing 

2.5   | 

2.5   | 

2.3   | 

2.2   | 

2.2   | 

2.2   | 

2.2   ! 

2.2 

2.3 

Library 

6.8   | 

6.8   | 

6.4   | 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2.3 

Language 


|      15.6   |      15.6   |     14.1   |      15.0   |      15.0   j      15.0   |      15.0   | 15.0   |     14.1 


Total  for 
Language  Arts 


59.4 


59.4         42.7 


28.2 


28.2 


28. 


I 

|     28.2        28.2 


Geography 


8.8   |        8.8 


4.6 


History 


|       2.5   |        2.5   |       9.4 


13.3 


13.3 


13.3   |     13.3   |     13.3  |     10.3 


Civics-Character 


1.8   j        1.8   1        1.7   1        1.6   | 


1.6 


1.6   | 6JJ       2.3 


Total   for 
Social    Studies 


4.3 


11.1 


23.7 


23.7 


23.7 


23.7         19.4 


Arithmetic 

4.3   | 

4.3   | 

16.1   | 

15.2   | 

15.2   1 

15.2   | 

15.2   | 

15.2   | 

12.8 

Element'y   Science   | 

3.7   | 

3.7   | 

2.9   | 

1.1   | 

1.1   | 

1.1   | 

2.7   | 

9.4   | 

3.0 

Agriculture 

1 

! 

! 

i 

1 

! 

4.4   | 

.5 

Health-Recess 


14.3   |      14.3   |      13.5   |      17.7   |      17.7   |     17 .7   |      14.9   |       8.3   |      14.8 


Total   for 
Natural  Science 


22.3 


22.3         32.5 


44.0 


34.0 


34.0 


32.8         37.3 


Music 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1. 

4.1 

4.3 

Representation 
and  Construction 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

ij 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

Manual    Training 
and  Home  Making 

M 

1.6 

1.6 

2.7 

2.7 

1.3 

Total  for  Fine 
and  Indust'l   Arts 

6.4 

6.4 

6.1 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

8.4 

8.4 

Supervision 


|        7.5   1        7.5   j        7.0   1 


|        6.6   |        6.6   1 


I        6. 


TOTAL 


.9   |     99.9   |     99.4   |     99.8   |     99.8 


99.7   I     99.9   |     99.2 


TIME  ALLOTMENT 

A  suggestive  schedule  of  weekly  time  allotments  in  percentages  for  week,  dis- 
tributed among  the  elementary  school  subjects,  for  program  pp.  22-23. 


Subjects 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Totals 

Reading 

525 

525 

240 

100 

|        100 

100 

100 

100 

|     1790 

Spelling,  Phonics 

|          30 

|          30 

100 

100 

|        100 

100 

100 

|        100 

660 

Writing 

|          40 

|          40 

40 

40 

|          40 

40 

40 

40 

|       320 

Library 

110 

110 

110 

330 

Language 

250 

250 

240 

260 

260 

260 

260 

260 

2040 

Total   for 
Language  Arts 

955 

955 

730 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Geography 

' 

160 

160 

160 

160 

640 

History 

40 

40 

160 

240 

240 

240 

240 

240 

1440 

Civics-Character 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

110 

320 

Total   for 
Social    Studies 

70 

70 

190 

430 

430 

430 

430 

350   | 

Arithmetic 

70 

70 

275 

275 

275 

275 

275 

275 

1790 

Element'y  Science 

50 

50 

50 

20 

20 

20 

50 

80 

340 

Agriculture 

170 

170 

Health-Recess 

230 

230 

230 

320 

320 

320 

270 

150 

2070 

Total   for 
Natural  Science 

350 

350 

555 

615 

615 

615 

595 

675 

Music 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

600 

Representation 
and  Construction 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

240 

Manual  Training 
and  Home  Making 

30 

30 

30 

50 

50 

190 

Total  for  Fine 
and  Indust'l  Arts 

105 

105 

105 

135 

135 

135 

155 

155 

Supervision 

120 

T20~ 

_  120" 

120 

120 

123 

120 

120 

960 

TOTAL 

1600 

1600 

1700  ] 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

13900 
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TIME  ALLOTMENT 
Suggestive  schedule  of  weekly  time  allotment  in  percentages  per  week,   dis- 
tributed among  the  elementary  school  subjects,  for  programs  pp.  24-25. 


Subjects 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Totals 

Reading 

|     26.8   | 

24.2   | 

23.3   | 

19.1    | 

11.1   | 

11.1   | 

9.4   | 

9.4   | 

16.8 

Spelling 

I       3.3   | 

3.3    | 

4.1   | 

4.1   | 

4.1   | 

4.1   | 

4.17| 

4.17| 

3.9 

Writing 

I        4.9   | 

4.9   ] 

5.5   | 

5.5   | 

2.5   | 

2.5   | 

2.5   | 

2.5   | 

3.85 

Library 

|     22.2    | 

22.9   | 

11.1    | 

13.8   | 

3.8   | 

3.8   | 

4.17| 

4.17| 

10.7 

Language 


7.8  |        7.8   J 


12.5   I      12.5   |      11.17|      12.5   | 


Total  for 
Language  Arts 


65.0 


50.6 


50.5 


34.0 


34.0 


31.4 


32.7 


Geography 

6.6 

6.6 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

6.3 

History 

|        3.9 

|        3.9 

4.4 

4.4 

|      13.8 

;   i3.8 

15.3 

|      18.0 

9.7 

Civics-Character 

|        1.9 

|        1.9 

1.6 

|        1.6 

1.6 

|        1.6 

1.7 

8.2 

2.5 

Total  for 
Social    Studies 

5.8 

5.8 

12.6 

12.6 

27.9 

27..-) 

29.5 

26.2 

Arithmetic 

6.5 

7.8 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

19.67 

22.2 

16.0 

Element'y  Science 

3.75 

3.25 

2.2 

2.2 

4.15 

4.15 

2.23 

1.1 

2.7 

Agriculture 

6.4 

.8 

Health 

9.75 

9.75 

7.7 

7.7 

9.65 

9.65 

9.96 

5.5 

8.7 

Total  for 
Natural  Science 

19.5 

20.8 

27.9 

27.9 

31.8 

31.8 

31.85 

34.2 

Music 

<*.9 

4.9 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.17 

4.17 

4.3- 

Representation 
and  Construction 

4.9 

4.9 

4.1 

4.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

3.1 

Matiual    Training    | 
and  Home  Making     ! 

.8 

.8 

.2 

Total  for  Fine 
and  Indust'I  Arts 

9.8 

9.8 

8.2 

8.2 

5.7 

5.7 

6.67 

6.67 

GRAND    TOTAL 

100.0 

99.5 

99.3 

99.2 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.8 

99.5 

TIME  ALLOTMENT 

Suggestive  schedule  of  weekly  time  allotment  in  minutes  per  week  distributed 
among  the  elementary  school  subjects,  for  programs  pp.  24-25. 


Subjects 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Totals 

Reading 

|        400   | 

370   | 

420   | 

345    | 

200   ! 

200   | 

170   | 

170 

2275 

Spelling 

I          50   | 

50   | 

75   | 

75   | 

75   | 

75   ! 

75   | 

75 

550 

Writing 

1          75   | 

75   | 

100   | 

100   | 

45    | 

45   | 

45   | 

45 

530 

Library 

1        340   | 

350   | 

200   | 

250   | 

.  70   | 

■     70   | 

75   | 

75 

1430 

Language 


120   |        120   | 


120 


145 


225 


225   |        210   |        225   |      1390 


Total   for 
Language    Arts 


985 


965 


615 


615 


575   i        590 


Geography 

1                 I 

! 

120   | 

120   | 

225   | 

225   | 

225   | 

1 

915 

History 

1          60   | 

60   | 

80   | 

80   | 

250   | 

250   | 

275   I 

325   | 

1380 

Civics-Character 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30   | 

30 

30 

145 

355 

Total   for 
Social    Studies 

90 

90 

230 

230 

505   1 

505 

530 

470 

Arithmetic 

100   | 

120   |. 

325   | 

325   | 

325   | 

325   | 

355   | 

400   1 

2275 

Element'y  Science     | 

50   | 

50  I- 

40   | 

40   | 

75    ! 

75   | 

40   | 

20   | 

390 

Agriculture 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

100   | 

100 

Health-Recess 


150 


150  |    140  1   140  1    175  1    170  |   180  |    100  |   1210 


Total  for 
Natural  Science 


300 


320 


505 


505 


575 


575 


6:0 


Music 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75   ! 

75 

600 

Representation 
and  Construction 

75 

75 

75 

75 

30 

30 

! 
30   | 

30 

420 

Manual    Training     | 
and  Home  Making    | 

1 
15   | 

15 

30 

Total  for  Fine 
and  Indust'I  Arts 

150 

150 

150 

150 

105 

105 

1 
120   | 

120 

GRAND    TOTAL 

1525 

1525 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1800 

1 
1800   I 

1800 

13850 
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FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A.  The  living  symbol  of  our  great  republic 

On  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1923,  representatives  of  over  68  organizations  met 
in  Washington  for  a  conference,  called  by  and  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  The  National  Americanism  Commission  of  The  American 
Legion,  to  draft  an  authentic  code  of  flag  etiquette,  The  code  drafted  by 
that  conference  is  printed  in  a  folder  entitled,  ' '  The  Flag,  How  to  Display 
It,  How  to  Eespect  It".  This  folder  may  be  secured  by  sending  to 
Director.  National  Americanism  Commission,  American  Legion,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana.  (For  this  information  and  much  inspirational  material, 
see  below  under  Text  for  Use  in  the  Study  of  the  Flag.)  While  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  conference  have  no  official  government  sanction,  never- 
theless, they  represent  the  authoritative  opinion  of  the  principal  patriotic 
bodies  of  the  United  States  and  of  Army  and  Navy  experts.  These  rules 
are  being  followed  by  all  of  the  organizations  which  took  part  in  the 
gathering,  including  45  other  organizations  which  have  since  adopted  this 
code,  representing  over  20,000,000  people.  The  conference  constituted 
itself  a  permanent  body,  so  that  modifications  in  the  rules  can  be  made 
if  this  proves  desirable.  The  rules,  as  given  on  the  following  pages,  are 
from  the  final  corrected  draft  of  the  code  as  brought  out  of  the  confer- 
ence. Legion  Posts  will  find  the  rules  and  diagrams  worth  calling  to  the 
notice  of  school  pupils  and  citizens  generally. 

B.  Text  for  use  in  the  study  of  the  flag 

The  publication,  The  Flag  of  the  United  States:  Its  History  and  Sym- 
bolism, by  Colonel  James  A.  Moss,  published  by  The  United  States  Flag 
Association  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  an  authoritative  textbook  suitable 
for  use  by  the  grade  and  high  school  pupils  of  the  Montana  schools.  It 
is  on  the  adopted  supplementary  list  of  texts  for  Montana  schools.  This 
textbook  contains  sixteen  chapters,  the  headings  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Flags 

2.  Early  Colonial  Flags 

3.  Flag  of  the  United  Colonies 

4.  Birth  of  Flag  of  the  United.  States 

5.  Evolution  of  Flag  of  the  United  States 

6.  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  Flag 

7.  Eed,  White  and  Blue  of  the  Flag 

8.  Education  and  the  Flag 

9.  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Flag 

10.  The  Constitution  and  the  Flag 

11.  The  Law  and  the  Flag 

12.  American  Ideals  and  the  Flag 

13.  America's  Destiny  and  the  Flag 

14.  Patriotism  of  the  Flag 

15.  How  to  Display;  How  to  Eespect  the  Flag 

16.  Miscellaneous 

At  the  end  of  the  chapters  is  a  list  of  several  hundred  questions  covering 
the  entire  book  which  could  be  made  to  serve  admirably  for  objective 
tests.  Bare  facts  alone  can  not  serve  as  good  testing  material  especially 
when  such  spiritual  and  immaterial  concepts  are  to  be  engendered  as 
loyalty  to  the  republic.  Colonel  James  A.  Moss  has  successfully  brought 
together  in  this  book  many  soul-stirring  selections  from  widely  scattered 
literature  which  emphasize  the  meaning  of  our  flag  in  time  of  peace. 
These    selections    include    Secretary   Lane's   famous   Flag   Day    address, 
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Makers  of  the  Flag;  Nesbit's  Your  Flag  and  My  Flag;  and  Jacob  Riis's 
stirring  account  of  his  view  of  the  flag  from  a  sick-bed  in  a  foreign  land. 
This  authoritative  test  book,  The  Flag  of  the  United  States:  Its  History 
and  Symbolism,  should  be  in  every  schoolroom  and  should  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  history  and  civics  texts.  Every  pupil  ?n  the  Montana  school 
system  should  have  an  intelligent  understanding  and  a  deep  respect  for 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  its  history,  and  its  symbolism.  See  Bib- 
liography under  Citizenship  Through  Character  Education  for  more  ma- 
terial on  the  flag. 

C.  The  American's  creed 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation 
of  many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable;  estab- 
lished upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  humanity 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes.  I  there- 
fore believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  Con- 
stitution; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against 
all  enemies. — Wm.  Tyler  Page. 

D.  Respect  the  flag 

"When  you  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  displayed,  son,  stand  up  and  take 
off  your  hat.  Somebody  may  titter.  It  is  in  the  blood  of  some  to  deride 
all  expression  of  noble  sentiment.  You  may  blaspheme  in  the  street  and 
stagger  drunken  in  public  places,  and  the  bystanders  will  not  pay  much 
attention  to  you;  but  if  you  should  get  down  on  your  knees  and  pray  to 
Almighty  God  or  if  you  should  stand  bareheaded  while  a  company  of 
old  soldiers  marches  by  with  flags  to  the  breeze,  some  people  will  think 
you  are  showing  off. 

"But  don't  you  mind!  When  Old  Glory  comes  along,  salute,  and  let  them 
think  what  they  please !  When  you  hear  the  band  play  *  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner',  while  you  are  in  a  restaurant  or  hotel  dining  room,  get  up  even 
if  you  rise  alone;  stand  there  and  don't  be  ashamed  of  it,  either!  For 
of  all  the  signs  and  symbols  since  the  world  began  there  is  none  other  so 
full  of  meaning  as  the  flag  of  this  country.  That  piece  of  red,  white  and 
blue  bunting  means  five  thousand  years  of  struggle  upward.  It  is  the 
full-grown  flower  of  ages  of  fighting  for  liberty.  It  is  the  century  plant 
of  human  hope  in  bloom. 

"Your  flag  stands  for  humanity,  for  an  equal  opportunity  to  all  sons 
of  men.  Of  course,  we  haven't  arrived  yet  at  that  goal;  there  are  many 
injustices  yet  among  us,  many  senseless  and  cruel  customs  of  the  past 
still  clinging  to  us,  but  the  only  hope  of  righting  the  wrongs  of  men 
lies  in  the  feeling  produced  in  our  bosoms  by  the  sight  of  that  flag. 
"Other  flags  mean  a  glorious  past;  this  flag  a  glorious  future.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  flag  of  our  fathers  as  it  is  the  flag  of  our  children, 
and  of  all  children's  children  yet  unborn.  It  is  the  flag  of  tomorrow. 
It  is  the  signal  of  the  '  Good  Times  Coming '.  It  is  not  the  flag  of  your 
kind — it  is  the  flag  of  yourself  and  of  all  your  neighbors.  Don't  be 
ashamed  when  your  throat  chokes  and  the  tears  come,  as  you  see  it  flying 
from  the  masts  of  our  ships  on  all  the  seas  or  floating  from  every  flag- 
staff of  the  Republic.  You  will  never  have  a  worthier  emotion.  Reverence 
it  as  you  would  reverence  the  signature  of  the  Deity. 

"Listen,  son!  The  band  is  playing  the  national  anthem — 'The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner'!  They  have  let  loose  Old  Glory  yonder.  Stand  up — 
and  others  will  stand  with  you.  This  tribute  to  the  flag  is  offered  to  the 
country  in  appeal  to  all  men  and  women  of  all  races,  colors  and  tongues, 
that  they  may  come  to  understand  that  our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
and  learn  to  love  it. ' ' — Alvin  M.  Owsley. 
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E.  History  of  the  flag 

The  United  States  flag  is  the  fourth  oldest  of  the  national  standards  of 
the  world;  older  than  the  Union  Jack  of  Britain  or  the  Tricolor  of 
France. 

The  flag  was  first  authorized  by  congress,  June  14,  1777.  This  date  is 
now  observed  as  Flag  Day  throughout  America. 

The  flag  was  first  flown  from  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Kome,  New  York,  on  August  3,  1777.  It  was  first  under  fire  three 
days  later  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  August  6,  1777. 

It  was  first  decreed  that  there  should  be  a  star  and  a  stripe  for  each 
state,  making  thirteen  of  each,  for  the  states  at  that  time  had  just  been 
erected  from  the  original  thirteen  colonies. 

The  colors  of  the  flag  may  be  thus  explained:  The  red  is  for  valor,  zeal, 
and  fervency;  the  white  for  hope,  purity,  cleanliness  of  life,  and  rectitude 
of  conduct;  the  blue,  the  color  of  heaven,  for  reverence  to  God,  loyalty, 
sincerity,  justice,  and  truth. 

The  star  (an  ancient  symbol  of  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt)  symbolizes 
dominion  and  sovereignty,  as  well  as  lofty  aspiration.  The  constellation 
of  the  stars  within  the  union,  one  star  for  each  state,  is  emblematic  of 
our  federal  constitution  which  reserves  to  the  state  their  individual 
sovereignty  except  for  rights  delegated  by  them  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  symbolism  of  the  flag  was  thus  interpreted  by  Washington :  ' '  We 
take  the  stars  from  Heaven,  the  red  from  our  mother  country,  separating 
it  by  white  stripes,  thus  showing  that  we  have  separated  from  her,  and 
the  white  stripes  shall  go  down  to  posterity  representing  liberty". 
In  1794,  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  admitted  to  the  Union  and  the 
number  of  stars  and  of  stripes  was  raised  to  fifteen  in  correspondence. 
As  other  states  came  into  the  Union  it  became  evident  there  would  be 
too  many  stripes.  So  in  1818  congress  enacted  that  the  number  of 
stripes  be  reduced  and  restricted  henceforth  to  thirteen,  representing 
the  thirteen  original  states;  while  a  star  should  be  added  for  each 
succeeding  state.  That  law  is  the  law  of  today. 

The  name  ''Old  Glory"  was  given  to  our  national  flag  August  10,  1831, 
by  Captain  William  Driver  of  the  brig,  Charles  Doggett. 
The  flag  was  first  carried  in  battle  at  the  Brandy  wine,  September  11, 
1777.  It  first  flew  over  foreign  territory  January  28,  1778,  at  Nassau, 
Bahama  Islands,  Fort  Nassau  having  been  captured  by  the  Americans 
in  the  course  of  the  War  for  Independence.  The  first  foreign  salute  to 
the  flag  was  rendered  by  the  French  Admiral  LaMotte  Piquet,  off 
Quiberon  Bay,  February  13,  1778. 

The  United  States  flag  is  unique  in  the  deep  and  noble  significance  of 
its  message  to  the  entire  world,  a  message  of  national  independence, 
of  individual  liberty,  of  idealism,  of  patriotism. 

It  symbolizes  national  independence  and  popular  sovereignty.  It  is  not 
the  flag  of  a  reigning  family  or  royal  house,  but  of  a  hundred  million 
free  people  welded  into  a  nation,  one  and  inseparable,  united  not  only 
by  community  of  interest  but  by  vital  unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose; 
a  nation  distinguished  for  the  clean  individual  conception  of  its  citizens 
of  their  duties  and  their  privileges,  as  well  as  of  their  obligations  and 
their  rights. 

It  incarnates  for  all  mankind  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  glorious  ideal 
of  human  freedom;  not  the  freedom  of  unrestraint  or  the  liberty  of 
license,  but  an  unique  ideal  of  equal  opportunity  for  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  safeguarded  by  the  stern  and  lofty  principles 
of  duty,  of  righteousness,  and  of  justice,  and  attainable  by  obedience 
to  self-imposed  laws. 
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Floating  from  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  American  idealism,  it  is  a  beacon  of 
.  enduring  hope,  like  the  famous  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  enlightening 
the  world  including  the  oppressed  of  all  lands.  It  floats  over  a  wondrous 
assemblage  of  people  from  every  racial  stock  of  the  earth  whose  united 
hearts  constitute  an  indivisible  and  invincible  force  for  the  defense  and 
succor  of  the  down-trodden. 

It  embodies  the  essence  of  patriotism.  Its  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the 
American  nation.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  the  American  people. 
Emblazoned  upon  its  folds  in  letters  of  living  light  are  the  names  and 
fame  of  our  heroic  dead,  the  Fathers  of  the  Kepublic,  who  devoted  upon 
its  altars  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor.  Twice  told 
tales  of  national  honor  and  glory  cluster  thickly  about  it.  Ever-victorious, 
it  has  emerged  triumphant  from  eight  great  national  conflicts.  It  flew 
at  Saratoga,  at  Yorktown,  at  Palo  Alto,  at  Gettysburg,  at  Manila  Bay, 
at  Chateau-Thierry.  It  bears  witness  to  the  immense  expansion  of  our  na- 
tional boundaries,  the  development  of  our  natural  resources,  and  the 
splendid  structure  of  our  civilization.  It  prophesies  the  triumph  of 
popular  government,  of  civic  and  religious  liberty  and  of  national 
righteousness  throughout  the  world. 

The  flag  first  rose  over  thirteen  states  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with 
a  population  of  some  three  million  people.  Today  it  flies  over  forty-eight 
states,  extending  across  the  continent,  and  over  great  islands  of  the  two 
oceans;  and  one  hundred  thirty  millions  owe  it  allegiance.  It  has  been 
brought  to  this  proud  position  by  love  and  sacrifice.  Citizens  have  ad- 
vanced it  and  heroes  have  died  for  it.  It  is  the  sign  made  visible  of  the 
strong  spirit  that  has  brought  liberty  and  prosperity  to  the  people  of 
America.  It  is  the  flag  of  all  of  us  alike.  Let  us  accord  it  honor  and 
loyalty. 

F.  Displaying  the  flag  at  school 

The  statutory  provision  of  the  Montana  School  Law  in  regard  to  the 
American  flag  is  as  follows : 

'  ■  To  procure,  by  purchase  or  donation,  and  to  cause  to  be  displayed 
daily  in  suitable  weather,  an  American  flag,  with  accompanying  necessary 
fixtures,  for  each  and  every  schoolhouse  in  their  respective  districts.  Said 
flags  shall  be  of  dimensions  not  less  than  four  by  six  feet,  and  shall  be 
made  from  durable  material.  The  school  trustees  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  use  such  portion  of  the  school  funds  as  remain  in 
their  hands,  and  which  is  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purchase 
and  erection  of  fixtures. V — (School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
March,  1931,  Section  1015,  21  p.  28.) 

In  good  weather  the  flag  should  be  raised  in  the  morning  when  school 
opens,  and  it  should  be  lowered  when  school  closes  in  the  afternoon. 
Baising  and  lowering  the  flag  may  be  attended  by  a  ceremony  similar 
to  the  one  used  in  the  United  States  service.  A  color  guard  of  three 
deserving  boys  and  girls  may  be  chosen  by  Uncle  Sam 's  Boys '  and  Girls ' 
Club  (see  Citizenship  Through  Character  Education).  It  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  be  thus  chosen.  One  of  the  guards 
may  lower  the  flag,  and  the  other  two  should  then  step  forward  to  re- 
ceive it  and  fold  it  neatly  into  a  three-cornered  bundle.  The  colors  must 
not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  When  the  flag  is  properly  folded,  one 
carries  it  away,  guarded  by  the  other  two. 

When  a  flag  is  displayed  within  the  schoolroom,  it  should  not  be  draped 
but  should  be  flat  against  the  wall.  (For  helpful  suggestions,  see  Moss' 
The  Flag  of  the  United  States,  p.  89.) 
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G.  Showing  respect  for  the  flag 

The  children  should  be  taught  to  face  the  flag  when  it  is  being  raised 
or  lowered,  or  when  it  is  passing  in  a  parade.  They  should  stand  at  at- 
tention and  salute.  The  boys  should  remove  the  headdress  and  hold  it  at 
the  left  shoulder.  The  girls  should  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand  over 
the  heart.  The  evidence  of  lack  of  respect  to  the  flag  in  almost  any 
audience  indicates  that  instruction  on  this  point  is  highly  essential. 
Children  should  be  taught  not  to  use  the  flag  as  decoration  on  cars 
or  in  other  ways. 

The  following  eulogy,  written  by  Ignatius  I.  Murphy,  Vice  Chairman  P. 
C.  National  Loyalty  League,  Hays,  Kansas,  and  dedicated  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  is  contained  in  many  textbooks,  and  is  used  widely  in  schools, 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  by  Americanization  bodies: 
BEHOLD  THE  FLAG,  purest,  most  potent  emblem  of  law,  order,  Chris- 
tian civilization,  that  ever  saluted  the  dawn. 

BEHOLD  THE  FLAG,  never  dropped  in  dust  of  defeat,  sired  by  revered 
fathers  of  the  Revolution,  their  names  imperishably  written  in  letters  of 
gold  on  the  pages  of  Columbia's  history,  defying  the  ages. 
BEHOLD  THE  FLAG,  floating  in  zephyrs  of  high  heaven  o'er  the 
eternal  capital  of  a  republic,  founded  on  the  rock  of  righteousness,  symbol 
of  humanity's  fondest,  dearest  hope,  forever  proclaiming  justice,  human 
brotherhood  throughout  the  land. 

BEHOLD  THE  FLAG,  unstained,  untarnished,  bejeweled,  gleaming  in 
darkest  night,  her  triumphant  march  across  the  centuries  a  path  of  light. 
Who  dare  touch  with  profaning  hand  this  sleepless,  majestic  guardian 
of  an  ardent  people,  strong,  brave,  free? 

BEHOLD  THE  FLAG,  inspiration  of  a  mighty  race,  mingling  in  senti- 
ment of  cherished  children,  native  to  her  soil  undefiled,  and  lovers  of 
liberty  from  every  clime,  seeking  naught  but  the  common  good,  yearning 
to  serve  mankind  'neath  sheltering  aegis  of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
BEHOLD  THE  FLAG,  immortalized  by  Washington,  her  beauteous  folds 
spread  from  Gulf  to  Coast  by  Jefferson,  borne  aloft  by  Lincoln  in  strife 
of  heroes  that  united  as  one  a  sisterhood  of  States  and  blended  the  Blue 
and  Gray  in  fires  of  patriotism,  preserving  every  star  in  the  shining 
standard  of  national  sovereignty.  May  Old  Glory  in  all  the  flood  of  time 
wave  with  undimmed  radiance  and  increasing  splendor  over  the  fairest 
expanse  of  God's  earth. 

BEHOLD  THE  FLAG,  precious  sublime  inheritance,  blessing  of  Amer- 
ica's faith,  power,  unity,  sanctified  by  patriot  blood.  We  consecrate 
anew  in  o  'erf lowing  measure  our  hearts,  our  eager,  willing  service  of 
hand  and  brain  to  thy  defense  and  greater  glory.  In  the  sunlight  of  thy 
glowing  colors,  the  moving  story  of  thy  past,  wondrous  promise  of  the 
future,  mayest  thou,  guided  by  the  heavenly  father,  lead  the  nations  to 
loftier  heights,  nobler  aims,  worthier  deeds,  till  the  sword  is  beaten  into 
the  plowshare  and  peace,  benign,  hallowed  peace,  dwells  among  all  the 
sons  of  men  in  a  world  republican. 
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H.  The  pledge  of  allegiance 

The  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  should  be  taught  in  all  schools.  The 
pledge  reads:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation,  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all". 

The  child  faces  the  flag,  placing  his  right  hand  over  his  heart  and  when 
he  comes  to  the  words  "The  flag  of  the  United  States"  he  gracefully 
swings  his  hand  toward  the  flag,  palm  upward,  fingers  together  and 
straight  with  the  palm.  The  thumb,  too,  should  be  in  the  same  plane  with 
the  palm.  Giving  the  pledge  should  always  be  done  with  dignity;  it 
should  be  an  impressive  ceremony. 

I.    The  Star-Spangled   Banner 

Children  should  learn  to  sing  The  Star- Spangled  Banner,  and  should  be 
taught  to  stand  at  attention  and  to  salute  when  they  hear  it  being 
played.  The  late  President  Harding,  in  a  brief  address  to  the  National 
Flag  Conference,  said:  "Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  insist  upon 
America  being  able  to  sing  The  Star-Spangled  Banner?  Somehow,  I 
would  like  the  spirit  of  American  patriotism  and  devotion  enabled  to 
express  itself  in  song.  I  hope  you  will  include  it  in  your' code  as  one  of 
the  manifestations  of  reverence  to  the  flag. ' ' 

I 

THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER 

Oh,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hail  'd  at  the  twilight 's  last  gleaming, 

Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  thro'  the  perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch 'd,  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  thro '  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there. 
Oh!   say,  does  the  star-spangled  banner  still  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 

On  the  shore  dimly  seen  thro '  the  mists  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 

What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 

Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 

In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream. 

'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner.  Oh!  long  may  it  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 

Oh,  thus  be  it  ever  when  free  men  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war 's  desolation ; 

Blessed  with  vict'ry  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n-rescued  land 
Praise  the  pow'r  that  hath  made  and  preserv'd  us  a  nation! 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 

And  this  be  our  motto:   "In  God  is  our  Trust!" 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
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HOLIDAYS  AND   SPECIAL  DAYS  FOR  SCHOOL  OBSERVANCE 

Exercises  as  an  outgrowth  of  school  work  in  observance  of  special  days  have 
fine  educational  values  and  should  serve  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  the 
school  work.  These  exercises  may  be  planned  in  correlation  with  language, 
reading,  civics,  history,  geography,  health,  art,  and  music.  Exercises,  so 
evolved,  are  placed  on  a  sound  educational  basis.  The  special  day  observance 
should  be  anticipated  and  planned  for  over  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
assure  results  satisfying  to  the  children  and  worthwhile  educationally.  Little 
or  no  extra  time  need  be  required  for  rehearsals  if  the  classwork  and  lessons 
are  used  to  contribute  to  such  programs.  The  following  comprise  the  list 
of  special  days,  those  starred  being  holidays  on  which  school  should  be 
closed:  (See  School  Laws  of  Montana,  Chapter  83,  Section  1062.) 
*Labor  Day,  first  Monday  in  September.  Appreciation  of  importance  of  work. 
Constitution  Day,  September  17.  Date  of  signing  of  Constitution  by  members 
of  Constitutional  Convention,  1787. 

Columbus  Day,  October  12.  Date  of  discovery  of  America. 
Roosevelt  Day,  October  27.  Also  called  Navy  Day. 

Hallowe'en,  October  31.  Emphasis  on  clean  fun  and  regard  for  property  of 
others. 

Pioneer  Day,  first  Monday  in  November.  Pioneers  of  Montana. 
Election    Day,    Tuesday    following    Pioneer    Day    in    even   years.    Civic    im- 
portance. 

Armistice  Day,  November  11.  Emphasis  on  peace  and  loyalty. 
*  Thanksgiving  Day,  last   Thursday   of  November.   Only   day   annually   pro- 
claimed. Gratitude  for  blessings. 

*Christmas  Day,  December  25.  Giving  of  gifts.  Christmas  story. 
*Ney  Year's  Day,  January  1.  New  beginnings. 

Temperance  Day,  January  16.  Prohibition  Amendment   (18th)   passed  1919, 
effective  January,  1920. 

Thrift  Day,  January  17  (Franklin's  birthday). 
Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12.  Savior  of  his  country 
Washington's  birthday,  February  22.  Father  of  his  country. 
Easter  Sunday.  Meaning. 

May  Day,  May  1.  Also  called  Child  Health  Day. 
Mother's  Day,  second  Sunday  in  May.  Appreciation  of  mother. 
Father's  Day,  third  Sunday  of  June.  Appreciation  of  father. 
Arbor  Day,  second  Tuesday  in  May.  Meaning.  Appreciation  of  plants. 
World  Goodwill  Day,   May   18.   For   furthering  international   goodwill   and 
peace. 

*Memorial  Day,  May  30,  also  called  Decoration  Day.  Respect  to  soldiers. 
Flag  Day,  June  14.  Significance  of  the  flag. 

independence   Day,   July   4.   Meaning.   Emphasis   on   sane   Fourth  of   July 
celebrations. 
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General  Suggestions 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  course  of  study  in  language  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  outcomes 
in  any  school  subject  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  life  needs.  Too  often 
language  instruction  is  largely  formal,  bookish  teaching,  and  to  aid  in  over- 
coming this  tendency,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing language  very  much  through  activities  involving  the  actual  communica- 
tion of  ideas.  All  expressional  activities  of  the  school  should  be  recognized 
as  opportunities  for  language  instruction.  Language  exercises  should  arise 
out  of  typical  and  natural  situations  in  answer  to  needs  recognized  by  the 
child.  The  importance  of  fluency  and  accuracy  in  language  teaching  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

II.  General  Objectives 

A.  Oral  English 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  to  organize  thought  and  to  speak  freely  and 
effectively  about  things  in  which  the  pupil  is  interested 

2.  To  encourage  speaking  in  a  distinct,  natural  and  pleasing  tone  of  voice 
that  can  be  heard  by  one's  listeners;  to  get  rid  of  the  "schoolroom 
voice ' ' 

3.  To  instil  in  pupils  the  desire  to  be  courteous  to  every  participant  in 
conversation,  discussion,  program  or  other  activity 

B.  Written  language 

1.  To  develop  the  power  to  express  thoughts  in  good  written  form,  through 
the  acquisition  of: 

a.  The  "sentence  sense" 

b.  The  "paragraph  sense" 

c.  An  increasingly  useful  vocabulary 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  write  with  fair  facility  letters  needed  in  ordi- 
nary intercourse 

C.  To  develop  in  both  oral  and  written  English  an  ' '  error  consciousness ' '  and 
the  willingness  to  correct  one 's  own  errors  through : 

1.  The  habit  of  reading  for  self -correction  all  written  work 

2.  The  growing  use  of  the  dictionary 

3.  Sufficient  knowledge  of  grammar  to  aid  in  recognizing  the  different 
parts  of  speech,  etc.,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  correct  speech 

III.  Text 

The  adopted  basal  texts  are: 

A.  Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet,  Oral  and  Written  English,   (3  book  series) 

1.  Primary  Book,  grades  3  and  4 

{t.  Intermediate  Book,  grades  5  and  6 

3.  Complete  Book,  grades  7  and  8 

4.  Time  Tables  and  Suggestions  for  Teachers   (to  accompany  each) 
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B.  Charters,  Betz,  and  Cowan,  Essential  Language  Habits,  (3  book  series) 

1.  Book  One,  grades  3  and  4 

2.  Book  Two,  grades  5  and  6 

3.  Book  Three,  grades  7  and  8 

4.  Teacher's  Manual 

The  teacher  should  not  try  to  cover  the  text  topic  by  topic,  and  page  by  page. 
She  should  rather  consider  the  text  as  a  valuable  reference  for  technical 
material  and  as  a  guide  in  her  efforts  to  bring  about  better  English. 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

A.  Rural  schools 

There  should  be  a  definite  time  for  language  teaching  in  each  grade.  A 
period  of  15  minutes  daily  for  each  of  two  grades  (grades  3  and  4,  5  and 
6,  7  and  8)  is  provided  in  the  daily  program  of  classes.  (See  program.) 
For  grades  1  and  2,  language  is  to  be  taught  3  days  a  week  for  a  15- 
minute  period,  the  other  two  days  being  given  to  health  and  social 
studies.  The  teacher  should  also  have  definite  aims  for  language  in  mind 
in  the  health  and  social  studies. 

B.  Graded  schools 

There  will,  of  course,  be  longer  periods  for  language  teaching  with  more 
intensive  training,  and  opportunities  for  practical  application  in  city 
and  village  schools. 

C.  Greater  emphasis  on  oral  composition 

Most  authorities  on  curriculum-making  agree  that  oral  composition  should 
receive  the  major  emphasis  throughout  the  grades  in  about  the  following 
proportion : 

Grade  One,  7/8  oral 

Grade  Two,  4/5  to  5/6  oral 

Grade  Three,  4/5  oral 

Grade  Four,  3/4  oral 

Grades  Five  and  Six,  3/5  to  2/3  oral 

Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  1/2  oral 

V.  Content  and  Procedure 

A.  Content 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  situations  in  which  children  use  language  shows 
that  their  needs  are  similar  to  those  of  adults.  These  language  situations 
should  serve  as  opportunities  for  purposeful  instruction.  The  introduction 
of  artificial  situations  is  not  needed. 
1.  General  life  situations  in  which  language  is  used  as  taken  from  the 

Department   of   Superintendence,  Fourth  Yearbook   follow: 

a.  Life  situations  in  which  spoken  English  is  used 

(1)  Conversations 

At  the  table,  at  social  gatherings,  in  discussion  groups,  at 
public  gatherings,  in  public  places,  during  introductions,  dur- 
ing calls,  at  interviews,  in  greetings  and  partings,  in  asking 
directions,  in  telephoning 

(2)  Meetings 

(a)  Informal  proceedings  such  as  classes,  auditorium  exercises 

(b)  Formal  proceedings  of  organizations,  clubs,  committees 
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(3)  Practical  discussions 

(a)  Speeches  of  felicitation,  dedication,  presentation  of  gifts, 
acceptance  of  gifts,  introduction  of  speakers,  inauguration 
speeches,  speeches  upon  retiring  from  service,  substitute  or 
impromptu  speeches 

(b)  Reports  of  meetings,  conferences,  visits,  illustrated  lectures, 
demonstration   talks 

(c)  Persuasive  talks  as  in  membership  drives,  political  cam- 
paigns, school  campaigns  for  thrift,  health,  cleanliness;  as 
in  applying  for  the  position  of  office  boy  or  paper  carrier; 
as  in  selling  tickets  to  school  entertainments 

(d)  Messages  and  announcements  of  games,  lectures,  exhibits, 
entertainment,  meetings 

(e)  Explanations  and  directions  as  to  how  to  make  a  radio,  a 
cake,  or  a  flower  box;  how  to  go  to  a  park  or  a  railway 
station;  how  to  iron  a  dress  or  care  for  the  children 

(4)  Anecdotes  and  stories 

(a)  Telling  anecdotes  and  stories  to  children  in  the  home, 
school,  or  social  group 

(b)  Telling  anecdotes  and  stories  to  adults  at  social  functions, 
on  the  train,  at  the  dinner  table,  at  informal  gatherings  of 
friends,  to  people  who  are  sick  or  in  trouble,  at  public 
meetings 

b.  Life  situations  in  which  written  English  is  used 

(1)  Letters 

(a)  Business  letters  to  firms  for  information,  for  supplies 

(b)  Social  letters  to  school  friends,  to  parents,  to  children  in 
other  communities 

(c)  Informal  notes :  excuses,  invitations 

(d)  Formal  notes 

(2)  Notices  of  games,  lectures,  exhibits,  entertainments,  meetings 

(3)  Eeports  of  committee  to  school  or  class;  of  delegate  to  class  or 
school  council;  official,  president  of  school  council;  financial, 
money  saved  by  class  each  week;  minutes  of  council  or  club; 
reviews,  books,  articles,  speeches,  plays;  of  observations  or  ex- 
periments 

(4)  Note  taking  for  preparation  of  papers,  stories,  discussion,  and 
reports 

(5)  Filling  out  forms,  mail  order  blanks,  application  for  money 
orders,  checks,  deposit  slips,  test  forms,  telegrams  or  cable- 
grams, information  blanks  or  questionnaires,  budgets 

(6)  Making  a  bibliography 

(7)  Creative  writing  for  papers,  clubs,  class,  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine articles  in  school  or  local  paper,  diaries,  imaginative  writ- 
ing, such  as  stories,  poems,  plays 

2.  Correlation    with    school    subjects    affords    varied    opportunities    for 
language  material.  Suggestions  follow: 

a.  Geography:  Imaginary  journeys,  study  of  our  imports,  manufactur- 
ing, cities,  regions,  etc.,  furnish  material  for  oral  talks,  outlines, 
work  in  dictionary  study,  dramatization,  etc. 

b.  History  and  Civics:  Lives  of  heroes  produce  fine  material  for  talks; 
both  history  and  civics  give  much  material  for  debates. 

c.  Literature:  The  memorization  of  poems,  study  of  the  lives  of 
authors  for  composition  work,  increasing  of  vocabulary  through  dic- 
tionary study,  reproduction  of  stories,  book  reports  and  many  other 
ways  in  which  literature  may  be  used  in  language  teaching. 
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d.  Hygiene  and  health:  Poster  work  furnishes  material  for  language 
teaching. 

e.  Arts  and  music:  The  pictures  and  stories  assigned  in  Art  with  the 
study  of  the  artists  give  splendid  opportunities  for  language  teach- 
ing in  oral  talks,  composition  work,  descriptions,  etc.  In  music,  the 
study  of  composers  gives  material  for  oral  talks. 

f.  Nature  study:  Fine  material  for  description  is  provided  in  study  of 
birds,  flowers,  nests,  etc. 

g.  Arithmetic:  Explaining  how  to  do  things  is  one  of  the  language 
uses  in  arithmetic. 

h.  Current  events:  Children  should  be  trained  to  select  items  of  inter- 
est, to  condense  them,  to  make  notes  on  what  they  are  going  to  say, 
and  to  talk  from  their  notes  or  outlines. 

i.  Letters:  Letters  written  in  answer  to  advertisements  for  obtaining 
material  for  illustrative  work  in  other  classes,  serve  as  reason  for 
correct  form,  courtesy,  etc.,  in  letter-writing 

j.  Games:  Directions  for  playing  a  new  game  must  be  carefully  and 
interestingly  given  to  insure  success  on  the  playground.  (Good  sug- 
gestions for  giving  directions  for  a  game  are  found  in  The  Hoosier 
School  Boy  by  Eggleston) 

k.  School  and  assembly  programs,  opening  exercises,  and  other  inter- 
curricular  activities :  Many  uses  for  language  are  suggested  in  these 
topics,  including  many  courtesies,  polite  forms,  and  pleasing  voice 
qualities. 

1.  Bulletin  board  (hall  or  classroom)  and  school  paper:  Both  serve  to 
give  training  in  organization,  and  present  opportunities  for  choos- 
ing words  with  just  the  right  shade  of  meaning,  i.e.  a  refinement 
of  vocabulary.  The  bulletin  board  and  school  paper  are  of  greatest 
service  in  the  teaching  in  English  if  they  adopt  the  policy  of  using 
the  best  work  of  every  child  rather  than  using  only  the  work  of  the 
best  pupils. 

m.  Sharing  work  with  other  grades:  Work  that  has  been  much  enjoyed 
or  that  has  been  particularly  well  done  in  one  grade  may  be  snared 
with  other  grades.  This  may  be  work  done  by  an  individual,  or  a 
group,  or  it  may  be  a  unit  of  work  done  by  the  grade.  At  the  close 
of  the  report,  talk,  story,  reading,  etc.,  the  child  reporting  should 
give  his  listeners  a  chance  to  ask  questions.  When  preparing  to  talk 
to  younger  children,  the  following  points  must  be  emphasized: 

(1)  The  need  to  plan  a  beginning  that  will  particularly  interest  the 
younger  group.  This  may  require  an  entirely  new  beginning. 

(2)  Some   terms   requiring   explanation    for    understanding  by  the 
younger  group  should  be  carefully  worked  over. 

(3)  Listeners  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  dur- 
ing the  talk  or  reading  if  somethink  is  not  clear. 

n.  Concrete  objects  and  illustrative  materials:  Talking  about  an. object 
which  he  can  hold  in  his  hand,  or  which  he  can  have  before  him  for 
the  purposes  of  illustrating  his  points,  aids  in  giving  a  timid  child 
confidence.  Interesting  articles  brought  from  home,  or  articles 
made  by  the  child,  as  a  trap,  or  a  candle  holder,  may  serve  as  foun- 
dation for  oral  talks  and  later  for  written  work. 

o.  Periodicals,  newspaper  or  magazine:  Good  periodicals  in  the  school 
room  bring  a  fresh  interest,  form  a  basis  for  language  work,  and 
give  a  contact  with  happenings  of  the  outside  world.  A  talk  of  one 
or  two  minutes  (well  prepared  beforehand),  or  a  short  written  topic 
is  all  that  is  required.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  ramble  on 
indefinitely.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  notice  the  cartoons 
and  illustrations. 
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p.  Projects  and  group  activities:  Projects  make  contributions  to  lan- 
guage activities  furnishing  purposeful  conversation  in  genuine 
social  situations  and  making  some  additions  to  the  child's  vocabu- 
lary. For  the  lower  grades  such  projects  as  making  a  model  grocery 
store  or  dairy,  a  farm  scene  on  the  sand  table,  a  class  or  school 
newspaper,  a  class  book  of  poems  or  stories,  a  doll  house  with 
furniture,  dressing  a  doll,  are  always  interesting  and  beneficial,  but 
the  most  successful  projects  grow  out  of  specific  needs  of  a  school 
and  are  frequently  suggested  by  the  children  themselves.  Such 
projects  require  much  discussion  as  to  what  to  use,  how  to  make  it, 
and  how  to  arrange  the  objects,  and  are  helpful  in  developing  pupil 
judgment,  responsibility  and  cooperation. 

In  the  fourth  and  succeeding  grades,  it  will  be  understood  that 
projects  in  geography,  history,  hygiene,  citizenship,  agriculture, 
class  entertainments  and  programs,  newspapers,  etc.,  have  their 
language  problems  and  values  and  as  such  should  maintain  a  high 
standard  in  the  language  resulting  therefrom.  No  projects  will  be 
listed  above  the  third  grade.  The  Classroom  Teacher  gives  many 
fine  projects  with  language  values.  (See  the  second  grade  language 
outline  for  a  fruit  and  clothing  project.) 
(1)   Class  newspapers 

Any  school  or  class,  however  poor  or  small,  may  put  out  a 
newspaper  of  sorts.  It  will  be  an  activity  fraught  with  much 
interest  to  the  class  if  properly  motivated.  The  beginnings 
should  be  simple.  A  name  should  of  course  be  given  to  the 
paper.  In  the  upper  grades,  in  the  Junior  High  especially,  a 
study  of  school  newspapers  and  of  dailies  may  be  made  for 
arrangement  and  editorials,  etc.  The  newspapers  that  may  be 
put  out  may  be  classed  as : 

(a)  The  blackboard  newspaper:  For  the  lower  grades  the 
teacher  may  write  the  news  items  dictated  by  the  class  on 
the  board  and  they  may  be  left  there  for  several  days.  For 
grades  higher  up,  the  children  of  a  current  news  club  may 
write  their  items  on  the  board  in  definite  spaces  set  aside 
for  each  kind  of  news  matter. 

(b)  Wrapping  paper  foundation  paper:  In  this  project  the 
articles  written  and  signed  by  each  child  are  pasted  on 
wrapping  paper  in  an  order  agreed  upon. 

(c)  Hectographed  and  longhand  mimeographed  paper:  After 
writing  the  articles  children  use  some  form  of  duplicating 
for  their  newspapers. 

(d)  Typed,  carbon  copy,  or  mimeographed  paper:  Such  paper 
is  possible  in  a  small  school  when  the  teacher  types,  and 
is  also  possible  in  a  larger  school  where  the  office  help  is 
sufficiently  adequate  for  doing  the  typing  necessary.  In 
those  schools  where  a  high  school  commercial  course  is 
maintained,  students  of  the  typing  classes  may  do  the  typ- 
ing and  mimeographing  according  to  a  form  agreed  upon 
by  the  class  putting  out  the  newspaper. 

(e)  Printed  paper:  Such  paper  is  better  handled  by  the  school 
than  by  a  class.  It  may  be  a  page  in  the  local  paper  ar- 
ranged in  a  definite  way  to  bring  out  the  different  types 
of  news,  editorials,  literary  section,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  a 
paper  of  one,  two,  three  or  four  sheets  printed  for  the 
school. 

Any  teacher  can  stimulate  interest  in  the  simpler  types  of  news- 
papers listed  above.  Such  interest  motivates  a  study  of  news- 
paper make-up,  stimulates  care  of  and  attention  to  technique, 
and  originality  and  clearness  of  subject  matter.  (See  Classroom 
Teacher  for  suggestions  on  class  newspapers.) 
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The  resourceful  teacher  will  find  many  other  ways  of  making  life  and 
school  situations  function  in  language  teaching.  It  is  through  the 
study  of  such  situations  and  the  performance  of  activities  so  suggested, 
that  the  pupil  achieves  the  first  essential  of  effective  language  train- 
ing, namely  having  something  definite  about  which  to  talk  or  write.  A 
child  talks  best  when  discussing  a  subject  of  immediate  personal 
interest,  and  when  the  teacher  provides  the  opportunity  for  such  ex- 
pression, a  second  indispensable  factor  in  effective  language  training 
results.  Unless  the  English  training  carries  over  into  other  subjects 
and  into  everyday  speech,  it  is  failing  to  accomplish  a  fundamental 
purpose.  To  effect  such  transfer,  skillful  guidance  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  with  much  attention  to  form  and  content  is  highly  necessary. 
3.  The  language  arts  content 

Other  subjects  may  be  used  to  motivate  language  lessons,  but  it  is  in 
the  language  class  that  the  explicit  instruction  and  training  are  given 
for  using  these  situations  for  functional  English. 

a.  Composition :  Wide  use  is  made  of  written  and  oral  composition,  but 
it  is  in  language  class  that  instruction  to  develop  a  sentence  and 
paragraph  sense,  knowledge  of  punctuation,  etc.,  are  provided. 

b.  Grammar:  Charters  says,  "In  language  we  teach  correct  grammati- 
cal forms,  and  in  grammar  we  explain  why  they  are  correct."  The 
teaching  of  grammar  in  the  grades  is  useful  as  an  aid  in  correcting 
speech,  and  in  mastering  thought,  i.e.,  in  an  unfailing  recognition 
of  the  sentence  unit  in  speech  and  writing.  Those  topics  of  organized 
grammar  study  which  contribute  to  sentence  mastery  in  this  large 
sense,  should  be  presented.  By  common  consent,  grammar  is  also 
burdened  with  the  entire  problem  of  correct  usage,  including  idioms. 
The  preliminary  report  of  the  Grammar  Sub-committee,  Committee 
on  Economy  of  Time  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  holds:  "First  of  all,  English  grammar  is  to  be  taught  as 
the  grammar  of  English,  and  to  serve  the  purposes  of  instruction 
in  English.  It  is  no  reasonable  part  of  its  function  to  teach  facts 
of  general  grammar  which  are  not  specifically  true  of  the  English 
language  or  essential  to  its  mastery — which  are  of  value  only  as 
preparation  for,  or  aid  in,  the  study  of  foreign  languages." 

c.  Dictionary  or  word-study:  Every  subject  or  new  activity  should  in- 
crease and  enrich  a  child 's  vocabulary,  but  it  is  in  the  language 
class  that  training  to  choose  the  exact  word  with  the  right  shade 
of  meaning  should  be  provided.  Exercises  to  discriminate  between 
synonyms  are  helpful,  and  are  provided  in  the  text.  Constant  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  overcoming  provincialisms,  meaningless  words, 
senseless  slang,  and  the  creeping  in  of  foreign  idioms  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  The  teacher  must  take  care  to  point  out  the  well- 
chosen  words  in  the  pupils'  spoken  and  written  exercises. 

d.  Spelling:  Spelling  rules,  use  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  apostrophes,  etc., 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  language  teaching  to  secure 
correct  pronunciation  and  use. 

e.  Dramatization:  As  an  aid  to  oral  reproduction  and  conversation 
exercises,  dramatization  has  much  to  contribute  to  oral  composition, 
and  to  written  composition  for  older  children.  Worthy  dramatic 
expression  calls  for  composition  on  the  part  of  the  child  and  en- 
courages spontaneous  efforts.  Too  often  emphasis  on  the  finished 
product  obscures  the  possibilities  for  growth  in  the  activity  itself, 
and  its  contribution  to  each  participant.  Successful  classroom  dram- 
atization never  degenerates  into  mere  entertainment. 
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Poem  study:  The  chief  purposes  to  be  served  in  the  teaching  of 
poetry  are  to  give  individual  personal  enjoyment,  group  pleasure, 
and  a  deepening  experience.  Poem  study  should  train  pupils  to  see 
word  pictures,  to  feel  and  enjoy  the  rhythm  of  poetry,  to  a  willing- 
ness to  express  themselves  in  musically  beautiful  words.  Poems  may 
be  studied  for  appreciation,  or  for  appreciation  to  be  followed  by 
memorization. 

Story  telling:  This  offers  an  especially  inviting  kind  of  language 
work.  The  story  offers  a  very  fine  kind  of  all-round  practice  in 
cultivating  language  skill,  because  into  its  structure  is  woven  every 
type  of  composition,  narration,  description,  explanation  and  conver- 
sation. Children  enjoy  both  hearing  and  telling  stories. 
Debates:  Subjects  should  be  selected  which  are  neither  too  broad 
nor  too  difficult  for  beginners,  and  which  are  within  their  interests 
and  experiences.  Criticism  should  be  directed  toward : 

(1)  Materia] 

(2)  Organization  of  material 

(3)  Manner  of  presenting 

Better-English  Clubs:  Such  clubs  will  be  most  helpful  in  raising 
English  standards  since  members  pledge  themselves  to  use  pleasant 
voices  and  help  each  other  to  correct  any  speech  errors  or  bad 
English  habits  noted  in  any  member  of  the  group.  (From  the 
Spokane  Course  of  Study.)  Good-English  Clubs  have  been  organized 
successfully  in  grades  as  low  as  the  third.  The  teacher  must  vary 
this  club  work  from  grade  to  grade  and  make  the  necessary  adapta- 
tions. The  chief  values  of  such  clubs  are  in  the  opportunity  "they 
give  for  throwing  upon  the  pupils  the  responsibility  of  planning, 
executing  and  evaluating  various  activities  forming  a  part  of  the 
course  in  English".  The  meetings  afford  opportunity  for  self- 
expression,  polite  discussion,  and  practice  in  the  formalities  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  When  matters  of  school  or  community 
interest  are  being  considered,  as  a  clean-up  campaign,  or  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week,  the  club  can  easily  assume  the  character  of  a  Junior 
Citizenship  League  without  any  lowering  of  its  English  standards. 
The  gang  spirit,  so  lively  among  the  early  adolescents,  may  become 
a  strong  factor  in  the  broadening  of  pupils'  educational  pursuits. 
If  a  club  organization  has  not  been  perfected  in  one  of  the  content 
subjects  or  in  a  grade  earlier  than  the  sixth,  then  a  Good-English 
Club  should  be  formed  in  this  grade  to  acquaint  pupils  with  the 
formalities  of  such  an  organization.  In  a  rural  school  all  could 
participate.  A  simple  constitution  stating  the  purposes  of  organiza- 
tion, the  time  of  meeting,  membership,  the  number  of  officers 
(usually  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer),  their 
terms  and  duties,  should  be  formed.  All  important  points  need  dis- 
cussion and  study  in  class  before  such  a  club  is  organized.  The 
meeting  should  be  properly  conducted  but  sufficient  freedom  and 
spontaneity  should  be  allowed  so  that  the  children  will  be  willing  to 
take  part,  especially  if  the  children  have  not  been  used  to  speaking 
"on  their  feet".  As  the  class  members  become  more  capable  and 
efficient  in  the  work  of  the  club,  more  technicalities  should  be 
taught  and  insisted  upon.  Some  formalities  to  be  practiced  are: 

(1)  Chairman  calling  meeting  to  order  and  presiding 

(2)  Eeading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting  by  secretary  (The  form 
needs  careful  study) 

(3)  Approval  of  minutes  (Chairman  usually  asks  "Are  there  any 
additions  or  corrections  to  the  minutes"?  If  none,  he  says, 
"The  minutes  stand  approved  as  read".) 
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(4)  Committee  reports  on  topics  of  interest  to  the  club  as: 
How  We  Can  Improve  Our  English 

Acquiring  Habits  of  Courtesy 

Plans  for  a  Party  to  Entertain  Our  Parents  (another  class) 

(5)  A  member  on  the  floor  desiring  to  speak,  stands  and  addresses 
the  chair,  "Mr.  (Miss)  Chairman".  Before  going  further,  he 
must  wait  for  recognition  by  the  chairman,  which  usually 
consists  of  a  simple  nod  of  the  head  and  speaking  the  name  of 
the  person  desiring  recognition. 

(6)  Making  a  motion:  If  the  member  wishes  to  propose  an  idea  that 
is  to  lead  to  action  and  needs  the  support  of  the  group,  he  puts 
the  idea  into  the  form  of  a  motion. 

(7)  Seconding  the  motion 

(8)  Discussion  of  the  motion  by  other  members 

(9)  Vote  on  motion 

(10)   Kinds  of  committees  to  be  appointed 

(a)  Program 

(b)  Entertainment 

(c)  Refreshment 

(d)  Book 

See  The  Classroom  Teacher;  Webster  and  Smith;  and  Pearson  and 
Kirchwey,  Essentials  of  English,  Higher  Grades,  for  many  splendid 
suggestions, 
j.  Creative  thinking:  Children  must  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
express  their  thoughts  and  experiences  in  the  form  of  stories,  poems 
and  songs,  and  plays.  Such  exercises  will  aid  in  training  children 
to  group  words  effectively,  to  use  apt  expressions  and  appropriate 
descriptive  terms  and  so  to  materially  increase  their  vocabulary  and 
command  of  words.  Skillful  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
needed  to  keep  children  from  discouragements,  and  to  get  them  to 
work  toward  higher  levels.  Besides  praising  mere  correctness  of 
form,  the  teacher  should  especially  comment  on  the  interesting 
ideas  and  pleasing  expressions.  Reading  the  creative  writings  of 
other  children  to  one's  pupils  will  encourage  original  writing. 
Rhyming  can  be  improved  by  having  pupils  add  missing  lines  to 
make  the  best  poem.  Because  their  skill  in  spelling,  penmanship  and 
punctuation  is  still  too  limited  to  make  it  possible  to  produce 
interesting  ideas  and  pleasing  language  in  writing,  the  children 
in  the  primary  grades  should  be  encouraged  to  dictate  their  sen- 
tences to  the  teacher.  The  list  of  composition  topics  here  given  will 
serve  to  suggest  others  touching  the  child's  interests: 

My  Ambition  (to  be  a  Policeman) 

Having  the  Measles 

My  Ride  in  the  Airplane 

What  I  Like  Best  at  the(  County  Fair 

My  Pet  Lamb 

The  Best  Way  to  Trap  Gophers 

Breaking  a  Colt 

My  First  Experience  on  Skis 

My  Brother's  Wart  Cure 

The  Best  April  Fool  Joke 

Playing  Fair 

The  Game  I  Like  Best 

Making  a  Radio  Outfit 

My  First  Loaf  of  Bread 
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Why  the  Cake  Didn't  Rise 

My  Best  Friend  (Pal  or  Chum) 

When  My  Favorite  Uncle  Comes 

How  to  Make  Good  Waffles 

When  I  Take  Care  of  the  Baby 

Why  I  Like  Valentine's  Day 

My  First  Night  Away  from  Home 

An  Icy  Path 

Surprising  a  Woodchuck 

How  Shep  Saved  My  Life 

The  Stranger  Who  Came  to  Our  House 

Care  of  Wraps  at  School 

My  Funniest  Experience 

How  I  Earned  My  Bank  Money 

When  the  Lights  Went  Out 

When  I  Believed  in  Santa  Claus 

A  Joke  I  Played  on  Father 

A  Visit  to  the  Principal's  Office 

How  the  Ink  Was  Spilled 

How  to  Play  ' '  Blind  Man 's  Buff '  f 

When  Mother  Says,  "Get  Up" 

Why  I  Eat  Slowly 

One  Good  Health  Habit  I  Have  Formed 

How  I  Made  a  Bird  House 

How  My  Home  Town  Got  Its  Name 

My  Best  Christmas  Present 

A  Good  Joke  on  Me 

Memories  of  an  African  Slave  Trader 

Written  in  a  Prison  Cell 

Westward  Bound  by  the  Erie  Canal 

Vanity  Gets  a  Blow 

Locked  Out  of  Our  House 

How  to  Make  a  Fire  Without  Matches 

How  to  Make  a  Bird  Bath 

How  a  Story  Grows 

A  Homeless  Cat 

How  I  Astonished  the  Neighbors 

How  I  Care  for  My  Canary 

Why  I  changed  my  mind 

What  I  Saw  Through  a  Crack  in  the  Fence 

When  I  Had  My  Picture  Taken 

How  I  Played  Tom  Sawyer 

Why  We  Did  Not  Eat  Our  Picnic  Lunch 

What  I  Am  Thankful  For 

The  Most  Foolish  Thing  I  Ever  Did 

The  above  should  serve  to  motivate  the  creative  type  of  writing  for 
the  grades  above  the  third.  The  pupils  should  often  be  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  topics  with  the  teacher's  approval. 
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B.  Preparation  for  procedure 

The  fact  that  -children  have  already  learned  to  express  themselves  with 
considerable  accuracy  and  fluency  before  coining  to  school  has  in  a  way 
obscured  the  problem  of  language  teaching.  Children  are  not  beginners 
in  language  as  they  are  in  reading  or  writing  or  any  other  school  subject. 
This  remarkable  language  growth  of  the  pre-school  child  is  secured  in  a 
dynamic  way — that  is  by  use  in  worthwhile  activities.  The  language 
exercises  should  not  be  divorced  from  actual  use,  and  the  teacher  would 
do  well  always  to  emphasize  the  social  ends  and  aims,  rather  than  the 
mere  formal  objectives.  Before  organizing  her  procedure  for  teaching 
language,  the  teacher  must  have  the  objectives  in  view,  the  attainments 
to  be  secured,  the  chief  errors  to  be  corrected,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
children's  interests  and  abilities.  The  teacher  must  begin  her  instruction 
on  the  level  of  the  child.  As  an  aid  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the 
following  suggestions  to  the  teacher  are  given: 

1.  Read  the  General  Suggestions  in  the  Language  Outlines. 

2.  Become  familiar  with  the  grade  outline  as  given  in  the  course  of  study 
and  know  the  attainments  for  the  previous  grade  and  the  objectives 
and  attainments  of  the  grade  to  be  taught. 

3.  Become  familiar  with  the  text  and  the  teacher's  helps  with  the  text. 

4.  Read  some  of  the  good  authorities  on  teaching  English  for  the  best 
viewpoints.  (See  bibligraphy  at  end  of  general  suggestions.) 

C.  Organization  of  procedure 

Organization  of  procedure,  to  be  effective,  must  make  provision'  for 
motivation  (need),  presentation  (teaching),  fixation  (drill),  and  applica- 
tion (use). 

1.  Motivation — need 

The  normal  child  has  constant  need  for  expressing  his  ideas  under 
ordinary  conditions  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  will  try  to  do 
better,  or  even  that  he  will  try  to  do  as  well  as  he  can  under  the  usual 
school  conditions.  The  teacher  must  give  proper  stimulation  and  so 
make  the  child  realize  he  has  something  to  say  and  create  such  an 
atmosphere  that  he  will  have  a  real  desire  to  say  it.  This  applies  to 
oral  and  to  written  composition.  When  a  child  has  something  worth- 
while to  say,  then  he  can  be  made  to  understand  that  he  must  use 
care  if  he  wishes  to  make  himself  quite  clear ;  and  it  is  in  such 
connection  that  a  child  can  be  led  to  see  that  errors  interfere  with 
clearness.  Life  situations  and  subject  materials  not  only  provide  the 
content  but  should  also  provide  motivation  in  language  teaching.  (See 
under  Content  above.)  The  hope  for  reward  is  the  driving  force  in 
most  of  us — though  this  may  be  a  higher  or  lower  one.  The  language 
teacher  should  find  the  motive  that  makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  the 
individual  pupil;  it  may  be  the  wish  to  be  class  president,  to  take 
part  in  debates,  to  write  stories  or  poetry,  to  imitate  the  style  of 
speaking  or  writing  of  a  favorable  orator  or  author,  merely  to  receive 
praise  of  teacher  and  parents,  or  to  do  better  than  others  do. 

2.  Presentation — teaching 

The  emphasis  should  always  be  upon  oral  composition  and  free  dis- 
course, rather  than  upon  written  and  formal  work.  The  child  must  be 
a  happy  and  active  participant.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his 
contribution  even  though  small  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  day's 
work.  Again,  the  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  fit  the  language 
needs  of  the  child,  with  increasing  emphasis  on  self-criticism  in  all 
language  activities.  Whenever  possible  the  class  should  be  led  to  set 
up  its  own  standards.  Class  or  self-formulated  standards  are  most 
meaningful.  To  give  opportunity  for  class  criticism  and  training  for 
self-criticim  the  Omaha  Course  of  Study  has  the  following  excellent 
suggestions : 
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a.  "To  be  effective,  class  criticism  must  be  skillfully  directed.  If 
children  criticize  indiscriminately  in  one  lesson — position,  clear 
enunciation,  language,  grammar  and  type  of  story — time  may  be 
spent  indefinitely  and  little  accomplished. 

' '  The  following  plan  is  suggested  for  developing  intelligent  criti- 
cism: 

1  *■  In  one  lesson  limit  the  criticism  to : 

(1)  "The  Title  (Is  it  interesting?  Does  it  fit?) 

(2)  "Was  the  first  sentence  interesting  and  important,  or  was  it 
trivial? 

(3)  "Was  the  story  interesting? 
"In  another: 

(1)  "Improvement  in  choice  words 

(2)  "Commendation  of  choice  words  used 

(3)  "Elimination  of  incorrect  forms 
"In  another: 

(1)  "Number  of  complete  sentences  used 

(2)  "Kinds  of  sentences  (short,  to  the  point,  or  long) 

(3)  "Good  beginning  and  ending  sentences 

' "  The  teacher  will  find  many  more  types  of  criticism  needed  than 
those  outlined  here,  but  if  she  directs  the  attention  of  the  class 
to  a  few  things  each  day,  she  will  find  that  the  criticism  of  the 
class  is  growing  more  helpful". 

b.  Begin  self-criticism  early.  Through  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  the  pupil  should  become  more  proficient  in  criticism  of  his 
own  work.  He  should  learn  to  hand  in  written  work  only  after  he 
is  satisfied  that  it  is  as  good  as  he  can  make  it 

The  following  may  be  used  as  a  test  for  self-criticism: 

(1)  Is  my  title  interesting  and  does  it  fit? 

(2)  Does  my  first  sentence  carry  me  into  the  story? 

(3)  Did  I  have  one  point  to  my  story? 

(4)  Did  I  have  a  good  concluding  sentence? 

(5)  Have  I  the  proper  margin,  heading,  indention? 

(6)  Did  I  leave  a  space  between  my  heading  and  title,  and  one  be- 
tween my  title  and  the  first  line  of  my  story? 

(7)  Did  I  begin  the  principal  words  of  my  title  with  capital  letters? 

(8)  Have  I  read  my  story  carefully  to  see  that  there  are  no  mis- 
spelled words? 

c.  Suggested  standard  form  for  written  work.  (From  Iowa  Course  of 
Study) 

Title  in  middle  of  first  line 

First  word  of  title  capitalized 

Each  important  word  of  title  capitalized 

Space  between  title  and  body  of  material 

One-inch  margin  on  left 

Such  an  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  children  to  do  consider- 
able self -correction.  Similar  standards  may  be  set  up  for  judging 
book  reports,  reports  on  magazine  articles,  opening  exercise  talks, 
or  assembly  hall  programs.  Such  standards  may  be  used  for  oral  or 
written  work. 
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d.  Suggestive  outline  for  book  report 
Title  of  book.  Kind  of  story 
Author.  Give  facts  of  interest  about 
Setting.  Time  and  place  of  the  story 

Characters.  List  of  main  ones,  a  discussion  of  favorite  ones  giving 

appearance,  occupation,  character 

Specially  interesting  incidents 

Opinion   of   the   book.    Eeason   for   liking    or    disliking.    Suggested 

changes.  Would  you  recommend  it  to  a  friend?  Why? 

e.  Suggested  questions  for  self-criticism  for  talks  before  an  audience 
The  material  in  the  composition 

Is  the  subject  in  general  such  as  will  interest  my  hearers? 
Have  I  chosen  the  facts  on  topics  best  suited  to  bring  out  my 
purpose  ? 

Have  I  arranged  my  points  to  best  interest  my  listeners? 
Have  I  a  good  opening  sentence?  A  good  ending? 
Is  my  language  such  as  will  hold  the  attention  of  my  hearers? 
Is  it  grammatical  and  are  my  words  correctly  pronounced? 
The  presentation 

Do  I  know  my  talk  so  well  that  I  can  speak  without  faltering? 
Am  I  il alive"  in  my  delivery? 

Can   I   be   heard   easily   and   understood    clearly?    Is   my   voice 
natural? 

Is  my  position  easy  and  dignified? 

Are  there  certain  forms,  as  addressing  the  chair,  for  me  to  re- 
member? 

f.  Test  for  judging  value  of  seatwork* 

(1)  Does  it  have  a  purpose  which  the  child  understands? 

(2)  Is  it  based  upon  child  interests? 

(3)  Is  there  a  motive  which  will  sustain  interest? 

(4)  Does  it  give  opportunity  for  independent  thinking? 

(5)  Does  it  provide  for  originality  and  initiative? 

(6)  Does  it  develop  ability  to  concentrate? 

(7)  Is  it  easy  enough  to  prevent  discouragement,  and  yet  difficult 
enough  to  challenge  effort? 

(8)  Does  it  help  the  child  to  enjoy  between  recitation  periods? 

(9)  Does  it  develop  good  habits  of  study? 
3.  Fixation — drill 

H.  C.  Pearson  says,  "English  differs  from  the  other  school  subjects, 
....  in  the  difficulties  under  which  it  works  in  trying  to  achieve  its 
ends.  When  the  child  is  out  of  the  schoolroom,  he  continues  to  use  his 
mother  tongue  freely,  but  oftentimes  under  conditions  that  are  far 
from  ideal  and  that  do  not  tend  to  develop  correct  language  habits. 
In  other  words,  while  the  child  is  out  of  school  he  is  quite  likely  to  be 
acquiring  incorrect  habits  of  expression  that  the  school  must  try  to 
correct.  When  one  considers  the  amount  of  time  that  the  child  is  in 
school  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  time  he  spends  outside  the 
school's  influence,  the  problem  appears  the  more  serious  ....  In  other 
school  subjects,  however,  such  as  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history, 
the  out-of -school  experience  does  not  tend  to  break  down  that  which 
the  school  is  trying  to  build  up  ...  .  The  English  teacher,  however, 
has  to  start  her  work  on  soil  that  is  already  choked  with  the  weeds  of 
bad  habits  and  has  to  contend  with  influences  that  are  continually 
tending  to  counteract  her  instruction."  That  being  the  case,  the  need 


(*New  Mexico  Course  of  Study.) 
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for  drill  in  language  teaching  is  very  evident.  Drill  is  intensive  con- 
centration and  practice  upon  a  needed  change.  The  drill  period  should 
be  employed  after  the  need  is  recognized  by  the  children.  It  should 
be  short,  definite  and  as  varied  as  possible.  Various  language  games 
aid  in  making  language  habits  automatic.  There  should  be  more  pro- 
vision for  thoughtful  and  systematic  drill  in  oral  than  in  written 
composition  for  various  reasons.  The  Denver  Course  of  Study  enumer- 
ates the  following: 

a.  People  are  more  often  judged  by  their  speaking  than  by  their 
writing. 

b.  The  mistakes  made  in  speaking  are  more  frequent  and  crucial. 

c.  There  are  more  blunders  in  taste  than  in  mechanics. 

d.  More  people  can  spell  correctly  than  enunciate  well. 

e.  More  people  can  write  well  than  can  use  the  voice  pleasingly. 

f.  Speaking  involves  more  numerous  and  varied  skills  than  writing. 

g.  Letter  writing  is  the  most  important  form  of  written  English  be- 
cause the  majority  of  people  have  almost  no  other  need  for  writing. 

4.  Application — use 

Sheridan  says,  "Language  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  It  is,  also,  for  many  reasons  the  subject  that  is 
most  difficult  to  teach' \  Many  opportunities  for  putting  into  use 
the  forms  taught  and  drilled  upon  in  language,  are  offered  in  school 
since  English  teaching  can  not  be  isolated  from  geography  teaching 
or  arithmetic  teaching,  etc.  The  other  subjects  are  learned  in  part 
through  the  pupil's  use  of  language.  English  must  be  taught  all  the 
time  because  it  is  used  or  misused  all  the  time.  Some  points  to  be  kept 
in  mind  are: 

a.  Instruction  adapted  to  individual  needs 

Lessons  should  be  so  planned  that  a  certain  minimum  accomplish- 
ment may  be  expected  from  all,  and  in  addition  the  brighter  or 
more  favored  children  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  receive  extra 
credit  for  further  achievement.  In  following  such  a  plan,  the 
bright  pupils  will  do  their  best  work  with  the  enriched  program  and 
the  slow,  poorly  prepared  pupil  will  be  able  to  attain  satisfactory 
results.  In  planning  language  drills,  the  teacher  must  keep  in  mind 
that  some  pupils  need  intensive  work  on  certain  language  errors 
while  others  do  not.  All  work  should  be  planned  to  bring  out  the 
best  the  pupil  is  capable  of. 

b.  Values  in  recognizing  a  child's  best  work  in 

(1)  Serving  to  stimulate  the  child  to  do  better 

(2)  Promoting  a  sense  of  fairness,  and  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
teacher's  judgments 

(3)  Commending  the  good  in  the  child's  work  (when  sincere),  even 
though  the  teacher  then  criticises  it  for  weak  points 

c.  Importance  of  giving  individual  aid  to  overcome  errors.  The  time 
of  the  class  should  not  be  taken  for  dealing  with  individual  errors. 

(1)  In  rural  schools  individual  assistance  may  be  provided  in  the 
seat  work  period. 

(2)  In  graded  schools,  an  individual  aid  period  may  be  provided. 

d.  Keeping  lists  of  "gross"  errors  in  language  made  by  the  pupils 
and  then  making  concentrated  efforts  to  overcome  them.  It  would 
be  valuable  to  keep  a  case  record  of  each  child,  using  cards  to 
record  the  speech  difficulty,  the  good  points,  the  interests  in  read- 
ing and  in  other  activities.  It  is  best  to  work  on  one  or  two  errors 
at   a   time,    rather   than   to    waste    energy   by    only   half   learning. 
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Klapper  says  that  a  definite  number  of  errors  should  be  assigned 
to  each  year,  three  or  four  for  the  lower  grades  and  five  or  six  for 
the  upper  grades,  for  concentrated  drill  and  study 

(1)  The  great  proportion  of  language  errors  is  due  to: 

(a)  Use  of  wrong  verb,  can  for  may,  learn  for  teach 

(b)  Confusion  of  tense  forms,  has  went  for  has  gone,  done  for 
did,  et  for  ate 

(c)  Failure  of  the  verb  to  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and 
number,  he  don't  know  how,  for  he  doesn't  know  how;  the 
great  part  of  the  apples  are  spoiled,  for  the  great  part  of 
the  apples  is  spoiled 

(d)  Double  negatives,  they  don't  hardly  know,  for  they  hardly 
know;  I  can  never  go  no  place,  for  I  can  never  go  any 
place 

(e)  Syntactical  redundance,  Mary  she  likes,  for  Mary  likes; 
where  is  it  at?  for  where  is  it?  Where  is  she  going  to?  for 
where  is  she  going? 

(f)  Misuse  of  pronouns,  them  for  those,  work  for  you  and  I, 
instead  of  work  for  you  and  me;  who  do  you  want?  for 
whom  do  you  want? 

(2)  The  Pittsburgh  list  of  language  errors  contains  23  individual 
errors  which  constitute  practically  one-half  of  all  language 
errors.  J.  K.  Ellwood  says  that  "  about  25  demons  are  respon- 
sible for  fully  half  of  all  errors  in  English  in  the  eight  grades. 
Surely  it  should  not  require  eight  years  to  annihilate  so  small 
a  force. " 

(3)  The  chief  errors  in  written  composition  are  in  punctuation, 
spelling,  sentence  structure,  capitalization,  indentation,  and  use 
of  apostrophe.  J.  K.  Ellwood  mentions  the  fact  that  in  a  recent 
study  made  of  business  and  social  letters,  errors  made  in 
punctuation  and  in  sentence  structure  represent  the  chief  er- 
rors made  by  adults. 

(4)  Careless  articulation  of  words  is  a  national  fault  in  America. 
This  ' '  slouchiness ' '  in  speech  is  seen  in  the  dropping  of  "  g" 
in  ' '  ing ' '  words  as  goin ',  and  in  such  carelessly  mispronounced 
words  as  jist,  git,  kin,  bekus,  fer,  jography,  lookit  or  lookee 
for  look,  our'n,  kinda  for  kind  of,  etc.  There  should  be  pro- 
vided daily  for  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  enuncia- 
tion drills  to  emphasize  the  beginnings  of  words,  to  sound  end- 
ings distinctly  as  d,  t,  g,  etc.,  to  articulate  each  syllable  dis- 
tinctly as  in  the  word  particular,  to  separate  words,  i.e.  not  to 
run  them  together  as  in  dontcha  for  don't  you,  and  gitchar  for 
get  your. 

(5)  The  following  stories  furnish  an  opportunity  for  repetition  of 
troublesome  forms : 

(a)  The  Stone  Cutter,  (I  wish  I  were),  Bailey,  For  the  Chil- 
dren's Hour 

(b)  How  Jack  Went  to  Seek  His  Fortune  (May  I?),  Tileston, 
The  Children's  Treasure  Trove  of  Peai'ls 

(c)  The  Little  Pine  Tree  Who  Wished  for  New  Leaves,  (I 
wish,  ate,  broke,  broken),  Bailey,  For  the  Children's  Hour 

(d)  The  Babbit  and  the  Easter  Eggs,  (lay,  laid),  Evans,  Edu- 
cation by  Story  Telling 

(e)  The  Sheep  and  the  Pig,  (may,  can),  Bailey  For  the  Chil- 
dren's Hour 

(f )  The  Babbit  Who  Was  Grateful,  (saw),  Bailey,  Tell  Me  An- 
other Story 
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(g)  The  Camel  and  the  Pig,   (ate),  Bailey,  Tell  Me  Another 

Story 
(h)  The  Travels  of  a  Fox,    (ate,  flew,  caught,  may),  Bailey, 

For  the  Children's  Hour 
(i)    The  Tomato  Story,  (saw,  grew,  ate,  gave,  got,  brot,  drew), 

Bailey,  For  the  Children's  Hour 

Other  well-known  stories  that  serve  a  similar  purpose  are: 

(j)   The  Pig  Brother,  (I  am  not) 

(k)  Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears,    (has  eaten,  has  sat,  has 

been  lying) 

(1)    The  Old  Old  Man  and  the  Wee  Wee  Brownie,  (I  have 

nothing) 
(m)  The  Frog  Who  Wanted  To  Be  as  Big  as  an  Ox,  (burst) 
(n)  Little  Eed  Eiding  Hood,  (It  is  I) 
(o)  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  (It  is  he) 

The  following  rhymes  afford  an  opportunity  to  memorize  cor- 
rect forms  and  afford  practice  in  their  use: 

(p)  A  was  an  Apple,  (was,  bit,  ate,  got,  ran,  stole,  took,  etc.), 
Curry-Clippinger,  Children's  Literature 

(q)  If  All  the  World  Were  Apple-Pie,  (were,  would),  Curry- 
Clippinger,  Children's  Literature 

(r)  If  All  the  Sea  Were  one  Sea,  (were,  should),  Curry-Clip- 
pinger, Children's  Literature 

(s)  If,  If 's  and  And's,  (were,  would),  Curry-Clippinger,  Chil- 
dren's Literature 

(t)  If  Wishes  Were  Horses,  (were,  should),  Curry-Clippinger, 
Children 's  Literature 

(u)  The  House  That  Jack  Built,  (lay,  ate),  Bailey,  For  the 
Children's  Hour 

(v)  Simple  Simon,  (I  haven't  any),  any  Mother  Goose  collec- 
tion 

(6)    Teacher's  tests* 

Teachers  can  learn  to  make  their  own  true-false,  completion, 
and  multiple  choice  tests  and  can,  through  the  results,  deter- 
mine how  well  pupils  have  mastered  the  material  taught  and 
where  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  to  secure  more  satisfactory 
results.  Every  pupil  should  know  what  he  is  doing  and  why  he 
is  doing  it  in  a  particular  way.  With  these  facts  firmly  fixed 
in  mind  the  standardized  tests,  or  any  special  checking  devices, 
will  enable  teachers  and  pupils  to  measure  progress. 

VI.  Standard  Tests 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  scientific  measurement  device  in  language  teaching 
derives  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impersonal  and  objective  and  specific.  Spoken 
language,  being  habitual,  highly  personal  and  subjective,  is  difficult  of  ap- 
praisal by  the  speaker,  and  reliable  standard  tests  because  of  their  imperson- 
alness  have  met  this  difficulty.  Again  the  nature  of  the  language  process 
being  intricate,  its  effectiveness  depending  on  so  many  factors,  so  many 
separate  acts,  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure  progress,  and  this  difficulty  has 
been  met  by  adequate  standard  tests  because  they  are  specific. 

A.  Services  rendered  by  standard  tests 

1.  They  furnish  the  teacher  a  more  trustworthy  means  of  grading,  group- 
ing, and  promoting. 


(*From  Oregon  Course  of  Study.) 
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2.  They  reveal  the  special  language  weaknesses  that  need  intensive  in- 
struction and  drill. 

3.  They  set  up  desirable  and  attainable  goals  in  each  grade. 

4.  They  make  it  possible  to  compare  the  language  ability  of  any  class  or 
individual  with  the  standard  ability  of  the  grade,  and  to  determine 
progress    made. 

5.  In  general,  they  tend  to  make  language  teaching  more  definite. 

B.  The  limitations  of  tests 

1.  Language,  being  a  mode  of  behavior  dependent  upon  environment,  be- 
comes unnatural  and  artificial  when  the  child  is  made  self-conscious 
about  it,  and  his  genuine  language  ability  can  not  then  be  accurately 
measured.  This  is  particularly  true  in  tests  covering  the  oral  aspects 
of  language.  A  child  may  do  very  well  in  a  written  test  on  verbs,  but 
in  ordinary  speech  make  glaring  mistakes  in  the  same  forms. 

2.  Testing  is  not  to  be  substituted  for  teaching.  Both  testing  and  teach- 
ing are  necessary,  but  the  two  should  not  be  confused  as  to  purposes 
or  procedures.  Teaching  should  be  the  main  activity,  testing  the 
measuring  part.  Too  frequent  employment  of  tests  may  add  to  the 
formality  of  English  teaching. 

3.  The  more  general  the  test  or  scale  in  language  and  compositional 
achievement,  the  more  unreliable  are  the  results.  There  are  too  many 
types  of  compositions  with  many  aspects  and  features  of  the  various 
types  to  be  measured  by  the  same  scale. 

4.  The  English  tests  and  scales,  measuring  the  formal  aspects  of  language, 
are  the  most  reliable  because  both  correctness  and  clearness  may  be 
measured.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  measure  qualities  involving  the 
comparative  shade  of  excellence  as  forcefulness,  vigor,  spontaneity, 
naturalness,  and  appropriateness.  Granting  all  these  limitations,  the 
standardized  test  is  still  more  reliable  than  the  loose  personal  sub- 
jective judgment  of  the  average  teacher. 

C.  Kinds  of  standard  tests 

There  are  few  standardized  tests  and  scales  for  the  first  two  grades,  and 
not  many  more  for  grades  three  and  four.  The  scales  and  tests  for  these 
grades  usually  deal  with  specific  goals  and  grade  ' '  standards '  \ 

1.  Composition  scales 

a.  Clark  Letter  Writing  Test,  (Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloom- 
ington,  111.).  This  measures  correct  form  in  social  and  business  let- 
ters. For  sixth  grade  and  up 

b.  Hudelson  Typical  Composition  Ability  Scale,  (Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Bloomington,  111.).  A  useful  derivative  of  the  Hillegas 
Scale,  the  first  carefully  prepared  scale  for  measuring  English.  A 
scale  for  measuring  quality.  Fourth  grade  and  up 

c.  Lewis  English  Composition  Scales,  (World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.).  This  measures  special  types  of  composition  as  order  letter, 
letter  of  application,  narrative  social  letter,  problematic  social 
letter,  and  simple  narration.  Statistically  well  built.  Third  grade 
and  up 

d.  Van  Wagenen  English  Composition  Scales,  (World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers,  N.  Yv).  Narration,  description  and  exposition  measured 
separately  for  thought  content,  structure,  and  mechanics.  Rating 
somewhat  complex.  For  third  grade  and  up 

2.  Sentence  structure 

a.  Conkling  and  Pressey  Diagnostic  Test  in  Sentence  Structure,  (Pub- 
lic School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.).  In  four  forms  and  so 
may  be  used  for  first,  second,  etc.,  testing.  Third  grade  and  up 
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b.  New  York  English  Survey  Tests,  (Public  School  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  111.).  Very  popular.  Fourth  grade  and  up 

c.  Seaton  and  Pressey  Minimal  Essentials  Test  in  Sentence  Structure, 
(Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111.).  Punctuation  Test 
on  the  same  sheet.  Third  grade  and  up 

Note:  The  three  tests  last  named  have  other  forms  dealing  with 
capitalization,  grammar,  usage,  and  punctuation  as  well  as  sentence 
structure. 

d.  Greene  English  Organization  Test,  (S.  A.  Courtis,  1807  E.  Grand 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich.).  Third  grade  and  up 

3.  Grammar  and  usage 

a.  Charters  Diagnostic  Language  Tests,  (Public  School  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  111.).  Measures  knowledge  of  pronouns,  verbs,  and 
miscellaneous.  Third  grade  and  up 

b.  Kelly,    Euch,    and    Terman,    Standford    Achievement    Test    No.    8, 

(World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.).  Tests  language  usage.  Fourth 
grade  and  up 

c.  Wilson  Language  Error  Test,  (World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.). 
Tests  pupils'  ability  to  recognize  and  avoid  the  common  language 
errors.  Third  grade  and  up 

See  note  above 

4.  Punctuation  and  capitalization 

a.  Providence  Inventory  Test  in  Punctuation,  and  in  Capitalization, 
(Public  Schools,  Providence  E.  I.).  Two  tests,  one  for  grades  3  and 
4,  and  one  for  grades  5  to  12 

b.  Starch  Punctuation  Scale  A,  (Daniel  Starch,  1374  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass.).  Fifth  grade  and  up 

5.  General 

a.  Clapp  Correct  English,  Forms  A  and  B,  (Lakeland  Publishing  Co., 
217  No.  Mills  St.,  Madison,  Wis.).  Tests  capitalization,  word  form 
and  usage,  and  grammar.  Fifth  grade  and  up 

b.  Clapp  and  Young,  Self-Marking  School  Tests,  English  No.  1,  (Ad- 
dress as  above.)  Tests  punctuation,  capitalization,  grammar,  word 
form  and  usage.  Fifth  grade  and  up 

c.  Columbian  Achievement  Tests,  (Columbian  Test  Service,  855  North 
Nelson  Eoad,  Columbus,  Ohio).  A  systematic  continual  school  sur- 
vey, to  show  the  progress  of  the  student  and  of  the  class.  Tests  of 
equal  difficulty  to  be  given  at  regular  intervals.  Separate  tests  in 
6  to  9  subjects  prepared  for  each  grade — and  are  issued  every  sec- 
ond month  during  the  year.  For  third  grade  and  up 
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Primary  Language  and  Composition 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

It  is  of  essential  importance  in  the  teaching  of  primary  language  (grades 
one,  two  and  three)  to  create  a  friendly,  homelike  atmosphere.  The  teacher 
of  language  must  provide  physical  surroundings  conducive  to  easy  fellowship 
for  a  group  often  varying  greatly  in  their  language  development  and  includ- 
ing as  difficult  problems,  the  child  who  wishes  to  dominate  the  little  group 
by  incessant  talking  as  well  as  the  timid  and  monosyllabic  child.  In  forming 
a  social  group  of  these  heterogeneous  units,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to 
discover  points  of  common  interest  or  experience  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
attack.  This  is  made  easier  by  the  facts  that  the  children  of  these  grades 
crave  companionship  and  information,  and  school  still  furnishes  their  most 
thrilling  social  experience.  The  situation  to  be  aimed  at  is  *  *  That  of  the 
normal  social  group,  in  which  individuals  speak  naturally  and  spontaneously, 
but  with  due  regard  to  standards  of  courtesy",  while  the  others  listen.  These 
grades  are  placed  together  because  the  technique  of  teaching  them  is  similar, 
and  the  content  is  very  largely  outside  of  textbooks. 

II.  General  Objectives  for  Primary  Language 

A.  To  develop: 

1..  Self-confidence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  through  a  realization  that 
experiences  told  by  others  are  similar  to  his  own 

2.  A  feeling  of  social  responsibility  by  giving  courteous  attention  to  the 
remarks  of  others,  by  telling  only  those  experiences  which  will  interest 
hearers,  and  by  using  those  language  forms  accepted  by  current  usage 

3.  The  ability  to  tell  or  write  his  experiences  clearly,  in  two  or  three 
interesting,  well-constructed  logically  arranged  sentences  (General  ob- 
jectives from  the  New  Hampshire  Course  of  Study) 

III.  General  Attainments  in  Primary  Language 

A.  Through  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  primary  grades  each  pupil  should 
have  developed : 

1.  A  certain  amount  of  self-confidence 

2.  A  desire  and  purpose  for  expressing  themselves 

3.  A  beginning  appreciation  for  the  beauty  of  well-spoken  and  well- 
written  English 

4.  An  agreeable  speaking  voice 

5.  Clear  enunciation 

6.  Correct  use  of  see,  do,  come,  and  go;  elimination  of  ain't,  git,  have 
got,  an  for  and.  Sterling  Leonard  suggests  as  a  minimum  in  gram- 
mar and  idiom  for  the  first  three  grades  the  expressions,  I  did,  I  saw, 
have  seen,  I  lay,  I  came,  I  haven't  any,  you  were,  I  have  gone 

7.  The  ability  to  check  all  work,  oral  and  written,  by  standards  agreed 
upon  by  the  class;  which  standards  may  be  written  on  the  board  until 
pupils  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  (From  Washington  State 
Course  of  Study) 
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Grade  One 

The  language  work  of  the  first  grade  is  rather  informal,  though  not  inci- 
dental, since  a  regular  period  is  set  aside  each  day  for  training  in  oral  and 
later  in  written  composition  to  prepare  for  the  more  specific  work  in  the 
later  grades. 

I.  Objectives 

A.  Oral  composition 

The  biggest  part  of  the  work  of  this  grade  should  be  oral.   The  aim 
should  be : 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  and  habit  of  talking  in  sentences;  to  develop 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence  sense 

2.  To  establish  a  few  habits  of  speech  necessary  for  children  of  this  age 

3.  To  secure  correct  posture,  clear  articulation,  and  a  natural  speaking 
voice 

4.  To  train  the  child:  to  criticize  constructively  oral  composition  by  him- 
self and  others,  in  the  elimination  of  ands,  uhs,  etc.;  and  in  develop- 
ing better  sentences 

5.  To  develop  the  power  of  listening 

6.  To  stimulate  imagination  through  the  study  of  the  beautiful  in  poetry, 
pictures  and  stories 

7.  To  encourage  the  enlargement  of  the  child's  vocabulary  by  encourag- 
ing free  talk  about  things  he  is  interested  in 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  Any  desire  of  the  child  for  written  composition  should  be  encouraged 
and  developed.  Little  stories  or  compositions  produced  orally  by  a 
child  or  a  group  may  be  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher.  These 
may  then  be  copied  by  the  children  with  various  word-cards  and 
sentence  building  materials,  in  either  print  or  script.  Such  seat  work 
lays  the  foundation  for  future  written  work,  giving  the  child  practice 
in  sentence  construction,  in  the  spacing  of  words,  in  the  placing  of 
capitals,  periods  and  question  marks. 

2.  Capitalization  and  punctuation  are  also  emphasized  by  the  children's 
writing  of  their  own  names  and  their  grade.  Their  attention  should 
constantly  be  called  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  sentences  at  the 
board,  in  their  readers,  etc. 

3.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  there  should  be  developed  the  ability  to 
copy  correctly  simple  motivated  sentences  as  "Come  to  our  party", 
' '  I  am  sorry  you  are  sick ",  "To  my  Valentine ' ',  etc. 

4.  A  cooperative  letter  of  invitation  or  acceptance  of  two  or  three  short 
sentences,  dictated  by  the  pupils  and  written  by  the  teacher  at  the 
board  and  then  copied  by  the  children,  is  valuable  as  preparation  for 
future  letter  writing 

5.  All  the  best  authorities  agree  that  the  pupils  of  this  grade  are  too 
greatly  handicapped  in  the  mechanical  ability  to  write  and  spell  to 
be  able  to  give  the  necessary  thought  to  written  composition  as  such 

II.  Text 

There  should  be  no  text  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  should  have 
several  books  to  aid  her  in  planning  the  work  as  Primary  Language  Methods, 
Language  Games  and  Activities.  (See  bibliography  at  end  of  Primary 
Language  Outlines.) 
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III.  Attainments 

A.  Oral  composition 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  child  should  be  able  to : 

1.  Talk  in  a  free  and  easy  manner  about  one  thing  of  interest  to  himself 
developing  the  sentences  in  good  sequence,  and  keeping  to  the  point 
Example:    I   saw  a  boy  riding  horseback.  He  was  making  his  horse 
gallop.  I  was  afraid  he  would  fall  off.  (See  Young  and  Memmott  for 
other  examples.) 

2.  Think  a  short  sentence  through  before  speaking  it 

3.  Eeproduce  a  short  story  suited  to  the  grade,  or  the  incidents  of  a 
longer  story  when  helped  with  the  sequence 

4.  Take  part  readily  in  simple  dramatizations  and  other  group  activities 

5.  Eepeat  not  less  than  five  short  poems  memorized 

6.  Show  increasing  power  to  use  correctly  in  conversation  the  language 
forms  especially  indicated  for  this  grade 

7.  Use  habitually  the  courteous  forms  of  speech,  as  "Thank  you", 
"Good  morning",  "Yes,  Miss  Gray",  "Excuse  me" 

8.  Show  marked  improvement  in  enunciation,  and  in  vocabulary  growth 

9.  Join  in  an  orderly  conversation  or  speak  to  the  class  in  a  soft,  clear 
voice 

10.  Begin  to  offer  constructive  criticism  of  his  own  and  others '.  work 

B.  Written  composition 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  child  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Write  his  own  name,  grade,  and  name  of  school 

2.  Copy  from  the  board  simple  words  and  short  sentences  with  reasonable 
facility  and  correctness 

3.  Capitalize  I  and  first  word  of  a  sentence,  and  punctuate  with  period 
or  question  mark  in  all  sentence  building 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Eead  the  general  suggestions  in  the  beginning  of  the  Language  course 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Systematic  oral  composition,  to  teach  children  how  to  talk  effectively 
and  improve  their  use  of  language,  should  begin  as  soon  as  a  child 
enters  schoolt 

a.  The  language  work  affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  make  children  feel 
at  home  in  the  schoolroom.  To  lead  pupils  to  talk,  the  teacher  should 
introduce  topics  of  common  interest,  as  home,  family,  pets;  "ex- 
press pleasure  at  having  so  many  clean,  happy  looking  boys  and 
girls  in  class;  or  tell  pupils  of  some  of  the  nice  things  that  will  be 
done  in  school"  as  telling  stories.  It  is  well  to  teach  them  on  the 

first  day  to  say,  "Good  morning,  Miss ",  in  response 

to  the  teacher's  greeting.  Before  sending  them  home  the  first 
day,  the  teacher  should  give  them  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves about  the  day's  experiences  by  asking  questions  like: 

(1)  How  many  of  you  know  my  name?  Raise  your  hands  if  you 
know.  What  is  my  name,  Helen? 

(2)  How  many  of  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  these  boys  and 
girls?  Mary,  how  many  do  you  know?  Whom  do  you  know, 
Paul? 

(3)  Do  you  knoAV  the  way  home  now?  Did  you  come  to  school  alone 
this  morning?  Do  you  know  the  way  to  school  so  that  you  can 
come  back  tomorrow? 
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b.  Conversations  about  the  home  may  be  introduced  by  such  questions 
as: 

(1)  Have  you  a  baby  at  your  home?  Can  it  talk?  Can  it  walk?  Do 
you  help  care  for  it?  Is  it  a  boy  or  girl?  What  is  its  name? 
Pictures  of  babies  in  various  poses  (taken  from  magazine 
covers,  etc.)  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  such  conversation. 
The  teacher  may  set  all  to  thinking  and  then  to  talking  by  ask- 
ing, " Which  baby  is  most  like  your  baby?" 

(2)  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  do  you  have?  What  do  they  do? 
(Go  to  school,  work  in  office  or  on  farm,  help  mother  and 
father?) 

(3)  What  does  mother  do?  Father?  How  many  rooms  in  your 
home?  What  is  the  home  made  of?  Do  you  have  a  car? 

(4)  Do  you  have  any  pets?  Tell  us  about  your  pet.  What  it  can  do. 
What  you  do  for  it.  Why  you  like  it? 

(5)  What  toys  do  you  have?  Tell  about  your  dolly. 

c.  In  conversations  from  the  first,  the  child  should  be  guided  if  possi- 
ble to  answer  in  sentences  as:  "I  have  a  baby  sister.  She  can  not 
walk. "  If  necessary  he  should  be  permitted  to  shake  his  head  in 
answer.  (This  is  desirable  if  he  is  too  shy  to  speak.)  The  mono- 
syllabic child  should  be  allowed  to  give  one  word  answers  as  to 
baby's  name,  or  the  color  of  the  dog.  (This  will  accustom  him  to 
hearing  his  own  voice.)  To  relieve  muscular  tenseness,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  child  move  his  arms  about  to  show  the  size  of  the  baby,  etc. 
From  the  first  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  give  very  definite 
answers  as  to  how  he  cares  for  the  baby,  and  just  what  his  dog 
does,  etc.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  tell  one  thing  he  does  for 
the  baby,  etc.  Throughout  this  early  period  the  teacher  should 
direct  rather  than  criticise. 

These  suggestions  show  how  the  language  in  the  early  school  days 
may  be  motivated  and  a  splendid  foundation  for  a  fine  cooperative 
spirit  laid,  as  well  as  specific  goals  being  kept  in  view.  The  discus- 
sion should  be  centered  about  the  common  experiences  of  the  child. 
2.  Developing  sentence  sense  and  unity 
a.  Through  directed  conversations 

Conversation  to  introduce  the  subject  matter  and  to  start  the  chil- 
dren thinking  must  be  used.  When  the  teacher  sees  that  the  children 
are  interested  and  are  thinking  she  should  direct  their  activity 
along  the  lines  desired.  Independent  compositions  should  emerge. 
The  plan  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following: 
(1)    One-sentence  compositions 

Teacher.  My  dog  can  jump  over  a  stick.  Who  has  a  dog?  Tell 

us  one  thing  about  your  dog,  Dick. 

Dick.  My  dog  can  chase  rabbits. 

Teacher.  That  is  a  fine  sentence,  Dick.  Tell  us  what  your  dog 

can  do,  Harry. 

Harry.  My  dog  can  chase  cats. 

John.  My  dog  can  chase  cats,  too. 

Teacher!  Those  are  both  good  sentences,  but  tell  us  something 

new,   something   different  about  your  dogs.  Jenny,  what   can 

your  dog  do? 

Jenny.  Barks  at  cars. 

Teacher.  Jenny  didn't  make  a  whole  sentence.*  She  didn't  say 

"my  dog".  Clara,  what  can  your  dog  do? 

Clara.  My  dog  is  little.  He  sleeps  in  a  warm  bed. 

Teacher.  Clara  told  us  two  sentences  about  her  dog.  Millie,  tell 

us  one  thing  about  your  dog. 

Millie.  My  dog  likes  to  eat  bones. 
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Such  conversation  has  a  clearly  defined  purpose,  i.e.,  to  induce 
the  pupils  to  compose  one  sentence  upon  a  chosen  subject. 
Babies  and  live  pets,  because  they  do  things,  furnish  much 
easy  material  for  children's  stories.  The  teaaher  begins  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  sentence  sense  when  she  asks  the  pupils  to 
tell  her  one  thing  about  the  chosen  subject,  and  when  she  calls 
that  one  thing  a  sentence.  The  child  should  be  led  to  indicate 
by  the;  sound  of  the  voice  and  by  a  pause  just  where  each 
sentence  ends. 

(2)  Two-sentence  compositions  — ■  When  the  teacher  goes  a  step 
farther  and  asks  the  child  to  tell  two  things  about  a  chosen 
subject,  and  to  tell  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  class  can 
count  them,  i.e.,  can  be  sure  that  he  has  given  two  sentences, 
the  teacher  makes  it  possible  for  any  child  to  grasp  what  is 
meant  by  a  sentence;  that  is,  he  is  helped  to  gain  the  sentence 
sense.  The  two-sentence  composition  should  not  be  developed 
until  the  child  has  become  quite  efficient  in  single  sentence 
building. 

(3)  Three-sentence  compositions — The  same  holds  true  when  the 
teacher  asks  the  child  to  tell  three  things,  three  sentences,  about 
one  subject.  In  much  of  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  the 
length  of  the  children's  compositions  should  be  limited  to  three 
sentences  because: 

(a)  "It  gives  every  child  a  chance  to  tell  his  little  story  dur- 
ing an  ordinary  recitation  period. 

(b)  "If  a  child  lacks  self-confidence,  the  small  requirement 
helps  him  to  feel  that  he  can  surely  tell  three  things  about 

his  subject. 

(c)  "It  makes  it  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  omit  the  irrelevant 
and  uninteresting  and  to  focus  his  mind  upon  the  point  in 

his  story. 

(d)  "If  he  is  trained  to  pause  slightly  after  each  of  his 
three  statements,  he  is  led  easily  to  a  consciousness  of  what 

is  meant  by  a  sentence. 

(e)  "It  makes  for  easier  concentration  by  the  class  on  the 
particular  thing  that  is  being  emphasized  in  the  exercise". 
(From  Memmott  and  Young.) 

(4)  The  beginning  sentence 

After  a  suitable  subject — a  subject  containing  just  one  point — 
has  been  chosen,  the  child  should  be  trained  to  make  his  be- 
ginning sentence  convey  some  idea  of  what  he  is  going  to  say. 
The  beginning  sentence  must  give  a  clue  to  what  is  to  follow; 
the  beginning  sentence  must  get  the  child  pretty  well  into  the 
heart  of  his  story.  It  is  better  for  the  child  to  start  his  story 
by  telling  what  happened  than  to  start  by  saying,  "I  have  a 
kitty".  If  a  child  begins  his  story  so,  and  gives  as  his  second 
sentence,  "One  day  she  was  asleep  at  the  top  of  the  stairs", 
she  should  be  led  to  see  that  real  interest  begins  with  the 
second  sentence.  This  might  be  done  by  the  teacher  saying,  "I 
don't  think  the  first  sentence  is  interesting  enough.  It  doesn't 
tell  us  what  the  story  is  about.  In  some  way,  the  second 
sentence  should  be  changed,  so  it  can  be  made  the  beginning 
sentence.  Who  can  think  of  a  way  to  change,  '  One  day  she 
was  asleep  at  the  top  of  the  stairs',  so  it  can  be  made  the  be- 
ginning sentence?"  After  various  attempts,  perhaps  a  child 
will  say,  "One  day  my  kitty  was  asleep  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs".  The  teacher  should  then  say  "Yes,  that  tells  whose 
kitty  it  was,  and  also  gives  the  interesting  point  of  the  second 
sentence.  This  beginning  sentence  gets  us  into  the  story  at 
once ' '. 
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Interesting   beginning    sentences   because    of    the    possibilities    for 
further  story-telling  are: 

One  morning  I  was  awakened  by  something  cold  on  my  cheek. 

One  day  I  was  playing  a  game  of  tag  in  the  street. 

Yesterday  my  kitty  caught  a  mouse. 

I  saw  Edna  wash  Harry's  face  with  snow. 

One  day  Grace  and  her  dolly  took  a  walk. 

My  Aunt  Hattie  gave  me  a  bright  new  dime  this  morning. 

Jimmie  heard  a  merry-go-round  in  the  street. 

My  father  doesn't  like  to  dress  the  baby. 

I  thought  grandfather's  old  gobbler  was  locked  in  the  chicken 

yard. 

(5)  The  closing  sentence 

Nearly  as  important  as  the  beginning  sentence  is  the  closing 
sentence.  The  ending  sentence  must  clinch  the  point  of  the 
story,  and  if  possible  give  the  author's  personal  feeling  on  the 
subject.  A  story  with  a  weak  or  trivial  ending  is  spoiled.  It 
takes  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  get  the  class 
to  see  what  is  wrong  with  many  stories  having  weak  endings — 
for  example  this  story: 

' '  Every  morning  my  pet  lamb  comes  to  the  kitchen  door.  I  give 
him  some  warm  milk.  I  like  my  lamb".  The  last  sentence  was 
evidently  added  to  provide  the  required  three  sentences,  and 
was  not  thought  out  carefully.  In  this  case  the  teacher  should 
say,  "I  like  the  first  two  sentences  very  much.  You  got  right 
into  your  story  as  you  should  do.  But  the  last  sentence  is  not 
interesting.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  you  like  your  lamb 
without  your  telling  us.  Your  last  sentence  does  not  add  any- 
thing to   the  point  of  the  story.  Who  can  think   of  a  better 
ending  for  that  story".  Several  endings,  all  more  natural  and 
more   interesting,   some   showing   the   child's   reactions   to   the 
story,  are  given: 
He  rubs  his  nose  against  me. 
He  drinks  every  drop  as  if  he  liked  it. 
He  says  'ba  ba'  to  thank  me. 
He  runs  and  jumps  when  he  is  through. 
I  like  to  rub  his  back. 

(6)  The  title  of  the  composition 

Very  early  the  child  should  be  led  to  give  a  title,  a  name,  to 

his  little  composition.   This  makes  for  more  definiteness  and 

aids  him   in  sticking  to  the  point.   Titles  like  Our  Baby,   My 

Dog,  My  New  Dress,  Our  Doll  House,  should  be  accepted. 

The  above  suggestions  for  developing  one-,  two-  or  three-sentence 

compositions  with  good  beginning  and  good  ending  sentences,  and 

emphasis  on  li sticking  to  the  point"  can  not  fail  to  produce  in  the 

child  the  sentence  sense.  All  the  early  work  of  course  needs  to  be 

oral,  but  when  a  child  trained  in  this  way  is  asked  to  write  his 

story,  he  will  have  less  difficulty  with  the  beginning  and  ending  of 

sentences.  He  will  be  less  apt  to  make  errors  like  this: 

I  heard  a  train  whistle.  When  I  came  to  the  bridge. 
Such  training  should  help  to  eliminate  the  "and"  habit  and  make 
the  child  think  through  his  sentences  before  saying  them.  It  will 
develop  orderly  thinking.  It  provides  a  good  basis  for  class  criticism 
because  the  goals  are  quite  definite.  The  child  from  the  first 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  criticism  must  mean  help;  that 
merely  saying,  "I  do  not  like  your  closing  sentence",  is  not 
enough.  Constructive  help  to  make  composition  better  must  be 
insisted  upon.  The  class  atmosphere  must  be  friendly  for  best 
results. 
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b.  Through  correlating  language  with  incidental  reading  and  writing 
Short  made-up  stories  contributed  by  the  children  and  written  on 
the  board  by  the  teacher  give  the  sentence  form  when  written.  (See 
first  grade  reading  course  for  methods  of  teaching  reading,  etc.) 
This  is  useful  in  teaching  sentence  sense  and  is  quite  necessary  for 
later  work  in  written  composition.  The  children  will  become  ac- 
customed to  seeing  sentences  begun  with  capitals  and  ended  with 
periods  and  question  marks.  They  will  also  become  accustomed  to 
seeing  plural  forms  of  nouns,  correct  forms  of  verbs,  uses  of  apos- 
trophes and  unusual  spellings.  For  seatwork  the  sentences  may 
first  be  formed  on  the  desk  by  the  pupils  with  the  use  of  word- 
cards  and  later  with  letter-cards.  For  the  first  letter  of  the  sentence 
they  should  be  trained  to  select  a  capital,  and  to  end  a  telling 
sentence  with  a  period  and  an  asking  sentence  with  a  question 
mark.  There  should  be  much  emphasis  placed  on  this.  When  the 
children  have  gained  considerable  facility  in  writing,  they  should 
be  given  the  task  of  copying  the  sentences  of  their  language  lesson, 
(1)  at  the  board,  (2)  on  paper  at  their  desks,  requiring  capitals 
and  punctuation  as  in  the  model.  From  the  first,  children  should 
be  taught  to  criticise  their  own  work,  whether  it  is  sentence  building 
with  cards,  or  writing  at  desks  or  at  the  board,  placing  much 
emphasis  on  capitalization,  punctuation,  correct  spelling,  and  neat- 
ness. If  the  children  write  two  or  more  related  sentences,  they 
should  be  written  consecutively — not  on  separate  lines.  This  gives 
the  paragraph  form  and  helps  lay  the  foundation  of  the  paragraph 
sense.  If  such  sentences  are  written  on  separate  lines,  a  habit  will 
be  formed  that  will  later  have  to  be  broken. 
3.  Eeproduction  of  stories 

G.  Stanley  Hall  says,  ''Of  all  the  things  that  a  teacher  should  know 
how  to  do,  the  most  important,  without  exception,  is  to  be  able  to  tell 
a  story".  It  is  especially  important  that  the  primary  teacher  be  a 
good  story  teller  because  the  child's  first  acquaintance  with  real  liter- 
ature is  through  the  stories  told  him.  Stories  suitable  for  telling  to 
children  must  have  the  characteristics  of  all  good  literature  and 
besides  ' '  be  full  of  action,  contain  elements  familiar  to  a  child,  and 
have  a  plot  easy  to  follow,  and  repetition '  '.  The  teacher  may  tell  a 
story  for  pure  enjoyment  by  the  child  or  for  reproduction  in  some 
form  by  the  child.  Eeproduction  contributes  largely  to  the  child's 
acquiring  of  a  sense  of  sequence,  an  enlarged  vocabulary,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  social  responsibility,  as  well  as  affording  material  for  the 
one-,  two-  or  three-sentence  composition,  and  serving  as  excellent 
preparation  for  dramatization. 
a.  Desirable  factors  in  story  reproduction: 

(1)  Beginning  with  the  easiest  material — Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
and  Aesop's  Fables  which  are  usually  full  of  action,  and  short. 
As  far  as  possible  the  language  and  form  of  the  original  ver- 
sion should  be  allowed  because  no  better  English  may  be 
found  than  in  our  childhood  classics.  Of  course,  if  the  child  has 
already  memorized  the  rhyme,  there  is  no  object  in  reproduc- 
tion at  this  stage.  In  telling  "Jack  Horner",  the  child  may 
give  the  following: 

Little  Jack  Horner  was  eating  his  Christmas  pie  in  the  corner. 
He  pulled  out  a  plum  with  his  thumb.  Little  Jack  Horner  said, 
"I  am  a  good  boy." 

(2)  Breaking  up  into  natural  divisions  the  longer  story,  and  allow- 
ing each  child  to  tell  a  part.  This  is  the  first  step  toward 
making  a  topic  recitation  and  will  strengthen  the  paragraph 
sense  toward  which  the  child  has  been  working  in  his  one-, 
two-  and  three-sentence  compositions.  A  series  of  pictures  por- 
traying the  main  incidents  of  the  story  will  be  found  to  serve 
as  an  aid  in  outlining  the  action  of  the  story. 
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(3)  Eetelling  of  a  story  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  another 
class  or  for  the  benefit  of  children  who  have  been  absent. 
Stories  should  never  be  retold  by  children  for  language  prac- 
tice only.  However,  the  teacher  should  never  hesitate  to  retell 
a  story  for  which  there  is  a  demand  from  her  grade,  or  one 
that  is  especially  valuable  for  its  beauty,  its  effect  upon 
character,  or  its  permanent  place  as  literature. 

(4)  Providing  ways  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  stories  through 
allowing  discussion  by  the  children  after  telling.  The  too 
analytical,  too  detailed  questions,  asked  by  the  teacher  are 
apt  to  destrop  a  child's  enjoyment,  which  is  the  important 
element  after  all.  Mere  enjoyment  is  sufficient  excuse  for  any 
story.  Too  much  discussion  may  destroy  this  value.  Moral 
values  should  not  be  stressed. 

(5)  Providing  new  ways  of  attaining  the  audience  situation  by 
illustrating  the  story  told  through  pictures  made  by  the  teller 
of  a  group;  through  scenes  of  the  "peep  show";  through 
sand  table  scenes;  through  pantomime;  and  through  a  home- 
made moving  picture  (small  illustrations  of  incidents  of  stories 
arranged  on  rollers). 

(6)  Ways  of  keeping  the  audience  situation  require  standards  that 
suggest  lines  of  growth  as  follows: 

(a)  Increasing  ease  of  manner  in  telling  the  story 

(b)  Elimination  of  errors  drilled  upon  in  the  grade 

(c)  Better  enunciation  and  pronunciation 

(d)  Use  of  more  varied  vocabulary 

(e)  Cultivation  of  greater  voice  control,  i.e.,  adapting  the  voice 
to  suit  the  audience  and  room 

(f)  Orderly  thinking  to  secure  orderly  speaking 
4.  Dramatization 

Through  dramatization  the  imagination  and  clear  thinking  are  stimu- 
lated, the  feelings  and  poise  cultivated,  creative  and  spontaneous 
expression  furthered,  good  articulation  motivated,  vocabulary  in- 
creased and  keener  appreciation  of  literature  developed.  A  dramatiza- 
tion is  valuable  for  language  teaching  as  long  as  it  is  in  the  process  of 
development,  but  when  it  nears  perfection,  it  is  less  valuable  than 
efforts  on  new  material  with  less  polished  results  would  be.  Crude 
dramatization  of  many  stories  is  more  valuable  than  a  few  finished 
productions.  The  more  impromptu  and  informal  the  dramatization,  the 
better.  Dramatic  finish  should  not  be  the  aim  of  the  language  teacher 
— that  should  be  reserved  for  auditorium  training.  The  children  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  dramatization,  by  inter- 
preting, judging,  and  weighing  what  should  and  what  should  not  be 
done,  what  the  characters  should  say,  what  properties  to  use,  etc. 
Always  the  dramatization  should  be  thought  of  as  a  language  activity, 
and  the  language  errors  should  be  corrected  and  many  forms  of 
courtesy  taught.  All  children,  and  not  merely  "the  stars",  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  this  important  class  activity, 
a.  Forms  of  free  dramatization  are 

(1)  Pantomime,  i.e.,  illustrating  in  silent  action  dramatic  bits  of 
familiar  stories  as: 

(a)  Little  Miss  Muffet's  fright  at  the  coming  of  the  spider 

(b)  Jack  jumping  over  the  candlestick 

(c)  Little  Boy  Blue  asleep  at  the  hay  stack 

(d)  Jack  Horner's  self-praise  at  finding  the  plum 
Children  should  guess  what  the  story  is. 

(2)  Dramatization  of  a  word  or  phrase,  as  galloping,  growling, 
limped  away,  or  a  courtesy,  as  ' ' Excuse  me",  " Good  morning, 
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Miss  Gray",  chairs  offered  to  visitors,  boys  tipping  their  hats, 
etc. 

(3)  Puppet  shows,  as  seen  in  "peep  shows' '  and  sand  table 
scenes,  using  paper  dolls,  little  toys,  made  articles,  etc. 

(4)  Dialogues  as  conversations  at  the  telephone,  the  table,  the 
grocery  store,  on  the  street  car,  with  a  caller  or  a  neighbor, 
making  introductions 

(5)  Dramatization  of  a  story  or  a  scene  from  a  story  after  hearing 
it  told  or  read,  or  reading  it,  as  the  conversation  between  Red 
Eiding  Hood  and  the  wolf,  or  the  discovery  of  the  bears  that 
some  one  had  eaten  their  porridge.  Indian  and  Eskimo  stories, 
and  stories  from  i '  The  Treedwellers ' ',  "  The  Early  Cavemen ' ' 
and  others  lend  themselves  to  dramatization,  but  in  these  the 
details  (scenes,  characters  and  words  of  the  speakers)  will 
need  to  be  developed  step  by  step  as  a  class  exercise. 

b.  A    suggested    dramatization    of    a    story — The    Little    Red    Hen : 
(Adapted  from  Portland,  Oregon,  Course  of  Study.) 

(1)  Gaining  familiarity  with  the  story 

(a)  Telling  by  teacher 

(b)  Reading  story  in  class 

(c)  Discussion  and  retelling  by  the  children 

(d)  Telling  of  certain  parts,  as: 

What  did  the  hen  say  to  the  animals  when  she  wanted  the 
seed  planted?  The  grain  threshed?  What  did  she  say  when 
the  bread  was  made? 

(2)  Acting  certain  parts 

(a)  Playing  the  part  of  the  hen  when  she  found  the  seed, 
when  she  tried  to  get  the  seed  planted,  the  grain  taken  to 
the  miller,  etc. 

(b)  Others  should  be  allowed  to  criticise  these  actions. 

(3)  Acting  the  complete  story 

(a)  Children  should  be  allowed  to  choose  characters  for  the 
parts. 

(b)  The  dramatization  should  then  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
as  little  interruption  as  possible. 

(c)  At  the  end,  the  class  should  be  allowed  to  make  comments 
on  such  points  as  who  acted  the  most  nearly  like  the 
character  being  portrayed,  how  the  acting  could  have  been 
improved,  etc.  In  all  criticism  the  teacher  should  give  some 
favorable  comment  first  and  follow  this  with  the  un- 
favorable. Children,  too,  should  be  led  to  give  the  good 
points  first,  and  then  attack  the  weak  points,  giving  ways 
in  which  they  might  be  corrected. 

(For  stories,  see  list  at  end  of  reading  outline.) 
Poem  study  for  appreciation  and  memorization.  (To  the  teacher:  Read 
Strayer,   A   Brief   Course  in  The   Teaching  Process,  pp.   78-100,   and 
Strayer  and  Norsworthy,  How  to  Teach,  chapters  V  and  VIII.) 
Poems  chosen  for  study  and  memorization  should  be  those  related  to 
the  child's  interests  and  experiences,  and  must  have  rhythmic  appeal 
and  artistic  value.  Children  should  derive  from  the  study  of  poetry,  a 
greater    appreciation    of    the   beautiful,    many   lovely   images,    and   a 
rhythmic   sense,   as  well  as   an  increased  vocabulary  and  a   store   of 
poems.  The  teacher  must  herself  thoroughly  appreciate  the  poem  she 
expects  to  read  to  the  class  and  teach  adequately.  She  must  be  able 
to  act  as  interpreter,  giving  sympathetically  the  message  of  the  poet. 
The  method  of  teaching  a  poem  involves : 
a.  Preparatory  discussion  to  create  interest  in  the  poem  by: 
(1)   Telling  an  experience  leading  up  to  it 
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(2)  Asking  questions  of  the  children  to  lead  toward  a  receptive 
mood 

(3)  Using  pictures  to  arouse  interest  and  curiosity 

(4)  Fitting  the  poetry  into  the  season,  the  subject  matter,  or  re- 
lating it  to  a  similar  poem 

b.  Perspective  view  of  the  whole 

The  teacher's  reading  or  reciting  of  the  whole  poem — asking  the 
children  to  listen  for  word  pictures,  singing  lines,  happy  sayings, 
repetitions,  etc. 

c.  Analysis  of  parts  of  the  poem  following  understanding  of  the  whole 
This  questioning  and  study  must  be  for  better  understanding  of  the 
poem,  but  too  much  detailed  analysis,  " picking  to  pieces",  will 
destroy  the  pupil's  joy  in  the  rhythm  and  in  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
Poetry  is  to  be  enjoyed,  not  analyzed.  "A  rose  is  beautiful  as  a 
whole  but  its  beauty  is  destroyed  by  picking  petals  apart." 

d.  A  new  experience  of  the  whole 

Beading  of  the  whole  poem  again  by  the  teacher,  after  the  careful 
study  of  the  separate  parts,  provides  for  greater  comprehension, 
appreciation  and  enjoyment.  Telling  something  of  the  author's  life, 
his  love  for  children,  etc.,  to  give  the  children  a  personal  feeling 
toward  the  author. 

e.  Memorizing  of  poems  after  appreciation  study 

Not  all  poems  studied  in  class  need  be  or  should  be  memorized.  The 
pupils  should  be  allowed  some  freedom  in  choosing  poems  for  mem- 
orizing. No  pupil  should  be  expected  to  memorize  a  poem  without 
preliminary  appreciation  study  giving  him  the  thought  of  the  whole, 
the  thought  units,  the  sequence  and  the  rhythm.  These  points  will 
serve  as  an  aid  in  the  task  of  memorization,  which  should  be  by  the 
" whole"  method  to  save  time  and  to  secure  greater  concentration 
of  attention.  Much  of  the  memorizing  comes  incidentally  in  answer- 
ing questions  by  phrases  in  the  poem.  Pupils  recite  the  poem  with 
the  teacher  several  times,  then  in  concert  without  the  teacher  unless 
her  aid  is  needed;  lastly,  individual  pupils  who  feel  equal  to  it, 
should  be  called  upon  to  recite  the  poem  alone.  To  be  permanently 
retained,  the  poem  should  be  recalled  at  intervals 

f.  A  type  lesson  for  poem  study  for  first  grade  follows: 

After  asking  questions  as  to  evening  activities  at  home — sitting 
about  the  fireplace  or  table — what  various  members  of  family  do, 
father  reads,  mother  sews,  those  who  go  to  school  study,  the 
teacher  says  "Now  boys  and  girls,  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  poem 
about  a  family  at  home  in  the  evening  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  listen  closely  and  when  I'm  through  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
how  many  are  in  this  family ' '. 
The  teacher  then  recites 

THE  THREE-INCH  GRIN 

Sister  took  the  ruler  one  day 

And  measured  my  smile  and  me. 

Counted  the  inches  all  the  way, 

"One  and  two  and  three, 

Ho!  Ho!  You're  a  Cheshire  cat",  said  she. 

Father  said,  "That's  no  sin", 

Smiled  and  looked  over  his  paper  at  me, 

Me  and  my  three-inch  grin. 

Brother  suggested  I'd  better  begin 

Trying  to  trim  it  down. 

Mother  said,  "Better  a  three-inch  grin 

Than  a  little  one-inch  frown". 

— Anonymous. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  poem  again  but  at  least  some 
will  be  ready  to  give  replies :  ' '  There 's  a  sister,  a  father,  a  brother, 
a  mother".  The  speaker  will  probably  be  forgotten  at  first.  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  teacher  may  recite  the  poem  again  and  say,  ' '  Who 's 
talking?"  Is  it  a  boy  or  girl,  big  or  little?  (There's  no  absolute 
proof  that  it  is  a  boy.  But  what  about  three-inch  grin  and  brother 's 
attitude?)  The  teacher  continues,  "What  did  sister  do?  What  did 
she  say?  Do  you  know  what  a  Cheshire  cat  is?  It  is  a  cat  with  a 
very  wide  grin — so  wide  that  even  when  the  cat  disappeared,  her 
grin  was  left.  So  now  whenever  we  wish  to  say  anyone  has  a  big 
grin,  we  say  a  Cheshire  cat  grin.  Who  speaks  after  sister  said, 
'You're  a  Cheshire  cat?'  What  is  said?  What  did  father  do?  Why? 
What  did  brother  suggest?  What  was  mother's  answer?  Children, 
would  you  like  to  dramatize  this  poem?"  (The  dramatization 
should  be  very  impromptu  and  attention  should  be  paid  to  what 
each  does  and  says  to  represent  his  character.  The  dramatization 
will  aid  in  securing  the  proper  sequence  of  events.)  Work  should 
then  be  continued  on  memorizing  of  the  poem — having  the  children 
repeat  with  the  teacher,  then  together  without  the  teacher,  then 
individuals  with  help  if  needed,  and  finally  individuals  alone.  The 
teacher  must  plan  for  review  the  next  several  days  to  make  for 
permanency. 
Children  in  this  grade  should  memorize  several  poems.  (See  list  at  the 
end  of  reading  outline.) 
6.  Picture  study 

For  developing  appreciation,  stimulating  the  imagination,  giving 
information,  and  motivating  language  work,  pictures  serve  a  valuable 
purpose.  Pictures  are  themselves  a  form  of  language,  and  they  are 
studied  to  get  their  message  directly.  Class  discussion  will  aid  in 
making  meanings  clear  and  in  pointing  out  artistic  merit.  The  values 
to  be  secured  from  the  study  of  pictures  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
picture  used. 

a.  Pictures  of  the  masters  develop  appreciation  and  make  some  ad- 
dition to  vocabulary,  gained  chiefly  from  the  summary  or  conception 
of  the  picture  secured  through  a  preliminary  discussion.  (See  the 
Arts  Course  for  masterpieces  to  be  used  in  each  grade  and  how  to 
present  them.) 

b.  Most  pictures  in  textbooks  (history,  geography,  hygiene,  readers 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  language)  are  useful  for  giving  information 
and  for  fact  gathering  and  should  be  so  used.  Pictures  of  Pilgrims 
give  many  facts  of  interest  as  to  their  dress,  homes,  weapons,  and 
manner  of  living. 

c.  The  story-telling  pictures  (magazine  covers,  calendars,  some  master- 
pieces and  many  pictures  found  in  readers  and  language  book), 
stimulate  imagination  and  motivate  language.  These  should  be 
simple,  artistically  colored  pictures,  free  from  objectionable  ele- 
ments, portraying  few  characters,  preferably  children  or  animals 
in  action,  and  must  be  sufficiently  simple  in  detail  to  suggest  many 
stories  rather  than  so  detailed  that  little  is  left  to  the  imagination. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pictures  used  have  an  educative  value, 
that  they  are  not  too  casual,  and  that  their  humor  is  of  the  type 
that  appeals  to  a  child.  Too  often  the  humor  is  drawn  from  the 
adult's  point  of  view.  After  inspecting  a  picture  carefully,  making 
free  comment  and  responding  to  suggestions  and  questions,  the 
children  should  make  their  little  one-,  two-  or  three-sentence  com- 
positions orally.  These  should  not  be  mere  descriptions  of  the 
pictures  but  should  bring  out  the  story.  The  first  lesson  will  prob- 
ably take  more  than  one  period  to  develop.  The  following  pictures 
having  story  telling  qualities  are  perennial  favorites  of  children: 

Can't  You  Talk,  Holmes  In  Disgrace,  Barber 

Saved,  Landseer 
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7.  Correction  of  errors 

a.  Errors  of  speech — After  children  have  begun  to  talk  freely,  correc- 
tion of  grammatical  errors  may  be  undertaken  unobtrusively  at 
first  by  simply  substituting  the  correct  expression  without  disturb- 
ing the  thought  needlessly.  Too  many  corrections  will  hamper  the 
spontaneity  of  a  child's  speech.  If  the  error  is  a  class  error,  it 
should  be  made  the  basis  for  special  drill  later  on.  A  card  index 
system  recording  a  child's  language  errors  and  improvement  will 
help  toward  definiteness.  The  teacher  should  keep  a  list  of  the 
class  errors,  and  as  eradications  are  made,  those  errors  should  be 
crossed  off  the  list.  Systematic  work  in  correcting  errors  by  means 
of  games,  exercises,  drills,  etc.,  must  be  done  in  every  primary 
grade,  and  once  begun  must  be  consistently  stressed  until  it  ac- 
complishes its  purposes.  (See  language  games.)  Informal  drill  in 
original  sentences  and  unceasing  vigilance  will  accomplish  much. 
Praise  for  correct  usage  will  serve  to  stimulate  the  pupils  to  try 
to  correct  blunders  even  on  the  playground.  Bad  speech  habits 
can  only  be  eliminated  by  substituting  the  desirable  for  the  unde- 
sirable form  by  the  clear  and  simple  procedures  that  make  for 
habit  formation  including  vigorous  readiness  and  carefully  directed 
repetitions  with  real  interest  and  intention.  The  correction  of  a 
single  error  should  be  stressed  until  it  is  eliminated,  when  a  second 
error  may  be  taken  up,  and  drill  on  both  carried  on  simultaneously 
but  with  decreasing  emphasis  on  the  former.  Such  cumulative  drill 
will  eradicate  a  limited  number  of  errors  during  the  year.  The 
following  are  common  errors  made  in  this  grade  and,  if  made, 
should  serve  as  the  basis  for  drills : 

I  ain't  He  don't 

I  seen  Me  and  him  went 

He  knowed  He  run  to  school 

You  was  I  done 

My  brother,  he  said  He  hain't  got 

b.  Pronunciation — Many  ' '  lazy ' '  or  careless  habits  in  enunciation 
should  be  watched  for  ceaselessly,  and  eliminated  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. Such  are  the  expressions,  ' '  Lemme  ",  ' '  les  go ' ',  "  doncha ' ', 
"hisself",  "git",  "jist"  and  the  dropping  of  g's  in  "nig" 
words. 

c.  Elimination  of  overworked  words  as  "and",  "and  so",  "be- 
cause", "then",  from  oral  composition.  Insistence  on  short,  telling 
sentences  with  a  pause  to  indicate  the  end  of  the  sentence  will  aid 
in  this. 

d.  Improvement  of  bad  voice  qualities,  as  the  sing-song  schoolroom 
voice,  the  rising  inflection,  or  the  inaudible  tones.  The  teacher's 
example  will  help  greatly  to  secure  pleasing  natural  tones. 

Correction  of  the  above  errors  will  do  much  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
good  written  work. 
8.  Language  games   (See  Bibliography.) 

a.  Criteria  for  judging  language  games  listed  in  the  Classroom  Teach- 
er, Vol.  Ill,  are : 

(1)  Is  the  speech  form  to  be  taught  an  important  one  in  the  grade! 

(2)  Is  the  imaginary  situation  enough  like  real  life  to  offer  good 
ground  for  belief  that  children  will  use  the  drill  phrases  outside 
the  drill  period? 

b.  Language  games,  drills  and  rhymes  are  valuable  helps  in : 

(1)  Substituting  correct  for  incorrect  expressions 

(2)  Stimulating  the  sentence  sense 

(3)  Increasing  vocabulary 
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(4)  Providing  "repetition  with  satisfaction"  because  of  the  play 
element  entering  in 

(5)  Serving  as  a  motive  for  learning  the  language  forms  after  the 
need  has  been  established 

c.  Type  games  and  drills 

(1)  I  saw.  Indicate  places  where  children  may  go,  as  to  the  circus, 
the  store,  the  church,  a  show,  etc.,  and  then  let  them  imagine 
what  they  might  see  there,  giving  sentences  using  "saw"  (not 
seen)  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  did  you  see?"  "I  saw 
a  clown  and  an  elephant. ' ' 

(2)  Observation  game.  Ten  or  a  dozen  small  articles  are  placed  on 
a  tray  or  in  a  box  and  each  child  is  allowed  to  look  at  them 
for  a  brief  time  and  after  all  have  seen,  a  leader  or  the  teacher 
may  say,  "What  did  you  see,  John?" 

John:  I  saw  a  top,  a  pencil,  and  an  eraser 
Teacher:  Mary,  what  did  you  see  that  John  didn't  mention? 
Mary:  I  saw  a  pin,  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  a  flat  drinking  cup 
Teacher:  Name  all  the  things  you  saw,  Harry 

Harry:    I  saw ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  

Teacher:   Name  three  things  you  saw,  Joe 

So  the  game  continues  with   different  questions  being  asked 
requiring  not   set  answers   but   different    ones.    Such   a   game 
stimulates  the  child's  observation  powers,  gets  him  to  talk  in 
sentences,  and  gives  practice  in  the  form  drilled  upon. 
(3).." Don't  you"  rhyme.   The  words   "don't  you"  adapt  them- 
selves nicely  to  question  and  answer  games,  but  before  such 
games   are   played,   the   children    should   become   interested   in 
drilling  on  the  two  words.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  run  the 
two  words  together,  to  sound  the  t,  and  not  make  you  sound 
as  if  it  began  with  ch.  The  little  folks  themselves  can  help  in 
building  a  jingle  like  the  following: 
Don't  you,  don't  you,  don't  you, 
Don't  you  like  to  play? 
Don't  you,  don't  you,  don't  you, 
Like  to  play  each  day? 

Other  phrases  like  ' '  /  did  it ' ',  and  ' '  let  me ' '  may  be  similarly 
used. 
(4)  Pronunciation  drill.  To  teach  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
' '  get ' ',  the  teacher  will  write  a  list  like  the  following  on  the 
board.  Pupils  will  read  the  list  aloud  and  preferably  indi- 
vidually ; 

bet     let     get     wet     net 
get     met     pet     set     get 

To  secure  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  "get",  the  teacher 
will  place  several  objects  on  her  desk  and  will  ask  to  have  them 
carried  to  a  table.  She  will  begin  the  game  by  asking,  "What 
will  you  get?"  and  each  child  will  respond  by  saying,  "I  will 

get  , "  as  he  removes  the  object. 

Other  words  like  "catch",  "just",   and  "why"    (not  w'y) 
may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
9.  Vocabulary  building 

' '  In  her  attempts  to  increase  the  vocabulary  of  her  pupils,  the  teacher 
should  remember  that  with  small  children,  as  with  adults,  the  experi- 
ence should  precede  or  accompany  an  addition  to  the  vocabulary.  There 
is  abundant  proof  that  words  are  quickly  learned  when  there  is  a 
genuine  need  for  them  ....  The  task  of  the  teacher  is,  therefore,  that 
of  offering  sufficient  genuine  situations  for  learning  the  necessary 
vocabulary  and  of  being  enthusiastically  appreciative  of  the  correct 
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use  of  words  newly  learned  or  especially  well-chosen.  Most  first  grade 
children  are  especially  lacking  in  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  prepositions, 
which  are  slower  in  appearing  in  the  vocabulary  of  young  children 
than  the  indispensable  nouns  and  verbs,  which  early  serve  the  purpose 
of  whole  sentences  ....  The  pronoun  is  not  sufficiently  frequent  in 
the  speech  of  most  beginners".  (From  the  Kansas  Course  of  Study.) 
a.  Means  of  adding  to  child's  vocabulary 

(1)  Indirectly — Increased  school  experience  increases  vocabulary 
as  seen  in  new  words  added  in  nature  study,  hygiene,  history, 
reading,  etc.,  visits  to  places  of  interest,  new  games  learned, 
group  activities,  many  language  activities  as  sentence  building, 
reproduction  of  stories,  memorizing  poems,  picture  study,  de- 
scriptions, talks  on  special  days,  etc. 

(2)  Directly — Systematic  effort  to  build  up  a  vocabulary  in  the 
child  by: 

(a)  Word  building  exercises,  using  families  of  words  as  all,  at, 
an,  etc. 

(b)  Use  of  synonyms  for  said,  whined,  called,  yelled,  ran, 
walked,  hurried,  scampered 

(c)  Use  of  meaningful  adjectives  and  avoidance  of  over- 
worked ones,    (nice,  fine,  awful,  beautiful) 

(d)  Use  of  adverbs  through  dramatizing;  walked  slowly, 
walked  softly,  walked  quickly 

(e)  Substitution  of  better  words  for  slang  phrases 

(f)  Elimination  of  the  use  of  "and's",  "so's",  "but's",  in 
sentence  transition,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  the  use 
of  better  connectives  in  the  future  grades 

(g)  Original  wOrk  in  rhyming,  sentence  building  and  stories, 
etc. 

(h)  Judicious  praise  from  the  teacher  for  use  of  the  expressive 
or  apt  word  or  phrase   secured  from  reading  lessons,   or 
from   poem,    story,    or    song    studied,   or   after   hearing  it 
from  older  pupils  or  adults 
!  I).  Creative  or  imaginative  work 

The  teacher  should  refrain  from  the  kind  of  criticism  that  deadens 
spontaneous  and  naturally  charming  expression.  The  teacher  may  help 
by  securing  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  understanding,  which 
alone  is  conducive  to  creative  work,  and  by  providing  stimulating  ex- 
periences leading  toward  deeper  realization  of  meanings.  Much  read- 
ing of  suitable  poetry  will  train  imagination  and  develop  ryhthmic 
sense, 
a.  Kinds  of  original  work 

(1)  Original  story  ending — Sometimes  children  may  be  asked  to 
change  the  ending  of  a  story  already  known  to  them,  and  at 
other  times,  the  story  should  be  left  for  the  children  to  com- 
plete. Comparison  with  the  real  ending  may  be  made  at  the 
end  of  the  exercise. 

(2)  Original  stories,  from  type  stories,  from  pictures,  and  the 
purely  imaginative  kind 

(3)  Original  riddles,  rhymes  and  health  jingles.  The  teacher  may 
give  one  first  and  then  let  the  pupils  make  one  alone,  e.g.,  "I'm 
thinking  of  something  round  and  sweet;  it  is  purple  and  juicy 
and  good  to  eat".  Children  enjoy  rhyming  and  can  usually  be 
interested  in  making  rhymes  by  building  up  a  rhyme  like 

a  is  for  at 
b  is  for  bat 
c  is  for  
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or  by  having  to  give  a  second  line  to  rhyme  with  one  given  by 
the  teacher  as: 
Winter  time  is  nearly  past, 
(Spring  is  coming  very  fast.) 
Mother  says,  ' '  I  must  brush  my  hair ' ', 
(Every  day  with  greatest  care.) 

Later  little  original  poems  of  two,  three,  or  four  lines  may  be 
composed  by  the  children  cooperatively  and  dictated  to  the 
teacher  for  writing  on  the  board.  Direct  imitation  of  familiar 
verse  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  much  poem  work,  as  using 
Eossetti's  "What  is  Pink?"  as  a  pattern. 
(4)  Dramatization,  whether  it  is  an  imaginary  conversation  over 
the  telephone,  or  dramatization  of  a  scene  from  a  story,  re- 
quires varied  responses  of  an  original  nature. 

11.  Courtesy 

Since  poise  is  the  result  of  habitual  response  to  genuine  situations, 
children  should  be  offered  as  early  and  as  frequent  opportunities  of 
acquiring  poise  as  possible.  "Almost  from  the  first  of  the  year  the 
children  should  be  made  to  realize  that  one  indication  of  their  maturity 
is  their  habits  of  courtesy.  They  should  be  taught  that  courtesy,  for 
all  except  very  small  children,  requires  that  people  habitually  stand 
tall;  that  they  look  at,  not  merely  face,  their  audience;  and  that  they 
speak  in  clear,  well  enunciated  sentences' \  (Pavey.)  Because  bodily 
responses  are  expressions  as  much  as  verbal  responses,  first  grade 
children  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  dramatize  many  acts  of 
courtesy  with  the  accompanying  verbal  expression.  Under  the  topic 
" courtesy* '  may  be  taken  up  the  following: 

a.  Courteous  acts  and  forms  of  speech 

(1)  Knocking  on  closed  doors  before  opening 

(2)  Closing  doors  quietly 

(3)  Passing  in  front  of  people 

(4)  Holding    the    handkerchief    over    the    nose    and    mouth    when 
sneezing 

(5)  Behaving  correctly  at  the  table,  (This  may  be  set  into  practice 
in  those  schools  serving  hot  lunches.) 

Expressions  as: 

(6)  "No,  thank  you",  (instead  of  "I  don't  want  any") 

(7)  "I've  had  a  pleasant  time  at  your  party,  John",  and  reply, 
"Thank  you" 

(8)  "I'm  well,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown" 

b.  Consideration  of  other  people's  property 

(1)  Use  of  one's  own  and  not  others'  pencils,  books,  paper,  etc. 

(2)  Eeturn  of  borrowed  property  in  good  condition 

c.  Consideration  for  each  other  in  home  and  schoolroom 

(1)  Speaking  so  others  may  hear 

(2)  Not  monopolizing  the  conversation 

(3)  Listening  courteously 

(4)  Doing  acts  of  kindness 

d.  Eespect  for  elders 

(1)  Allowing  them  to  go  first 

(2)  Waiting  on  them 

(3)  Offering  and  placing  chairs,  etc. 

(4)  Not  interrupting  their  conversation 
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C.  Some  language  situations  likely  to  arise  from  content  subjects  and  school 
subjects  for  grade  one.  (From  Fourth  Yearbook,  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence, pp.  261-263.) 

1.  Elementary  science 

Guessing  games  and  riddles  involving  description  of  flowers  and  trees 

How  shall  we  arrange  these  flowers  to -look  attractive?  (Conversation) 

How  can  we  protect  our  mountain  flowers? 

How  should  you  get  the  soil  ready  for  your  garden? 

How  do  you  keep  your  pet  clean? 

A  set  of  rules  on  the  treatment  of  pets 

A   chart   of   the  birds   observed   during   the   spring    (pictures,   names, 

descriptive  words) 

What  is  the  best  way  to  treat  a  mosquito  bite? 

How  do  birds  help  to  take  care  of  your  garden? 

2.  Social  science  and  practical  arts 
How  I  made  cookies 

Why  should  children  drink  milk  and  cocoa? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  wash  dishes? 
What  does  the  milkman  do  for  us? 

Chart  of  various  materials  used  in  building  houses — names,  description 
How  I  help  mother  set  the  table 
What  is  the  best  way  to  dust  a  chair? 
How  do  clean  hands  help  keep  our  house  clean? 
Why  should  one  sleep  with  the  window  open? 
How  can  we  make  our  reading  table  attractive? 
Why  should  I  change  my  clothes  after  school? 
What  is  the  best  kind  of  clothing  to  wear  while  playing? 
How  can  I  make  mother's  work  easier  by  caring  for  my  clothes? 
How  I  made  my  doll's  dress,  hat,  cloak,  cape,  bonnet 
What  is  the  best  way  to  wash  a  silk  tie  or  ribbon,  a  cotton  dress? 
Why  is  silk  not  the  best  kind  of  material  for  a  school  dress? 
Letter  (dictated  by  class)  to  borrow  silk  exhibit  from  store 
Why  I  chose  to  make  my  doll's  coat  of  brown  material 
Cloth  chart — words  descriptive  of  materials 
Games  involving  description  of  materials 

What  kind  of  soil  we  choose  in  which  to  plant  our  cotton  seed 
How  our  cotton  plant  grew 
Set  of  rules  for  handling  dishes  carefully 
What  is  the  best  way  to  wash  knives  and  forks?  glasses? 
How  we  made  our  Easter  baskets  (tell  to  another  room) 
Summary  of  qualities  of  paper  boxes,  baskets,  and  dishes 
Why  does  father  read  the  newspaper?  magazines?  books?    (Conversa- 
tion) 

Letter  arranging  visit  to  printing  office  dictated  by  children 
Set  of  directions  for  using  books  (used  later  for  reading  lesson) 
How  we  made  our  reading  lesson  (explanation  given  in  auditorium) 
Plans  for  making  booklets    (conversation) 
How  does  the  hornet  make  paper? 
Chart  of  cutting  tools — names  and  uses 

Directions  for  using  and  caring  for  cutting  tools   (dictated  by  class, 
later  used  for  reading) 

List  of  tools  needed  in  sewing;  in  making  chair 
How  should  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  be  used?   (Conversation) 
Booklet  of  tools  used  in  garden — names  and  uses 
How  can  I  make  mother's  birthday  happy? 
What  can  I  do  to  make  the  evenings  pleasant? 
How  can  you  show  appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  janitor?  postman? 
List  of  various  people  that  protect  our  health 
How  does  the  dentist  help  protect  our  health?  doctor?  nurse? 
How  does  the  fireman  know  when  there  is  a  fire? 
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Why    should   you    say    good    morning   to    the   people    in   your   home? 

school? 

A  list  of  courtesy  rules  to  be  observed  by  our  class 

A  list  of  the  occasions  in  which  it  would  be  excusable  to  interrupt 

Game:   A  lady  comes  to  see  you    (courtesy,  how  to  receive  mother's 

callers) 

Play  going  to  the  store  for  mother 

Play  going  to  town  on  the  street  car 

Why  should  one  play  in  the  open  air  every  day? 

Monthly  chart  showing  the  number  of  hours  slept  each  night 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  gross  the  street? 

Why  shouldn't  children  throw  pebbles  or  rocks  on  the  school  grounds? 

A  list  of  safety  rules  dictated  by  the  children 

Directions  for  going  to  your  home 

Why  should  you  be  careful  of  your  neighbor's  lawn? 

How  do  you  take  care  of  your  lawn? 

Plans  for  arranging  a  flower  show  (conversation) 

How  do  the  people  in  the  school  work  together  so  that  all  may  be 

happier? 

A  list  of  school  regulations  which  make  the  school  work  easier 

How  can  we  make  a  new  pupil  feel  at  home? 

3.  Social  situations 

What  should  one  talk  about  at  the  table?  (Conversation) 
Why  should  one  learn  to  eat  all  kinds  of  food?  (Conversation) 
How  will  you  introduce  your  mother  when  she  comes  this  afternoon? 
(Conversation,  dramatize  introduction) 

What  will  you  say  to  the  second  grade  after  the  party?    (Conversa- 
tion) 

Dramatize  correct  manner  of  asking  and   giving  directions  and  loca- 
tions in  the  neighborhood 

Why  do  people  like  to  live  in  a  neighborhood  where  the  houses  are  well 
kept? 

Report  in  auditorium  of  amount  of  money  saved  in  a  week 
Letter   of   thanks  to   Congress   of  Parents   and   Teachers   for  picture 
given  to  room 
Letters  to  ill  children 

Why  should  one  child  not  talk  all  the  time  during  a  conversation? 
Letter  of  acceptance  to  second  grade's  invitation  to  a  party 
Letter  to  Santa  Claus 

4.  Leisure  activities 

Telling  story  of  Cinderella,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  (different  children 

tell  different  parts  from  outline  on  board) 

Dramatizing  the  Three  Bears,  Billy  Goats  Gruff 

Telling  the  story  of  Robin's  Christmas  Song    (other  stories  read  in 

supplementary  readers) 

Reciting  Mother   Goose  Rhymes 

Original  rhymes  about  Hallowe'en,  birthdays 

Reproduction  of  fables 

Original  rhymes  to  sing  for  marching 

Message  to  music  teacher  for  victrola  records 

Letter  of  thanks  dictated  by  children 

What  story  does  this  picture  tell  you?  (Magazine  pictures) 

What  is  this  picture  about?    (Conversation  about  picture  in  reader) 

What  do  you  think  is  a  good  title  for  this  picture? 

List  of  games  liked  best,  guessing,  running,  singing 

Riddles  about  toys — (based  on  exhibit  of  toys  received  for  Christmas) 

How  to   play   "Pussy  wants   a  corner"    (tell   to   children  who   were 

absent  when  game  was  learned) 
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V.  Seatwork 


Much  of  the  seatwork  for  this  grade  should  work  toward  better  English  and 
should  especially  lay  the  foundation  for  written  work.  Primary  seatwork 
should  be  as  carefully  planned  as  are  the  regular  studies,  and  should  always 
be  made  pleasant  and  interesting  to  the  child.  The  directions  given  must  be 
very  definite  and  so  simply  stated  that  each  child  will  know  exactly  what  is 
-expected.  The  child's  interest  in  what  he  is  to  do  must  be  stimulated.  After 
the  seatwork  period,  the  work  should  be  carefully  inspected  by  the  teacher. 
She  should  be  generous  in  her  commendation  and  helpful  in  her  criticism. 
Kinds  of  activities  that  may  be  carried  on: 

A.  Individual  work 

1.  Sentence  building  with  word-cards  and  later  with  letter-cards  follow- 
ing the  teacher 's  model  at  the  board 

2.  Matching  words  with  pictures  or  matching  sentences  and  pictures 

3.  Matching  question  and  answer 

4.  Building  up  cut-up  sentences: 

a.  The  teacher  writes  on  the  outside  of  an  envelope  the  sentences  to 
be  built  up.  Within  the  envelope  should  be  placed  the  same  sen- 
tences (typed,  hectographed  or  written)  cut  apart 

5.  Filling  name  (noun)  spaces  in  sentences  with  the  appropriate  pictures 
or  words 

6.  Copying  sentences  at  the  board  and  at  the  desk 

7.  Writing  child's  name  and  name  of  grade 

8.  Building  up  rhymes  like : 
a  is  for  an 

c  is  for  

D  is  for  

9.  Placing  labels  furnished  by  the  teacher  on  the  appropriate  objects 

10.  Using  pictures  cut  from  magazines  to  represent  the  home,  members 
of  the  family,  pets,  etc.,  for  booklets.  Then  furnishing  labels  to  be 
pasted  under  each  as,  mother,  baby,  the  cat;  or  having  the  children 
copy  those  names  from  the  board 

11.  Drawing  pictures  to  illustrate  stories  or  poems  read  or  written 

12.  A.  B.  C.  booklets 

B.  Group  activity — Projects 

1.  Projects  of  any  kind  will  require  cooperative  seatwork;  whether  it  be 
making  and  furnishing  a  doll  house;  making  a  class  story  book;  using 
little  stories  composed  orally  and  copied  from  the  teacher's  written 
model  at  the  board;  pasting  them  in  the  book;  and  perhaps  decorating 
the  pages 

2.  In  getting  ready  for  a  school  entertainment,  a  class  or  auditorium  pro- 
gram, there  will  need  to  be  much  of  individual  and  cooperative  work 
in  writing  invitations,  learning,  and  rehearsing  parts,  etc. 

In  all  seatwork  the  teacher  must  emphasize  proper  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, and  spacing  in  sentence  work,  as  well  as  correct  spelling  and  neatness. 

VI.  Teacher's  Evaluation  of  Her  Lesson 

A.  After  having  taught  a  language  lesson  to  the  primary  grades,  the  teacher 
may  well  ask  herself  questions  like  the  following:* 

1.  Did  I  make  possible  free  talking  by  my  choice  of  subject? 

2.  Did  I  promote  orderly  thinking  and  talking  by  giving  the  pupils  a 
moment's  time  to  arrange  their  thoughts? 


(* Adapted  from  Baltimore  Course  of  Study 
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3.  Did  I  encourage  clear,  distinct  speech  by  making  every  child  feel  that 
his  story  was  of  interest  to  everyone  in  the  room,  and  that  he  spoke 
so  that  all  could  hear  and  understand? 

4.  Did  I  correct  the  speech  errors,  and  did  I  do  so  without  checking  the 
child's  spontaneity! 

5.  Did  I  keep  the  stories  short  and  make  the  requirements  definite,  so 
as  to  prevent  many  errors  and  make  unnecessary  the  excessive  use  of 
"and",  "so",  and  "then"? 

6.  Did  my  definite  requirements  make  it  natural  for  pupils  to  speak  in 
sentences? 

7.  Were  there  any  new  words  added  to  the  vocabularies  of  individual 
pupils  ?  , 

8.  Did  I  make  it  possible  for  every  one  to  contribute  his  paTt,  and  did  I 
so  manage  the  class  as  to  bring  out  the  best  in  everyone? 

9.  Were  my  requirements  for  seat  work  or  for  preparation  for  the  next 
day's  lesson  so  definite,  simple,  and  interesting  that  each  child  would 
carry  ont  the  plan? 


Grade  Two 

The  work  of  the  first  grade  should  blend  naturally  into  the  work  of  the 
second  grade. 

I.  Objectives 

A.  Oral  composition 

1.  To  give  more  attention  to  orderly  speaking  without  lessening  the  free- 
dom and  spontaneity 

2.  To  teach  a  child  when  to  speak;  when  and  how  to  listen;  and  how  to 
disagree  with  others  courteously 

3.  To  develop  further  a  child's  ability  to  talk  in  sentences;  to  continue 
the  development  of  a  sentence  sense  and  a  sense  of  sequence 

4.  To  develop  in  children  the  proper  attitude  toward  and  some  facility 
in  the  use  of  tactful,  constructive  criticism 

5.  To  cultivate  a  pride  in  beautiful,  correct  speech  through  good  enuncia- 
tion, correct  forms,  courteous  expressions,  and  good  tone  qualities 

6.  To  encourage  children  to  increase  their  vocabulary 

7.  To  correct  some  definite  errors  of  speech 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  To  further  develop  the  ability  to  copy  sentences,  short  poems,  riddles, 
etc.,  correctly 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  write  simple  original  compositions  of  two, 
three  or  four  sentences  with  fair  facility,  and  to  write  simple  sentences 
from  dictation 

3.  To  fix  a  few  technicalities  needed  in  written  work  as,  use  of  capital 
at  beginning  of  sentences,  period  and  question  mark,  and  margin 

4.  To  develop  the  ability  to  criticise  one's  own  work 

II.  Text 

There  should  be  no  text  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  The  work  continues  to  be 
chiefly  oral.  (See  first  grade  outline  for  suggestions.) 
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III.  Attainments 

A.  Oral  composition 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to : 

1.  Talk   with    ease   and   fluency   about    everyday   experiences   and    show 
greater  ease  in  asking  and  answering  questions 

2.  Eeproduce  a  short  story  with  good  sequence,  or  the  incidents  of  a 
longer  one 

3.  Tell  more  ably  an  experience,  or  story  connectedly  by: 

a.  Selecting  an  interesting  beginning  and  ending  sentence 

b.  Avoiding  the  use  of  "and",  "so",  "then",  in  beginning  a  new 
sentence 

c.  Using  a  larger  vocabulary 

4.  Pronounce  more  correctly  and  to  articulate  more  distinctly 

5.  Use  correctly  the  grammatical  forms  drilled  upon  in  grades  one  and 
two 

6.  Show  increasing  growth  in  the  habit  of  listening  courteously  and  in 
using  courteous  forms  of  speech 

7.  Eepeat  three  or  four  poems  memorized 

B.  Written  composition 

The  second  grade  child  should  be  able  to 

1.  Write  with  increased  ability  a  group  of  related  sentences,  either  dic- 
tated or  original 

2.  Use  the  following  language  forms 

a.  Capitalization 

(1)  Names  of  persons 

(2)  First  word  in  a  sentence 

(3)  Own  name  and  address 

(4)  Names  of  days  of  week,  month  and  holidays 

(5)  First  word  in  each  line  of  poetry 

b.  Punctuation 

(1)  Period  at  the  end  of  a  telling  sentence 

(2)  Period  after  the  abbreviations,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  St. 

(3)  Question  mark  at  the  end  of  an  asking  sentence 

c.  Proper  spacing  and  margin 

C.  All  attainments  for  first  grade 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Eead  the  General  Suggestions  and  suggestions  given  under  Primary 
Language  and  first  grade.  The  work  of  this  grade  is  four-fifths  to  five- 
sixths  oral. 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Conversation 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  one  of  the  best  means  of  be- 
coming acquainted  is  through  conversation.  The  teacher  may  begin  by 
asking,  "How  many  of  you  went  out  of  town  for  your  vacation?" 
She  may  tell  some  of  her  vacation  experiences.  This  "give  and  take" 
will  create  a  friendly  and  natural  atmosphere.  These  conversation 
periods  may  last  several  days,  with  the  teacher  noting  errors,  but  not 
correcting  them  until  children  feel  entirely  at  home  with  her.  After  a 
long  vacation  spent  perhaps  under  "not-so-good  English  conditions" 
the  children   may   show  many  weak  spots  in   their   English,   however 
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thoroughly  the  work  of  the  first  grade  may  have  been  done.  The 
teacher  must  help  them  to  recall  the  partially  remembered  work  of 
the  preceding  grade  and  help  them  strengthen  the  good  habits  already 
begun.  Before  beginning  this  review,  the  teacher  needs  to  know  the 
kind  of  work  that  was  done  the  year  before,  the  types  of  compositions, 
the  corrective  games  and  drills,  and  the  kind  of  class  criticism  that 
was  developed.  As  in  the  first  grade,  these  children  should  be  given 
the  kindly  assistance  of  the  teacher  in  their  conversation  exercises,  but 
a  constantly  higher  standard  must  be  required. 

2.  Sentence  sense 

It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  insist  always  upon  very  short  simple 
sentences  until  the  sentence  sense  is  gained.  When  the  child  shows 
indication  of  running  sentences  together,  he  should  be  reminded  that 
he  must  make  a  pause  after  each  thing  he  tells,  and  that  the  sentence 
must  be  so  given  that  the  listeners  can  tell  just  what  was  the  last 
word  of  the  sentence.  The  teacher  needs  patience  and  much  tact  in 
this  phase  of  the  child's  training.  It  is  very  important  that  the  child 
be  taught  to  use  sentences  correctly  in  these  early  years.  The  study 
of  good  beginning  and  closing  sentences  and  elimination  of  "ands", 
etc.,  should  be  continued.  The  number  of  sentences  in  the  compositions 
should  still  be  quite  largely  limited  to  three;  although  when  a  child 
tells  more  and  each  sentence  adds  to  the  story,  it  should  be  accepted. 
' '  Sticking  to  the  point ' '  must  be  emphasized,  as  this  will  aid  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  ''paragraph  sense",  (the  term  " paragraph' ' 
or  "paragraph  sense"  is  not  to  be  mentioned  to  the  children),  and 
also  in  encouraging  children  to  think  of  appropriate  titles. 

3.  Keproduction 

Story-telling  with  emphasis  on  accuracy,  enjoyment,  increasing  vocabu- 
lary and  wider  experience  should  be  a  major  activity  in  this  grade. 
Children  in  telling  stories  should  learn  that  a  gracious  manner,  happy 
telling,  distinct  utterance,  and  loud  enough  voice  to  be  heard  add  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  listeners.  He  should  be  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  story  to  answer  questions  about  it  or  to  conduct  a  discussion. 
Late  in  the  year  a  few  reproduction  lessons  should  be  introduced  in 
which  the  story  is  acquired  by  independent  reading.  For  such  lessons 
the  material  should  be  much  easier  than  the  type  used  in  the  regular 
reading  lessons.  The  fact  that  the  child  is  going  to  tell  a  story  new  to 
the  class  gives  a  genuine  and  very  enjoyable  motivation  to  this 
class  activity.  Sometimes  a  group  of  two  or  more  pupils  may  select 
a  story  and  prepare  to  tell  it  jointly.  The  privilege  of  telling  stories 
to  younger  children,  to  another  class,  to  visitors,  or  of  giving  a  story- 
telling party  offers  a  delightful  and  very  beneficial  experience  to 
these  children.  Much  valuable  material  for  reproduction  will  be  found 
in  nature  study,  good  citizenship,  patriotism,  safety  lessons,  holidays, 
history  stories,  humorous  anecdotes,  and  jokes. 

4.  Dramatization 

The  forms  of  dramatization  for  this  grade  should  be  the  same  as  for 
the  first  grade.  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  little  more  attention 
to  "stage  setting"  and  "costuming"  to  entirely  satisfy  the  artistic 
cravings  of  these  children.  Dramatization  is  most  successful  when 
children  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  play,  when  they  do  the 
planning  under  the  teacher 's  .help  and  guidance,  and  when  they  feel 
that  others  are  enjoying  it.  Dramatization  aids  in  thinking  through 
one  unit  of  thought  at  a  time,  combining  several  units  into  a  whole, 
and  keeping  proper  sequence. 
(See  suggestive  list  of  stories  at  end  of  reading  outline.) 

5.  Poem  study 

In  presenting  the  poem,  the  teacher's  rendering  must  be  simple  and 
enthusiastic.  Through  questioning  and  discussion,  the  pupils  will  get 
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the  setting  of  the  poem.  Through  conversation  about  poems,  children 
get  in  closer  touch  with  them,  through  comparing  their  own  experi- 
ences with  those  of  the  poem,  and  getting  a  different  way  of  ex- 
pressing and  interpreting  those  experiences.  The  teacher  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  over-analysis,  i.e.,  questioning  on  details  that  will 
destroy  appreciation.  After  careful  study  of  the  word  pictures  of 
the  poem,  the  teacher  may  suggest  that  the  children  make  a  "  moving 
picture' '  of  the  poem.  Each  child  should  be  encouraged  to  memorize 
some  of  the  poems,  and  if  the  poems  have  been  pleasingly  presented, 
the  child  will  wish  to  do  so. 

The  child  of  this  grade  should  learn  eight  or  ten  poems. 
(See  list  at  end  of  reading  outline.) 

6.  Picture  study 

As  in  the  first  grade,  pictures  will  be  studied  for  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  masters  (see  the  Arts  Course),  for  information,  descriptions, 
imaginary  stories,  and  mere  enjoyment. 

7.  Correction  of  errors 

a.  Errors  of  speech — Consistent,  vigorous  work  on  those  forms  giving 
the  child  difficulty  should  be  continued  as  in  grade  one.  Emphasis 
should  be  given  to  one  error  at  a  time.  Much  practice  should  be 
provided.  There  must  exist,  or  be  created,  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  child  to  use  the  correct  form — a  sort  of  language  conscience — 
and  there  must  be  enough  interesting  drill  to  make  the  correct  habit 
automatic.  The  following  are  common  errors  of  this  grade  and 
should  form  the  basis  for  drills.  Review  first  grade  errors  if  neces- 
sary 

I  come  You  learn  me 

She  sung  a  song  She  drawed 

He  was  the  one  what  Them  stories  are  fine 

I  don't  know  no  songs  John  et  the  apple 

They  would  of  played  My  mother  was  to  home 

I  ain't  goin'  to  Ho  took  it  hisself 

He  busted  the  balloon  He  ketched  the  ball 

You  was  there,  wasn  't  you  ?  He  has  went 

This  here  cap  That  there  man 

John,  he  told  me  I  like  them  kinds 

In  this  connection,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  tell  the  children  of 
the  two  cripples,  seen  and  done,  and  of  the  crutches,  have  and  has, 
needed  to  help  them. 

b.  Pronunciation  —  Continue  the  work  of  eliminating  mispronuncia- 
tions and  of  establishing  clear  distinct  enunciation.  Drill  on  final 
sounds,  especially  the  final  consonants,  is  very  necessary.  The  fol- 
lowing words  and  phrases  could  well  be  drilled  upon: 

picture — pitcher 

our — are 

quiet — quite 

which — witch 

where — were 

then — than 

let  me — leave  me 

eleven,    once,    catch,    can    you,    let's    see,    fifth    row,    going   to, 

hundred,  children,  creek    • 

c.  Improvement  of  bad  voice  qualities  as  begun  in  grade  one  should 
be  continued.  The  class  could  set  up  standards  by  which  they  will 
recognize  a  pleasing  speaking  voice. 

8.  Language  games  (See  Bibliography) 
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a.  lil  came  from"  drill 

Place  on  the  board  a  list  of  places  known  to  the  child  and  then  have 
him  tell  from  which  place  he  came  and  next  tell  the  class  why  he 
went  there,  as  "I  came  from  the  post  office.  I  mailed  a  letter  for 
mother".  Do  not  allow  the  use  of  ''and"  unless  needed. 

post  office  bank 

park  garage 

church  grocery 

meat  market  bridge 

doctor 's  office  hotel 

b.  "I  brought"  drill 

Children  pretend  they  are  going  to  a  party  or  picnic  and  that  each 
needs  to  bring  something  for  the  lunch,  as  "I  brought  cake  for 
the  picnic;  what  did  you  bring,  John?"  The  play  continues  until 
every  child,  has  contributed  a  sentence.  (Adapted  from  Spokane 
Course  of  Study.) 

c.  Alphabet  game 

If  the  children  did  not  learn  to  repeat  the  alphabet  in  consecutive 
order  in  grade  one,  it  is  very  necessary  that  they  do  so  as  early  as 
possible  in  this  grade,  to  aid  them  in  dictionary  work  later  if  for 
no  other  reason.  The  children  may  be  taught  an  alphabet  song  or 
poem,  or  just  the  alphabet  alone.  To  secure  ready  response  in  the 
use  of  the  alphabet,  the  following  may  be  tried: 
Cut  strips  of  strong,  stiff  paper  about  the  length  of  the  desk  top 
and  arrange  twenty-six  squares  down  the  middle  of  each  strip  and. 
into  these  squares  paste  or  print  the  alphabet  in  consecutive  order. 
To  play  the  game,  one  of  the  alphabet  strips  is  placed  down  the 
middle  of  the  desk  in  front  of  two  players  each  of  whom  is  given 
an  envelope  with  the  alphabet  well  shuffled.  At  a  given  signal,  each 
child  turns  out  the  contents  of  his  envelope  upon  his  side  of  the 
desk  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  picks  out  the  letter-card  and  matches 
it  with  its  mate  in  the  alphabet  strip.  The  pupil  who  first  succeeds 
in  doing  this  wins  the  game. 

d.  Pronunciation  and  enunciation  drills 

These  should  be  continued  throughout  this  grade  with  especial 
emphasis  on  the  combinations  of  consonants :  sh,  spr,  str,  wh,  cr,  ch, 
pi,  Id,  shr,  ks,  th,  st.  Because  of  the  fact  that  when  these  con- 
sonant combinations  occur  in  running  speech  rather  than  in  single 
words,  the  difficulties  are  increased,  much  attention  should  be  given 
to  sentences  containing  the  drill  words.  End  consonants,  as  in  left, 
slept,  hand,  need  constant  watching.  With  regard  to  the  vowels,  the 
teacher  should  insist  on  musical,  well-rounded  sounds.  The  child 
should  not  be  permitted  to  talk  in  the  throat,  with  the  jaws  nearly 
locked;  but  he  must  be  encouraged  to  talk  with  the  mouth  open, 
using  all  the  vocal  aids  possible.  However,  the  teacher  must  not 
expect  as  pure  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables,  for  here  the 
natural  tendency  is  toward  obscured  or  neutral  vowel  sounds.  The 
Portland  Course  of  Study  gives  the  following  good  suggestions: 
(1)   Enunciation  drills 

"It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  on  the  blackboard  a  number  of 
sentences  containing  words  commonly  slurred  or  curtailed. 
These  sentences  should  be  read  frequently  by  individual  pupils, 
while  the  rest  of  the  class  listens  carefully.  Each  teacher  should 
make  a  list  of  the  faults  common  in  her  classroom.  The  sen- 
tences given  below  are  selected  from  lists  that  were  designed 
to  correct  faults  common  in  the  first  and  second  grades  in  a 
city  school".   (Bryce.) 
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(a)  YOU 

Don't  you  know? 
Can't  you  tell? 
Will  you  go? 
Did  you  see? 
Can  you  hear? 
Did  you  know? 

(b)  FINAL  G 

The  bells  are  ringing. 
The  birds  are  singing. 
The   children   are   playing. 
The  boys  are  running, 
(e)   FINAL  T 

The  nest  is^  in  the  tree. 
I  love  my  mother  best. 
Dust  the  room. 
Eat  your  crust. 

(d)  FINAL  D 

The  pond  is  frozen. 
Lend  me  your  book. 
How  did  the  story  end? 
I   found  a  pencil. 

(e)  DON'T  KNOW 
I   don't  know. 
You  don't  know. 

(f) 


I  saw  you. 
I  told  you. 
I  '11  catch  you 
I  gave  it  to  you. 
Thank   you. 
You  can  sing. 

I  am  going  home. 
Are  you  coming  with  me? 
See  the  flying  bird. 
I  am  growing  tall. 

Lift  your  feet. 
Kitty's  fur  is  soft. 
Taste  the  candy. 
I  lost  a  cent. 


We  played   all  day. 
We  found  some  flowers. 
We  gathered  a  few. 
We  carried  them  home. 


We   don't   know. 


Let  me  play. 
Let  me  come. 


Give  me  a  flower,  please. 
Give  me  a  card,  please. 

Look  at  the  birds. 
Look  at  the  stars. 


LET  ME 

Let  me  see. 
Let  me  go. 
(g)  GIVE  ME 

Please  give  me  a  book. 
Please  give  me  a  pencil, 
(h)  LOOK  AT 

Look  at  the  moon. 
Look  at  the  flowers. 
e.  Eeproduction    of    stories    involving    the    repetition    of    troublesome 
forms  is  an  aid  to  language.   (See  General  Suggestions  for  list  of 
such  stories.) 
Vocabulary  building 
(See  suggestions  in  first  grade  outline.) 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  use  new  words  in  their  oral  and  writ- 
ten compositions  and  to  do  so  without  becoming  self  conscious.  New 
ideas  are  accompanied  by  a  larger  vocabulary,  but  the  new  words  are 
not  adopted  readily  by  children  without  encouragement.  Through 
conversations,  linking  the  proper  language  terms,  the  desired  words, 
to  previous  experiences,  using  them  in  sentences,  and  substituting  for 
the  poorer  phrases,  the  desire  to  use  the  exact  word  and  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  doing  so,  may  be  instilled  in  the  child, 
a.  Suggestions 

(1)  Children  may  be  encouraged  to  help  one  another  build  inter- 
esting sentences  by  addition  of  adjectives  to  simple  sentences, 
as: 

I  have  a  dog 

I  have  a  large  dog 

I  have  a  large  black  dog 

I  have  a  large  black  gentle  dog 
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(2)  Or  children  may  be  given  cards  on  which  are  written  individual 
directions  as:  call  softly,  jump  suddenly,  bow  gracefully,  march 
rapidly,  turn  quickly,  write  neatly.  As  each  carries  out  the 
command,  the  others  tell  what  was  done  as,  "Jane  called 
softly ' '. 

(3)  Through  a  game  of  ' '  opposites ' ',  vocabulary  may  be  increased, 
as  children  in  pairs  give  sentences  like: 

The  cap  is  old.  That  apple  is  soft. 

The  cap  is  new.  That  apple  is  hard. 

The  knife  is  sharp.  My  sister  is  short. 

The  knife  is  dull  My  brother  is  tall. 

I  had  an  easy  lesson.  I  read  a  long  story. 

I  had  a  hard  lesson.  I  read  a  short  story. 

(4)  Still  another  way  to  add  to  vocabulary  is  to  have  children  carry 
on  pretended  conversations  over  the  telephone  on  assigned 
topics,  as  inviting  a  friend  to  a  party  or  to  stay  all  night; 
expressing  gladness  at  return  from  a  trip  or  recovery  from 
illness;  inquiring  about  a  sick  member  of  the  family 

(5)  The  teacher  may  place  a  list  like  the  following  on  the  board: 

Name  three  parts  of  your  hand 

Name  three  parts  of  a  stove 

Name  three  parts  of  a  wagon 

Name  three  parts  of  a  dress 

Name  three  parts  of  a  clock 

Name  three  parts  of  a  tree 
Be  careful  to  repeat  the  "a"  or  "the" 

The  child  should  then  make  a  sentence  naming  all  parts,  and 
using  only  one  ' '  and ' '  as,  "  The  three  parts  of  a  tree  are  the 
root,  the  branches,  and  the  leaves". 

10.  Class  and  individual  criticism 

Children  should  acquire  the  proper  attitude  toward  and  some  facility 
in  the  use  of  tactful,  constructive  criticism.  The  child  should  be 
trained  to  state  frankly  why  he  likes,  or  why  he  does  not  like,  a 
composition  and  offer  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  It  would  be 
wise  for  the  child  to  begin  his  criticism  by  first  mentioning  something 
good.  The  one  being  criticised  should  have  the  privilege  of  replying  to 
a  criticism  that  he  thinks  is  unjust,  with  the  teacher  acting  as  judge. 
It  is  a  tendency  of  children  to  call  attention  to  the  more  evident  and 
often  more  trivial  errors,  such  as  mispronunciation  of  a  word,  rather 
than  to  criticise  the  thoughts  themselves.  It  would  be  very  much 
worthwhile  if  an  outline  for  criticism  of  oral  composition  were  devel- 
oped in  class,  considering  such  points  as  reason  for  liking  story  or 
sentences,  could  sentences  be  easily  counted,  did  the  beginning  sentence 
get  into  the  story  at  once,  what  was  the  most  interesting  point  to  the 
story,  did  the  sentences  tell  one  thing,  did  the  teller  sound  his  end 
consonants,  could  the  speaker  be  heard,  was  his  standing  position  good? 
Whatever  the  chief  weaknesses  are,  the  outline  should  attack  those 
first.  As  improvement  is  shown,  other  points  may  be  added  to  the 
plan  for  criticism.  An  outline  for  self-criticism  may  also  be  developed 
in  class.  (See  General  Suggestions  for  Outlines  for  Criticism.) 

11.  Creative  or  imaginative  work 

(See  suggestions  made  for  first  grade.) 

12.  Courtesy 

See  discussion  of  this  subject  made  for  first  grade,  and  continue  along 

similar  lines. 

a.  Facing  the  class 

As  an  act  of  courtesy  and  to  enable  all  members  to  hear  better,  the 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  face 
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the  class  when  talking.  To  bring  this  about  with  least  difficulty,  the 
teacher  should  plan  short  recitations  and  should  call  frequently 
upon  the  more  self-conscious  pupils.  The  pupil  will  assume  a  better 
posture,  try  harder  to  make  all  hear,  and  will  usually  plan  better 
to  make  a  successful  recitation,  if  he  knows  he  needs  to  face  the 
class. 

b.  Suggested  topics  on  courtesy  for  oral  discussion  in  this  grade: 

(1)  What  should  one  talk  about  at  the  table? 

(2)  How  to  introduce  one's  mother  if  she  should  visit  school. 
(  Dramatization. ) 

(3)  When  is  it  excusable  to  interrupt  a  speaker?  How  may  it  be 
done? 

(4)  How  should  one  answer  the  telephone? 

(5)  Why  is  a  pleasant  voice  like  a  smiling  face? 

(6)  What  should  you  do  if  by  mistake  you  hurt  a  little  child? 

(7)  How  would  you  act  if  you  saw  a  big  boy  being  unkind  to  a 
little  boy? 

(8)  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  lost?  Who  might  help  you? 

c.  Interpretation  of  proverbs 

(1)  Never  whisper  in  company 

(2)  Think  before  you  speak 

(3)  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way. 

(4)  Be  kind  and  gentle 
To  those  who  are  old, 
For  kindness  is  dearer 
And  better  than  gold. 

d.  Consideration  for  public  property 

Along  with  proper  regard  for  each  other's  property,  the  children  of 
this  grade  should  be  taught  care  of  school  property,  as  books,  desks, 
walls,  etc.  This  may  be  done  through  conversations,  little  three- 
sentence  compositions,  and  use  of  pictures  showing  lack  of  care 
for  property. 
13.  Projects  and  group  activities 
a.  Planning  a  fruit  exhibit* 

(Note — A  simple  project  like  the  one  below  is  not  too  difficult  for 
pupils  of  this  grade.  In  carrying  it  out  they  will  live  through  many 
interesting  experiences  which  will  furnish  new  ideas  and  associa- 
tions. It  will  motivate  their  language  work  and  result  in  rich  and 
spontaneous  speech.) 

(1)  In  planning  a  fruit  exhibit  such  language  problems  as  this 
are   involved: 

How  to  ask  mother's  permission  for  fruit  which  the  children 
want  to  bring 

Allow  various  children  to  suggest  how  to  ask  mother's  permis- 
sion to  bring  the  fruit.  The  situation  may  be  dramatized. 
Excellent  drill  is  thus  furnished  on  the  correct  use  of  "may", 
and  opportunity  is  given  for  training  in  using  forms  of  cour- 
tesy that  accompany  a  polite  request. 

The   fruit  may  be  placed  in  various  places  in  the  room  and 
labeled  by  the  children  as  it  comes  in. 

(2)  Language  activities  growing  out  of  a  fruit  exhibit 


(*From  Denver  Course  of  Study.) 
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One  child  may  describe  the  kind  of  fruit  that  he  wants,  giving 
its  color,  shape,  size,  taste,  or  other  distinctive  characteristics 
without  naming  it.  If  his  description  is  clear  enough  for  an- 
other to  name  it,  the  fruit  is  placed  on  his  desk.  The  point  of 
the  game  is  to  see  who  can  get  the  most  fruit. 
The  child  may  make  his  request  in  this  way: 
May  I  have  the  fruit  that  is  round  and  yellow?  It  is  red  on 
one  side.  It  has  a  big  seed  in  the  middle. 

In  another  game  the  child  closes  his  eyes  and  distinguishes 
fruits  by  flavor,  odor,  or  touch.  He  should  give  reasons  for 
his  answer  by  describing  the  flavor,  odor,  or  shape  of  the 
particular   fruit. 

(3)  This   game  enlarges  the  child's  vocabulary  by  bringing  such 
words  as  these  into  use: 

sweet  spicy  long  large  sharp 

sour  soft  small  dry  biting 

juicy  round  hard  bitter  smooth 

fuzzy  oily  rough 

Matching  word  cards  with  pictures  aids  the  child  to  make  the 

transition  from  spoken  to  written  language. 

Prepare  two  groups  of  cards,  one  containing  the  name  of  the 

fruit,   the   other   facts   about   the    fruit.    Children    must    select 

cards  that  make  true  statements. 

These  are  words  and  phrases  which  are  suggestive  of  the  type 

which  may  be  used: 

The   apple  is  red  is  sweet 

The  orange  is  juicy  is  sour 

The  peach  is  round  has  one  seed 

(4)  Conversing  about  the  preparation  of  fruit  for  eating 

Why  should  children  eat  fruit?  What  fruits  are  good  for  chil- 
dren? Is  a  raw  apple  as  good  as  a  baked  apple?  What  fruits 
do  we  eat  raw?  (Apples,  plums,  pears,  oranges.)  Why  should 
fruits  and  vegetables  be  washed  before  we  eat  them?  These 
reasons  may  be  given: 

To  remove  bugs  or  insects 

To  remove  dirt  or  germs  that  have  been  left  on  fruit  from 

impure  ice  or  handling 
What  is  the  best  way  to  wash  fruits  and  vegetables?  Why  is 
it  better  to  use  a  brush?  The  children  should  be  allowed  to 
wash  the  fruit  in  the  room.  If  no  child  is  able  to  show  the 
proper  way  to  wash  fruit  and  vegetables,  the  teacher  should 
give  a  demonstration. 

(5)  Making  a  fruit  book  or  fruit  chart 

Pictures  of  fruit  may  be  cut  from  magazines,  or  labels  from 
fruit  cans  may  be  used.  Allow  the  child  to  paste  the  pictures 
in  the  book  that  he  has  made  and  label  them.  He  will  enjoy 
selecting  and  pasting  the  proper  names  under  the  various 
fruits. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  make  a  fruit  chart  for  the  room  instead 
of  individual  books.  In  that  case,  all  may  participate  in  cutting, 
mounting,  and  naming  the  fruits. 

A  lesson  in  paper  cutting  may  develop  if  the  children  cannot 
find  all  the  fruit  pictures  that  they  desire.   They  will  enjoy 
coloring  the  fruits.  This  will  necessitate  close  observation  or 
the  real  fruit  to  get  the  correct  shape  and  color, 
b.  Clothing  project 
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(1)  Conversation 

How  can  we  make  our  clothing  last? 

How  does  changing  clothes  after  school  help  make  them  last? 
What  kind  of  clothing  should  you  wear  when  you  play? 
How  can  you  keep  your  hats  and  coats  in  good  condition? 
Let  the  children  dictate  short  sentences  which  will  be  a  sum- 
mary   of    their    conversation.    The    teacher    may    write    these 
sentences  on  the  board. 

(2)  Conversation  about  mother's  work 

Let  the  children  answer  the  question,  "Who  made  your  dress ?" 

(3)  Conversation  on  materials  in  garments 

Let  the  children  observe  clothing  worn  by  different  members 
of  the  class.  Several  will  have  woolen  garments,  a  few  may 
have  some  silk  ones;  all  will  have  something  made  from  cotton. 
Compare  clothing,  considering  weight,  warmth,  and  durability. 

How  can  you  tell  silk  from  wool? 

Why  are  woolen  clothes  good  for  winter? 

Why  are  cotton  garments  better  than  silk  for  school  wear? 

When  is  it  suitable  to  wear  silk? 
Introduce  " linen"  by  showing  the  children  a  linen  handker- 
chief.   Tell  them  about   the   flax.   Bead   them   Hans   Christian 
Anderson's  story,  The  Flax. 

Let  the  children  bring  samples  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  and  linen, 
and  place  them  on  the  table.  Let  them  familiarize  themselves 
with  them  by  sight  and  touch.  Have  them  describe  the  various 
materials  in  some  such  way  as  this: 

Wool: 

heavy 

fuzzy 

thick 

warm 

(4)  Conversation  about  cloth 

If  you  want  a  warm  dress  or  suit  what  should  you  choose? 
If  you  want  a  cool  dress  what  should  you  choose? 
Which  costs  less,  cotton  or  wool? 
Which  is  cheaper,  cotton  or  silk? 
Which  costs  more,  silk  or  wool? 
Which  is  best  for  school  clothes?  Why? 

(5)  The  source  of  cotton 

Show  pupils  cotton  bolls  if  obtainable.  Tell  them  the  story  of 

how  cotton  is   picked,  how  the  seeds  are  removed,  how  is  is 

sent  to  the  factory,   spun  into  threads,  woven  into  cloth  and 

then  made  into  garments. 

After   the   teacher  has   thus   prepared   the   children   they   may 

easily  be  led  to  dictate  the  Story  of  Cotton.    Something  like 

this  may  be  produced: 

i  i  My  clothes  are  all  made  of  cotton. ' ' 

" Cotton  grows  on  stalks  in  fields." 

Similar   sentences   should   be   elicited    from   the   class   in   their 

proper    sequence    and    written    on    the    board    by    the    teacher. 

These  may  later  be  used  as  a  reading  lesson 

(6)  Wool 

Have  the  children  get  together  a  wool  exhibit.    The  following 

may  easily  be  secured: 

Pieces  of  sheepskin  with  wool  in  natural  condition 

Some  garments  lined  with  sheepskin 

Wool  of  different  kinds 


Silk: 

Cotton : 

Linen : 

thin 

cool 

about  like  cotton 

smooth 

light 

finer  than  cotton 

slippery 

slippery 
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Yarn  and  cloth  made  of  wool 

Use  stereographs  and  lantern  slides  showing  the  wool  industry. 
Have  the  children  talk  about  the  slides.  Encourage  children  to 
bring  pictures  of  sheep  and  wool  production.  Tell  them  how 
the  sheep  are  sheared;  how  the  wool  is  cleaned,  carded,  spun, 
and  woven  into  cloth. 

(7)  Tell  the  children  stories  about  sheep  and  ask  them  to  think 
of  Mother  Goose  rhymes  that  tell  about  sheep.  They  will  give 
you 

Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep 

Little  Bo  Peep 

Little  Boy  Blue 
A  Story  of  Wool  may  now  be  composed  by  the  children,  the 
sentences  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher,  and  later  used 
as  a  reading  lesson.    Something  like  this  may  be  produced: 

Wool  comes  from  sheep. 

In  summer  the  sheep  have  too  much  wool. 

They  are  washed  in  the  brook. 

Then  they  are  sheared. 

The  wool  is  sent  to  the  factory. 

It  is  spun  into  thread  and  yarn. 

The  thread  is  woven  into  cloth. 

(8)  Silk 

In  a  similar  way  a  silk  exhibit  may  be  collected,  pictures  and 
stereographs  or  lantern  slides  used,  and  the  children  prepared 
as  in  study  of  cotton  and  wool,  to  tell  their  own  story. 
14.  Written  work 

Written  composition  should  be  an  outgrowth  of  oral  composition.  It 
should  continue  along  the  lines  begun  in  the  first  grade,  and  the 
criticisms  of  oral  composition  should  be  made  to  apply  to  the  written 
work  as  far  as  possible — especially  as  to  beginnings  and  endings  of 
sentences.  The  teacher  will  need  to  know  the  habits  and  skills  ac- 
quired in  the  first  grade  to  plan  properly  for  intensive  work.  The 
habit  of  inspecting  one's  own  work  and  correcting  errors  should  be 
taught  early.  The  class  may  formulate  standards  for  criticising  their 
own  written  work,  involving  the  following  points:  neatness,  straight 
lines,  margin,  spacing,  capitalization,  punctuation,  spelling  and  orig- 
inality of  expression.  That  all  may  see,  children  may  stand  holding 
their  papers  against  their  chests  and  then  the  class  can  pick  the  one 
having  the  best  form.  Children  should  receive  extended  training  in 
copying  from  the  board  brief  compositions,  previously  given  orally. 
It  requires  all  a  teacher 's  enthusiasm,  tact,  and  lavish  praise,  to  secure 
best  results  in  written  composition. 

a.  Spelling:  Children  will  want  to  use  more  words  than  they  can  spell. 
The  teacher  should  anticipate  these  words  and  in  oral  lesson  preced- 
ing the  written  work  ask  the  children  how  they  think  the  word  should 
be  spelled,  as  she  pronounces  it  slowly  by  syllables.  Then  she  may 
write  the  words  on  the  board  and  have  the  class  spell  and  write 
them.  Such  new  words  may  be  left  on  the  board  for  use  while  the 
children  are  writing  their  exercises.  Words  needing  special  spelling 
drill  to  be  effective  in  writing  are  many  words  ending  in  i  l  ing ' ',  as, 
having,  making,  leaving,  using,  coming,  as  well  as  goes,  don't,  can't, 
won 't,  their,  too ;  wrote,  write,  stopped,  again,  which,  whole,  only,  who, 
knew,  know,  asked,  two,  often,  came,  were,  looked,  etc.  When  a 
mistake  occurs  in  the  writing  of  a  word,  it  should  be  corrected  by 
a  careful  erasure,  or  by  drawing  a  line  through  the  word.  Children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  place  marks  of  parenthesis  about  an  error, 
since  they  will  later  need  to  break  such  habit. 
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b.  Copying:  The  sentences  for  copying  must  be  short,  simple,  interest- 
ing, and  the  words  must  be  familiar.  The  copying  exercises  should 
not  be  given  as  ''busy  work"  and  right  habits  of  copying  must  be 
taught.  The  pupil  must  be  trained  to  look  at  the  whole  word  and 
then  write  the  whole  word,  not  to  copy  a  letter  or  two  at  a  time. 
Gradually  the  child  should  learn  to  look  at  a  phrase,  and  then  at 
the  whole  sentence  before  he  writes.  In  the  second  grade  the  child 
should  at  least  write  the  whole  word  without  looking  back  to  the 
model. 

c.  Dictation:  The  sentences  dictated  must  be  very  simple,  containing 
words  learned  in  spelling,  reading,  and  in  sentences  already  copied 
from  the  board.  The  early  dictation  work  may  be  done  at  the 
board,  to  be  followed  by  class  criticism.  The  more  importance  the 
teacher  attaches  to  correctly  written  sentences,  the  better  the  re- 
sults. Dictation  is  valuable  in  that  it  helps  a  pupil  to  learn  to  spell, 
to  punctuate,  and  to  capitalize;  it  links  together  oral  and  written 
language  and  it  develops  the  power  of  self-criticism  because  here 
the  field  of  criticism  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  points,  all  of 
which  have  to  do  with  the  mechanics  of  writing.  The  sentence  should 
be  the  unit  of  dictation. 

d.  Letter  writing:  The  simplest  form  of  a  genuine  friendship  letter 
to  a  sick  classmate  or  an  invitation  to  a  class  party  will  motivate 
much  careful  practice.  After  class  work,  with  much  training  at  the 
board  on  simple  models,  the  members  of  the  class  may,  near  the 
end  of  the  year,  write  simple,  original  letters.  Not  too  much  should 
be  expected  since  any  original  writing  involves  the  ability  of  think- 
ing through  the  pen — as  well  as  using  the  technicalities  of  written 
work.    The  form  used  should  be  as  simple  as: 

Helena,  Montana, 
Feb.  19,  1931. 
Dear  Mary: 

We  are  so  sorry  you  are  sick.    We  hope  you  will  be  back  soon. 
We  are  working  on  the  doll  house. 

Your  friends, 

The  Second  Grade 

e.  Original  sentences:  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  child  should 
be  able  to  produce  three  or  four  related  sentences  after  the  oral 
preparation.  He  should  do  this  without  help  from  the  teacher  ex- 
cept such  help  as  was  given  in  the  oral  lesson.  The  early  work 
should  perhaps  be  done  at  the  blackboard,  and  then  on  paper  at 
the  desks.  The  sentences  should  show  some  sense  of  sequence  and  a 
desire  to  be  interesting.  They  should  be  correct  in  the  matter  of 
capitals  and  ending  marks.  The  pupil's  power  should  always  be 
measured  by  the  first  writing,  with  his  own  corrections;  not  by  the 
rewritten  copy  after  the  teacher  has  made  corrections. 

f.  Newspaper  items:  Items  of  general  interest,  i.e.,  i 'news' '  may  be 
written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher  from  pupil  dictation.  The  items 
must  be  kept  short,  must  be  interesting  to  all,  and  must  be  given  in 
concrete  wording.  Later,  children  may  write  their  own  items  to  be 
ready  for  the  day  the  school  paper  is  published.  Original  coopera- 
tive rhymes  and  stories  may  be  added.  Throughout,  the  teacher 
must  remember  to  keep  the  amount  of  written  work  limited.  No 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  language  time  in  this  grade  should  be 
devoted  to  written  work,  because  the  pupils  have  as  yet  had  little 
applied  penmanship  and  not  much  written  spelling. 

g.  Technicalities 

(1)  Capitals:  Beginning  of  sentences,  names  of  persons,  places, 
days  of  week,  months,  holidays,  titles,  and  first  word  in  lines 
of  poetry 
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(2)   Punctuation 

(a)  Period  at  close  of  telling  sentence  and  after  abbreviations, 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  St. 

(b)  Question  mark  at  close  of  asking  sentence 

(c)  Capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  period  and  comma,  used 
in  child's  own  name  and  address 

(d)  Arrangement:     Margin  and  indentation 

C.  Language  situations  likely  to  arise  from  content  subjects  and  school  sub- 
jects for  grade  two* 

1.  Elementary  science 

Why  do  dandelions  spread  so  rapidly? 
How  can  I  rid  my  lawn  of  dandelions? 
How  should  one  pick  flowers? 

A  chart  showing  where  different  birds  build  their  nests    (names  of 
birds,  places,  descriptive  words) 
A  list  of  flowers  that  grow  from  bulbs 
A  chart  showing  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  garden 
A  summary  on  the  care  of  tulips 
How  can  we  tell  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing? 

What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  the  garden?     (Summary  from  experi- 
ments with  soils) 

How  does  the  forester  decide  which  trees  to  cut  for  Christmas? 
Why  shouldn't  the  blossoms  be  picked  from  the  fruit  trees? 
A  list  of  actions  that  the  bear  does  instinctively 
Why  do  farmers  destroy  prairie  dogs? 
Why  can  birds  fly? 
How  can  one  rid  his  garden  of  ants? 
What  lesson  can  one  learn  from  ants?    bees? 

2.  Social  science  and  practical  arts 
What  constitutes  a  good  picnic  lunch? 
How  did  the  Indians  provide  meat? 
How  do  we  provide  ourselves  with  meat? 

Why  should  all  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  eaten  raw  be  washed? 
Why  is  the  kind  of  food  we  eat  so  important? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  cook  spinach? 
How  I  made  my  chair — table 
What  is  the  best  way  to  clean  a  rug? 
Letter,  arranging  for  a  visit  to  a  lumber  yard 
Where  does  the  lumber  man  get  his  lumber? 
Invitation  to  another  room  to  come  to  see  lumber  exhibit 
How  did  the  cave  man  use  fire? 

What  did  the  cave  man  have  to  think  about  in  choosing  a  place  for 
his  home? 

What  must  one  consider  in  choosing  a  place  to  camp? 
How  is  pure  water  provided  for  us? 

How  do  we  plan  with  our  neighbors  so  as  to  have  more  conveniences? 
How  did  the  cave  man  light  his  home? 

How  did  the  cave  boy  and  girl  learn  to  make  their  living? 
Letter,  arranging  visit  to  a  dry  goods  store 

Where  does  the  merchant  get  the  thread,  caps,  suits,  dresses,  shoes, 
stockings,  cloth,  he  sells  to  us? 
Letter  of  thanks  to  merchant  after  visit  to  store 
Summary  of  what  was  learned  at  dry  goods  store 
Chart  showing  garments,  materials,  price  labels,  tags,  advertisements 
Letters  to  children  in  cotton  section,  asking  for  exchange  of  illustra- 
tive material 
How  is  the  cotton  gin  an  improvement  over  the  hand-picking  of  cotton? 


(*From  Fourth  Yearbook  of  Department  of  Superintendence.) 
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How  we  washed  the  wool 

Ketelling  stories  of  shepherd's  care  of  sheep  (David) 
Formulate  set  of  directions  for  dyeing  wool 
How  I  wove  a  mat  for  my  doll  house 
How  we  cared  for  our  flax  plant 

Why  does  linen  wear  longer  than  wool,  silk,  or  cotton? 
Why  should  I  wash  my  stockings  every  day? 
How  can  fruit  stains  be  removed  from  table  linen? 
Why  should  one  sew  the  buttons  on  his  clothes  at  once? 
How  did  the  cave  dwellers  sew  their  clothing? 

Why  should  the  dishes  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  way  in  the  cupboard? 
Why  should  you  keep  your  desk  orderly? 

How  should  the  knife,  fork  and  spoon  be  placed  upon  the  table? 
List  of  all  things  in  the  home  made  of  clay 
Brief  outline  of  steps  in  process  of  making  a  vase 
What  is  the  best  way  to  arrange  these  nasturtiums? 
(conversation) 

How  did  Early  Sea  People  make  pottery? 

Presentation    of    May    basket    to    principal    accompanied   by    note    or 
speech  of  presentation 
How  did  the  Indians  make  baskets? 
How  did  early  cave  men  use  baskets? 
Why  is  wicker  good  for  porch  furniture? 
Why  is  the  pottery  of  the  early  Indians  not  waterproof? 
Plans  for  making  Christmas  boxes  for  children  in  hospital 
(conversation) 

Letter  arranging  for  visit  to  library  to  find  how  to  open  new  books 
Letter  telling  principal  about  visit 
Set  of  directions  about  how  to  open  new  books 
Eules  for  use  of  supplementary  library  books 

How  I  plan  to  design  the  cover  of  my  book  (talk  from  rough  sketch) 
Chart  of  different  kinds  of  papers — uses,  quality 
Why  do  we  have  drinking  fountains  at  school? 
Jingles  on  cleanliness  of  hands,  face,  teeth,  nails,  hair 
Why  should  we  stay  away  from  houses  on  which  there  are  quarantine 
signs? 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  wash  one's  face  and  hands? 
List  of  tools  used  in  laundering — in  cleaning 
Chart  showing  tools  used  by  cave  dwellers — names,  uses 
How  can  one  help  to  decrease  the  electric  light  bill? 
Why  is  it  so  important  that  one  always  be  on  time? 
Why  I  am  saving  money 

Traffic  rules  to  be  observed  near  the  school  premises 
Traffic  rules  presented  to  the  school  for  adoption  (speech  in  audito- 
rium) 

How  the  traffic  officer  helps  me 

Chart  showing  various  means  of  transportation  in  the  neighborhood 
Tell  a  story  that  mother  and  father  will  enjoy  hearing  this  evening 
Why  are  you  responsible  for  helping  to  take  care  of  the  school  build- 
ing? 

A  letter  to  the  manager  of  the  park  asking  how  children  can  help  in 
taking  care  of  parks 
3.  Social  situations 

List  of  ways  in  which  the  neighborhood  may  be  made  attractive 

Letter  to  teacher  who  is  ill 

Telling  funny  incidents  about  pets  or  circus  animals 

Letter  to  child  to  accompany  book  of  jokes 

Expressing  thanks  for  new  clothing,  new  books 

Conversation  about  cities  visited 

Telling  the  reason  for  absence  from  school 

Invitation  to  first  grade  to  come  to  Thanksgiving  party 
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4.  Leisure  activities 

Telling  of  incidents  from  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  (other  stories  found 

in  supplementary  readers) 

Puppet  show  illustrating  Lion  and  Mouse ;  other  fables 

Plans  for  a  circus  (conversation) 

How  do  you  know  Indian  music? 

Program  of  songs  to  be  sung  during  Music  Week 

Posing  of  pictures  about  children  accompanied  by  talks  and  pictures 

Letter  to  art  company  for  list  of  pictures  descriptive  of  Indian  life 

Why  one  person  should  not  stay  in  the  swing  all  the  noon  hour 

V.  Seatwork 

Activities  similar  to  those  of  grade  one  may  be  continued 

A.  Individual  work 

1.  Diary 

A  form  of  written  composition  which  children  like  very  much  is  the 
diary.  Each  child  may  keep  a  diary,  making  a  simple  little  booklet 
for  it.  Every  day  the  child  may  write  one  or  two  short  sentences  in 
it  about  an  interesting  happening  of  the  day  before,  or  of  that  day. 

2.  Booklets  of  various  kinds 

a.  Months  with  drawings  and  short  paragraphs  of  holidays: 

(1)  January— Gold  Bell  (New  Year) 

(2)  February — Log  Cabin  (Lincoln) 

Red  Hearts  (Valentine) 
Cherry  Tree   (Washington) 

(3)  March— Green  Ribbon  (St.  Patrick) 

Pussy  Willow  (Spring) 

(4)  April — Easter  Rabbit  (Easter) 

(5)  May — Flowers  or  Soldiers  (Memorial) 

Tree  (Arbor  Day) 

(6)  June— Flag  (Flag  Day) 

(7)  July— Bunting  (Fourth  of  July) 

(8)  August — Vacation  days 

(9)  September — Working  Man  (Labor  Day) 

(10)  October — Columbus'  Ship  (Columbus  Day) 

Jack  o 'Lantern  (Hallowe'en) 

(11)  November — Log  Cabin,  Immigrant  Wagon  (Pioneer  Day) 

Flag  and  Marching  Soldiers  (Armistice  Day) 
Pilgrim,  Indian,  Turkey  (Thanksgiving  day) 

(12)  December — Christmas   Tree,  Star    (Christmas  Day) 
(Adapted  from  West  Virginia  Course  of  Study) 

b.  Bird  booklets 

With  pictures  of  birds  studied  and  short  descriptive  sentences 

c.  Poem,  story  and  picture  booklets 

Copies  of  poems  studied.  Drawings  by  children  to  illustrate  short 
stories.  Clippings  from  magazines  of  animals,  trees,  children, 
houses,  etc.,  pasted  in,  and  sentences  written  to  accompany  each 

B.  Group  activity 

1.  Sand  table  activities 

a.  Circus  scene  with  discussion  of  how  the  circus  travels;  the  parade; 
the  animals  in  the  circus;  some  tricks  animals  do;  the  tent,  ticket 
wagon,  clowns,  etc.,  on  the  sand  table 

b.  Making  scenes  to  illustrate  stories  read 

c.  Scenes  to  illustrate  activities  of  months;  work  of  winds,  games,  etc. 
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2.  Class  booklets 

a.  Health,  safety,  kindness  to  animals,  fire  prevention,  citizenship 

3.  Lists,  records,  labels  and  signs 

a.  Lists  of  books  interesting  for  classmates  to  read 

b.  Eecords  of  books  read 

c.  Labels  and  signs  dictated  by  children  after  discussion  of  need,  as 
labels  for  an  exhibit  and  signs  for  library  corner  as  "Be  Quiet ' ' 

4.  Speeches,  reports,  and  announcements 

Class  discussion  and  planning  are  required  to  keep  these  short,  clear, 
interesting  and  to  assure  their  being  made  in  a  courteous  way.  Chil- 
dren may  tell  and  show  the  class  how  they  think  reports,  speeches  and 
announcements  should  be  made,  and  afterwards,  class  groups  may 
practice  quietly  on  such  activities. 

VI.  Teacher's  Evaluation  of  Her  Lesson 

A.  Occasionelly  the  teacher  may  well  ask  herself  questions  like  the  following: 

1.  Do  my  pupils  show  increasing  freedom  and  fluency  in  talking? 

2.  Are  the  pupils  developing  the  ability  to  talk  in  an  orderly  manner?  Do 
they  keep  to  the  point  and  use  good  sequence? 

3.  Has  the  feeling  for  the  sentence  as  a  language  unit  been  deepened? 

4.  Are  pupils  willing  and  able  to  judge  their  own  work  by  the  class 
standard? 

5.  Are  pupils  careful  of  their  pronunciation  of  final  syllables,  final  con- 
sonants, etc.,  without  allowing  these  points  to  take  their  attention 
from  matters  of  meaning? 

6.  Are  pupils  developing  poise  of  body? 

7.  Am  I  careful  always  to  have  a  specific  aim  for  each  conversation 
lesson,  in  order  to  discourage  aimless  talk? 

(Adapted  from  Baltimore  Course  of  Study) 


Grade  Three 

The  work  of  the  third  grade  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  preceding  grades. 
The  method  of  procedure  follows  the  same  general  plan.  The  oral  element 
still  dominates. 

I.  Objectives 

A.  Oral  composition 

1.  To  secure  more  orderly  talking  by  training  children  to  talk  about  a 
narrow  phase  of  the  subject  and  to  keep  to  the  point 

2.  To  deepen  the  feeling  for  the  sentence  through: 

a.  Eliminating  the  too  frequent  use  of  ' '  and y ',  * '  so ' ',  and  ' '  then ' ' 

b.  Training  children  to  think  a  sentence  through  before  speaking  it 

3.  To  secure  greater  variety  by  the  use  of  the  short  exclamatory  and  the 
interrogative  sentence  as  a  medium  for  lively  thought  expression 

4.  To  further  develop  the  paragraph  sense  through  three-  or  four-sentence 
compositions  with  good  sequence 

f>.  To  develop  a  feeling  of  pride  in  ability  to 

a.  Stand  well 

b.  Speak  in  easy,  natural  tones 

c.  Listen  intelligently  and  courteously 
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d.  Contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  others  through  cooperation  and 
willingness  to  share  experiences 

e.  Criticise  constructively  one's  own  and  others'  compositions 

f.  Use  courteous  forms  of  speech 

g.  Use  a  growing  vocabulary 

6.  To  continue  the  elimination  of  common  errors 

7.  To  develop  a  simple  type  of  outline  for  talks,  stories,  etc. 
B.  Written  composition 

1.  To  make  the  written  work  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  oral  work 
through  teaching  pupils  to  write  correctly  short  compositions  pre- 
pared by  the  cooperation  of  pupils  and  teacher  in  the  oral  lesson 

2.  To  write  independently  and  with  some  originality  a  paragraph  of  three 
or  four  sentences 

3.  To  eliminate  the  misspelling  of  commonly  used  words 

4.  To  develop  the  following  technicalities 

a.  Correct  use  of  capital  letters  for  each  important  word  in  titles 
of-  stories,  in  salutation  and  closing  of  letters,  and  in  names  of 
streets 

b.  Correct  use  of  the  comma  in  the  salutation,  in  the  close  of  the 
informal  note,  in  writing  dates  and  in  writing  words  in  a  series 

c.  Correct  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  contractions  and  in  the  singular 
possessive 

II.  Texts 

A.  Adopted 

Cowan,  Betz  and  Charters,  Essential  Language  Habits,  Book   One,   pp. 

1-130 

Potter,   Jeschke  and   Gillet,   Oral  and   Written  English,  Primary  Boole, 

pp.  3-148 

B.  Supplementary 

Howard,  Hawthorne  and  Howard,  The  Language  Garden 
The  teacher  should  treat  the  textbook  as  an  aid  to  teaching,  as  a  source 
of  needed  drills,  exercises,  etc.,  not  as  the  main  "prop".  The  needs  of 
the  class'should  determine  the  topics  considered.  In  this  grade  the  class 
will  still  need  to  have  much  of  the  work  presented  orally  and  at  the 
board,  but  later  in  the  year,  the  textbook  may  be  more  used. 

III.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  child  should  show 
A.  Oral  composition  » 

1.  Increased  power  in  talking  with  ease  and  fluency,  in  tones  pleasant 
to  hear,  of  everyday  experiences  and  asking  and  answering  questions 

2.  Practical  elimination  of  unnecessary  ' '  and 's ' ',  "  so 's ' ',  and  ' *  then 's ' ' ; 
and  eradication  of  two  or  three  grammatical  errors  common  at  the 
first  of  the  year 

3.  Ability  to  use  a  simple  outline  in  giving  an  oral  composition 

4.  Ability  to  reproduce  a  short  story  interestingly 

5.  Growing  use  of  exclamations  and  questions 

6.  Growth  in  the  habit  of  listening  attentively 

7.  Increased  ability  to  pronounce  words  correctly,  avoiding  substitutions 
of  sounds,  and  to  enunciate  distinctly 

8.  Marked  ability  in  keeping  to  the  point  and  in  group  discussion 
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9.  Ability  to  repeat  four  or  five  short  poems  learned  during  the  year 

10.  A  critical  attitude  toward  own  work 

11.  Greater  ability  to  use  courteous  forms  of  speech 

12.  Increased  ability  to  participate  in  dramatization  involving  consider- 
able opportunity  for  characterization 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  Ability  to  write  a  short  paragraph  on  a  topic  interesting  to  the  child, 
or  a  dictation  exercise,  involving  the  technical  points  presented  in 
this  grade,  including  indentation 

2.  Ability  to  spell  correctly  the  words  needed  in  written  work 

3.  Ability  to  write  a  short  letter  when  properly  motivated 

4.  Ability  to  copy  a  short  poem  correctly  as  to  punctuation,  capitaliza- 
tion and  words 

5.  Ability  to  write  names  correctly 

C.  All  attainments  of  previous  grades 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Eead  the  General  Suggestions  and  the  general  suggestions  given  under 
Primary  Language  and  first  two  grades.    The  work  of  this  grade  is  four- 
fifths  oral. 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Conversation  and  oral  discussion 

Oral  composition  should  be  a  natural  process.  Topics  having  to  do 
with  a  child's  interests  will  furnish  much  material  for  conversation. 
These  topics  must  be  treated  with  consideration  of  the  enlarged  per- 
sonal experiences  of  the  third  grade  child.  In  this  grade  preparation 
and  keeping  to  the  point  should  be  emphasized.  Improvement  of  in- 
formal talk  is  the  first  step  in  developing  power.  Poorly  organized 
talking  is  an  indication  of  poorly  organized  thinking.  Use  of  a  simple 
outline  in  preparing  talks  should  be  begun  in  this  grade.  Class  criti- 
cism should  always  be  encouraged  to  bring  about  improvement. 

2.  Eeproduction  of  stories 

The  child  of  this  grade  often  enjoys  stories  of  real  heroes  and  he- 
roines, and  he  should  be  provided  with  stories  of  this  type,  as  stories  of 
the  children  of  the  Bible,  Norse  tales,  etc.,  and  others  for  retelling. 
The  teacher  should  continue  telling  stories  to  the  class  for  mere  en- 
joyment and  pupil  retelling.  Pupils'  reading  of  stories  to  tell  the 
class,  will  serve  to  motivate  careful  reading  and  some  analysis  of  the 
story,  as  noticing  how  it  begins  and  ends,  noting  the  characters,  place, 
time,  and  several  situations  or  parts  of  the  story.  Some  important 
guide  words  or  phrases  should  be  emphasized.  By  comparing  these 
with  other  stories  similar  in  kind,  the  teacher  may  develop  some  appre- 
ciation of  content,  form,  and  structure.  An  outline  for  use  in  repro- 
ductions may  be  planned  by  the  class. 

3.  Dramatization 

"When  the  children  know  the  longer  story  well,  they  enjoy  having 
the  teacher  tell  the  less  interesting  parts  and  allowing  some  of  the 
class  to  act  the  more  dramatic  situations.  Whenever  the  children  indi- 
cate their  willingness  to  tell  the  less  interesting  parts  as  well  as  act 
out  the  other  parts  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so."  The  teacher 
must  be  ready  with  the  helpful  word  or  suggestion  to  steer  them  over 
the  difficult  parts. 
(See  suggestive  list  of  stories  at  end  of  reading  outline) 
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4.  Poem  study 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  review  some  of  the  poems  memorized  in  previous 
grades  before  teaching  new  ones.  A  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween those  poems  which  are  to  be  memorized  and  retained  as  per- 
manent treasures  and  those  which  are  taught  merely  for  enjoyment, 
for  appreciation,  or  for  special  occasions.  The  poetry  to  be  memorized 
should  be  the  best,  but  it  must  be  within  a  child's  power  of  compre- 
hension and  it  must  be  vitally  interesting  to  him.  The  fighting  adven- 
ture-seeking age  is  on,  with  interests  in  the  "gang",  more  realism 
in  stories,  liking  for  "slang"  or  street  vernacular;  and  poetry  with 
its  beautiful  wording  and  finer  sentiments  does  not  always  fit  in. 
The  third  grade  child  is  very  sensitive  to  criticism,  censure  or  ridi- 
cule, and  often  he  loses  his  liking  for  poetry,  feeling  that  it  is  be- 
littling to  his  self-respect  to  express  thoughts  beautifully  in  the 
words  of  poems.  So  the  teaching  of  poetry  in  this  and  the  following 
grades  must  be  handled  carefully.  Poems  touched  with  color,  ad- 
venture, and  the  out-of-doors  should  be  presented.  As  before,  the 
pupil  himself  must  be  allowed  some  choice  in  the  poems  he  will 
memorize.  Eight  or  ten  poems  should  be  memorized. 
(See  list  at  end  of  reading  outline) 

5.  Picture  study 

a.  Pictures   of  the  masters  should  be  studied   as  in  previous   grades. 

(See  the  Arts  Course  for  lists  and  suggested  procedure.) 

b.  Pictures  for  story-telling,  descriptions,  mere  enjoyment,  and  seasonal 
appropriateness  may  be  found  on  magazine  covers  and  calendars. 

c.  Pictures  in  texts  illustrate  many  activities  as  "Lumbermen  cutting 
trees".  Such  pictures  should  be  as  faithfully  studied  as  the  ac- 
companying text.  Magazine  and  calendar  pictures,  as  pictures  of 
Viking  boats,  English  scenes,  historical  scenes  and  places,  are 
often  also  valuable  for  giving  information. 

6.  Correction  of  errors 

"Since  the  child's  active  cooperation  is  essential  to  the  conquest  of 
bad  speech  habits  the  most  important  task  before  the  teacher  is  to 
create  a  class  sentiment  in  favor  of  correct  speech."  (See  Guide  to 
American  Better  Speech  Week) 

a.  Correct  use 

Is,  are,  was,  were;  isn't,  aren't;  there  is,  there  are;  know,  take, 
eat,  choose,  sing,  ring,  may,  can,  grow,  their,  there,  to,  too,  two, 
this,  these,  them,  I  as  predicate  nominative 

b.  Pronunciation  and  enunciation 

Sentence  drills,  language  games  and  study  planned  to  train  the 
ear  and  tongue  correctly  in  good  pronunciation  and  clear  enuncia- 
tion of  commonly  mispronounced  words  as:  can,  yours  (not  yourn), 
we  (not  we  uns),  burst,  morning,  once,  catch,  just,  get,  drowned 
(not  drownded),  brought  (not  brung) 

c.  Spelling 

(1)  Drill  in  writing  contractions  as  won't,  doesn't,  use  of  the 
apostrophe  in  singular  possessives,  and  other  difficult  forms 

(2)  Phrase  spelling  should  be  used  in  teaching  contractions,  and 
use  of  the  apostrophe  in  possessives,  and  such  combinations  as 
too  much,  there  are,  their  coats,  she  doesn't,  it's  cold,  its 
wings,  all  right 

(3)  A  growing  vocabularly  calls  for  many  drills  on  spelling  of 
new  words  needed  for  the  child's  composition  work 

d.  Language  drills,  devices  and  games 

(See  bibliography  in  General  Suggestions) 
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(1)  Alphabetical  arrangement:  Have  children  arrange  words  in 
a  sentence,  a  paragraph,  or  from  a  page  in  alphabetical  order. 
As  a  later  step,  have  them  arrange  words  having  the  same 
initial  letter  according  to  the  second  and  third  letters,  etc. 
There  is  no  more  practical  work  than  this.  Some  alphabet 
work  should  be  given  daily.  (See  Young  and  Memmott  for 
further  suggestions.) 

(2)  Language  achievement  chart:  If  children  are  shown  ways  to 
measure  their  progress  in  a  concrete  way  indicating  the  im- 
provement they  have  made,  they  will  become  more  interested. 
A  chart*  similar  to  the  following  for  measuring  written  work 
is  suggested: 


Name               l  Heading     Margin     Neatness    Spelling     Periods     Capitals      y 

Sentences 

I 

John  White 

Mary  Doe 

7.  Vocabulary  building 

(See  suggestions  in  the  earlier  grades.)    The  teacher  must  encourage 
the  use  of  new  words  gained  through  reading,  social  studies,  health, 
arithmetic,  school  activities  and  games,  in  both  oral  and  written  com- 
position 
a.  Homonyms,  antonyms,  synonyms 

Children  may  build  lists  of  familiar  homonyms  as  by,  buy,  blue, 
blew,  hear,  here,  dear,  deer;  antonyms  as  big,  little,  high,  low,  fat, 
thin,  hard,  easy;  synonyms  as  kind,  gentle,  little,  small,  big,  huge, 
large,  tall,  high,  and  use  them  in  original  sentences 

8.  Class  and  self-criticism 

"In  matters  of  formal  correctness,  the  major  effort  of  teachers  will 
not  be  teaching  but  rather  holding  pupils  responsible  for  self-direc- 
tion in  keeping  their  expression  adequate  and  correct." — Bobbitt. 
More  can  be  done  to  improve  compositions,  oral  and  written,  through 
class  criticism  than  by  any  other  means.  General  criticisms  like 
"good",  "very  interesting",  "I  like  it",  are  practically  valueless. 
The  teacher  must  train  the  pupil  to  give  specific  criticism,  and  help- 
ful suggestions  for  improvement.  It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  good  points  should  always  receive  commendation. 
A  class-formulated  plan  for  criticism  would  add  to  the  interest  and 
increase  the  effectiveness.  Such  standards  should  be  written  on  the 
board  and  added  to  as  needed. 
(See  General  Suggestions) 

9.  Creative  or  imaginative  work 

Continue    along    the    lines    begun    in    earlier    grades.     Incentives    for 
verse-making  will  be   found   in  making  lines   for  valentines,   writing 
invitations  for  school  affairs,  limericks,  celebration  of  special  days, 
etc.    (See  Troxell  for  suggestions) 
10.  Courtesy 

(See  suggestions  in  earlier  grades) 


(* Adapted  from  Oregon  Course  of  Study.) 
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a.  Group  courtesy:  The  development  of  "courtesy  towards  the  less 
confident  contributors,  and  group  responsibility  for  encouraging 
such  contributors ' ' 

b.  Make-believe  conversations:  Mr.  Courteous  and  Mr.  Impolite;  Mr. 
Good  English  and  Mr.  Careless 

c.  Interpretation  of  maxims 

(1)  Eat  at  your  table  as  you  would  at  the  table  of  a  king 

(2)  The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one 

d.  A  courtesy  test  (Pavey) 
What  should  you  say: 

(1)  When  someone  gives  you  something? 

(2)  When  something  is  done  for  you? 

(3)  When  you  do  not  want  what  is  offered? 

(4)  When  you  walk  in  front  of  someone? 

(5)  When  you  leave  the  table  early? 

(6)  When  you  bump  somebody  by  mistake? 

(7)  When  you  ask  someone  to  help  you? 

(8)  When  you  meet  someone  you  know? 

(9)  When  someone  has  given  you  the  wrong  change? 
(10)  When  you  leave  a  party? 

11.  Projects  and  group  activities 

Any   of  the   topics  mentioned  in   the  social   studies   for   third   grade 
may  well  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  language  project.    (See  second  grade 
language  outline  for  fruit  and  clothing  projects.    If  they  were  not 
used  in  that  grade,  either  might  be  used  in  this  grade.)    Teacher  and 
pupils  may  build  up  their  own  projects  on  such  topics  as: 
Montana  farm  life 
The  bakery 
The  dairy 
Community  health 

12.  Written  composition  (one-fifth  of  the  time) 

The  child  must  have  a  desire  to  write.  Everything  learned  in  oral 
composition  is  re-emphasized  in  written  work.  The  child  should  be 
taught  to  recognize  the  "run  on"  and  fractional  sentences  and  to 
avoid  them.  The  blackboard  should  be  much  used  because  there 
mistakes  are  easily  corrected  and  the  whole  class  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  criticism.  The  short  M  one-topic ' '  composition  is  all  that  can 
be  aimed  for  in  this  grade. 

a.  Copying  sentences  from  the  board 

b.  Dictation  work 

(1)  Use  material  with  which  the  child  is  familiar,  as  sentences 
and  rhymes'  that  have  been  on  the  board  for  some  time,  to 
make  more  sure  of  correct  spelling,  punctuation  and  capitaliz- 
ation. 

(2)  Dictate  in  sentence  units  and  have  the  child  repeat  each 
sentence  before  writing.  Each  whole  sentence  should  be  dic- 
tated but  once.  Do  not  use  dictation  asa"  filler ' '  or  dictation 
will  lose  its  value.  Dictation  needs  preparation. 

c.  Paragraphing  with  indentation.  There  must  be  no  loss  of  sentence 
sense.  The  three-  or  four-sentence  compositions  must  be  written  as 
paragraphs. 

d.  Making  of  a  simple  outine  for  two  or  three  short  paragraphs  on 
material  from  books  or  blackboard.  The  child  is  not  yet  ready  to 
write  more  than  one  paragraph  of  related  sentences  of  original 
work. 
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e.  Simple  letters  properly  motivated 

f.  Technicalities 

(1)  Capitals  for  names  of  places,  holidays  and  at  the  beginning 
of  each  line  of  poetry 

(2)  Contractions  properly  written  and  used 

(3)  Simple  social  letter  forms  with  envelope  address 

(4)  Abbreviations  for  month,  street  and  doctor 

(5)  Punctuation  marks:  period  after  abbreviations,  in  dates,  and 
after  telling  sentences;  comma,  to  separate  words  in  series,  in 
dates,  simple  salutation  and  ending  of  letters;  question  mark; 
exclamation  point;  apostrophe  in  singular  possessive 

(6)  Arrangement:  Margin,  indentation  of  paragraph;  placing  of 
title  in  center  of  page;   good  spacing 

g.  A  cooperative  plan  for  criticism  of  written  work  should  be  formu- 
lated. 

C.  General  life  situations  in  which  language  is  used* 

1.  Elementary  science 

Why  is  the  cottonwood  tree  provided  with  cotton  balls? 

How  can  one  tell  how  much  a  tree  has  grown  during  the  summer? 

Why  are  toads  and  frogs  called  friends  of  the  garden? 

How  can  one  attract  birds  to  his  home? 

How  I  made  my  bird  house 

Why  are  house  flies  so  dangerous? 

What  is  the  best  way  to  rid  your  premises  of  flies? 

A  daily  weather  chart 

What  is  the  best  way  to  clean  the  snow  from  your  sidewalk? 

How  can  one  make  a  snow  shovel? 

How  do  plants  help  to  hold  the  moisture? 

Why  is  spring  or  fall  the  best  time  to  transplant  shrubs? 

An  illustrated  diagram  of  the  parts  of  a  flower 

2.  Social  science  and  practical  arts 
Why  is  milk  such  an  important  food? 
How  should  milk  bottles  be  cared  for? 
Weekly  menu  chart  kept  by  each  child 
How  I  can  make  my  weight  normal 
Health  rules 
How  we  dried  apples 

Letter  to  coffee,  fig,  date,  or  raisin  company  for  literature 
How  did  the  cave  people  leave  a  record  of  their  lives? 
Booklet  of  homes  of  famous  people — location 
Why  do  we  study  the  pottery  of  cliff-dwellers? 
Why  did  Indians  live  in  wigwams? 
How  did  the  Indian  make  his  wigwam? 

Why   did   cliff-dwellers   build   different   houses   than    Indians    on   the 
plains  ? 

How   did   the   cliff-dwellers   cooperate   so   that   all   might   have  more 
comforts? 

Why  did  the  cliff-dwellers  worship  fire? 
What  is  the  best  way  to  put  out  a  camp  fire? 
How  was  the  cliff-dwellers  home  furnished? 

How  do  the  homes  of  the  Indians  on  the  plains  differ  from  those  of 
the  Hebrews? 

What   advantages   or   disadvantages   have   the   homes   of   the   Indians 
of  the  plains  over  ours? 

Booklet  of  primitive  homes — names — method  of  heating — furnishings 
Charts  of  kinds  of  homes  of  various  races 


(*From  Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence.) 
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How  can  one  protect  clothing  from  moths? 
How  did  Indians  make  moccasins? 

Make  a  leather  chart  with  words  describing  quality  of  leather 
Summary  of  the  best  kind  of  shoes  to  wear 

Compare  our  process  of  tanning  leather  with  that  used  by  Indians 
How  did  the  Navajo  women  weave  blankets? 
The  meaning  of  the  design  in  my  rug  (Indian  symbols) 
How  to  mend  a  woolen  sweater 
How  did  the  Indian  women  obtain  their  dyes? 

Compare  the  dyes  used  by  the  colonial  women  with  those  used  by 
Indians 

How  may  wool  be  recognized  by  burning  test? 
Summary,  telling  how  the  ancient  Hebrews  dressed 
List  of  uses  of  clay  in  community 

Letters  to  glass  company  for  information  about  glass  manufacturing 
Why  is  brick  used  in  some  cities  for  building  more  than  any  other 
material? 

Why  is  a  hand-made  vase  considered  more  valuable  than  a  factory- 
made  one? 

Writng  from  dictation  favorite  verse  from  Bible  to  write  on  parch- 
ment later 

Why  did  Hebrews  use  parchment  for  keeping  records? 
How  did  Egyptians  keep  their  records?  (Reports) 
How  did  Indians  keep  their  records?   (Eeports) 

Why  are  books  and  newspapers  more  plentiful  than  in  earlier  times? 
Summary  of  reasons  as  to  why  various  nations  used  the  kind  of 
material  which  they  did  for  keeping  records 

Letter  to  bookbinders  for  samples  of  materials  used  to  bind  books 
Directions   for  making  paste 
Rules  for  skillful  use  of  paste 

Summary  of  information  on  location  and  kind  of  first  famous  libraries 
Bibliography  of  books  used  in  study  of  pioneer  life 
Why  did  your  family  come  to  the  city  where  you  live? 
Summary  of  conclusions  about  why  people  come  to  this  city 
What  things  can  you  enjoy  here  that  you  could  not  enjoy  in  New  York? 
Why  does  water  need  to  be  purified? 
How  is  water  purified? 
How  is  our  water  stored? 
How  do  we  pay  for  the  water  we  use? 

What  did  you  enjoy  most  about  your  trip  to  Grand  Lake?  Estes  Park? 
Chart  showing  the  public  buildings  of  the  city,  pictures,  names 
Why  are  there  so  many  railroad  tracks  at  the  depot? 
What  are  the  duties  of  the  firemen,  brakemen,  engineers? 
Why  should  one  obey  signs  in  public  places? 
What  is  the  proper  way  to  call  central? 
Why  did  people  first  come  to  our  state? 
Why  was  the  settlement  made  at  our  city? 
How  did  our  city  get  its  name? 

In  the  early  days,  how  did  people  come  to  our  city? 
Telling  of  stories  about  the  stage  coach,  Buffalo  Bill,  Enos  Mills 
Telling  of  stories  about  the  Indian  attacks,  pony  express,  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  buffalo  stampede 

Experiences  of  grandmothers  and  grandfathers  in  the  early  days 
Outline  of  the  important  events  in  the  growth  of  the  city 
How  does  a  churn  make  butter?  Mill  grind  coffee?  Meat? 
Chart  showing  different  ways  of  cutting  grain 
List  all  the  uses  of  water  you  know 
How  does  a  water  wheel  grind  grain? 
How  does  the  farmer  use  the  windmill? 
How  I  made  a  whistle,  drum,  violin 
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3.  Social  situations 

How  does  the  telephone  directory  help  us? 

Booklet  of  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  friends  arranged  alpha- 
betically 

Letter  containing  jokes  to  send  to  child  who  is  ill 
When  is  it  excusable  to  interrupt  people  who  are  talking? 
Window  displays  (conversation) 
When  is  absence  from  school  excusable? 

An  invitation  to  be  present  at  auditorium  exercises  written  to  parents 
How  can  one  have  a  good  time  on  Hallowe'en  without  being  a  nuisance? 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story  well?  (Conversation) 
Ask  the  janitor  to  come  to  Miss  C. 's  room 

How  do  the  school  attendance  laws  help  to  give  children  a  better 
chance? 

Why  do  people  pay  taxes? 
Kiddles  about  animals 

Reception   to   children   in    other    lands    (receiving,    introducing,    talks 
about  countries  represented,  and  welcome  to  America) 
Illustrated  booklet   of  children  of  other  lands    (explanation  of  how 
children  live,  games,  clothing,  homes) 
Original  Christmas  wishes  in  rhyme  to  accompany  gifts 
Easter  greetings  or  decorated  cards  for  parents 

4.  Leisure  activities 

Retell  story  of  Jenny  Lind,  Patti,  Francis  Howard  Payne 

Letter  requesting  that  certain  victrola  records  be  lent  to  room 

Invitation  to  another  room  to  come  in  and  sing  with  the  class 

Pose  Indian  pictures   telling  what  pictures  represent 

Why  I  should  like  "End  of  the  Pier"  for  our  room 

Why  do  all  games  have  rules? 

Why  is  John  a  good  leader? 

Original  verses  to  accompany  dramatization  of  grinding  grain 

V.  Seatwork 

Continue  activities  similar  to  those  of  previous  grades 

A.  Individual  work 

1.  Have  children  list  errors  that  they  make  and  try  to  correct  one  in  a 
limited  period  of  time 

2.  Rainy-day  booklet  containing 

a.  Pictures  clipped  from  magazines 

b.  Drawings  made  to  illustrate  stories  or  poems 

c.  Original  and  interesting  riddles 

d.  Jokes  and  funny  stories.    These  should  have  no  objectionable  fea- 
tures. 

e.  Rhymes  and  verses  of  the  nonsense  variety 

3.  A  tree  diary 

During  the  late  winter  have  each  child  select  a  tree  that  he  can  watch 
carefully  and  have  him  record  the  changes  occurring  in  the  tree  as 
spring  advances.  Pictures,  drawings,  descriptions,  poems  and  parts  of 
poems  may  be  used  to  make  the  book  more  interesting. 

B.  Group  activities 

Playing  language  games,  preparing  printing  on  posters  for  health, 
making  stage  properties  for  dramatization,  represent  types  of  activities 
the  group  may  undertake. 
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VI.  Teacher's  Evaluation  of  Her  Work* 

A.  The  teacher  should  occasionally  ask  herself  questions  like: 

1.  Have  my  pupils  grown  in  the  power  to  organize  their  thoughts? 

2.  Are  they  better  able  to  stick  to  the  point? 

3.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  their  choice  of  vocabulary  and  a 
reasonable  increase  in  its  use? 

4.  Are  my  pupils  talking  in  sentences? 

5.  Have  they  improved  in  their  beginning  and  closing  sentences? 

6.  Is  the  decrease  in  common  speech  errors  apparent  in  all  class  work? 

VII.  Bibliography 

A.  Books  on  primary  language  teaching 

Classroom   Teacher,   Vol.   Ill,    Classroom   Teacher,    Inc.,    Chicago,    1927 

Hughes,  Lola,  Creative  Activities  in  First  Grade,  Milwaukee  State  Normal 
School,   Milwaukee,    1926 

Mabie,  Ethel,  Language  Development  in  Primary  Grades  through  School  Ac- 
tivities, and  Language  in  Use  in  Third  Grade  School  Activities.  Public 
School   Publishing   Co.,   Bloomington,   Illinois,    1930 

Stormzand  and  McKee,  The  Progressive  Primary  Teacher,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,   1928 

Troxell,  Eleanor,  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Grades,   Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   Chicago,   1927 

Young  and  Memmott,  Methods  in  Elementary  English,  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1923 

B.  Exercise  and  workbooks 

Ellwood,  J.  K.,  Forming  Correct  Language  Habits,  Meador  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  1929.  A  set  of  3  Language  Pads  (workbooks)  are  very 
worthwhile  for  early  written  work 

Sharp,  Russel  A.,  Language  Practice  for  the  Third  Grade,  Webster  Publishing 
Co.,   1808  Washington  Avenue,  St.   Louis,  Missouri,  1930.    Fifteen  cents 

Webster  Language  Helps  for  Written  English,  Grades  2-3,  Webster  Publishing 
Co.,   St.  Louis,  Missouri,  1928.    Twenty-five  cents 


Intermediate  Language  and  Composition 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  work  of  the  intermediate  grades  in  language  should  continue  along  the 
lines  set  in  the  primary  grades,  and  should  further  develop  natural,  accurate 
and  spontaneous  expression  by  the  pupil  on  subjects  understood  by  him,  and 
which  appeal  to  him;  i.e.  on  life  situations.  All  subjects  in  school  should  be 
used  to  develop  orderly  thought  and  expression,  and  the  standards  of  ex- 
pression in  all  subjects  should  meet  the  standards  set  for  oral  and  written 
work  in  the  language  class.  A  gradual  introduction  to  formal  grammar, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  expressional  side,  should  be  given  in  the  sixth  grade. 

II.  General  Objectives  for  Intermediate  Language 

A.  To  enlarge  the  vocabulary 

B.  To  render  spoken  and  written  terms  more  precise  and  accurate 

C.  To  form  habits  of  consecutive  discourse 

(Adapted  from  How  We  Think,  John  Dewey) 


(Adapted  from  Baltimore  Course  of  Study.) 
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III.  General  Attainments  in  Intermediate  Language 

A.  Through    the    knowledge    gained    in    the    intermediate    grades,    children 
should  have  the  ability: 

1.  To  make  a  short  interesting  talk  on  a  familiar  subject  or  to  discuss 
a  topic  from  one  of  the  content  subjects,  using  good  beginning  and 
closing  sentences 

2.  To  develop  further  the  habit  of  using  correct  pronunciation,  clear 
enunciation,  and  a  growing  vocabulary 

3.  To  use  clear-cut  sentences  avoiding  short  and  choppy,  or  long  and 
involved  statements,  and  the  excessive  use  of  "and",  "so",  "then", 
etc. 

4.  To  avoid  errors  of  speech  upon  which  there  has  been  drill 

5.  To  use  in  all  written  work  (including  social  and  business  letters) 
correct  form  and  arrangement,  as  correct  spelling,  punctuation,  spac- 
ing, indentation,  good  penmanship,  and  neatness 

6.  To  make  an  outline  in  correct  form  that  would  be  useful  in  a  content 
subject 

7.  To  check  critically  by  class  formulated  standards  all  their  own  writ- 
ten work  before  handing  it  in 

8.  To  use  the  dictionary  for  spelling,  pronunciation  and  meaning  of 
unfamiliar  words 

9.  To  use  various  forms  of  courtesy  without  self-consciousness,  to  listen 
intelligently  and  courteously,  and  to  use  habitually  a  pleasing  tone 
of  voice 

IV.  General  Method 

"The  problem  of  the  primary  grades  has  been  to  keep  alive  the  child's 
natural  desire  to  express  himself.  This  general  purpose  should  be  dominant 
in  the  work  of  the  intermediate  grades,  but  in  these  grades  it  is  desirable 
to  pay  more  attention  to  refining  a  pupil's  expression  and  to  making  it  a 
more  accurate  tool  for  conveying  knowledge  and  assisting  thought."  Class- 
room Teacher,  Vol.  VI.    This  may  be  brought  about  by: 

Perfecting  the  sentence  sense 

Developing  further  the  paragraph 

Eradicating  specific  errors 

Encouraging  much  general  reading 

Closely  correlating  oral  and  written  work 

Using  topical  recitations  in  content  subjects 


Grade  Four 

In  each  field  of  composition  in  this  grade,  the  work  should  be  on  a  higher 
plane  than  in  the  third  grade  because  the  child's  experience  has  broadened, 
his  powers  of  observation  have  grown,  and  his  vocabulary  has  increased. 

I.  Objectives 

A.  Oral  composition 

1.  To  strengthen  the  "sentence  sense"  and  eliminate  weak  connectives 

2.  To    secure    good   bearing   before    the   class   through   eliminating   self- 
consciousness  by  establishing  the  right  class  atmosphere 

3.  To  continue  to  promote  orderly  talking 

4.  To  secure  good  articulation  and  good  tone 

5.  To  correct,  with  moderation,  common  spoken  errors 

6.  To  begin  the  study  of  the  dictionary 
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B.  Written  composition 

1.  To  strengthen  the  sentence  sense  in  the  short  paragraph 

2.  To  give  considerable  practice  in  the  writing  of  the  short,  familiar 
letter 

3.  To  drill  on  the  words  commonly  misspelled  and  on  common  gram- 
matical   errors 

4.  To  secure  mastery  of  the  few  technicalities  noted,  including  quota- 
tion marks  for  simple  unbroken  quotations 

5.  To  insist  on  neatness  and  good  arrangement  in  all  written  work 
(From  Mahoney) 

II.  Text 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  about  three-fourths  oral 

A.  Adopted 

1.  Cowan,  Betz  and  Charters,  Essential  Language  Habits,  Book  1,  pp. 
133-274 

2.  Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet,  Oral  and  Written  English,  Primary  Book, 
pp.  149-274 

B.  Supplementary 

1.  Sheridan — Kleiser — Matthews,  Speaking  and  Writing  E?iglish 

III.  Attainments 

A.  Oral  composition 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  child  should  be  able  to: 

1.  Distinguish  between  a  complete  sentence  and  a  group  of  words  not  a 
sentence 

2.  To  stand  before  the  class  and  express  in  three,  four  or  more  con- 
nected and  complete  sentences  his  thoughts  on  a  familiar  and  inter- 
esting subject 

3.  Use  in  ordinary  conversation  the  correct  forms  of  speech  taught  thus 
far 

4.  Talk  freely  in  all  recitations 

5.  Eeproduce  orally  short  stories,  fables,  and  true  experiences 

6.  Describe  a  familiar  object  or  give  directions  clearly  and  concisely 

7.  Repeat  with  clear  enunciation  and  intelligent  expression  five  or  six 
poems  memorized 

8.  Add  to  his  vocabulary  through  the  use  of  the  dictionary 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  To  write  from  dictation,  material  suited  to  the  grade  and  involving 
the  technicalities  stressed,  thus  far 

2.  To  write  a  simple  friendly  letter  in  correct  form 

3.  To  write  without  error  on  a  familiar  topic,  a  composition  of  three  or 
more  well-constructed  sentences  showing  paragraph  form,  with  good 
opening  and  closing  sentences 

4.  To  show  proper  arrangement  of  work,  good  penmanship,  careful 
spelling,  and  neatness  in  all  written  work 

5.  To  write  from  memory  short  poems,  using  great  care  to  observe  proper 
technical  arrangement 

6.  To  prepare  outlines  for  three  or  four  paragraph  stories  or  material 
from  content  subjects 

C.  All  attainments  given  in  previous  grades 
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IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Bead  the  General  Suggestions  in  beginning  of  the  language  course,  and 
know  what  was  taught  in  the  preceding  grades 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Eeview 

After  the  long  vacation,  and  to  make  sure  that  these  pupils  have 
mastered  the  fundamental  points  of  the  preceding  grades,  a  review  is 
quite  necessary.  Such  review  must  be  selected  and  prepared  carefully 
and  wisely. 

2.  Conversation  and  discussion  upon  topics  and  projects  of  vital  interest 
to  pupils.  Such  lessons  should  correlate  with  other  subjects,  and  should 
always  precede  written  work.  They  should  involve  such  points  as: 

a.  Social  situation  and  motive 

b.  Clear  thinking  shown  in  simple  orderly  expression  with  good 
sentence  sequence  and  variety  in  structure.  Children  who  still  have 
difficulty  in  making  sentences  interesting  may  often  be  stimulated 
to  more  picturesque  ways  of  saying  things  by  being  given  a  good 
opening  sentence  for  a  story  such  as: 

(1)  A  woodtick  is  an  insignificant  but  bloodthirsty  little  creature 

(2)  If  you  want  a  kite  that  will  surely  fly,  make  it  as  I  made  mine 

(3)  In  our  barn  is  an  old  sleigh  brought  from  Canada 

c.  Limiting  the  length  of  talks.  Quality  and  not  quantity  should  be 
emphasized. 

d.  Use  of  outline  to  make  for  more  definiteness 

e.  Correct  attitude  toward  criticism 

f.  Summarizing  at  the  end,  to  bring  out  the  points  of  the  recitation 

3.  Description,  giving  directions  and  making  simple  explanations 

a.  A  beginning  in  good  descriptions  may  be  made  by  telling  riddles 
after  good  models  set  by  the  teacher  as: 

What  is  it? 
His  home  is  down  in  a  corner  behind  our  barn.  He  works  clumsily, 
for  his  body  is  big  and  fat  and  his  legs  are  short.  He  has  a  funny 
little  curly  tail.  He  eats  a  great  deal  and  just  gobbles  his  food  as 
fast  as  he  can.  There  is  nothing  he  loves  so  much  as  rolling  in  a 
big  slushy  mud  puddle. — Pearson  and  Kirchwey,  Essentials  of 
English,  Middle  Grades 

b.  Children  should  have  practice  in  giving  simple  directions  or  making 
explanations,  as  how  to  find  the  way  to  the  postoffice,  or  how  to 
fold  and  label  papers  for  language  class,  or  how  to  play  games 

4.  Telling  stories 

a.  Reproduction  of  stories  read  or  told  by  the  teacher,  as  well  as  those 
read  by  the  pupils.  Much  reading  of  good  literary  material  in  this 
grade,  including  many  stories  with  a  historical  and  geographical 
setting,  is  very  valuable  to  a  child  in  refining  his  language,  giving 
him  fine  models,  and  increasing  his  vocabulary. 

b.  Reproduction  of  classic  fables,  fairy  stories,  history  stories,  etc., 
in  parts  and  in  wholes 

c.  Orignal  stories  or  fables  in  imitation  of  those  read  or  heard,  or 
those  suggested  by  pictures.  Such  stories  should  be  short  and  the 
child  should 

(1)  Choose  a  good  title 

(2)  Use  a  good  beginning  sentence 

(3)  Keep  to  the  point 
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(4)  Make  interesting  sentences,  and  only  such  as  will  add  to  the 
story 

(5)  Use  good  closing  sentence 

•d.  Original  endings  for  unfinished  stories 

5.  Dramatization 

Continue  along  the  lines  set  in  previous  grades.  Keep  the  dramatization 

free  and  natural. 

(Suggestive  list  of  stories  at  end  of  reading  outline.) 

6.  Poem  study 

After  the  setting  has  been  given,  the  poem  taken  up  as  a  whole  and 
technical  difficulties  met,  the  teacher  may  help  the  children  to  mem- 
orize the  poem  by  asking  questions  that  should  be  answered  in  the 
words  of  the  poem.  The  first  stanza,  taken  up  in  this  way,  of  Words- 
worth's Daffodils  will  illustrate  the  method: 

Teacher:  How  does  the  poem  open? 

Child:  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud. 

Teacher:  What  does  the  cloud  do? 

Child:   That  floats  on  high  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

Teacher:  What  happened  suddenly? 

Child:  When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd. 

Teacher :  How  many  and  of  what  ? 

Child:  A  host,  of  golden  daffodils. 

Teacher:  Where  were  they? 

Child:   Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 

Teacher:  What  were  they  doing  there? 

Child:  Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 
Haliburton  and  Smith,  Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades,  will  be  found 
useful  in  suggestions.  Eight  or  ten  poems  should  be  memorized.   (See 
list  at  end  of  the  reading  outline.) 

7.  Picture  study 

(See  Arts  Course  for  list  of  masterpieces  for  this  grade  and  suggested 

procedure.) 

See  previous  grades  for  other  suggestions. 

8.  Correction  of  errors 

As  far  as  is  possible  have  children  make  their  own  corrections.  Do  not 
merely  correct  the  mistakes  and  pass  on;  but  at  some  time  within  a 
day  or  two,  drill  on  the  correct  expression.  Persistent  repetition  of 
correct  forms  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  weed  out  errors  and 
make  good  speech  habitual.  Completion  exercises,  language  games, 
drills,  class  and  teacher  criticism  will  all  help  in  this.  See  suggestions 
made  in  earlier  grades.  In  playing  speech  games  or  drills — if  those 
children  who  never  make  mistakes  are  excused  from  taking  part,  the 
teacher  is  able  to  concentrate  her  efforts  on  those  who  do  make  errors. 
This  also  offers  an  incentive  for  good  speech.  Standardized  tests  should 
be  given  for  checkup  on  language  usage.  (For  games,  see  bibliography 
at  end  of  third  grade  outline  and  use  those  suggested  in  texts.) 
a.  Words  commonly  misused : 

(1)  don't  and  doesn't 

(2)  was  and  were 

(3)  may  and  can 

(4)  saw  and  seen 

(5)  did  and  done 

(6)  teach  and  learn 

(7)  went  and  has  gone 

(8)  threw  and  thrown 
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(9)   lie  and  lay 

(10)  sit  and  set 

(11)  wrote  and  written 

(12)  came  and  come 

(13)  bring  and  take 

(14)  let  and  leave 

(15)  have  and  got 

(16)  like  and  love 

(17)  lose  and  loose 

(18)  a,  an,  and  the 

(19)  to,  too,  and  two 

(20)  of,  off,  from,  at,  to 

(21)  there  and  their 

(22)  them  and  those 

b.  "Barbarisms".  Work  to  eliminate  the  following  from  the  child's 
vocabulary : 

(1)  Use  of  double  negatives 

(2)  have  got 

(3)  ain't  or  hain't 

(4)  hadn't  ought 

(5)  Where  is  he  at?  (Superfluous  "at".) 

c.  Pronunciation  and  enunciation 

Pupils  should  be  reminded  constantly  to  speak  words  distinctly  and 
correctly  in  a  natural  tone,  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  all.  The 
teacher  must  keep  alive  her  enthusiasm  and  the  child's  enthusiasm 
for  * l  clean-cut ' '  speech ;  it  is  a  mark  of  distinction.  Training  in 
better  articulation  of  all  words  is  more  valuable  than  attention  at 
random  to  scattered  faulty  forms.  However,  drill  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  worst  forms.  "Quotations  give  excellent  opportunity 
for  practice  in  careful  articulation,  correct  pronunciation,  distinct 
enunciation,  and  voice  modulation ' '.  The  work  of  the  auditorium 
teacher  can  be  of  great  help  in  securing  proper  voice  control. 
9.  Vocabulary 

a.  Spelling  rules 

(1)  Plurals  in  "s"  and  "es" 

(2)  Dropping  silent  "e"  when  adding  suffixes  beginning  with 
vowels 

(3)  Doubling  the  final  consonant  when  adding  suffixes  beginning 
with  vowels 

b.  Variety  in  words 

The  child  should  strive  to  use  habitually  varied  connectives,  de- 
scriptive phrases,  descriptives,  "telling  words"  (verbs),  etc., 
through  learning  new  words  and  using  them,  and  definitely  sub- 
stituting other  words  for  the  "overworked"  ones. 

c.  Synonyms,  homonyms,  and  antonyms 

Such  study  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  open  the  child's 
eyes  to  the  wealth  of  words  in  the  English  language.  The  child 
should  be  led  to  see  that  although  they  are  nearly  alike  in  meaning, 
synonyms  differ  sufficiently  to  make  a  careful  choice  necessary. 
Suggested  exercises: 

(1)  Let  the  pupils  go  through  their  readers  and  other  texts,  and 
make  a  list  of  words  to  be  used  instead  of  said,  as  replied, 
answered,  murmured,  questioned,  mumbled,  whined,  cried,  etc. 
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(2)  Write  a  list  of  words'  and  have  the  children  use  the  opposites 
in  sentences 

(3)  Let  the  pupils  make  John  a  happy  little  boy  by  changing  the 
necessary  words  in  the  following: 

Little    John    was    always    cross.    He    whined    as    his    mother 

awakened  him.  At  the  breakfast  table  he  scowled  and  pouted. 

He  refused  to  eat  his  oatmeal,  growling,  "I  just  hate  it". 

(From  Minnesota  Course  of  Study.) 
d.  Dictionary  study 

In  this  grade  children  should  be  given  systematic  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  dictionary.  In  preceding  grades,  children  have  learned 
the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  have  arranged  words 
in  alphabetical  order  with  reference  to  the  initial  letter  and  with 
reference  to  the  first  two  and  perhaps  the  first  three  letters  of  the 
word.  Further  teaching  may  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Alphabetical  arrangement  of  words  as,  names  of  flowers, 
fruits,  action  words,  followed  by  the  making  of  a  class  dic- 
tionary 

(2)  Speed  contests  in  finding  certain  words  in  dictionaries,  no 
attention  being  paid  to  definitions.  Children  should  be  trained 
to  look  for  guide  words  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

(3)  Accent,  syllabication  and  correct  vowel  sound  involving  chiefly 
the  macron  and  breve.  The  key  to  the  diacritical  marks  in  the 
front  part  of  the  dictionary  should  be  studied.  The  child 
should  then  look  up  lists  of  commonly  mispronounced  words 
for  pronunciation.  He  should  be  trained  to  find  promptly  the 
correct  and  preferred  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words. 

(4)  Training  in  finding  meanings  of  words  to  be  applied  to  a 
reading  lesson.  Children  should  read  the  definitions  and  de- 
termine which  fits  best  the  setting  of  the  word  in  the  sentence. 
This  is  good  training  in  judgment.  Dictionary  meanings  should 
not  be  used  without  considering  the  setting  of  the  word  in  the 
sentence. 

10.  Class  and  self-criticism 

Class-formulated  standards  should  be  used  as  in  earlier  grades. 

11.  Creative  or  imaginative  work 

This  may  take  several  forms;  stories,  fables,  plays,  verses,  riddles, 
diaries,  and  editorials  for  the  school  paper.  The  attitude  should  be 
developed  that  vulgarity  in  jokes,  riddles,  stories,  poems,  etc.,  is 
unpardonable. 

12.  Courtesy 

See  suggestions  in  preceding  grades 
a.  Interpretation  of  quotations 

(1)  If  wisdom's  ways  you'd  wisely  seek, 
Five  things  observe  with  care — 

Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

(2)  True  courtesy  is  real  kindness  kindly  expressed. 

(3)  One  cannot  always  be  a  hero,  but  one  can  always  be  a  man. 

(4)  Words  once  spoken  can  never  be  recalled. 

13.  Social  and  formal  activities 

a.  Presiding  as  chairman  of  a  meeting 

b.  Making  and  putting  a  motion 

c.  Introducing  a  speaker 

d.  Addressing  the  chair 

e.  Making  brief  reports  to  the  class  or  to  a  group  with  others  than 
class  members  (rural  school) 
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14.  Written  work 

a.  Study  and  imitation  of  models 

Much  practice  in  copying  from  correct  forms  will  aid  in  improving 
the  pupil's  observation  and  accuracy. 

b.  Dictation 

Both  studied  and  unstudied  materials  involving  words  known  to  the 
class  and  technicalities  for  which  the  class  is  responsible,  should 
be  used.  Short  dictation  exercises  are  excellent  diagnostic  tests  of 
writing,  spelling,  and  punctuation  skills.  The  child  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  reasons  for  his  capitalization  and  punctuation.  There 
should  be  much  practice  in  writing  titles  of  stories,  dates,  addresses, 
quotations,  verse,  salutation,  and  close  of  letter,  with  punctuation 
marks. 

c.  Study  of  words 

Choice  of  words  for  workbook  and  blank-filling  exercises  for  de- 
veloping accuracy  and  discrimination.  (For  workbook  suggestions, 
see  Bibliography.) 

d.  Letter  writing  and  envelope  address 

(1)  Social 

Much  practice  in  one-paragraph  letters  (five  or  six  related 
sentences)  is  needed  to  develop  naturalness,  interest  and 
fluency,  as  well  as  correct  form  and  technicalities. 

(2)  Simple  business  letters 

Such  letters  may  be  motivated  by  writing 

(a)  Bequests    for    catalogues,    materials    or    information    on 
certain  subjects 

(b)  Notes  for  absence,  etc. 

(3)  Envelope   address 

Attention  to  form  and  placement  is  necessary. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  a  model  for  these  forms  on  the  board 
for  study  and  reference  until  every  part  is  mastered.  Use  for 
copying  and  dictation. 

e.  Original  composition 

Individual  compositions  first  given  orally  and  then  written  for  a 
class  diary,  booklet  or  newspaper.  There  should  be  no  required 
written  work  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  class.  The 
most  effective  teaching  is  done  during  constructive  discussion 
which  should  precede  the  individual  planning  and  writing.  Such 
preparation  widens  the  choice  of  words,  enriches  the  vocabulary, 
improves  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  and  insures  better  spelling. 
Such  compositions  should  be  short  and  should  be  representative  of 
the  child's  best  efforts.  He  should  judge  it  according  to  a  standard 
involving  margin,  indentation,  correct  spelling,  and  grade  technical- 
ities. The  pupil  should  be  trained  to  look  over  all  written  work 
carefully.  He  should  show  decided  improvement  in  sentence  struc- 
ture (using  variety),  and  in  choice  of  words  and  ideas.  Practice 
in  changing  from  one  sentence  form  to  another  should  be  given  as 
fast  as  the  pupil  becomes  acquainted  with  the  different  forms,  and 
can  use  them  quite  well.  Practice  should  be  given  in  writing  nar- 
rations, descriptions,  explanations,  and  reproductions.  Editorials 
(as  expression  of  opinion)  for  class  or  school  paper  might  be  at- 
tempted by  brighter  children. 

f.  Outlines 

Preparing  outlines  of  short  stories,  fables,  etc.,  and  using  them  in 
oral  talks 
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g.  Technicalities 

(1)  Quotation  marks  in  simple  unbroken  quotations 

(2)  Comma 

(a)  In  quotations 

(b)  After  yes  and  no 

(c)  With  name  of  person  addressed 

(d)  Between  separate  words  in  a  series 

(3)  Use  of  apostrophe  in  simple  contractions  and  possessives  (both 
singular  and  plural),  as  I'll,  I've,  shouldn't,  couldn't,  wasn't 

(4)  Capitalization  in 

(a)  Titles 

(b)  Words  referring  to  the  Deity 

(c)  Letter  forms 

(5)  Abbreviations  of  names  of  days  and  states  needed,  and  Gov., 
Capt.,  Rev.,  Co. 

(6)  Hyphen  as  used  in  dividing  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line — 
breaking  between  two  syllables 

(7)  To  aid  in  teaching  capitals  and  punctuation  marks,  place  such 
exercises  as  the  following  on  the  board.  Have  pupils  rewrite 
with  corrections.  The  first  is  a  good  rhyme  to  use  in  developing 
the  "sentence  sense"* 

(a)  "A  funny  old  man  told  this  to  me 

I  fell  in  a  snowdrift  in  June  said  he 

I  went  to  a  ball  game  out  in  the  sea 

I  saw  a  jelly-fish  float  up  a  tree 

I  found  some  gum  in  a  cup  of  tea 

I  stirred  my  milk  with  a  big  brass  key 

I  opened  my  door  on  my  bended  knee 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  said  he 

But  'tis  true  when  told  as  it  ought  to  be 

'Tis  a  puzzle  in  punctuation  you  see." 

(b)  "Do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  dog  this  is  it  is  a  terrier 
his  name  is  duke  when  I  throw  stones  he  runs  after  them 
and  brings  them  back  he  never  seems  to  get  tired  of  this 
game  don 't  you  wish  you  had  a  dog  like  duke ' ' 

h.  Comparison  with  standards 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  use  standardized  tests  for  the  discovery  of 
language  errors  and  weaknesses.  (See  under  third  grade,  the 
language  achievement  chart.)  These  children  may  well  work  out 
their  own  scale. 

C.  For  content  outside  of  what  is  listed  under  Procedure  see  General  Sug- 
gestions  and   text. 

V.  Seatwork 

Any  seatwork  that  aids  in  furthering  language  activities  is  useful. 


(*From  West  Virginia  Course  of  Study.) 
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Grade  Five 

The  work  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  should  naturally  blend  together. 

I.  Objectives 

A.  Oral  composition 

1.  To  organize  the  thoughts  in  oral  English  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
manner 

2.  To  show  increasing  ability  to  meet  the  standards  of  an  oral  talk 
through 

a.  Choosing  a  topic  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  class 

b.  Using  a  good  opening  sentence 

c.  Keeping  to  the  point  of  the  narrative,  with  clear-cut  sentences, 
avoiding  choppy  or  long  and  involved  statements  or  the  "run  on" 
sentences  joined  with  weak  connectives 

d.  Punctuating  the  sentences  with  the  voice 

e.  Closing  with  a  sentence  that  recognizes  the  unity  of  the  paragraph 

3.  To  show  increasing  skill  in  choice  and  use  of  new  words,  and  in  the 
eradication  of  grammatical  errors 

4.  To  show  increasing  ability  to  use  the  voice  pleasingly  and  naturally, 
to  enunciate  clearly  and  pronounce  correctly 

5.  To  show  ability  to  make  an  outline  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  and 
to  expand  it  into  paragraphs 

6.  To  understand  and  apply  the  grammatical  principles  underlying 

a.  Agreement  of  a  verb  with  its  subject 

b.  Correct  use  of  verbs  to  show  time 

c.  Correct  use  of  nominative  pronoun  after  linking  verbs,  and  after 
the  comparative 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  To  show  increasing  ability  to  express  thoughts  in  good  written  form 

2.  To  show  increasing  ability  to  construct  an  original  interesting  one- 
paragraph  composition  of  five  or  six  related  sentences  with  good 
sequence,  correct  spelling  and  punctuation 

3.  To  be  able  to  write  a  one-paragraph  letter,  business  or  social,  invi- 
tation, or  note  in  good  form  and  with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation 

4.  To  show  increasing  skill  in  choice  of  words,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
dictionary 

5.  To  learn  the  technicalities  assigned  for  the  year  and  to  strengthen 
those  taught  in  previous  grades 

6.  To  drill  on  the  commonly  misspelled  words  and  on  the  common  gram- 
matical errors 

II.  Text 

A.  Adopted 

Cowan,  Betz  and  Charters,  Essential  Language  Habits,  Booh  Two,  pp. 

1-142. 

Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet,  Oral  and  Written  English,  Intermediate  Boole, 

pp.  3-125. 

The  work  of  this  grade  should  be  two-thirds  oral. 

III.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  child  should  show 
A.  Oral  composition 
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1.  Ability  to  make  a  brief  report  on  some  topic  related  to  content  sub- 
jects, stating  definitely  what  was  looked  up,  what  information  was 
secured,  and  from  what  sources 

2.  Increasing  ability  to  use  the  outline  effectively  in  planning  and 
organizing  talks 

3.  Increasing  ability  to  "carry  on"  in  conversation  and  discussion,  mak- 
ing his  contributions  brief,  to  the  point,  in  good  English,  and  in 
courteous  manner 

4.  Ability  to  reproduce  short  stories  or  fables,  and  to  repeat  five  or  six 
poems  memorized 

5.  Facility  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary 

6.  Correct  use  of  technical  forms  given  for  the  year 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  Ability  to  write  a  well-constructed  original  paragraph  showing  im- 
proved sentence  structure,  better  use  of  words,  and  regard  for  tech- 
nicalities studied,  including  the  broken  quotation 

2.  Ability  to  write  an  interesting  and  fairly  correct  friendly  letter,  and 
address  the  envelope 

3.  Neatness  in  all  written  work  handed  in 

4.  Uniformity  in  arrangement  of  written  work — title,  margin,  indenta- 
tion,, spacing,  signature,  etc. 

5.  Ability  to  write  four  or  five  poems  learned 

6.  Greater  facility  in  making  outlines  for  content  subjects  (for  the  note- 
book or  for  oral  talks) 

C.  All  attainments  listed  for  previous  grades 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Read  the  General  Suggestions  and  know  what  was  taught  in  the  earlier 
grades. 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Eeview 

Review  as  much  as  need  be  the  work  of  preceding  grades.  The  giving 
of  standardized  tests  would  aid  in  diagnostic  and  remedial  teaching. 

2.  Conversation  and  discussion 

These  should  be  on  topics  of  real  interest  to  pupils  as  experiences, 
trips,  current  events,  school  ethics  as  "How  we  behave  when  the 
teacher  leaves  the  room",  "What  are  the  qualities  a  class  president 
should  have?",  etc.  Correlation  with  all  school  subjects  is  desirable. 
There  should  be  definite  improvement  shown  in  ' ( sticking  to  the 
point"  and  in  paragraph  organization.  The  beginning  sentence  should 
give  a  hint  as  to  what  the  talk  or  story  is  to  be  about,  as  "When  I 
found  my  cat  had  eaten  another  robin  I  decided  to  punish  her",  or 
"I  am  still  trembling  from  my  first  experience  on  skates". 
The  teaching  period  should  be  informal  and  should  permit  of  consider- 
able spontaneity  and  naturalness,  so  the  child  will  express  his  thoughts, 
his  feelings,  his  way  of  looking  at  things  without  interruption.  If 
errors  are  made  (whether  of  form  or  in  pronunciation),  they  should  be 
corrected  after  the  child  has  finished  his  report  or  be  made  the  basis 
for  drills.  Besides  these  informal  talks  provision  should  be  made  for 
a.  Formal  talks 

These  should  be  short,  well-organized,  and  on  subjects,  personal, 
definite  and  of  the  "single  phase"  type.  The  speaker  should  stand 
before  the  class  in  good  position.  The  child  should  be  shown  a  good 
method  for  organizing  his  thoughts,  under  a  plan  similar  to  the 
following: 
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(1)  Keeping  in  mind  the  topic  under  discussion 

(2)  Listing  the  points  to  be  made  and  grouping  them  under  two  or 
three  heads 

(3)  Determining  the  order  of  the  main  topics,  and  then  the  order 
of  the  minor  topics  under  the  main  topics.  (Originality  and 
interest  should  be  emphasized.) 

(4)  Using  such  vocabulary  as  will  best  bring  out  the  significance 
of  the  topic 

A  class-formulated  standard  for  judging  oral  talks  should  be  used  in 
considering  the  merits  of  such  talk.   (See  General  Suggestions.) 

b.  Short  debates 

These  may  grow  out  of  natural  informal  arguments.  The  teacher 
should  guide  the  discussion  sufficiently  to  direct  the  thought  and 
enliven  the  interest,  making  suggestions  as  to  clearness  of  expres- 
sion, choice  of  words,  distinct  enunciation  and  pronunciation.  The 
debate  may  involve  such  topics  as: 

(1)  Comparison  of  great  men 

(2)  Values  of  a  Good  English  club 

(3)  Country  life  is  more  pleasant  than  city  life 

(4)  Cat  has  greater  value  than  a  dog 

(5)  Tractor  has  greater  usefulness  than  the  horse 

(6)  Advantages  of  roller  skating  over  ice  skating 

(7)  Ford  car  is  more  desirable  to  own  than  a  Chevrolet 

In  both  formal  talks  and  debates  the  child  has  an  opportunity  to  look 
up  material  in  books  other  than  his  texts.  He  should  be  taught  how 
to  use  reference  books,  encyclopedias,  and  magazines  of  the  simpler 
type. 

c.  Directions,  descriptions  and  explanations 

Much  practice  should  be  given  in  these  forms  to  secure  adequate 

and   exact   expression. 
3.  Story  telling 

The  teacher's  story  telling  should  be  an  example  worthy  to  be  copied 
in  its  simplicity  and  charm.  Pupils  should  show  improvement  in  choice 
of  story,  in  vocabulary  used  and  in  preparation.  Pupils  must  be 
trained  to  know  that  stories  for  telling  must  be  short  and  full  of 
interesting  happenings.  Stories  of  heroes  of  real  life,  history,  legend, 
and  stories  of  holidays  will  provide  material,  as  will  myths,  fables,  and 
imaginative  stories.  Some  specific  problems  dealing  with  story  telling: 

a.  Completing  a  story  or  changing  the  ending 

b.  Beginning  a  story  when  the  ending  is  told 

c.  Telling  imaginary  and  original  stories 

(1)  Like  models  studied 

(2)  Based  on  skeleton  outline  as  man,  boy,  car,  dog,  accideat. 
Canfield's  Made  to  Order  Stories  will  help  the  teacher  in  de- 
veloping these  kinds  of  stories.  In  those,  a  little  boy  lists 
things  which  his  mother  is  to  include  in  a  story.  The  story 
meets  the  requirements. 

(3)  Dream  stories  for  cultivating  the  imagination 

(4)  Imaginative  autobiography,  giving  the  life  story  of  animals, 
etc.,  as 

(a)  The  life  of  an  old  circus  horse 

(b)  As  told  by  a  caged  tiger 

(c)  The  autobiography  of  a  gold  fish 

(d)  The  story  told  by  the  pet  cat 

(e)  The  autobiography  of  an  old  kitchen  chair 

(f)  The  autobiography  of  the  school  clock 
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(5)  Wish  stories,  designed  primarily  to  furnish  drill  in  and  applica- 
tion of  the  expressions,  "I  wish  I  were",  "If  I  were",  and 
' '  I  should '  '.  The  dream  and  wish  story  afford  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  the  direct  quotation  and  its  specific  type  of 
paragraph.  (See  Deming  for  other  suggestions.) 

(6)  Biographies  for  acquaintance  with  heroes.  Let  class  make  out- 
lines for  telling 

4.  Dramatization 

As  in  preceding  grades,  pupils  in  this  grade  take  delight  in  planning 
dramatization  of  stories,  poems  and  incidents  of  history,  citizenship, 
current  life,  and  hygiene.  Much  motivated  language  training  can  be 
given  through  this  activity.  When  writing  out  the  dramatization,  the 
chief  differences  from  ordinary  conversation  will  be  found  to  be  in 
the  omission  of  quotation  marks  and  indentations.  The  pupils  must 
be  kept  from  rambling  by  being  required  to  make  each  little  speech 
have  a  definite  aim.  Dramatization  involving  the  story  of  the  first 
Thanksgiving  with  the  Pilgrims,  Indians,  Miles  Standish,  etc.,  having 
a  part,  could  well  be  made  a  part  of  a  school  program. 
(See  list  of  stories  at  end  of  reading  outline.) 

5.  Poem  study 

Time  spent  in  studying  poetry  should  result  in  giving  the  pupils  real 
pleasure  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  best  verse.  It  should  be 
recognized  as  a  help  toward  facile  expression,  and  as  an  inspiration 
toward  right  thinking  and  better  living.  Eight  or  ten  poems  should 
be  memorized.  (See  list  at  end  of  reading  outline.) 

6.  Picture  study 

(See  the  Arts  Course  of  Study  for  the  list  of  master  pieces  for  this 
grade.) 

The  pictures  which  appeal  to  children  of  the  Intermediate  Grades, 
should  be  used  quite  largely  in  developing  new  language  terms,  and 
in  applying  language  already  learned.  Pictures  may  be  used  for  de- 
scription, for  story-telling,  and  for  biographical  sketches  of  the 
artist.  Interest  may  some  time  be  stimulated  by  allowing  children  to 
pose  the  pictures  and  to  give  imaginary  conversations  between  the 
characters. 

7.  Correct  usage 

No  teacher  has  done  her  duty  to  her  pupils  if  she  has  not  weeded  out 
some  of  the  common  errors  of  speech  and  effected  the  substitution 
of  the  correct  form. 

a.  Words  commonly  misused   (See  lists  in  previous  grades.) 

(1)  expect,  accept,  except 

(2)  guess,  think,  suppose 

(3)  borrow,  lend,  loan  (used  correctly  as  a  noun) 

(4)  close   (as  verb  and  adjective),  clothes 

(5)  would  have,  could  have  (not  "would  of ") 

(6)  well,  good,  funny,  strange,  real,  really,  nice,  nicely,  hardly, 
scarcely 

(7)  like,  as,  as  if,  unless,  without,  between,  among 

(8)  who,  whom,  whose,  who's,  its,  it's 

b.  Agreement  of  a  verb  with  its  subject 

(1)  They  was  playing  ball. 

(2)  There  was  two  sides  to  the  question. 

(3)  There  comes  Mary  and  Jane. 

(4)  There's  John  and  Jim  outside. 

(5)  He  don't  do  it  fairly. 
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(6)  Two  windows  of  the  kitchen  was  broken. 

(7)  The  farm  products  of  Montana  is  wheat  and  wool. 

(8)  Neither  of  the  girls  have  it. 

(9)  Three  members  of  the  family  has  measles. 

(10)  You  was  wrong. 

(11)  Was  you  sick  yesterday? 

(12)  The  boys  with  the  new  sled  is  having  a  good  time. 

(13)  Esther,  John  or  Mary  are  coming. 

c.  Use  of  verbs  to  show  time,  (use  of  past  and  present  perfect) 

The  ' '  14  demons ' '  of  the  English  language  are :  do,  see,  come,  go, 
run,  sit,  lie,  give,  begin,  ring,  write,  take,  break,  sing.  Do  and  see 
cause  more  trouble  than  the  other  verbs.  Many  games  and  made-up 
conversations  should  be  used  to  bring  in  countless  repetitions  of 
the  past  and  present  perfect  tenses. 

d.  Use  of  pronoun 

(1)  After  linking  verbs:  Who  is  it?  It  is  (he,  she,  I,  they,  you). 

(2)  After  the  comparative:  She  does  it  better  than  I  (not  me). 
She  goes  faster  than  I  (not  me).  He  is  taller  than  she  (not 
her). 

(3)  After  prepositions:  The  doughnuts  are  for  John  and  me  (not 
I).  The  letter  is  addressed  to  you  and  me  (not  I). 

By  the  use  of  drills,  completion  exercises  and  made-up  conversations 
the  teacher  should  correct  the  verb  and  pronoun  errors.  In  this  grade 
children  should  learn  the  ' '  why  'a ' '  for  much  of  language  usage. 

e.  Elimination  of  useless  introductory  words  as;  well,  why,  listen,  say, 
so,  then,  now 

f.  Pronunciation  and  enunciation 

Children  are  still  in  need  of  help  and  guidance  in  the  mastery  of 
new  words  but  more  and  more  they  should  pronounce  correctly. 
There  should  be  frequent  drills  on  words  that 

(1)  Begin  with  wh:  which,  white  (See  below  for  checking  device.) 

(2)  End  in  ing :  bringing,  coming 

(3)  Have  an  r  sound  in  middle  of  the  word:  forward,  shrewd 

(4)  Have  a  th  sound  following  a  difficult  letter:  breath,  strength, 
sixth,  hundredth 

(5)  Have  a  t  sound  after  another  consonant:  kept,  attempt,  dis- 
missed • 

(6)  Have  a  final  d  sound:  moved,  used,  denoted 

(7)  Have  difficult  sounds  in  the  middle:  asks,  attacked,  texts, 
arctic 

(8)  Contain  an  a  sound  that  gives  trouble:  half,  staunch,  aunt 

(9)  Contain  a  u  sound  that  gives  trouble:  dew,  duty,  Tuesday 

(10)  Run  into  other  words:  saw  her,  used  to,  let  her 

(11)  Words   to   which    t   sound   is   incorrectly   added:    once,   twice, 
across 

A  checking  device  for  pronouncing  wh  words 

Directions  to  the  pupil: 

' '  Take  a  piece  of  rough  scratch  paper  4x8  inches,  crease  the  paper 

in  the  middle  by  folding  from  top  to  bottom.  Tear  eight  one-half 

inch  strips  from  the  top  of  the  middle  crease  of  the  paper.  Holding 

the  unfolded  paper  before  your  lips  repeat  rapidly  the  following 

sentences : 

What  white  wings  whippoorwills  have! 

Where,  when,  why  are  you  whiling  away  your  time? 
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If  you  make  the  paper  strips  dance  as  you  say  the  wh  words,  you 

are  saying  them  correctly.  Test  yourself  again  with  these  lists : 

The  paper  strips  dancing:  The  paper  strips  not  dancing: 

whirl  which  wisp  with 

white  whisper  will  wither 

what  where  wide  wig 

when  whittle  wicked  win 

while  whistle 

The  device  given  offers  a  check  on  comprehension  of  directions  in 

reading. 

8.  Vocabulary  enrichment 

a.  Spelling  rules 

Words  ending  in  "y"  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change  "y"  to 
tti1i  when  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  any  vowel  except  * i  i ' ', 
as  ladies,  hurried,  hurrying 

b.  Formation  of  plurals  or  words  ending  in   "o"   and  of  irregular 
plurals  as  mice,  geese,  teeth,  children,  etc. 

c.  Teaching  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  listed  below: 

Prefixes  Suffixes 

ab — away:  abstract  ful — full  of:  careful 

under — beneath:    underground  y — full  of:  gloomy 

im — not:  impolite  ish- — like:   girlish 

in — in:  inhale  ous — full  of:  joyous 

ex — out:   export  ly — manner:  kindly 

d.  Synonyms 

Have  pupils  list  synonyms  and  use  them  discriminately  in  sentences. 
Use  synonyms  in  matching  exercises. 

e.  Dictionary  study 

Eeview  dictionary  study  given  in  the  fourth  year  outline.  Even  more 
attention  should  be  given  this  year  to 

(1)  Study  of  the  choice  of  definitions.  Using  a  word  in  an  intelli- 
gent original  sentence  should  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory 
definition. 

(2)  Practice  in  determining  pronunciation  through  a  further  study 
of  accent,  syllabication,  and  diacritical  markings.  Everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  establish  the  dictionary  habit. 

9.  Class  and  self-criticism 

It  is  well  occasionally  to  set  up  immediate  goals  as: 

a.  This  week  we  shall  try  to  have  perfect  spelling  in  all  our  papers. 

b.  This  week  we  shall  attempt  to  make  smooth,  interesting  sentences. 

c.  This  week  we  shall  work  for  a  better  choice  of  words. 

The  teacher  should  stress  the  thought  that  favorable  comments  are 
also  helpful,   especially  when  reasons  are  given.    (Adapted  from  the 
Oregon  Course  of  Study.) 
10.  Creative  or  imaginative  work 

Story  telling  contests  between  children  of  the  same  grade,  or  between 

grades   may   serve   to   motivate  interest   in   original   stories    (pioneer, 

hero,  Indian,  dog),  fairy  stories,  legends,  fables.  Children  should  be 

trained  in  how  to  judge  a  story.  The  following  may  suggest  ideas  for 

legends : 

Why  the  Kinnikinnick  Has  Eed  Berries 

The  Legend  of  the  Buttercup 

Why  the  Willows  Grow  Pussies 

How  the  Snowflakes  Got  Many  Shapes 
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11.  Courtesy 

a.  Children  may  prepare  talks  on  such  topics  as: 

(1)  Conduct  in  hall,  basement,  on  stairway  and  playground 

(2)  Care  of  school  property 

(3)  Helping  to  keep  school  grounds,  streets,  and  sidewalks  clean 

(4)  How  we  should  honor  our  flag 

(a)  Learning    the    pledge    of    allegiance    unless    it    has    been 
learned  earlier 

b.  Interpretation  of  quotations  and  proverbs 

(1)  There's  nothing  so  kindly  as  kindness,  and  nothing  so  royal 
as  truth. 

(2)  He  who  thanks  but  with  lips 
Thanks  but  in  part; 

The  full,  the  true  Thanksgiving 
Comes  from  the  heart. 

(3)  Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead. 

(4)  The  spirit  of  Americanism  is  best  expressed  by  friendliness. 

(5)  Good  words  cost  nothing,  and  are  worth  much. 

(6)  If  there  is  a  virtue  in  the  world  at  which  we  should  always 
aim,  it  is  cheerfulness. 

(7)  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 

(8)  It  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

(9)  Be  silent  or  speak  something  worth  hearing. 

(10)   Life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  always  time  for  courtesy. 

c.  Discuss  Washington's  (l Rules  of  Behavior" 

d.  Social  and  formal  activities 

(1)  Visit  to  a  child  who  has  met  with  accident   (dramatize) 

(2)  Telling  postman  about  change  of  address 

(3)  Letter  of  thanks  after  a  courtesy  extended 

(4)  Going  on  an  errand 

(See  suggestions  in  fourth  grade.) 

12.  Written  work 

a.  Study  and  intelligent  imitation  of  models  for  stories,  fables,  biog- 
raphies, etc.  Study  of  models  to  find  topic  of  paragraph  and  for 
outlining.  Copying  of  poetry  and  of  correct  models  in  letters,  notes, 
etc. 

b.  Dictation 

Paragraphs  should  be  dictated  for  diagnostic  testing  and  training 
in  proof-reading.  Dictation  is  especially  helpful  in  letter  form  and 
in  the  use  of  quotation  marks,  commas,  and  contractions.  Let  pupils 
correct  each  other's  errors  at  times,  placing  the  emphasis  always  on 
technicalities.  By  the  end  of  this  grade,  children  should  have 
mastered  the  period  at  the  end  of  each  sentence  when  sentences 
are  in  paragraphs.  The  board  should  be  utilized  for  preliminary 
drill  in  this  work,  because  the  teacher  can  watch  a  number  of 
pupils  at  one  time,  and  this  rapid  practice  serves  to  establish  habits 
of  correctness.  A  very  good  system  to  keep  the  pupil  aware  of 
his  errors,  is  the  following  record  card,  adapted  from  the  one  in 
the  McFadden  Handbook  for  Teachers,  Book  Two. 
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RECORD  OF  INCORRECT  WORK 
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Topics 

Record  of  Written  Work 

Did  not  begin  a  sentence  with  a  capital  letter 

X 

Did  not  begin  name  of  person  with  capital  letter 

Did  not  begin  name  of  month  or  day  with 
capital  letter 

X 

Did  not  write  capital  and  period  for  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr. 

Did  not  write  names  of  holidays  with 
capital  letters 

Did  not  end  a  declarative  sentence  with  a  period 

X 

Did  not  close  an  abbreviation  with  a  period 

Did  not  use  commas  in  a  series 

Did  not  use  commas  to  set  off  quotations 

X 

Did  not  use  apostrophe  to  show  possessive  singular 

Did  not  use  apostrophe  with  contraction 

Did  not  use  a  question  mark  after  a  question 

Did  not  use  an  exclamation  point  at  end  of 
exclamatory  sentence 

Mistake  in  plural  of  noun 

Mistake  in  agreement  of  subject  and  verb 

Mistake  in  possessive  of  pronoun 

Incorrect  form  for  friendly  or  business  letter 

These  record  cards  should  be  mimeographed  to  be  pasted  into 
pupils'  notebooks,  or  pupils  should  copy  them  into  their  notebooks. 
Each  child  should  keep  track  of  his  own  errors  and  the  teacher 
should  keep  a  similar  score  card  on  the  board  for  the  class  as  a 
whole.  Whenever  the  class  record  card  shows  a  clean  slate  for  any 
set  of  composition  or  dictation  papers,  there  should  be  an  appropri- 
ate celebration. 

Workbook  and  blank-filling  exercises 

For  study  of  words  and  correct  usage.  (See  bibliography  for  work- 
book suggestions.) 
Letter  writing 

(1)  Business  and  friendly  letters 

(2)  Informal  notes,  invitations  and  excuses 

Notices,  announcements,  and  reports  of  school  activities  as  games, 
lectures,  exhibits,  meetings,  and  entertainments.  The  bulletin  board 
announcement  should  be  carefully  planned  for — to  make  it  attrac- 
tive, brief,  and  correct. 
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f.  Developing  an  outline  for  written  language 

A  successful  composition  must  be  built  according  to  a  definite  plan 
or  outline.  These  plans  must  be  very  simple  in  the  beginning. 

g.  Original  composition 

See  suggestions  given  for  fourth  grade, 
h.  Technicalities 

(1)  Quotation  marks  in  broken  quotations 

(2)  Comma  in  broken  quotations 

(3)  Apostrophe   for    singular   nouns    ending   in    "s"    as    James's, 
Jones  \s,  etc.,  not  Jame  's,  or  Dicken  's 

(4)  Hyphen  in  compound  words  as  son-in-law,  and  in  numbers  as 
twenty-six 

(5)  Abbreviation  as  in  Si\,   Jr.,   a.m.,  p.m.,   and  others  needed  in 
written  work 

(6)  Capitalization 

(a)  Names  of  companies  and  associations 

(b)  Sections  of  the  country — North,  East,  South,  West 

(c)  Titles  of  office:  Professor,  President,  Mayor,  Superin- 
tendent, Doctor,  etc.,  when  used  with  surnames  as  Pro- 
fessor Jones  and  Mayor  Brown 

(d)  Words  derived  from  names  of  places  and  persons:  Ameri- 
can, Wilsonian,  English,  Indian 

(Keview  all  technicalities  listed  in  previous  grades.) 

C.  Content 

Besides  the  content  suggested  under  Procedure,  see  the  General  Sugges- 
tions and  make  use  of  the  content  subjects  and  life  situations. 

V.  Seatwork 

Seatwork  to  aid  in  furthering  language  activities,  as  booklets;  original 
poems;  cross-word  puzzles;  lists  of  synonyms,  homonyms,  and  antonyms; 
illustrating  a  poem,  diary  or  booklet;  writing  for  school  newspaper,  etc. 


Grade  Six 

The  apparently  sudden  transition  in  the  sixth  grade  from  the  simple  me- 
chanics of  good  usage  to  what  at  first  thought  seems  to  be  a  beginning  of  the 
study  of  technical  grammar  should  occasion  no  disturbance  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher.  The  steps  between  grades  five  and  six  are  not  so  great  as 
at  first  might  be  supposed.  The  pupils  of  the  upper  elementary  grades  must 
of  necessity  resort  to  the  practice  of  generalizing  and  to  the  formulation  of 
rules  by  which  their  language  learning  activities  may  be  simplified.  (Adapted 
from  Idaho  Course  of  Study.) 

I.  Objectives 

A.  Oral  composition 

1.  To  develop  ability  in  the  telling  of  narratives,  personal  experiences, 
and  current  happenings,  using  the  voice  well  and  maintaining  a  good 
posture 

2.  To  develop  ability  to  impart  information  with  ease  and  accuracy  in 
a  clear  and  pleasing  tone  of  voice 

3.  To  develop  ability  in  the  choice  of  words  and  to  enlarge  the  speaking 
vocabulary 
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4.  To  eradicate  common  errors  of  speech,  and  mispronunciations 

5.  To  train  children  to  handle  a  single  phase  of  a  subject  and  to  stick 
to  the  point,  occasionally  using  an  outline 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  To  strengthen  the  sentence  sense  in  short  compositions,  using  good 
beginnings  and  endings 

2.  To  develop  ability  in  writing  letters,  social  and  business,  in  good  form, 
with  pleasing  expressions 

3.  To  further  develop  the  ability  to  use  written  language  technicalities 

4.  To  enlarge  the  writing  vocabulary  and  to  establish  the  dictionary  habit 

5.  To  continue  the  work  on  neatness  and  correct  form,  with  emphasis  on 
margins,  paragraph  indentations,  placement  of  title,  legibility  in  pen- 
manship, and  correct  spelling 

6.  To  manifest  evidences  of  originality  and  independence 

7.  To  be  able  to  recognize  and  use  the  parts  of  speech  fairly  well 

8.  To  develop  ability  to  classify  and  to  analyze  the  four  kinds  of 
sentences  as  to  use 

II.  Text 

Cowan,  Betz  and  Charters,  Essential  Language  Habits,  Book  Two,  pp.  145-304 
Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet,  Intermediate  Booh,  pp.  127-270 
The  work  of  this  grade  should  be  about  two-thirds  oral. 

III.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  child  should  show: 

A.  Oral  composition 

1.  Ability  to  stand  in  good  position  and  talk  freely,  smoothly,  and  cor- 
rectly in  the  phases  of  language  studied,  for  two  or  three  minutes? 
in  a  reproduction  or  report,  and  one  minute  in  an  argument  or  original 
topic 

2.  Growing  interest  and  effort  to  correct  errors  of  speech  in  all  recita- 
tions and  conversations 

3.  Growth  in  maturity  and  variety  of  expression  in  all  composition  work 
with  a  fair  idea  of  climax  and  completion 

4.  Knowledge  of  subject  and  predicate,  simple  and  compound,  bare  and 
complete 

5.  Ability  to  use  a  variety  in  sentence  structure  through  knowledge  of 
inverted  order  of  sentences 

6.  Elimination  of  gross  grammatical  errors 

7.  Ability  to  reproduce  after  one  reading  the  substance  of  a  simple  news 
story,  news  item  or  lesson 

8.  Ability  to  repeat  eight  or  ten  poems  memorized 

B.  Written  composition  # 

1.  Correct  sentence  structure  in  written  work  in  all  subjects  with  proper 
capitalization  and  punctuation 

2.  Written  work  comparatively  free  from  misspelled  words  and  gross 
grammatical  errors 

3.  Ability  to  write  friendly  and  business  letters  in  correct  form,  with 
proper  spelling  and  pleasing  expressions 

4.  Ability  to  write  smoothly,  naturally,  and  correctly,  a  paragraph  of 
four  or  five  sentences,  using  complex  sentences  to  show  emphasis  on 
main  idea 
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5.  Ability   to   capitalize   common   abbreviations   and   first   word   of  quo- 
tations 

6.  Ability  to  punctuate  correctly  letter  forms,  possessives,  simple  quota- 
tions, interrogative  sentences,  initials,  and  common  abbreviations 

7.  Ability  to   use   pronouns,   conjunctives    (connectives),    and   adjectives 
fairly  correctly 

C.  All  attainments  of  previous  grades 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Eead  the   General   Suggestions   and  know  what  was  taught  in  previous 
grades 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Eeview 

The  teacher  should  determine  through  observation,  informal  tests, 
and  standardized  tests  what  are  the  weaknesses  of  her  grade  and 
plan  work  (often  review)  to  overcome  such  weaknesses.  Any  correct 
forms  taught  and  emphasized  in  preceding  grades  should  be  accurately 
used  in  this  and  later  grades. 

2.  Conversation  and  discussion 
The  child  should  have  practice  in 

a.  Informal  talks,  conversations  at  the  telephone  or  in  stores,  report- 
ing a  notice  for  the  lost  and  found  column  of  the  paper,  interviews, 
etc. 

b.  Formal  talks,  reports,  etc.,  using  an  outline 

c.  Conducting  informal  meetings 

d.  Short  debates,  informal  arguments,  and  argumentative  talks  (to 
stimulate  interest  in  extra  school  activities  such  as  editing  a  class 
paper,  selling  tickets  to  games,  selling  health  stamps  at  Christmas, 
etc.) 

e.  Giving  directions,  making  explanations  and  descriptions 

f.  Speaking  before  an  audience 

In  all  cases  the  child  in  his  speaking  should  show  improvement  in 
language  usage,  in  choice  of  words,  in  sentence  and  paragraph  struc- 
ture, and  in  the  use  of  the  voice. 

3.  Story  telling  and  book  reports 

(See  fifth  grade  outline  for  suggestions.) 
The  story  telling  should  take  in  many  forms 

a.  Eeproduction 

(1)  Stories,  fables,  myths,  legends,  poems,  etc. 

(2)  Biographies,  autobiographies,  anecdotes  (short,  interesting,  and 
sometimes  amusing  incidents  in  the  life  of  some  person,  usually 
showing  something  of  the  character  of  the  person  concerned), 
historical  tales,  stories  of  holidays,  etc.  Eeproduction  should 
be  used  constructively  and  the  organization  of  thought  rather 
than  memory  should  be  stressed.  Training  in  outlining  stories 
should  be  provided. 

b.  Book  reports 

Most  oral  reproductions  or  book  reports  are  aimless,  poorly  organ- 
ized and  too  long.  There  should  be  a  definite  motive  for  telling  the 
story  of  the  book,  either  to  a  child  who  was  absent  when  it  was 
read  if  it  was  a  story  read  by  the  class,  or  to  the  children  of  a  lower 
grade.  The  children  should  be  trained 

(1)  To  plunge  into  the  story  with  just  the  briefest  necessary  intro- 
duction 
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(2)  To  begin  with  an  interesting  sentence 

(3)  To  list  the  most  important  events  in  order 

(4)  To  make  an  account  of  the  events  without  making  the  report 
monotonous 

(5)  How  to  end  the  story 

Sometimes  children  should  select  an  incident  or  a  character  out  of 
a  book  and  make  a  story  out  of  it.  This  may  often  serve  as  an 
inducement  to  other  children  to  read  the  story.  A  very  good  exercise 
would  be  for  each  child  to  present  to  the  class  a  statement  or  two 
about  books  read  that  would  especially  recommend  the  book.  This 
would  encourage  more  interest  in  reading, 
c.  Original  or  imaginative  selections 
(1)   Children's  autobiographies 

4.  Dramatization 

The  children  in  this  grade  should  become  more  interested  in  writing 
out  dramatizations  and  noting  how  stories  need  to  be  changed  for 
dramatizing.  Often  they  may  divide  a  story  into  acts  and  scenes  merely 
indicating  the  actions  of  the  characters,  without  writing  out  the 
dialogue.  An  activity  rich  in  possibilities  for  creative  imagination  is 
the  puppet  show.  The  child  talks  for  his  puppet  character  as  he 
manipulates  his  actions.  (See  "Progressive  Education' '  January, 
February,  and  March,  1928,  for  suggestions.) 
(See  list  of  stories  at  end  of  reading  outline.) 

5.  Poem  study 

Emphasis  should  always  be  on  the  larger  meaning  or  thought  of  the 
poem  rather  than  on  specific  meanings  of  unusual  words.  The  larger 
meaning  should  never  be  subordinated  to  details.  Eight  or  ten  poems 
should  be  memorized  in  this  grade.  (See  list  at  end  of  reading  outline.) 

6.  Picture  study 

See  the  Arts  Course  for  list  of  pictures  for  this  grade  and  for  method 
of  presentation. 

7.  Correct  usage 

The  teacher  should  continue  the  "weeding  out"  of  common  errors. 

a.  Words  commonly  misused:    (See  lists  in  previous   grades.) 

(1)  lose,  loose 

(2)  bring,  take 

(3)  This  here,  that  there 

(4)  shall,  will 

(5)  funny,  strange,  odd,  queer,  cute 

(6)  in,  into,  between,  among,  at  home   (not  to  home),  position  of 
only 

b.  Pronunciation  and  enunciation 

(See  suggestions  in  fifth  grade  outline.)  Language  and  enuncia- 
tion drills  will  aid  in  establishing  correct  habits.  The  children 
who  have  no  special  speech  or  enunciation  difficulty,  may  enjoy 
making  drills  for  those  who  have  the  need.  Encourage  children 
to   bring   tongue  twisters   like: 

(1)  Around  the  rough  and  rugged  rocks  a  ragged  rascal  ran. 

(2)  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pretty  purple  pears 
A  peck  of  purple  pears  Peter  Piper  picked. 

c.  Technical  work 

(1)   Sentence  study 

(a)  Subject  of  a  sentence,  predicate  of  a  sentence,  bare  sub- 
ject, bare  predicate,  complete  subject  and  complete  predi- 
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cate,  compound  subject  and  compound  predicate,  inverted 
order  of  the  subject  for  variety.  Compound  sentences  are 
comparatively  easy  to  teach  after  children  understand  what 
is  meant  by  compound  subject  and  predicate  and  the  con- 
junctions. 

(b)  Kinds  of  sentences  as  to  use: 
Declarative   (statement) 
Interrogative  (question) 
Exclamatory  (exclamation) 
Imperative    (command) 

(c)  Analysis  of  sentences 

Sentence  feeling  is  strengthened  by  simple  analysis  — 
taking  sentences  apart.  It  should  involve  merely  the 
complete  subject  and  predicate,  and  bare  subject  and 
predicate  in  this  grade.  (See  Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet, 
Intermediate  Boole,  pp.  253-255.) 
(2)   Parts  of  speech 

It  is  helpful  before  taking  up  any  part  of  speech  to  give 
children  the  idea  that  every  word  in  a  sentence  has  a  particular 
kind  of  work  to  do  for  the  sentence. 

(a)  Nouns,  common  and  proper.  (Eule  in  regard  to  capitaliza- 
tion.) Singular  and  plural  number.  How  plural  is  formed. 
Forming  the  possessives  of  nouns,  singular  and  plural. 
Nouns  in  direct  address  independent  in  use 

(b)  Pronouns.  Eecognition  of  pronouns.  (Personal  pronouns 
should  not  be  taught  as  such.)  Correct  use  of  pronouns 
as  subject  of  sentence,  and  as  object.  Possessive  pro- 
nouns. Antecedent  of  pronouns.  (Distinguish  between  them 
and  those,  their  and  there,  its  and  it's.)  (See  fifth  grade 
language   outline.) 

(c)  Adjectives.  Eecognition  and  use.  Simple  adjective  phrases 
as  "&  chain  of  gold"  for  "a  golden  chain".  Adjectives 
built  up  with  use  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  unkind  and 
joyless.  Children  should  have  much  practice  in  use  of 
adjectives  in  oral  and  written  composition.  Use  of  articles, 
a,  an,  the.  Adding  to  a  skeleton  sentence  by  using  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs,  and  adjective  and  adverb  phrases  as 
a  class  exercise 

Example:  The  man  walked  to  the  house.  The  feeble  old 
man,  bent  over  his  cane,  walked  slowly  and  wearily  along 
the  shady  path  to  the  little  white  house  beside  the  pond. 

(d)  Verbs,  studied  as  essential  part — the  doing  or  acting  part 
— of  the  predicate.  Verb  phrases.  Correct  use  of  "If  I 
were",  etc.    (See  fifth  grade  language  outline) 

(e)  Adverbs.  Eecognition  and  use.  Simple  adverbial  phrases. 
Much  practice  should  be  given  in  choosing  adverbs  for 
expression  of  exact  meaning. 

(f)  Prepositions.  Eecognition  as  word  showing  relation  and 
use.  Much  practice  should  be  given  to  drill  on  prepositions 
used  with  pronouns  as  "for  him  and  me,  between  you  and 
me,  after  you  and  me",  etc.  Prepositional  phrases  used 
as  adjective  and  adverb. 

(g)  Conjunction.  Eecognition  and  use  of  coordinate  conjunc- 
tion in  compound  subject  and  compound  predicate;  in 
compound  sentences.  Better  conjunctions  should  be  em- 
phasized and  use  of  ' l  and ' '  decreased. 

(h)  Interjection.  Eecognition  and  punctuation  of.  Excessive 
use  of  interjections  and  similar  introductory  words  is  to 
be  guarded  against. 
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To  master  the  parts  of  speech  as  here  outlined,  it  would 

be  well  to  make  provision  for  many  activities  involving  the 

points   given. 

(See  under  Seatwork  and  Activities) 
8.  Vocabulary  enrichment 

Many  children  refrain  from  using  words  from  fear  of  ridicule.  Making 
it  a  game  for  the  whole  class  to  use  a  certain  number  of  new  words 
in  an  oral  composition  robs  new  words  of  their  terrors. 

a.  Review  of  spelling  rules  of  preceding  grades 

(1)  The  ei-ie  rule.  The  "i"  comes  before  "e"  except  after  "c", 
or  when  the  group  is  sounded  like  long  "a,"  in  neighbor  or 
weight.   Lice  is  a  good  guide  word;  i  after  1,  e  after  c 

b.  Teaching  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  listed  below: 

Prefixes  Suffixes 

trans — across;  transport  less — without:  homeless 

with — from,  against;  withdraw  ward — direction:   northward 

per — through;  perforate  ness — condition:   blindness 

inter — between :  interclass  or — one  who :   sailor 

ad — to:  adjoin  an — one  who :  Roman 

dis — not:   dislike  ant — one  who:  defendant 

post — after:  postdate  ent — one  who:  dependent 

contra — against:   contradict  ship — condition  or  quality  of 

being:  friendship 

c.  Homonyms,  synonyms,  antonyms 

Continue  the  study.  With  hononyms  the  child  'a  chief  difficulty  is  to 
know  which  form  to  use  in  written  work,  as  rap,  wrap,  their,  there, 
know,  no,  night,  knight.    A  study  of  synonyms  and  antonyms  should 
add  much  to  a  child's  vocabulary.    Lists  of  words  from  their  read- 
ing and  other  lessons  may  be  given  and  children  then  told  to  give 
opposites  as 
better — worse 
morning — evening 
indifferent — attentive 
Synonyms  are  best  taught  with  the  use  of  the  dictionary. 

d.  Dictionary  study 

Attention  of  the  class  should  be  given  to 

(1)  Finding  meaning  for  plural  nouns  when  only  singular  nouns 
are  given  in  the  dictionary  as  beaux,  dice,  etc. 

(2)  Much  rapid  drill  in  finding  words  having  the  same  initial 
letter  but  different  succeeding  ones  as,  bale,  barn,  boon,  branch, 
bumper,  and  words  having  the  first  three  or  four  letters  the 
same  as  deface,  defame,  defer,  deflect,  deformity 

(3)  Finding  words,  the  spellings  of  which  are  doubtful.  The  class 
must  be  trained  to  scan  the  pages  till  the  words  are  found. 

(4)  Special  exercises  which  will  show  a  child  how  the  pronunciation 
(lesser,  lessor;  least,  lest)  or  meanings  will  assist  him  to  find 
the  word  when  the  spelling  is  in  doubt  (capitol,  capital;  limpit, 
limpid)  ;  and  exercises  to  aid  him  to  determine  which  is  the 
preferred  spelling  when  more  than  one  is  given 

(5)  Exercises  in  finding  pronunciation  and  meaning.  The  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  all  the  meanings,  avoiding  those 
marked  "rare",  "colloquial",  or  obsolete,  and  to  select  the 
most  likely  meaning  to  fit  the  context  or  the  examples  of 
usage.  The  abbreviations  for  the  parts  of  speech  need  to  be 
explained. 

9.  Class  and  self-criticism 

Characteristics  of  effective  criticism  are : 
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a.  It  must  be  definite.    General  criticism  is  ordinarily  wasted,  unless 
reasons  are  given. 

b.  It  should  emphasize  technicalities  that  have  been  specifically  aimed 
at. 

c.  It  should  be  constructive. 

d.  Both  good  and  bad  points  should  be  pointed  out. 

e.  It  must  be  courteously  given. 

10.  Creative  or  imaginative  work 

Story  telling  contests  involving  original  stories  should  serve  to  stimu- 
late story  writing.  Many  other  forms  of  creative  work  as  writing  of 
poems,  dramas,  fables,  editorials  may  be  undertaken.  Often  these  ac- 
tivities are  most  worthwhile  when  they  are  cooperative  or  class  af- 
fairs.   (See  suggestions  in  Deming,  p.  130.) 

11.  Courtesy 

Many  forms  and  expressions  of  courtesy  that  have  been  emphasized 
in  the  past  should  have  become  more  natural  and  habitual  for  this 
grade  as  speaking  in  natural  pleasing  tones,  paying  courteous  atten- 
tion to  the  speaking  of  others,  extending  courtesies  to  strangers  and 
elders,  boys  tipping  the  hat,  quiet,  orderly  passing  in  halls,  etc.  A 
good  exercise  would  be  writing  a  courtesy  play. 

12.  Written  work 

By  this  time  the  child  should  have  a  well-developed  ' '  sentence  sense ' ', 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  thought  training  and  technical  grammar. 
The  paragraph  should  be  recognized  as  a  series  of  thoughts  related 
to  a  single  limited  topic. 

a.  Copying 

To    copy    with    absolute    correctness    is    an    essential    part    of    the 
training  of  pupils  in  this  grade. 

b.  Dictation 

Dictation  exercises   serve  to   test   a   pupil 's  ability  in   the  use   of 
forms   of  language,   and  tend   to  reinforce   instruction  concerning 
letter  forms,  capitalization,  punctuation  and  other  technicalities, 
e.  Workbook  and  blank-filling  exercises 

(See  bibliography  for  workbook  suggestions.) 

d.  Letter  writing 

(1)  Business  and  social  letters 

(2)  Informal  notes,  invitations,  etc. 

In  this  year  the  correct  forms  for  all  letter  writing  should  be 
definitely  acquired  by  the  pupil.  These  forms  include  head- 
ings, salutations,  complimentary  endings,  margins,  spacings, 
folding,  and  addressing  envelopes.  A  few  other  principles  to 
be  emphasized  are 

(a)  Keeping    the    receiver    of   the    letter   in    mind    during   the 
writing  of  the  letter 

(b)  Courtesy 

(c)  Correctness,    (in  spelling,  etc.) 

(d)  Writing  naturally — as  we  talk 

(e)  Writing  on  interesting  topics 

(f)  Keeping  the  letter  short  in  order  to  secure  a  high  stand- 
ard (no  more  than  a  five-  or  six-sentence  paragraph) 

(g)  Brevity  and  clearness  in  business  letters 

e.  Keports,    announcements,    notices    of    games,    lectures,    etc.,    news 
items,  for  the  school  paper  and  bulletin  board 

f .  Other  forms  of  written  work 

(1)   Outlines  made  for  content  subject 
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(2)  Writing  of  diaries.    (A  motto   "No   day  without   a  line",   is 
good  to  follow.  "Nulla  dies  sine  linea. ") 

(3)  Writing  brief  descriptions  after  oral  study  in  class 

(4)  Description  of  how  to  play  a  game 

The  two   last   named  take  very   exact  wording   to   get    "the   idea 
across",  without  wasted  words  or  repetitions, 
g.  Technicalities 

(1)  The  colon  after  the  salutation  in  a  business  and  friendly  letter 

(2)  The  period  after  the  imperative  sentence 

(3)  The  use  of  capitals 

(a)  The  poetical  "O" 

(b)  Abbreviations,  A.  D.,  and  B.  C. 

(c)  Salutations  and  endings  of  letters 

(d)  First  word  of  a  direct  quotation 

(Eeview  technicalities  listed  for  previous  grades.) 

C.  Content 

Besides  the  content  suggestions  under  Procedure,  make  use  of  the  Gen- 
eral Suggestions,  and  use  content  subjects  for  projects  and  in  every  way 
to  further  language  uses. 

V.  Seatwork  and  Activities 

A.  Individual  work 

1.  To  master  the  parts  of  speech  as  given  above,  the  following  exercises 
would  be  helpful: 

a.  Making  lists  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  of  similar  and  of  opposite 
meaning 

b.  Finding    adverbs    and    adverb    phrases,    adjectives    and    adjective 
phrases,  in  selected  sentences 

c.  Picking  simple  and  compound  sentences 

d.  Writing  predicates  for  listed  subjects 

e.  Writing  subjects  for  listed  predicates 

f.  Adding  adjective  and  adverb  modifiers  to  bare  subject  and  bare 
predicate    (See  suggestions  listed  under  Parts  of  Speech) 

g.  Practice  on  the  use  of  one  word  as  different  parts  of  speech 

h.  Sentences   in  which   parts   of   speech   are   to   be   recognized,   or   in 

which  words  are  to  be  supplied 
i.   Inverting  the  order  of  sentences  as,  The  soldiers  marched  down  the 

street,  to  Down  the  street  marched  the  soldiers 
j.  Changing  questions  to  statements  and  other  changes 
k.  Matching  nouns  and  adjectives,  verbs  and  adverbs 

2.  Other  seatwork  activities 

a.  Writing  a  diary 

b.  Making  "Good  English"  posters 

c.  Making  puppets   (dolls)   for  puppet  shows 

d.  Decorating  a  booklet  of  poems,  etc. 

B.  Group  work 

1.  To  aid  in  mastering  the  parts  of  speech: 

a.  Noun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb  contests.    These  may  be  conducted  in 
various  ways 
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(1)  The  class  may  divide  into  two  groups,  with  someone  in  group 
one  giving  a  noun,  and  someone  in  group  two  giving  an  ad- 
jective to  fit  that  noun,  followed  by  group  one  giving  a  verb 
that  fits  with  what  has  gone  before,  then  group  two  gives  a 
fitting  adverb ;    and  so  on 

(2)  The  teacher  may  place  a  list  of  nouns,  verbs,  etc.,  on  the  board 
and  children  may  write  fitting  adjectives  or  adverbs.  The  one 
writing  the  longest  list  wins  the  game. 

(3)  The  letters  in  the  word  " Thanksgiving ' '  or  "Merry  Christ- 
mas' '  may  be  used  for  the  spelling  of  nouns,  adverbs,  etc. 

b.  A  hunt  for  vivid  verbs  to  replace  ran  in  the  sentence,  ' '  The  boy 
ran  up  the  street' ' 

c.  A  relay  race  for  recognition  of  nouns,  etc. 

d.  Changing  meaning  of  sentences  by  changing  adjectives  and  verbs 
Example:  John  chatted  gaily  as  he  ate  his  oatmeal  and  drank  his 
milk;  John  grumbled  and  scowled  as  he  gulped  his  oatmeal  and 
milk 

2.  Class  paper  or  class  magazine 

Such  work  will  serve  as  an  incentive  toward  good  English  throughout 
the  year.  It  may  be  an  informal  magazine  in  which  the  best  com- 
position work  of  the  year  is  preserved,  or  it  may  be  a  paper  with  a 
formal  organization  and  use  composition  work  and  articles  written 
especially  for  it,  as  news  items  representing  activities  of  the  group. 
Special  articles  or  editorials  might  be  prepared  on  such  topics  of 
general  interest  as:  "Are  we  a  courteous  school V  "Suggestions  for 
improving  our  school  spirit".  (See  General  Suggestions  and  the 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VI.) 

3.  Dramatizing  a  health  play  or  a  historical  episode 

VI.  Bibliography 

A.  Books  on  Intermediate  Language  Teaching 

Deming,    Alhambra    G.,    Methods    and   Material    for   Composition,    Beckley-Cardy 

Company,    Chicago,    1921 
Pearson,  H.  C,  Language  for  the  Intermediate  Grades  in  Class  Room  Teacher, 

Vol.  VI,  The  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago,   1927 
Strong,  J.   A.,  The  Use  of  the  Dictionary,  American   Book   Co.,   Chicago,    1928 

B.  Exercises  and  workbooks 

Lyles,  Victoria,  My  Progress  Book  in  English,  in  two  parts  for  each  grade, 
from  grades  four  through  eight.  American  Education  Press,  Inc.,  1123 
Broadway,   New   York,    1929 

Rand,  Helen,  Better  Sentence  Builder.  Story-Drills  in  Grammar  for  grades 
five   through   eight.     Scott,   Foresman    and    Company,    Chicago,    1928 

Sharp's   Language   Practice  for  Fourth   Grade,    1928 

Sharp's  Language  Drills  and  Tests,  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades.  Webster 
Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,   1926.    Fifteen  cents 

Webster's  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  Language  Helps  for  Written  English, 
grades   4-5.    1928 

Webster's  Composition  Exercise  No.  1,  Grade  4.  Webster  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  St.   Louis,   Missouri.   Twenty-five   cents 
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Upper  or  Junior  High  Grades 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  these  grades  are  entering  the  period  of  adolescence 
and  it  is  a  period  in  their  lives  when  they  need  much  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. Sarcasm,  scolding,  and  criticism  before  the  class  have  the  worst 
possible  effects  on  the  child  at  this  age.  The  major  aim  of  the  teacher 
for  these  years  is  to  have  in  mind  the  special  needs  of  the  young  adolscent, 
and  to  fit  the  language  course  to  those  needs. 

II.  General  Objectives  for  Upper  Grade  or  Junior  High  Language 

A.  Oral  composition 

1.  To  develop  power  to  speak  well  and  with  a  consciously  conceived  pur- 
pose to  inform,  convince,  inspire,  or  entertain 

2.  To  cultivate  the  habit  of  speaking  briefly,  to  the  point  and  con- 
nectedly in  all  work,  using  the  voice  well  and  with  good  standing 
position 

3.  To  develop  power  to  judge  fairly  the  value  of  work  given  in  class, 
or  read,  or  heard  elsewhere 

4.  To  further  the  habit  of  making  an  outline  of  the  material  to  be  used 
in  giving  a  talk 

5.  To  develop  further  an  appreciation  for  good  literature  and  precise 
use  of  words.  There  should  be  present  a  conscious  satisfaction  in 
using  language  effectively 

6.  To  develop  in  the  individual  ability  and  willingness  to  recognize 
and  correct  his  language  faults 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  to  write  effectively  and  correctly  a  paragraph 
of  seven  or  eight  sentences  showing  good  arrangement  in  ideas 

2.  To  require  good  form  and  neatness  in  all  written  work 

3.  To  secure  improvement  in  writing  business  and  social  letters 

4.  To  make  habitual  the  correct  use  of  language  technicalities  taught 
in  the  grades 

C.  Functional  grammar 

1.  To  develop  a  conscious  use  of  good  English  through  a  knowledge  of 
the  simpler  grammatical  forms 

2.  To  develop  ability  to  classify  and  to  analyze  sentences  as  a  means 
toward  mastery  of  the  sentence  idea 

3.  To  eliminate  grammatical  errors  found  in  these  grades  and  the  pre- 
ceding ones  through  a  study  of  the  parts  of  speech 

III.  General  Attainments  in  Upper  Grades  or  Junior  High  English 

Through  the  knowledge  gained  in  these  grades  the  child  should  show: 
A.  Oral  English 

1.  Ability  to  "carry  on"  intelligently  in  an  ordinary  conversation,  for 
about  two  minutes 

2.  Ability  to  stand  and  debate  or  give  a  short  serious  talk  on  a  subject 
which  is  of  interest  to  the  pupil 

3.  Ability  to  use  good  clear-cut  sentences  including  simple,  complex  and 
compound  sentences  for  variety 

4.  Ability  to  pronounce  correctly  words  and  groups  of  words  that  are 
often  mispronounced 
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5.  Better  use  and  choice  of  words 

6.  Gain  in  voice  manipulation  and  in  enunciation 

7.  Ability  to  repeat  between  forty  and  fifty  poems  memorized  in  the 
grades 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  Absolute  mastery  of  the  sentence  idea  with  ability  to  distinguish 
between  a  phrase  and  a  sentence,  and  between  a  clause  and  a  sentence 

2.  Ability  to  punctuate  correctly  in  all  written  work 

3.  Ability  to  use  parts  of  speech  correctly  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 

IV.  General  Method  for  Upper  or  Junior  High  Grades  in  English 

In  teaching  English  to  the  upper  or  Junior  High  grades,  the  importance 
of  cooperative  efforts  for  the  class  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
This  cooperation  does  not,  however,  ignore  the  significance  of  the  individual 's 
contribution.  "Such  social  activities  in  the  class  in  composition,  when 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  freedom  allowed  to  the  pupils  in  effecting 
their  cooperative  or  individual  purposes,  may  be  described  as  (1)  uniform 
class  activity,  (2)  differentiated  group  activity,  and  (3)  individual  ac- 
tivity. "  (Webster  and  Smith.)  Good  live  experiences  must  be  selected  as 
topics  for  composition.  The  child  must  then  be  trained  to  organize  his  in- 
cident so  as  to  tell  it  with  most  effect,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the 
story  if  necessary  with  sentences  that  hold  the  attention  from  the  first. 
Limiting  the  subject  to  a  narrow  phase  of  the  topic  and  making  short  in- 
formal outlines  as  an  aid  to  keeping  to  the  point  will  help  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  one-paragraph  stories.  Variety  in  sentence  structure,  use  of  vivid 
words,  keeping  to  the  point  and  strong  endings  are  other  points  to  be 
worked  for  in  these  grades.  Train  in  use  of  "something  before  the  sub- 
ject" for  variety.  The  child  should  be  trained  to  think  of  several  steps  in 
composition  (when  written)  : 

1.  Think  the  story  through   (explanation,  argument,  description) 

2.  Write  it  as  he  wants  it,  making  corrections  as  he  goes  along 

3.  Eevising  story  critically  for  thought,  wording,  etc.  The  aid  of  an- 
other may  be  called  in,  or  the  child  may  compare  with  a  composition 
scale,  or  with  a  literary  model 

4.  Proof  reading  for  form  or  mechanics  of  writing  as  punctuation,  capi- 
talization, spelling,  grammatical  forms,  and  lastly  for  neatness  in 
writing  and  manuscript  form,  etc. 


Grade  Seven 

I.  Objectives 

A.  Oral  composition 

1.  To  express  clearly  and  freely  ideas  already  familiar  to  the  child 

2.  To  improve  sentence  structure  and  to  progress  in  the  development  of 
the  paragraph 

3.  To  develop  the  habit  of  using  a  variety  of  sentences  with  appropriate 
connectives 

4.  To  avoid  gross  speech  errors  and  to  further  correct  speech 

5.  To   select   and   outline  content   material   on   a   definite   topic   and   to 
report  it  to  class  in  an  interesting  manner 

6.  To  recite  from  eight  to  ten  poems  memorized 

7.  To  increase  the  speaking  vocabulary  with  choice  English  words  and 
expressions 
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B.  Written  composition 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  to  write  correctly  personal  and  business  letters 
involving  interesting  expression  and  content,  improved  style,  and 
accuracy 

2.  To  develop  to  a  high  standard  the  power  of  effective  arrangement 
of  ideas  in  short  paragraphs  embodying  neatness,  correct  spelling, 
language  technicalities,  and  variety  in  use  of  sentences 

3.  To  develop  further  the  ability  to  make  an  outline 

4.  To  make  correct  form,  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc.,  habitual 

a.  Through  frequent  practice  in  writing  compositions  and  letters 

b.  Through  developing  habits  of  self-criticism 

5.  To  eliminate  spelling  errors  and  to  further  the  use  of  the  dictionary 

C.  Functional  grammar 

1.  To  connect  the  study  of  parts  of  speech  with  the  writing  of  composi- 
tion 

2.  To  develop  ability  to  classify  sentences  as  to  use  and  form 

3.  To  eliminate  ambiguities  of  expression 

II.  Text 

A.  Adopted 

Cowan,  Betz  and  Charters,  Essential  Language  Habits,  Book  Three, 
pp.  1-216 

Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet,  Oral  and  Written  English,  Complete  Book, 
pp.  1-153 

B.  Supplementary 

Ward-Moffett,    Junior   Highway    to   English,   pp.    1-148,    including   also 

the  Manual  and  the  Comma  Book  to  accompany  the  Junior  Highway  to 

English 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  one-half  oral. 

III.  Attainments 

A.  Oral  composition 

' 'At  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  a  pupil  should  be  able  to  stand  in  ar 
easy  posture  before  the  class  and  talk  for  a  minute  or  two  upon  a  sub- 
ject familiar  to  him  in  simple,  clear  grammatical  English  with  clear 
enunciation  and  a  natural  pitch  of  voice.  He  should  have  learned  some- 
thing of  the  art  of  being  a  good  listener  and  a  good  critic. "  (Harvard- 
Cleveland  Course) 

B.  Written  composition 

By  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  the  child  should  be  able : 

1.  To  write  with  fair  facility  an  original  paragraph  of  six  or  seven 
sentences  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  him 

2.  To  write  an  interesting  and  correct  paragraph  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
production, book  report,  explanation  of  how  to  do  something,  descrip- 
tion, or  diary 

3.  To  write  an  interesting  friendly  letter  and  a  correct  business  letter 

4.  To  make  and  follow  an  outline 

5.  To  use  the  dictionary,  book  indexes,  library  books  and  common  works 
of  reference  with  fair  facility 

6.  To  analyze  simple  sentences  with  phrase  modifiers;  complex  sentences 

7.  To  show  mastery  of  the  grammar  facts  (listed  in  the  outline)  when 
presented  functionally  and  as  needs  arise 

C.  All  attainments  listed  for  previous  grades 
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IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Bead  the  General  Suggestions  and  know  what  was  taught  in  previous 
grades 

B.  Procedure 

1.  Keview 

The  teacher  should  review  the  work  of  the  preceding  grade  as  far 
as  need  be,  and  provide  for  deficiencies  in  preparation,  particularly 
for  the  weaknesses  in  the  sixth  grade  grammar  facts. 

2.  Conversation  and  discussion 

The  child  should  have  practice  in 

a.  Informal  talks  on  topics  of  interest  and  personal  experiences,  telling 
a  visitor  about  points  of  interest,  make-believe  conversations  at 
the  telephone,  discussion  of  how  best  to  carry  on  a  project  in  a 
content  subject,  or  on  courtesy  in  the  hall  or  the  library,  etc. 
When  the  class  is  very  large,  such  informal  discussion  would  be 
better  carried  on  in  groups,  and  at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  a 
member  of  the  group  could  report  to  the  class  as  to  conclusions 
drawn. 

b.  Interviews 

(1)  Gathering  information  from:  the  county  agent  regarding  club 
work,  the  county  health  nurse  or  officer  regarding  health,  the 
fire  chief  regarding  fire  prevention,  local  industry  as  flour 
milling,  professional  men,  early  settlers,  etc. 

(2)  Making  application  for  work;  to  secure  job  as  carrier  for  a 
daily  paper,  to  shovel  snow  from  walks,  to  tend  to  the  furnace, 
to  take  care  of  young  children,  to  cut  the  lawn,  to  wash  dishes, 
to  run   errands,   etc. 

c.  Conducting  meetings,  both  informal  and  formal 

Presiding,  making  a  motion,  nominating,  electing,  introducing  a 
speaker,  recognizing  the  chair,  etc. 

d.  Formal  talks,  speeches,  reports 

These  should  be  well-planned  and  in  good  paragraph  form.  The 
use  of  an  outline  will  serve  to  make  for  a  more  orderly  speech. 
The  child  should  be  discouraged  from  reading  his  paper.  He 
should  be  trained  to  talk  from  it.  To  plan  such  talks  the  child 
will  need  to  know  how  to  use  reference  works,  magazines,  bibliog- 
drawn. 

e.  Short  debates,  informal  arguments,  and  argumentative  talks.  (See 
sixth  grade  language  outline.) 

The  argumentative  talks  may  be  carried  on  by  two  pupils  stand- 
ing holding  conversation,  one  as  a  ticket  selling  student  and  the 
other  as  the  prospective  buyer,  or  Columbus  telling  Isabella  his 
plans  and  her  replies,  or  any  other  form  of  persuasive  talk.  Two 
or  three  minutes  may  be  given  to  children  to  collect  their  thoughts 
and  plan  their  talks  before  beginning  to  speak.  One-  or  two- 
minute  speeches  by  competing  teams  on  subjects  of  school,  com- 
munity, state  or  national  interest,  will  need  much  preparation  as 
class  exercises  and  in  study  periods.  Such  topics  as  ' '  Hens  are 
good  pets  because — "  or  "Every  boy  should  have  a  dog  because — " 
are  good  to  begin  with.  In  the  more  formal  speeches,  talks  and 
debates,  the  teacher  should  build  to  secure  proper  attitude  of  speak- 
er and  audience. 
(1)   "What  the  speaker  should  do 

(a)  "Kise  easily  from  the  seat 

(b)  "Go  to  the  front  of  the  room,  without  shuffling 
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(c)  "Stand  erect,  facing  the  class,  the  hands  hanging  loosely 
at  the  side 

(d)  "Look  the  listeners  in  the  eye  while  talking 

(e)  "Name  the  subject  clearly 

(f)  "Speak  naturally,  enunciating  the  words  distinctly 

(g)  "Present    the    facts   in    an    interesting   manner    so    as   to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  listeners 

(h)  "Frame  the  ideas  in  clean-cut  sentences  with  a  full  period 

between  them 
(i)    "Avoid  and  so,  and  then,  forms  of  beginning  sentences 
(2)   "What  the  members  of  the  class  should  do 

(a)  "Listen  attentively  and  courteously 

(b)  "When  the  speaker  has  finished,  rise  quietly  to  criticise 

(c)  "Address  the  criticism  to  the  speaker,  who,  if  he  thinks 
the  criticism  just,  will  'stand  corrected' 

(d)  "In  giving  the  criticism,  be  sure  that  it  is  heard  by  every 
one  in  the  class 

(e)  "Remember  that  criticisms  may  include  good   things   as 
well  as  bad 

(f)  "Criticise  for   interest;    for  general   delivery;    for  faults 
if  there  are  any" 

Note:    (Faults  are  not  first) 
(From  Minnesota  Course  of  Study) 

f.  Making  announcements,  reading  notices: 

A  school  picnic,  a  basketball  practice,  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  report  on  a  school  party,  etc. 

g.  Descriptions,  explanations,  directions: 

Descriptions  of  things  the  pupil  has  made  or  has  seen,  explana- 
tions for  making  things  or  playing  games,  directing  a  stranger 
to  a  definite  place  as  to  the  courthouse,  or  postoffice.  The  test 
questions  for  description,  explanation,  and  giving  of  directions  are, 
"Is  it  clear V  "Are  all  essential  points  included?" 
Story  telling,  book  reports  and  bibliographies 

a.  Eeproduction 

(See  sixth  grade  outline) 

Much  use  of  biographies  as  sources  of  talks  by  indivduals  or  small 

groups 

b.  Book  reports 

All  that  has  been  taught  in  regard  to  sentence  structure,  paragraph- 
ing, outlines  and  parts  of  speech  should  be  stressed  in  developing 
well-expressed  book  reports,  both  oral  and  written.  A  paragraph 
of  seven  or  eight  sentences  should  be  sufficient.  Preparatory 
lessons  should  include 

(1)  Making  the  outline 

(2)  Listing  verbs  and  other  expressive  words  that  might  help  to 
make  the  report  interesting  and  accurate 

(3)  Following  the  outline  without  making  the  report  stilted 

An  outline  for  written  book  reports  should  be  formulated  by  the 
class,  and  should  not  be  teacher  dictated. 
(See  General  Suggestions) 

c.  Making  a  bibliography 

A  language  project  of  value  is  the  making  of  bibliographies.  This 
should  be  required  frequently  enough  through  the  seventh  and 
eighth    grades    so    the    child   will   acquire    some    proficiency   in   it. 
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Simple  bibliographies  should  be  made  at  first.  The  usual  form  is 
as  follows:  Author  (last  name  first),  title,  publisher,  place  and 
date  of  publication. 

(1)  The  teacher  should  always  provide  a  situation  in  which  a 
bibliography  is  of  use  e.g.,  making  a  bibliography  of  refer- 
ences to  be  used  in  some  regular  subject  in  working  up  a 
report  or  paper,  or  making  a  bibliography  of  references  con- 
taining material  for  a  program  or  entertainment.  This  pro- 
vides fine  opportunity  for  correlation, 
d.  Original  or  imaginative  selections 

Children's  autobiographies,  and  imaginative  autobiographies  on 
such  topics  as  "Adventures  of  a  School  Blotter",  "Life  Story  of 
a  Lead  Pencil'',  "Interesting  Tale  Recited  by  the  Ink-well",  wish 
stories,  dream  stories,  stories  modelled  on  fables,  etc.  Pupils  may 
also  find  it  interesting  to  make  up  a  fictional  tale  illustrating  a 
proverb  or  truth  as: 

(1)  It  never  rains  but  it  pours. 

(2)  Don't  sing  your  triumph  before  you  have  conquered. — Latin 

(3)  Speech  is  silver;  silence  is  golden. 

(4)  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 

(5)  Unless  we  sow,  we  shall  not  reap. 

(6)  When  the  well  is  dry,  we  know  the  wealth  of  water. — Franklin 

(7)  A  man  that  always  complains  is  never  pitied. 

(8)  A  stone  that  may  fit  in  the  wall  is  not  left  by  the  wayside. — 
Persian 

(9)  Look  before  you  leap. — Franklin 

(10)  A  coward  dies  a  thousand  deaths. 

(11)  The  more  haste,  the  less  speed. — Franklin 

(12)  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well. 

4.  Dramatization 

Good  dramatizations  could  be  made,  or  attractive  tableaux  arranged 
from  material  in  history  or  literature  in  this  grade.  The  plays  must 
be  well  worked  out,  the  conversation  fully  developed  and  written,  the 
characters  well  interpreted,  and  all  the  action  prepared  for.  Special 
day  programs  may  sometimes  be  built  about  such  dramatizations,  as 
' '  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  ",  "  Washington  at  Valley  Forge ' ', 
and  "Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence". 
(See  list  of  stories  at  end  of  reading  outline) 

5.  Poem  study 

Continue  the  study  of  poems  as  in  previous  grades.  Both  written  and 
oral  practice  in  reproduction  of  poems  should  be  provided  for.  Seven 
or  eight  poems  should  be  memorized  during  this  grade.  (See  list  at 
end  of  reading  outline.) 

6.  Picture  study 

See  the  Arts  Course  for  list  of  masterpieces  to  be  studied  in  this  grade 

7.  Correction  of  errors  and  criticism 

By  this  time  gross  errors  should  have  been  eradicated  from  ordinary 
conversation  and  classroom  speech.  In  case  of  their  recurrence,  drills 
should  at  once  be  given  to  overcome  them.  (For  games  see  bibliog- 
raphy.)  The  teacher  needs  to  be  on  the  watch  for: 

a.  Words  commonly  misused 

b.  Grammatical  errors 

c.  Errors  in  pronunciation  and  enunciation 

d.  Unpleasant  voice  qualities 
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An  Enunciation  and  Vocabulary  Drill 

The  emotional  disturbance  that  often  comes  with  adolescence  is  occa- 
sionally reflected  in  speech  defects.  The  following  Ten  Command- 
ments of  Speech,  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Scripture,  were  written  especially 
for  such  speech  defectives,  but  they  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all 
teachers  of  children  of  this  age.  They  are  equally  valuable  for  the 
improvement  of  normal  speech 

(1)  I  have  no  fear.  I  know  that  I  can  speak  well. 

(2)  I  will  think  before  I  speak. 

(3)  I  will  always  speak  quietly  and  calmly  with  all  the  muscles 
relaxed. 

(4)  I  will  always  speak  slowly  and  carefully. 

(5)  I  will  stand  or  sit  quietly  and  erect  when  speaking. 

(6)  I  will  inhale  quickly,  deeply,  without  straining,  and  with  the 
mouth  open. 

(7)  I  will  be  very  careful  of  the  first  two  words  in  each  sentence. 

(8)  I  will  always  lengthen  and  strengthen  the  principal  vowels. 

(9)  I  will  be  especially  careful  to  lengthen  the  short  vowels. 
(10)   I  will  be  honest  with  myself  and  not  try  to  avoid  words  that 

are  difficult.  (From  Portland  Course  of  Study) 
Class-formulated   standards  by  which   to  judge   their   activities   in 
English  should  be  set  up. 
8.  Functional  grammar.  (Time  to  be  devoted  to  grammar  about  one-half 
of  all  the  time  allotted  to  written  language) 

The  justification  for  teaching  grammar  in  the  elementary  school  is 
in  the  claim  that  it  leads  to  the  mastery  of  the  sentence.  To  effect 
this  purpose,  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject  in  this  grade  is  well 
justified. 

a.  Sentence  study 

(See  sixth  grade  language  outline) 

(1)   Kinds  of  sentences  as  to  structure  or  form 

(a)  Simple  sentence  (one  statement)  may  have  compound  sub- 
ject and  predicate  and  many  modifiers 

(b)  Compound  sentence  (two  or  more  coordinate  sentences), 
used  in  summing  up  or  balancing  statements 

(c)  Complex  sentence  (a  main  and  one  or  more  subordinate 
clauses),  used  in  giving  clearness  and  variety  and  to  secure 
economy  of  words 

b.  Sentence   analysis 

(1)  Complete    subject,    complete    predicate,    object 

(2)  Simple  subject:  nouns  and  pronouns 

(3)  Simple  predicate:  verb  and  verb  phrases  of  two  or  more  words 

(4)  Object  of  verb:  noun  or  pronoun 

(5)  Modifiers:  adjectives  and  adverbs  (one  word  modifiers)  re- 
viewed 

(6)  Phrases:  Begin  the  study  of  phrases  by  taking  a  story  with 
one  word  modifiers  (adjectives  and  phrases)  and  changing 
them  (the  modifiers)  to  groups  of  words 

Examples  follow: 

The  city  people  elected  a  new  mayor. 

(The  people  of  the  city  elected  a  new  mayor.) 

Washington  was  elected  president  unopposed. 

(Washington  was  elected  president  without  opposition.) 

In  changing  these  sentences,  the  old  terms  adjective  and  adverb, 
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should  be  used  incidentally  and  reviewed.  The  new  terms 
adjective  and  adverb  (adverbial)  phrases  need  attention.  Prep- 
ositions will  come  in  for  attention  in  phrase  study.  Much  drill 
should  be  given  to 

(a)  Changing  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  phrases 

(b)  Changing  phrases  in  sentences  to  one  word  modifiers 

(c)  Using  the  less  common  prepositions  in  sentences — under, 
before,  without,   like,  above,  through,  beneath,   over 

(d)  Distinguishing  between  a  phrase  and  a  sentence 

(e)  Placing  the  phrase  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  it  modi- 
fies". Example  of  violation  of  this  rule : 

The  children  went  to  the  circus  and  fed  the  animals  with 
their  father. 

Mary    told    me    she    was    going    tomorrow    morning    by 
telephone. 

(f)  Transposing  phrases  (or  words)  of  a  sentence  so  as  to  add 
strength  to  the  sentence  and  to  secure  accuracy  of  state- 
ment 

Example:   Horatius  stood  on  the  bridge  holding  back  the 

enemy. 

There    on    the    bridge,    holding    back    the    enemy,    stood 

Horatius. 

A  worthwhile  exercise  would  be  for  the  children  to  study 

phrases  and  the  position  of  phrases  making  for  sentence 

variety  in  any  well-written  selection. 

(g)  Analyzing  sentences  containing  phrases.  A  simple  form  of 
diagramming  may  help  to  make  clear  sentence  analysis. 
Diagramming  should  be  considered  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  the  end  itself. 

(7)   Clauses 

The  approach  should  be  from  the  language  side.  Short,  simple 
sentences  from  a  lower  grade  book  might  be  combined  to 
make  more  interesting  reading.  The  teacher  must  be  sure 
that  some  of  the  sentences  are  complex.  Then  children  should 
be  trained  to  recognize  the  independent  and  dependent  parts 
(clauses)  and  the  connecting  words.  Review  compound  sen- 
tences. During  this  year  take  up  only  adjective  and  adverb 
clauses.    Much  drill  and  practice  should  be  given  in: 

(a)  Changing  phrases  to  clauses  and  clauses  to  phrases 
Example:  Men  of  wisdom  kept  still. 

Men  who  were  wise  kept  still. 

(b)  Giving  sentences  which  begin  with  certain  subordinate 
conjunctions  and  adverbial  connectives — if,  unless,  since, 
before,  because,  while,  whether,  than,  until,  although, 
after,  when,  where,  why 

(c)  Mastering  the  difference  in  the  correct  use  of  like,  as, 
as  if;  without,  unless;  then,  than;  correct  use  of  only. 
( See  Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet,  Complete  Book,  pp.  124- 
125.)   Examples: 

He  talks  as  if  he  had  read  the  letter,   (not  like) 

He  looks  like  his  father. 

She  did  as  I  told  her. 

John  will  not  go  unless  Dick  comes.  (Not  without) 

John  will  not  go  without  him. 

Finish  your  work  and  then  you  may  go. 

Correct    English    is    more    important    than    many    people 

realize. 
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(d)  Placing  the  clause  as  near  as  possible  to  the  word  which 
it  modifies.    Example  of  violation  of  this  principle: 

The  peaches  were  packed  in  tall  baskets  which  we  ate 

(e)  Distinguishing  between  a  sentence  and  a  clause,  and 
distinguishing  an  adjective  clause  from  an  adverb  clause. 
Dependent  clauses  may  be  made  into  sentences  by  the 
addition  of  an  independent  clause 

(f)  Transposing  clauses  in  a  sentence  for  variety  and  force 

(g)  Analyzing  sentences  containing  adjectives  and  adverb 
clauses 

To  make  the  above  points  function,  much  work  in  composition 
is  required  before  new  points  should  be  learned, 
c.  Parts  of  speech 

(See  sixth  grade  language  outline) 

(1)  Nouns:  Use  as  subject  and  object  of  verb;  object  of  preposi- 
tion. Agreement  of  subject  and  verb  must  be  thoroughly 
taught.  Nouns  may  be  compounded  to  form  subjects  making 
the  verb  plural.    Use  as  predicate  word 

(2)  Pronouns:   As  predicate  word 

Much  drill  in  picking  out  pronouns  in  sentences  and  naming 
the  antecedents 

(3)  Adjectives:   Use  as  predicate  word 

Many  exercises   for   developing  variety  and   discrimination   in 
the  choice  of  adjectives  should  be  given. 

(4)  Verbs:  Linking  verbs  used  with  predicate  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  adjectives.  Agreement  with  subject.  Much  drill  on  cor- 
rect forms  of  verbs  is  necessary. 

(5)  Adverbs:  Principal  use  as  verb  modifiers;  minor  use  to 
modify  adjectives  and  other  adverbs.  Conversion  of  some 
adjectives  to  adverb  by  addition  of  ly,  as  fierce,  fiercely.  It 
is  highly  important  to  teach  children  not  to  use  the  adverb 
after  the  linking  verbs. 

(6)  Conjunctions:  Use  in  compound  and  complex  sentences.  (See 
Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet,  Complete  Book,  pp.  66-67,  and 
132-135;  and  Cowan,  Betz  and  Charters,  Book  Three,  pp.  112- 
115.)  Abundant  exercises  should  be  given  to  show  that  the 
use  of  a  word  determines  the  part  of  speech.  The  use  of  an 
individual  and  class  record  card  for  recording  mistakes  is 
valuable  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Vocabulary   enrichment 

A  real  enemy  of  vocabulary  growth  is  the  increasing  practice  of  slang 
of  a  certain  type  very  common  to  children  of  the  early  adolescent 
age.  It  is  the  great  frequency  of  such  words  as  '  swell',  'kick',  '  apple- 
sauce', 'the  berries',  to  describe  feelings  that  has  a  harmful  effect 
on  vocabulary.  It  would  be  worse  than  wasted  effort  for  the  teacher 
to  attack  slang  as  such. 

a.  Drill   on   antonyms   and   synonyms   and   a   better   choice   of   words. 
Children  may  be  asked  to  study  models  and  list  words  that 

(1)  Appeal  to  the  senses 

(2)  Appeal  to  the  emotions 

(3)  Particularly  describe 

Children  should  then  be  encouraged  to  use  these  words,  or*  to  find 
synonyms  to  substitute  for  the  words  in  the  model  and  then  com- 
pare to  see  if  the  model  has  been  weakened  or  strengthened.  Al- 
ways before  beginning  a  new  composition,  a  study  of  vocabulary 
to  be  used  is  quite  necessary.  (See  Webster  and  Smith  for  sug- 
gestions.) 
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b.  Teaching  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  listed  below: 

Prefixes  Suffixes 

pro — for:   proslavery  ment — act  or  state  of:  excitement 

anti — against :  antislavery  al — relating  to :  sectional 

ante — before:  antedate  ess — female:  heiress 

pre — before:  premeditate  able  or  ible — capable  of  being:   like- 
counter — against:   counter-  able,  audible 

mand  ty — quality  of  being:   cruelty 

c.  Continue  dictionary  study 

10.  Creative  or  imaginative  work 

a.  Work    on    articles    for    the    school    or   class   newspaper,    as   poems, 
stories,  fables,  editorials,  class  yells,  slogans,  and  songs 

b.  Work  on  dramatizations  of  original  stories 

c.  Original  stories,  poems,  autobiographies,  and  descriptions  for  class 
work 

11.  Courtesy 

(See  suggestions  for  previous  grades) 

a.  Interpretation  of  proverbs  and  quotations 

(1)  Thankfulness  is  the  basis  of  good  character. 

(2)  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. — The  Bible 

(3)  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. — The  Bible 

(4)  It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be  correct. — Disraeli 

(5)  Those   who    bring    sunshine    into    the    lives    of    others,    cannot 
keep  it  from  themselves. 

(6)  The  best  of  all  is  the  pure  joy  of  service. 

12.  Written  work 

a.  Copying  correct  models  correctly 

b.  Dictation — for  accuracy,  form  and  speed 

c.  Workbook  and  blank-filling  exercises.   (See  bibliography  for  work- 
book suggestions) 

d.  Children's  notebooks  for  recording 

(1)  Common  mistakes  in  English 

(2)  Lists  of  words  misspelled  and  mispronounced 

(3)  Copies  of  compositions  (various  types)  worked  out  in  class 

(4)  Corrected  drafts  of  pupil's  work 

(5)  Good   paragraphs   found  in   content   subjects,   and   those   pre- 
pared by  the  pupil 

(6)  Lists  of  books,  stories,  poems  read 

(7)  Pictures  studied 

(8)  Outlines  made  by  the  pupil  for 

(a)  Eeading  selections 

(b)  His  own    (original)    compositions 

(c)  Other  classes   (content  subjects) 

Children  should  learn  to  recite  from  these  outlines 

e.  Letter  writing 

(1)  Friendly  letters 

,  Letters  written  to  children  of  another  city  or  state  describing 

a  Montana  ranch  scene  would  serve  to  motivate  anew  this 
work.  Children  should  work  to  make  the  letters  interesting 
and  natural.  Correct  forms  must  always  be  insisted  upon. 

(2)  Other  social  forms  as  informal  notes,  invitations,  and  replies 
to  such 
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(3)   Business  letters 

Must  be  courteous,  brief,  concise 

(a)  Orders 

(b)  Eequests  (change  of  address,  or  for  information,  or  for 
exchange  of  goods  ordered) 

(c)  Complaints  (regarding  delay  of  goods  ordered,  or  bad 
condition  in  which  goods  arrived) 

(d)  Application  (for  positions  during  vacation,  Saturday,  or 
after  school) 

f.  Other  types  of  composition 

(1)  Narration    (story  telling) 
Suggested  topics 

(a)  A  Little  Girl  Lost  During  Christmas  Shopping 

(b)  My  Most  Exciting  Adventure 

(c)  The  Queer  Mixup  of  Packages  in  the  Store 

(d)  Taking  the  Wrong  Suitcase 

(e)  The  Trick  That  Failed 

(f)  Everybody  Laughed  But  Me 

(2)  Exposition   (explaining) 
Suggested  topics 

(a)  How  to  Eaise  Better  Lambs 

(b)  Why  I  Am  Studying  Domestic  Science  (Agriculture) 

(c)  How  to  Get  Eid  of  the  Fly 

(3)  Description    (making  another  see  clearly  what  the  speaker  or 
writer  has  seen) 

Suggested  topics 

(a)  Main  Street  of  Our  Town 

(b)  A  Small  Town  Eailroad  Station  on  a  Eainy  Day 

(c)  A  Balky  Horse 

(d)  A  Cold  Winter  Morning 

(e)  A  booklet  on  a  Montana  town  or  industry  to  be  sent 
to  another  school,  preferably  in  another  state.  This  pro- 
vides a  correlation  with  other  subjects  as  geography  and 
nature   study. 

(4)  Argumentation   (talks  to  convince  or  persuade) 
Suggested  topics 

(a)  Why  We  Must  Get  Eid  of  the  Fly 

(b)  Persuading  a  prospective  buyer  to  purchase  a  magazine, 
a  ticket  to  a  school  event,  etc. 

(c)  Is  It  Eight  to  Play  Marbles  for  Keeps? 

(d)  Which  Is  the  Better  Exercise,  Swimming  or  Walking? 

(5)  Writing  advertisements   for   the   newspaper  for 
Lost-Found  columns 

This  requires  careful  wording.    Study  newspaper  columns  for 
models 

g.  Technicalities 
(1)   Comma 

(a)  To  set  off  subordinate  clauses  which  precede  the  main 
clause  in  complex  sentences 

(b)  To  separate  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence 

(c)  To  separate  yes,  no,  and  introductory  expressions  as  in- 
deed, however,  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence 

(Eeview  technicalities  listed  for  previous  grades) 
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(2)   Apostrophe 

(a)  An  apostrophe  with  "s"  is  used  to  form  plurals  of  figures, 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  other  characters  or  signs 

C.  Content 

In  addition  to  the  content  suggestions  under  procedure,  the  teacher 
would  do  well  to  make  use  of  the  General  Suggestions,  and  to  use  con- 
tent subjects  for  projects.  The  English  used  in  all  recitations  and 
written  work  should  meet  the  requirements  set  in  language  class. 

V.  Seatwork  and  Activities 

(See  suggestions  made  in  sixth  grade  language  outline) 

A.  Individual  work 

1.  Picking  out  simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences 

2.  Picking  out  main  and  subordinate  clauses,  and  classifying  them 

3.  Picking  out  connectives  introducing  subordinate  clauses 

4.  Practice  in  picking  out  sentences  and  groups  of  words  not  sentences 

B.  Group  work  (a  means  of  providing  for  individual  differences) 

1.  Dramatization  projects 

2.  Good  English  club 

3.  School  and  class  newspaper 
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I.  Objectives 

A.  Oral  composition 

1.  To  develop  in  children  the  ability  to  speak  clearly,  fluently,  and 
correctly  on  worthwhile  topics,  using  good  enunciation 

2.  To  be  able  to  speak  to  an  audience  in  good  English,  employing  good 
choice  of  words,  clear-cut  sentences,  correct  use  of  pronouns,  verbs, 
adjectives  and  adverbs 

3.  To  be  able  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  class  or  a  social  group 
with  appropriate  stories,  and  the  telling  of  interesting  incidents 
having  to  do  with  current  events,  life's  problems,  school  subjects, 
and  school  inter-curricular  events 

4.  To  observe  courteous  behavior  in  public  gatherings,  on  the  street,  in 
halls,  at  the  telephone 

5.  To  use  more  freely  and  intelligently  such  aids  as  indexes,  table  of 
contents,  reference  works,  bibliographies,  and  magazines 

6.  To  memorize  eight  or  nine  poems 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  To  fix  habits  of  neatness  and  correct  English,  with  good  sentence  and 
paragraph  structure,  observing  margins,  spacing,  correct  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  capitalization 

2.  To  be  able  to  write  interesting  compositions  of  one  or  more  para- 
graphs; friendly  and  business  letters  correct  in  form  and  interesting 
in  content 

3.  To  stimulate  interest  in  a  large  vocabulary  correctly  used  and  spelled 

C.  Functional  grammar 

1.  To  develop  a  functional  knowledge  of  parts  of  speech;  classification 
of  sentences;  organization  of  subject  matter  in  sentences,  and  cor- 
rect placement  of  sentence  modifiers 
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2.  To  develop  standards  of  self-criticism  and  a  conscious  use  of  good 
English  through  a  knowledge  of  the  useful  facts  of  functional  gram- 
mar and  through  applying  those  facts  to  the  elimination  of  common 
grammatical    errors 

II.  Text 

A.  Adopted 

Cowan,    Betz    and    Charters,    Essential    Language   Habits,    Book    Three, 
pp.  216-431 

Potter,  Jeschke  and  Gillet,   Oral  and  Written  English,  Complete  Book, 
pp.   154-418 

B.  Supplementary 

Ward-Moffett,  Junior  Highway  to  English,  pp.  149-301.  Including  also 
the   manual   and  the  Comma   Book   to   accompany   the   Junior   Highway 
to  English 
The  work  of  this  grade  is  one-half  oral. 

III.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  this  grade  the  child  should  show 

A.  Oral  Composition 

1.  Ability  to  make  an  acceptable  oral  recitation  in  class,  to  stand  before 
the  class  in  good  standing  position  and  talk  for  two  minutes  on  a  topic 
of  interest  to  the  pupils,  with  or  without  an  outline,  using  complete 
sentences,  good  sequence,  clear  enunciation,  and  no  gross  language 
errors 

2.  Ability  to  tell  stories  clearly,  correctly,  and  interestingly,  and  to 
reproduce  reference  reading  clearly,  correctly  and  interestingly  with 
the  added  ability  to  narrow  a  topic  so  it  may  be  presented  in  a  single 
paragraph 

3.  Ability  to  take  part  in  a  club  meeting,  nominating  and  electing 
officers,  making  motions,  presiding,  writing  minutes,  and  introducing 
speakers 

4.  Gain  in  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  choice  of  words  with  reference 
to  authority  when  in  doubt 

5.  Ability  to  describe,  explain,  and  define  common  things  as  shown  in 
tests  in  all  subjects  and  in  responses  to  ordinary  questions 

6.  Ability  to  repeat  several  poems  learned  this  year 

B.  Written  composition 

1.  Ability  to  write  friendly  letters  interestingly  and  to  write  brief, 
courteous  and  correct  business  letters  on  a  variety  of  subjects 

2.  Knowledge  and  better  use  of  paragraphing,  the  topic  sentence,  out- 
lining, and  technicalities  studied  throughout  the  grades 

C.  Functional  grammar 

1.  Absolute  mastery  of  the  sentence  idea:  the  difference  between  a 
phrase,  a  clause  and  a  sentence 

2.  Ability  to  classify  sentences  as  to  use-  and  as  to  structure  and  to  use 
different  kinds  of  sentences  for  variety  and  force 

3.  Ability  to  recognize,  define,  and  use  the  parts  of  speech  correctly, 
interestingly,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways 

D.  All  attainments  of  previous  years 
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IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Read  the  General  Suggestions  and  know  what  was  taught  in  previous 
grades. 

-B.  Procedure 

1.  Review 

2.  Conversation  and  discussion 

Throughout  this  grade  increasing  attention  to  clearness,  adherence 
to  the  topic,  orderly  sequence,  choice  of  words  and  effective  emphasis, 
should  be  stressed.  The  keynote  of  oral  composition  should  be  the 
contribution  by  the  pupil  of  interesting  informative  material.  The 
child  should  be  given  practice  in 

a.  Informal  talks 

b.  Interviews 

(1)  To  obtain  information 

(2)  Making  application  for  work 

c.  Conduct  of  meetings 

d.  Formal  talks,  reports,  speeches,  with  or  without  the  use  of  an  out- 
line, and  with  materials  gathered  from  various  sources,  texts, 
library  books,  reference  books,  magazines  and  newspapers.  Train- 
ing in  the  use  of  such  material  is  required. 

e.  Argumentative  talks,  informal  arguments  and  debates.  (See 
language  outlines  for  sixth  and  seventh  grades.)  In  preparing  chil- 
dren for  debates  the  following  points  need  consideration 

(1)  Meaning  of  affirmative  and  negative  side 

(2)  Order  of  speakers;  who  closes  the  debate 

(3)  Importance  of  knowing  all  details  of  the  subject  thoroughly 
and  knowing  both  sides  of  the  question.  To  be  sure  of  this, 
children  should  not,  for  a  while  at  least,  debate  on  a  subject 
that  has  not  been  rather  thoroughly  discussed  previously  in 
class. 

(4)  Outline  of  argument 

(5)  Anticipation  of  opponent's  points  and  preparation  to  answer 
them 

(6)  Desirability  of  jotting  down  opponent's  points  while  he  is 
speaking,  preparatory  to  refuting  them 

(7)  Value  of  a  summary  of  constructive  arguments  by  last  speaker 
on  each  side 

(8)  Rebuttal 

(9)  Decision  or  verdict  of  the  judges.  Children  need  to  be  trained 
in  how  to  judge  a  debate,  how  to  formulate  their  own  stan- 
dards, and  to  consider  points  as 

(a)  Knowledge  of  subject 

(b)  Interesting  presentation 

(c)  How  opponent's  arguments  were  met 

(d)  Use  of  correct  English 

(e)  Choice  of  words 

(f)  Good  voice  qualities 

(g)  Courtesies  customary  in  debate 
(10)    Ethics  of  taking  defeat  or  victory 

f.  Descriptions,  explanations  and  directions 

3.  Story  telling,  book  reports  and  bibliographies 
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a.  Reproduction 

Stories,  biographies,  wonders  of  the  present  day,  heroes  of  the 
past  and  present,  and  historical  tales  provide  materials  for  re- 
production. 

b.  Book  reports 

(See  seventh  grade  language  outline.) 

c.  Bibliographies 

The  children  should  be  given  practice  in  using  bibliographies  in 
looking  up  materials  for  debates  and  reports. 

d.  Original  or  imaginative  selections 

(1)   Fictional  tales  based  on  proverbs  or  truths,  as: 

(a)  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

(b)  Drowning  men  catch  at  straws. 

(c)  Smooth  seas  make  poor  sailors. 

(d)  You  can't  tell  a  book  by  its  cover. 

4.  Dramatization 

Writing  plays  should  be  motivated  by  the  prospect  of  presenting 
them  before  an  audience  for  a  special  occasion.  The  action  in  plays 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  lead  up  to  a  climax.  Writing  of  the 
dialogue  should  be  the  last  step,  following  after  division  into  acts, 
and  outlining  of  the  action  in  each  act. 
(See  list  of  stories  at  end  of  reading  outline.) 

5.  Poem  study 

Continue  the  study  of  poems  as  in  previous  grades,  giving  practice 
in  both  oral  and  written  reproduction.  The  poems  learned  in  earlier 
grades  should  be  reviewed.  Seven  or  eight  poems  should  be  memorized 
in  this  grade.    (See  list  at  end  of  reading  outline.) 

6.  Picture  study 

See  the  Arts  Course  for  list  of  pictures  suggested  for  this  grade  and 
for  method  of  Teaching. 

7.  Correction  of  errors  and  criticism 

See  suggestions  made  in  language  outlines  of  earlier  grades. 
If  a  class  pride  in  correct  English  can  be  built  up,  it  will  go  far 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  errors.  It  seems  labor  wasted  to  correct 
children's  mistakes  unless  they  really  want  to  speak  correct  English. 
Drill  alone  is  perfectly  futile  without  the  desire  for  improvement. 
Vivid  classroom  activity,  comparative  scores,  use  of  standard  tests, 
graphs,  and  pupil  cooperation  will  aid  in  securing  results.  If  a  fine 
helpful  spirit  of  criticism  were  developed  with  class  formulated  stan- 
dards for  judging  activities,  better  English  would  result.  Attention 
must  also  be  given  in  this  grade  to  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of 
self-criticism.  The  teaching  of  grammar  should  aid  in  accomplishing 
this. 

8.  Functional   grammar 

"  Children  should  be  set  to  examining  only  those  grammatical  forms 
and   constructions  whose  use   they   can  plainly  see,   and   they   should 
pursue  such  examination  with  the  conscious  purpose  of  learning  how 
to  make  better  sentences". — Hosic. 
a.  Review 

A  review  of  the  work  of  previous  grades  as  follows : 

(1)  Sentence  study:  subject,  predicate,  object;  modifiers,  phrases, 
clauses 

(2)  Agreement  of  verb  with  its  subject  as  affected  by 

(a)  Singular  subjects  connected  by  and 

(b)  Singular  subjects  connected  by  or 
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(c)  Subject  and  verb  separated  by  intervening  words 

(d)  Collective  nouns 

(e)  Two  or  more  subjects,  some  singular  and  some  plural 

(f)  Words  in  apposition  with  the  subject 

(g)  The  pronoun  you 

(h)  Predicate  being  a  contraction,  as  doesn't,  don't 

(i)    Inverted  order  of  the  sentence 

(j)   Subject  being  singular,  but  ending  in  s,  as  news 

(3)  Modifications  of  nouns 

(a)  Singular  and  plural  possessives  of  nouns 

(b)  Irregular  plurals  of  nouns,  as  child,  woman,  ox,  wife, 
baby,  and  of  letters,  symbols  and  figures;  as,  three  8's, 
cross  your  t  's,  the  -f-  *s 

(4)  Predicate  words  (nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives)  after  link- 
ing verbs 

(5)  Distinctions  between  adjectives  and  adverbs 

b.  Sentence  study  and  analysis 

The  work  should  be  developed  to  gain  interesting  variety  and  flexi- 
bility in  sentence  building  in  all  composition  work.  The  child  should 
often  be  given  exercises  in  classifying  sentences  from  his  own 
written  work,  naming  subject,  predicate,  object,  and  modifiers. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to 

(1)  Complex  sentences  having 

(a)  Adjective  clauses 

(b)  Adverb  clauses 

(c)  Noun  (substantive)  clauses 

(2)  Clause  connectives 

•(a)  Conjunctions,  coordinate  and  subordinate 

(b)  Relative  pronouns 

(c)  Adverbial  connectives 

(3)  Phrases 

(a)  Prepositional  phrase  as  an  adjective  or  adverb 

(b)  Verb  phrases — how  composed 

(c)  Participial   phrases — uses 

(4)  Sentences  introduced  by  the  expletive  there 

(5)  Sentences  wtih  appositives  (substantives  added  to  another  to 
explain  it),  also  called  parenthetical  words  because  set  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas;  as  Gifford  Pinchot, 
the  conservationist,  was  a  friend  to  Roosevelt. 

(6)  Diagramming  of  sentences:  Because  of  its  visual  appeal 
moderate  use  should  be  made  of  diagramming.  As  a  graphic 
presentation  of  the  relationships  in  the  sentence,  it  is  a  logical 
aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  sentence. 

c.  Parts  of  speech 

(1)  Nouns 

(a)  Case  associated  with  use 

(b)  Gender:  Chiefly  required  to  assure  agreement  of  pronoun 
with  its  antecedent 

(2)  Pronouns 

(a)  Kinds:  personal,  relative,  interrogative,  intensive  and  re- 
flexive 

(b)  Number,  gender  and  case  of  personal  pronouns 

(c)  Case  of  pronoun  as  predicate  word;  as  compound 
direct  and  indirect  object;  as  compound  object  of  a  prep- 
osition 
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(d)  Case  of  interrogative  and  relative  pronouna: 
Case  is  determined  by  use  in  sentence. 

The  study   of  relative  pronouns  necessitates  a  review   of 
clauses. 

Who  is  the  only  interrogative  and  relative  pronoun  chang- 
ing its  forms  for  case. 

(e)  Agreement  of  pronoun  with  its  antecedent  in  person,  num- 
ber and  gender 

(f)  Study  of  indefinite  pronouns:  each,  any,  all,  another,  few, 
many,  either,  neither,  both,  any  one,  everybody,  every  one, 
some,  much.  Chief  difficulty  involves  agreement  of  pro- 
noun referring  to  these  singular  pronouns. 

(g)  Use  of  possessive  pronouns  as  modifiers  of  nouns 
(h)  Parsing  of  pronouns 

This  is  chiefly  valuable  so  children  will  recognize  the  case 
of  pronouns. 

(3)  Adjectives 

(a)  Kinds:  descriptive,  interrogative,  limiting,  numeral,  and 
proper 

Proper  adjectives  need  to  be  noted  as  a  matter  for  cap- 
italization. 

(b)  Comparison:   positive,  comparative  and  superlative 
Affects  only  descriptive  adjectives 

(c)  Placing  adjectives  in  sentences:  near  the  noun  or  pronoun 
being  modified  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  and  for  variety 
after  the  noun 

Example :  He  drank  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 

Not — He  drank  a  hot  cup  of  coffee. 

Example:  An  old  man,  thin  and  stooped,  stood  by  the  rail. 

(d)  Use  of  adjectives,  instead  of  adverbs,  after  linking  verbs 

(e)  Proper  use  of  that,  those,  this,  these 

(f)  Changing  adjective  phrases  and  clauses  to  adjectives  for 
the   sake   of   brevity.    This   makes   necessary   a   review   of 
complex  sentences  having  adjective  clauses 
Punctuation  of  adjective  clauses 

(g)  Variety  and  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  adjectives 

(4)  Verbs 

(a)  Kinds:  regular,  irregular;  transitive  and  intransitive; 
linking;  auxiliary.  Many  easy  illustrations  should  be  given 
until  the  differences  are  clear. 

(b)  Voice:  active  and  passive.  Valuable  for  securing  forceful- 
ness  and  emphasis 

(c)  Person  and  number:  correct  use  with  simple  and  com- 
pound subjects.  Much  practice  is  required  to  bring  about 
real  understanding  of  this  principle. 

(d)  Tense:  principal  parts  of  verbs.  Eecognition  and  correct 
use  of  past,  present,  future  and  perfect  tenses  of  the 
regular  and  the  most  frequently  used  irregular  verbs.  Same 
tense  should  be  used  throughout  a  composition.  Use  of 
shall  and  will;  can  and  may 

(e)  Verbals  or  participle,  gerund,  infinitive:  As  aids  toward 
sentence  conciseness.  Rule  against  splitting  infinitives,  as 
"to  run  quickly M  not  "to  quickly  run" 

Example:  Participle — I  heard  a  child  singing  sweetly 
Gerund — Her  singing  awakened  me 
Infinitive — She  loves  to  sing 
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(f)  Mood:  Indicative  and  subjunctive.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  verbs  are  in  the  indicative.  Subjunctive  needs  only  to  be 
taught  in  connection  with  the  conditional  statement  which 
can  not  be  true,  beginning  with  if,  as  "If  he  were  going, 
he  would  take  the  dog". 

(g)  Parsing  verbs:  Chiefly  valuable  for  strengthening  knowl- 
edge of  tense  and  understanding  the  principle  for  agree- 
ment of  subject  and  predicate.  Greater  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  correct  use  in  sentences  than  upon  ability  to 
conjugate  verbs. 

(5)  Adverbs 

(a)  Kinds:  time,  place,  manner,  degree,  cause 

(b)  Comparison:    positive,    comparative,    superlative 
Knowing  when  and  how  to  use  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative 

(c)  Placing  adverbs  in  sentences:  To  secure  sentence  clearness, 
adverbs  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  words 
they  modify. 

(d)  Ability  to  distinguish  between  adjectives  and  adverbs: 
Confusion  in  the  use  of  good,  well,  most,  almost,  real,  really, 
sure,  surely.  Study  of  the  correct  placing  of  only  (adverb 
and  adjective)  to  express  intended  meaning 

(e)  Use  of  negatives 

(f)  Changing  adverb  phrases  and  clauses  to  adverbs  and  ad- 
verbs to  phrases  and  clauses,  for  variety  and  greater  clear- 
ness: This  necessitates  review  of  complex  sentences,  prep- 
ositions and  subordinate  conjunctions.  Punctuation  of 
sentences  with  adverb  clauses 

(g)  Variety  and  discrimination  in  choice  of  adverbs 

(6)  Prepositions  and  conjunctions 

(a)  As  aids  to  accuracy  of  speech 

(b)  Kecognition  of  the  prepositional  phrase  as  a  unit 

(c)  Study  of  prepositions  for  correct  idiomatic  use 

(d)  Elimination  of  needless  prepositions  and  " dangling* ' 
prepositions  in  such  sentences  as,  "She  sits  in  back  of 
me"  and  "Where  is  she  at?" 

9.  Vocabulary  enrichment 

a.  Better  choice  in  adjectives,  adverbs  and  verbs:  Such  study  should 
broaden  the  vocabulary.  Children  should  find  synonyms  to  substitute 
for  words  in  well-chosen  sentences.  The  synonyms  should  show  a 
finer  appreciation  of  shades  of  meaning  than  in  the  earlier  grades. 

b.  Spelling  rules 

(1)  Compound   words  usually  make  plural  the   main  part   of  the 
word,  as  sons-in-law,  attorneys-in-law. 

(2)  Joint  ownership  is  indicated  by  apostrophizing  only  the  last 
name,  as  Johnson  and  Hill's  store  was  burned. 

(3)  Separate   ownership   is   indicated   by   apostrophizing   each,   as 
Anna's  and  John's  books  were  found. 

c.  Teaching  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  listed  below: 

Prefixes  Suffixes 
multi — many:    multi-millionaire  ance — state  of  being:    further- 
extra — beyond :   extra-curricular  ance 

co,  col,  com,  con — with,  together:  ence — state  of  being:  prudence 

coeducational,  collide,  compress,  ary,   ery — place  where:    aviary, 

connect  bakery 

ory — pertaining  to:    armory 
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d.  Dictionary  study 

(1)  How    the    dictionary   expresses   past    tense,    present    and    past 
participle  of  verbs 

(2)  Words  with  same  stems  may  be  studied  as 

cap  —  captive,   captured :    mag  —  magnify,   magnitude ;    aud  — 

audible,  audience;  pend — suspend,  appendix 
The   habit    of    using    the    dictionary    intelligently    should    be    well 
established. 

10.  Creative  or  imaginative  work 

(See  suggestions  made  in  previous  grades.) 

11.  Courtesy 

(See  suggestions  made  in  previous  grades.) 
a.  Interpretation  of  proverbs  and  quotations 

(1)  He  that  would  govern  others,  must  first  govern  himself. 

(2)  A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance. 

(3)  Civilization  rests  on  justice,  goodwill,  and  cooperation. 

(4)  No  one  can  disgrace  us,  but  ourselves. 

(5)  He  who  filches  from  me  my  good  name,  takes  that  which  not 
enriches  him,  but  makes  me  poor  indeed! — Shakespeare 

12.  Written  work 

a.  Copying 

b.  Dictation  for  technicalities  in  written  work 

c.  Workbook  and  blank-filling  exercises 

(See  Bibliography  for  workbook  suggestions.) 

d.  Outlining 

Children  should  know  the  proper  form  for  showing  subordination 
in  an  outline.  Children  should  be  given  much  practice  in  outlin- 
ing, before  writing  their  compositions,  before  speaking  on  a  topic, 
and  on  articles  they  have  read. 

e.  Summaries 

By  the  time  the  child  is  in  the  eighth  grade,  he  should  know  how 
to  make  a  brief  summary,  giving  the  general  ideas  of  a  fuller 
account.  Such  ability  is  valuable  in  all  subjects. 

f .  Letter  writing 

(1)  Friendly  letters 

(2)  Other  social  forms  as  formal  invitations  and  replies 

(3)  Business  letters 

g.  Other  types  of  composition 

(See  suggestions  in  seventh  grade  language  outlines.) 
Throughout,  the  grammar  facts  taught  should  be  made  to  function, 
h.  "  Knowledge  of  the  difference  between  a  comma  and  a  period  is 
the  most  vital  necessity  in  the  mechanics  of  composition.  The  habit 
of  using  a  question  mark  is  much  more  important  than  any  use  of 
commas.  All  the  uses  of  the  comma  taken  together  are  less  im- 
portant than  the  one  matter  of  separating  sentences  properly. 
Cultivating  the  'sentence  sense'  should  be  the  objective  of  the 
first  rudiments  of  composition  in  the  second  grade  and  should  have 
increasing  emphasis  in  each  grade  thereafter.  Time  is  wasted  upon 
commas  in  an  eighth  grade  if  the  proper  sense  of  the  simple 
sentence  has  not  been  acquired  in  the  grades  below".  ('Adapted 
from  Mahoney.) 

Eeview  all  technicalities  listed  for  previous  years.  (See  index  in 
basal  text.) 

C.  Content 

(See  suggestions  in  seventh  grade  language  outline.) 
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V.  Seatwork  and  Activities 

(See  suggestions  in  previous  grades.) 

VI.  Bibliography 

A.  Books  on  upper  grade  or  junior  high  grade  language  teaching 

Leonard,   S.   A.,   Composition   and   Grammar   in   Junior   High   School,   Classroom 

Teacher,    Vol.    X,   The    Classroom   Teacher,    Inc.,    Chicago,    1927 
McGregor,    A.    Laura,    Supervised    Study    in   English.    (For   Junior    High   School 

Grades.)    The  Macmillan   Company,   San   Francisco,   1923 
Paul,   G.   H.,   Better  Everyday   English,   Lyons   and   Carnahan,   New   York,    1924 
StiDman,  D.   G.,  Twenty-five   Points  of  Grammar,   Arthur  L.   Burroughs,   Cran- 

bury,  New  Jersey,   1931 
Webster,    H.    W. .  and    Smith,    Dora    V.,    Teaching    English    in    the   Junior    High 

School,   World   Book   Co.,   Yonkers-on-Hudson,   New   York,    1927 

B.  Exercise  and  workbooks 

Lyles,    Victoria,    My    Progress    Book    in    English,    in    two    parts    for   each   grade 

from    grades    four    through    eight.    American    Education    Press,    Inc.,    1123 

Broadway,   New  York,    1929 
Lockwood,   Harriet  R.,   Practice   Sheets   in   English   Grammar   and   Punctuation. 

(With  Tests  and  Key),  for  grades  7-8,  American  Book   Company,   1930 
Rand,    Helen,    Better    Sentence    Builder.    Story-Drills    in    Grammar    for    grades 

five  through  eight.   Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  Chicago,   1928 
Sharp's   English   Exercises,   Grades   7   and  8.   Webster   Publishing   Company,   St. 

Louis,   Misouri,    1926.    Twenty-five   cents. 
Shepherd,   Edith  E.,   Shepherd  Tests   in   Grammar.   The  Bobbs-Merrill   Company, 

New  York,   1930 
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AND  LITERATURE 

General  Suggestions 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  teaching  of  reading  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  elementary 
school  since  it  is  the  tool  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  all 
other  subjects.  Through  reading,  entertainment,  knowledge,  culture,  and 
inspiration  are  obtainable.  Unless  his  reading  reaches  a  high  stage  of  develop- 
ment, a  child  is  handicapped  for  life.  The  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of 
reading,  the  development  of  ease  and  facility  in  reading,  the  building  up 
of  a  reading  habit  and  a  taste  for  the  best  in  literature,  constitute  the  most 
fundamental  tasks  for  the  teacher  in  reading.  "  Rapidity  in  silent  reading, 
a  high  degree  of  selective  comprehension,  ability  to  sustain  thoughtful  at- 
tention for  a  considerable  period,  ability  to  organize  ideas  received  from 
the  printed  page,  are  all  highly  important  for  success  under  modern  condi- 
tions and  each  should  receive  specific  training"  in  the  reading  class.  Gates 
says,  "  Reading  is  both  the  most  important  and  the  most  troublesome  sub- 
ject in  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  It  is  most  important,  since  it  is  a 
tool,  mastery  of  which  is  essential  to  the  learning  of  nearly  every  other 
school  subject;  most  troublesome,  since  pupils  fail  in  reading  far  more 
frequently  than  in  any  other  elementary  skill. "  The  responsibility  is  upon 
the  teacher  for  inculcating  permanent  reading  habits  by  making  reading 
pleasurable. 

IT.  General  Objectives 

A.  As  set  forth  by  the  National  Committee  on  Reading  in  the  Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook,  the  major  objectives  in  reading  are  as  follows: 

1.  Rich  and  varied  experience  in  reading 

2.  Strong  motives  for,  and  permanent' Interests  in,  reading 

3.  Desirable  attitudes  and  effective  and  economical  habits  and  skills 

III.  Texts  and  Equipment 

A.  Texts 

For  the  list  of  basal  and  supplementary  texts  for  the  reading  in  the 
elementary  schools,  the  teacher  is  referred  to  the  booklet  "Price  List  of 
Textbooks  for  School  Officers' \  She  will  find  that  the  list  is  full  and 
varied,  with  sufficient  provision  for  the  literary  and  the  information 
types  of  reading,  both  of  which  are  needed  to  make  a  balanced  program 
in  reading.  With  some  of  the  sets  of  books  there  listed  the  teacher  will 
find  helps  and  manuals  that  she  should  m",ke  much  use  of  in  her  teaching 
of  reading.  By  studying  these  manuals,  the  teacher  gets  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  author's  work  and  purpose,  which  should  aid  in  her 
presentation  of  the  lessons. 

Among  the  books  not  listed  in  the  Price  List,  but  which  are  worth  much 
consideration,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

Gates  and  Huber  series,  called  Work-Play  Books  for  grades  1-3  with 

effective  teachers'  annuals  to  accompany  each,  and  a  work  book 

for  each  grade 
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Thiesen  and  Leonard 's  Seal  Life  Stories  for  The  Three  Upper  Grades 
— 3  books;  Real  Adventures,  Tales  of  Courage,  and  Heroic  Deeds 

Leonard  and  Moffett's  Junior  Literature  Book  One  and  Book  Two. 
The  above  make  a  fine  reading  series  for  all  grades  but  the  In- 
termediate. They  are  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  San 
Francisco,  1930 

Elson  Basic  Readers.  Primer,  Books  One,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five, 
with  Teachers'  Manual  and  Workbooks,  Scott,  Foresman  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  1930 

Pennell  and  Cusack's  Happy  Children  Primer,  Books  One  and  Two 
and  Pennell  and  Cusack's  The  Children's  Own  Readers,  Books 
One  to  Six  with  a  good  Teachers'  Manual.  Ginn  and  Company, 
Chicago 

Hill,  Lyman  and  Moore's  Reading  and  Living  for  the  Middle  grades. 
Books  One,  Two  and  Three.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago 

Suzzalo,  Freeland,  McLaughlin  and  Skinner's  Fact  and  Story  Read- 
ers, Grades  1-3.  American  Book  Company,  Chicago,  1930 

Geeks,  Skinner  and  Withers'  Story  and  Study  Readers,  Books  1-5, 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  1928 

Stone's  Silent  Reading,  Grades  1-6.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton 

Cordts,  New  Path  to  Reading,  Grade  1.  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago 

B.  Equipment 

In  addition  to  the  basal  textbooks  and  supplementary  reading  material 
there  are  certain  aids  which  should  be  accessible:* 

1.  Action  and  story  pictures,  cut  from  magazines,  for  seat  work 

2.  Manila  tag  board,  and  heavy  wrapping  paper  or  kraft  for  charts,  flash 
cards,  seatwork  cards 

3.  Hand  printing  press  with  capital  and  small  letters  for  making  flash 
cards  and  charts 

4.  Seatwork  material,  alphabet  and  word  cards,  etc. — purchased  or  hand- 
made 

5.  A  hectograph — a  two-surface  one  is  preferred 

6.  A  reading  table 

7.  Bulletin  board  for  incidental  reading  material  and  for  posting  work 
done  by  pupils 

8.  Flash  cards 

9.  A  window  shade,  that  may  be  raised  and  lowered,  fastened  above  the 
blackboard.  It  may  be  used  to  hide  work  on  the  blackboard  until 
needed  or  it  may  be  used  when  flashing  phrases,  sentences  ,etc. 

10.  A  good  pointer 

11.  Children's  magazines 

12.  A  dictionary 

13.  Cardboard  markers 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

A.  Rural  schools  will  use  the  time  allotted  to  reading  in  the  program  of 

classes. 

B.  The  longer  periods  that  will  be  available  for  teaching  reading  in  the  city 
and  village  schools  will  make  possible  more  intensive  training  and  greater 
opportunities  for  varied  and  extensive  reading. 
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V.  Conducting  Several  Classes  in  Heading  at  the  Same  Time* 

According  to  the  daily  program  in  rural  schools  of  eight  grades  the  teacher 
will  need  to  conduct  reading  for  all  classes  except  grades  one  and  two  during 
the  same  forty  minutes.  The  following  suggestions  may  help  the  teacher  in 
carrying  out  the  plan: 

A.  "All  may  have  silent  reading,  using  their  own  material  and  reading  for 
a  specific  purpose  suggested  by  the  teacher  or  pupil.  The  teacher  should 
supervise  all  of  the  reading  during  this  time. 

B.  "One  class  may  have  oral  reading  while  another  is  preparing  for  an 
oral  reading  lesson  and  another  class  has  silent  reading.  The  class  that 
has  a  pure  silent  reading  lesson  may  be  tested  for  comprehension 
through  making  posters,  answering  questions  written  on  the  blackboard, 
etc. 

C.  "One  group  may  go  to  the  corner  of  the  room  and  read  orally  with  best 
pupil  in  the  class  as  leader,  while  the  teacher  gives  class  instruction  to 
another  group. 

D.  "One  or  more  groups  may  have  a  free  reading  period  (pupils  choose 
own  reading  material),  while  another  group  is  reading  orally. 

E.  "One  group  may  be  acquiring  skill  in  reading  geography  or  history 
material  while  another  is  having  a  lesson  in  poem  appreciation,  and  still 
another  is  preparing  an  oral  reading  lesson." 

VI.  General  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Preparation  for  procedure 

The  teacher  needs  to  know  something  of  the  kinds  and  purposes  of  read- 
■  ing  and  reading  materials,  the  objectives  to  be  worked  for,  the  attain- 
ments, skills  and  attitudes  to  be  developed,  the  difficulties  to  be  met,  and 
the  child's  interests,  problems  and  abilities  in  reading.  The  teacher  is 
urged  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  good  authorities  on  teaching 
reading.  (See  Bibliography.)  Some  significant  facts  about  reading 
follow : 

1.  Silent  reading  is  of  greatest  social  and  personal  value.  About  95  per 
cent  of  adult  reading  is  done  silently. 

2.  Oral  reading  is  essential  in  the  beginning  stages  of  reading,  serving 
as  a  check  on  the  growth  of  the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  primary 
child.  The  amount  of  oral  reading  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
class  and  decreases  gradually  as  the  needs  for  silent  reading  increase. 
The  aims  of  oral  reading  are:  "to  give  pleasure  to  some  one,  to 
give  information,  to  enjoy  self-expression,  and  to  test  one's  ability 
to  read  fluently  and  intelligently".  Oral  reading  is  useful  to  develop 
clear  enunciation,  distinct  articulation  and  correct  pronunciation.  The 
chief  value  for  class  purposes  is  for  audience  or  dramatic  reading. 

3.  In  their  recommendation  for  the  distribution  of  time  devoted  to  oral 
(audience)  and  silent  reading  from  grade  to  grade,  Gist  and  King 
give  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent  of  silent  reading  in  grade  one,  with 
a  rise  to  70  per  cent  in  grades  five  and  six  and  then  a  decrease  to 
about  55  per  cent  in  grades  seven  and  eight.  "A  test  of  ability  to 
teach  reading  is  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  oral  and  silent 
reading  are  joined  to  secure  natural  responses  for  different  social 
needs.  Economy  demands  that  the  child  be  taught  to  use  in  any  given 
situation  the  type  of  reading  response  which  will  serve  him  best  in 
school  and  beyond".  (From  Minnesota  Course  of  Study.) 

4.  The  reading  activities  of  all  grades  may  be  conveniently  grouped  as: 
a.  Kecreational,  involving 
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(1)  Appreciation  and  enjoyment 

(2)  Enrichment  of  life  through  literature 

(3)  Use  of  leisure 

(4)  Satisfaction  of  curiosity 

Often  the  shift  to  purposeful  reading  occurs  satisfactorily  if  the  child 
has  been  sufficiently  interested.  The  recreational  type  of  reading  needs 
to  be  carefully  guided  so  the  child  will  not  read  the  cheap  sentimental 
verses  and  lurid  romances  so  common  today. 

b.  The  work-type,  involving 

(1)  Organization:  Finding  central  thought  and  topic  sentence; 
outlining;  forming  judgments;  summarizing;  book  reports; 
keeping   a   notebook 

(2)  Speed:  Skimming;  use  of  index  and  table  of  contents;  finding 
answers;  ability  to  find  specific  information;  rapid  interpreta- 
tion of  punctuation,  paragraphing,  indentation,  italics,  para- 
graph headings,  and  references 

(3)  Comprehension:  Finding  name  for  story;  guessing  nature  of 
story  from  the  title;  ability  to  follow  directions;  ability  to 
illustrate  the  story;  ability  to  answer  thought  questions;  draw- 
ing valid  conclusions;  solving  problems;  guessing  riddles; 
comparing  the  illustrations  with  the  content  and  deciding  if 
they  are  true  to  the  spirit  and  facts;  ability  to  carry  out  the 
assignment 

(4)  Imagination:  Ending  an  unfinished  story;  describing  charac- 
ters; preparing  dramatization  or  writing  a  story  similar  to  the 
one  read 

(5)  Evaluation 

(6)  Eetention 

(7)  Increasing  of  meaning  vocabulary 

The  work-type  reading  is  directed  most  often  by  relatively  conscious 
and  practical  purposes.  Much  of  the  reading  done  in  school  is  for 
the  definite  increase  in  knowledge  for  which  the  work-type  of  reading 
is  especially  adapted,  since  it  offers  excellent  opportunity  for  cor- 
relating with  other  subjects. 

c.  Eemedial,  involving* 

(1)  Better  eye  movement  as 

(a)  Increasing  eye-span 

(b)  Eeducing  number  of  fixation  points 

(c)  Procuring  rhythmic    eye-movements 

(d)  Eliminating  regressive  movements 

(e)  Developing    ability    to    pick    up    next    line    correctly    and 
quickly 

(f )  Developing  ability  to  take  in  a  group  of  words  at  a  glance 
through  flash  card  drills  and  reading  charts 

(2)  Elimination  of  lip  movement,  finger  pointing  and  other 
' '  slowing-up ' '  processes  in  reading 

(3)  Increasing  rate 

(4)  Increasing  comprehension 

(5)  Systematic  word  study  and  vocabulary  increasing 

(6)  The  study  of  phonics 

The  study  of  phonies  should  be  considered  as  a  means,  not  an 
end  in  teaching  reading.  The  manuals  accompanying  the  texts 
give  excellent  advice  regarding  the  use  of  this  tool  to  reading. 
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(7)   Standardized  tests 

Standardized   tests   are  helpful   for    diagnostic   purposes.    The 
teacher  should  know  the  values  and  purposes  of  many. 
d.  Intensive  and  extensive  reading 

(1)  The  basal  texts  provide  the  material  for  intensive  study.  There 
should  be  regular  practice  daily  in  the  text  to  develop  right 
attitudes,  habits  and  skills  essential  to  all  reading  activities. 
The  study  of  other  classroom  subjects  also  provides  intensive 
reading 

(2)  Supplementary  readers,  the  room  library  books,  and  the  books 
on  the  list  for  recreational  or  outside  reading  provide  material 
for  extensive  readrng.  Such  reading  increases  rate  and  com- 
prehension, adds  to  a  child's  vocabulary  and  to  his  store  of 
literary  experiences.  To  secure  the  greatest  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  much  easy  reading  material  must  be  provided. 
Through  extensive  reading  it  is  possible  to  make  provision  for 
(a)  Individual  differences 

If  a  reading  program  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  take 
into  account  the  wide  range  of  reading  abilities  and  inter- 
ests to  be  found  in  the  average  group.  The  shelf  for  recre- 
ational or  outside  reading  should  contain  many  different 
titles  of  graduated  difficulty.  Ability  grouping  after 
testing  and  diagnosis  makes  possible  intensive  teaching 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  groups,  but  it  does 
not  eliminate  nor  fully  care  for  the  factor  of  individual 
'  differences.  It  is  here  that  the  selected  and  graded 
books  are  helpful.  Differentiated  assignments  also  make 
provision  for  the  use  of  the  graded  and  graduated  book 
shelf.  (See  suggestions  in  the  Twenty- fourth  Yearbook.) 
5.  Periods  in  a  reading  program 

According  to  the  investigation  described  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Year- 
book, the  reading  program  can  be  effectively  organized  into  five 
important  divisions  as  follows: 

a.  "The  period  of  preparation  for  reading":  This  period  includes  the 
pre-school  age,  the  kindergarten,  and  very  often  the  early  part  of 
the  first  grade.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  provide  the  training  and 
experience  which  prepare  pupils  for  reading  instruction,  and  is 
therefore  of  vital  interest  to  the  primary  teacher. 

b.  "The  initial  period  of  reading  instruction ' * :  This  period  includes 
the  work  of  the  first  school  year  and  its  chief  purposes  are  to 
introduce  the  child  to  reading  as  a  thought-getting  process  and 
to  develop  ability  to  read  independently  and  intelligently  very 
simple  passages  such  as  are  found  in  the  first  readers  in  common 
use. 

c.  ' '  The  period  of  rapid  progress  in  fundamental  attitudes,  habits 
and  skills ' ' :  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  period  is  rapid 
development  of  the  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  on  which  intelligent 
interpretation,  fluent  accurate  oral  reading,  and  rapid  silent  reading 
depend.  Appropriate  instruction  is  provided  in  the  second  And  third 
grades,  and  frequently  in  the  fourth  grade. 

d.  * '  The  period  of  wide  reading  to  extend  and  enrich  experience  and 
to  cultivate  important  reading  attitudes,  habits,  and  tastes" :  The 
essential  purposes  of  this  period  are  to  extend  the  experiences  of 
pupils,  to  quicken  their  thinking  powers,  to  cultivate  a  wide  variety 
of  interests  and  tastes  in  reading,  to  develop  speed  in  silent  reading, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  study  habits.  Instruction  should  also 
be  provided  to  improve  oral  reading  after  habits  of  silent  reading 
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have   been   well-established.    (The    oral   reading   should   always   be 
well-motivated,   i.e.,   there  must   always  be   a   reason   for  the   oral 
reading.)    This  period  usually  includes  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades, 
e.  ' '  The   period   of   refinement   of   specific   reading   attitudes,   habits 
and   tastes":    During   this   period,   reading   and   study   habits   are 
refined  in  each  content  subject  as  well  as  in  the  literature  period. 
Wholesome   interests  in  reading,  the  habit  of  reading  books  and 
magazines  of  real  worth,  current  events,  the  sources  of  different 
types  of  reading  materials  and  standards  of  selection  are  empha- 
sized. Appropriate  instruction  is  provided  in  grades  from  seven  to 
twelve. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  lines  of  division  are  not  clear-cut. 
They  merge  into  one  another,  and  are  dependent  upon  individual  as 
well  as  group  progress.  These  periods  of  reading  instruction  have  been 
used  as  the  basis  in  this  course  of  study  rather  than  single  grade  di- 
visions. 

B.  Organization  of  procedure 

To  be  effective,  organization  of  procedure  must  make  provision  for 
motivation  (need),  presentation  (teaching),  fixation  (drill)  and  remedial 
work,   and   application    (use). 

1.  Motivation    (need) 

No  child  will  attain  to  great  skill  in  reading  unless  he  actually  realizes 
that  there  is  much  of  interest  in  reading;  the  "great  adventure" 
element  in  the  reading  content  must  be  the  compelling  force.  The 
reading  period  may  well  be  devoted  to  building  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  child  a  sense  of  the  joy  that  can  come  from  the  printed  page. 
Through  that  joy  will  come  practice,  curiosity  and  increasing  power  to 
absorb  education.  True  appreciation  requires  that  the  teacher  select 
material  wisely  and  that  she  strive  to  make  reading  give  only  meaning- 
ful and  delightful  experiences.  Heading  may  be  motivated  through:* 

a.  Eealization  that  books  are  interesting 

b.  Eealization  that  books  are  valuable  for  carrying  out  many  kinds  of 
activities 

c.  Developing  interest  in  life,  the  world  and  its  people 

d.  Development  of  standards  which  may  be  used  in  selecting  reading 
materials 

e.  The  habit  of  reading  systematically  for  recreation  and  intellectual 
stimulation,  materials  including 

Fiction  Art  History 

Poetry  Travel  Humor 

Science  Biography  Current  Events 

f.  Dramatization   or   illustration 

g.  Picture  books,  cartoons,   funny  pictures 

h.  The  teacher's  telling  or  reading  a  part  of  the  story  to  the  class, 
leaving  the  end  or  climax  to  be  discovered  in  the  child's  reading. 

2.  Presentation  (teaching) 

The  process  of  teaching  must  be  based  upon  the  ability  and  experience 
of  the  child.  The  teacher  must  know  what  are  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  the  child.  This  can  be  done  through  questions,  testing,  and  friendly, 
informal  conversation.  The  teacher  must  herself  be  interested  in  and 
have  an  appreciation  for  what  she  teaches.  Formalism  must  be  avoid- 
ed. The  teacher  should  arouse  the  interest  of  the  pupil  before  pre- 
senting a  selection.  This  may  be  done  by  the  telling  of  a  story  or 
incident  bearing  upon  the  subject,  by  a  description  or  illustration  of 
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the  place  or  time  in  which  the  story  occurred,  by  showing  its  similar- 
ities to  another  known  story,  by  reading  an  interesting  part  of  the 
story,  by  correlating  it  with  other  subjects  and  arts,  and  by  encourag- 
ing discussion.  To  plan  her  work  most  effectively  it  would  be  well  for 
the  teacher  to  take  into  account  the  following: 

a.  Assignments 

The  assignment  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  lesson, 
as  it  should  stimulate  interest  in  the  preparation  of  the  next 
lesson.  In  making  the  assignment,  the  teacher  should  have  a  def- 
inite purpose  in  mind  and  in  order  to  do  that  the  lesson  should  be 
well  planned  in  advance.  Suggestions  of  a  general  nature  that  are 
suitable  to  all  assignments  are;  giving  a  foretaste  of  the  selection, 
information  about  the  author,  the  plot  of  a  similar  story;  directing 
how  to  find  whatever  information  is  necessary  for  an  understanding, 
the  historical  setting,  features  of  the  country,  explanation  of 
allusions;  taking  up  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words,  phrases,  com- 
plicated expressions,  and  difficult  names.  If  there  is  need  for 
much  explanation,  the  selection  is  too  difficult.  Then  again,  the 
aim  may  be  to  get  the  principal  thought  of  each  paragraph,  or  to 
appreciate  the  beautiful  and  fitting  selection  of  descriptive  words 
as  in  l '  The  Daffodils ' '■  or  to  get  expression  through  feeling  as  in 
the  ''Gettysburg  Address".  Whatever  the  aim  of  the  lesson,  the 
assignment  should  be  definite,  clear  and  should  arouse  such  an 
interest  in  the  selection  that  it  will  "carry  over"  into  the  study 
and  serve  to  motivate  the  work  for  the  next  day.  The  assignment 
may  often  easily  take  a  half  of  the  class  period,  and  at  times  the 
assignment  may  take  the  whole  period.  The  teacher  must  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  in  a  reading  lesson  every  child  must  read 
orally.  She  will  have  more  time  for  motivated  assignments  if  she 
once  gets  the  habit  of  making  her  assignments  so  that  a  child  will 
want  and  ask  to  read  orally.  Above  the  third  grade  any  oral  read- 
ing should  be  a  pleasurable  experience  to  the  reader  and  to  the 
listener.  It  should  not  be  a  case  of  oral  reading  of  material  all 
have  studied  and  with  open  books  before  them  in  class.  Often  the 
assignment  may  be  placed  on  the  board.  This  saves  time  and  pre- 
vents misunderstandings.  The  assignment  should  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  good  study  habits.  If  the  teacher,  in  her  assignment,  can 
arouse  a  questioning  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  she  has  gone 
far  toward  solving  the  problems  of  interest.  (See  Stone's  Silent 
and  Oral  Reading  for  suggestions.) 

b.  Anticipation  of  difficulties 

The  teacher  should  anticipate  the  difficulties  the  child  will  have 
with  unusual  names  and  customs,  and  difficult  vocabulary  or 
unusual  use  of  words  and  should  prepare  the  child  to  meet  those, 
or  the  lesson  will  not  be  well  understood  and  there  will  be  a  re- 
sultant loss  of  interest.  The  best  times  to  care  for  such  difficulties 
are  at  the  time  of  assignment,  during  supervised  study,  or  when 
the  class  is  beginning  the  study  of  the  lesson,  even  though  it  is 
not  a  supervised  study  period.  Of  course,  the  aim  should  be  to 
make  the  child  able  to  help  himself. 

c.  Provision  for  individual  differences 

Both  the  methods  and  materials  need  to  be  adapted  to  fit  individual 
needs.  The  teacher  should  ascertain  through  standardized  or  in- 
formal tests  what  the  particular  limitations  of  certain  pupils  may 
be.  While  the  majority  of  the  class  is  engaged  in  library  or  other 
reading,  she  should  work  intensively  with  other  pupil  or  pupils 
upon  their  difficulties.  Various  types  of  backwardness,  diagnosis 
and  remedial  measures  are  given  by  Gist  and  King.  The  Twenty- 
fourth  Yearbook  gives  the  following  suggestions  for  adapting 
material  and  method  to  varying  needs: 
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(1)  "Pupils  who  learn  rapidly.  Fewer  lessons  for  the  mastery 
of  fundamental  habits;  a  larger  number  of  self -directed 
reading  activities;  earlier  introduction  to  and  a  larger  amount 
of  independent  reading  for  pleasure  and  information;  more 
provision  for  reading  in  connection  with  various  studies  and 
classroom  activities 

(2)  "Pupils  who  learn  slowly.  More  stimulation  of  interest  by  the 
teacher;  a  large  number  of  lessons  to  cultivate  appropriate 
reading  attitudes  and  habits;  more  attention  to  the  establish- 
ment of  right  habits;  detailed  supervision  of  supplementary 
reading  activities;  a  large  number  of  very  simple  selections 
for  class  use;  more  careful  supervision  of  independent  read- 
ing; more  elaborate  studies  of  individual  difficulties 

(3)  "Pupils  who  are  unable  to  speak  English  when  they  enter 
school.  A  large  number  of  reading  lessons  based  on  familiar 
experiences;  more  conversation  and  discussion  to  accompany 
each  lesson;  very  gradual  introduction  of  new  words;  more 
emphasis  on  good  pronunciation  and  enunciation;  a  larger 
amount  of  reading  of  very  simple  selections;  more  reading 
and  story-telling  by  the  teacher;  more  careful  supervision  of 
independent  reading.  The  fact  should  be  remembered  that 
pupils  advance  at  different  rates  of  progress.  Provision  should 
be  made  in  schools  having  two  or  more  grade  sections  for 
the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  to  another  whenever  such 
changes  are  desirable. " 

d.  Reading  skills  and  abilities 

If  reading  ability  is  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  be  dependent  on* 

(1)  Mastery  of  words  which  involves: 

(a)  Ability  to  recognize  and  pronounce  words  readily  and 
accurately.  There  must  be  a  constant  guarding  against 
"word  calling' '  when  there  should  be  a  reading  for  mean- 
ing content. 

(b)  Ability  to  recall  known  meanings  and  to  select  the  ap- 
propriate one 

(c)  Ability  to  enlarge  and  to  enrich  the  content  meaning  of 
vocabulary 

(2)  Understanding  or  intelligent  reaction,  which  involves: 

(a)  Ability  to  sense  the  large  meaning,  the  main  point  or 
purpose  of  the  writer,  in  a  given  whole  by  a  hasty  first 
reading 

(b)  Ability,  by  a  second  reading,  to  note  large  divisions,  char- 
acters, situations,  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  story,  poem 
or  argument 

(c)  Ability  to  judge  the  relative  importance  of  parts  or  points 

(d)  Ability  to  compare  what  is  read  with  one's  own  experi- 
ence and  with  similar  or  contrasting  ideas  met  with  in 
our  readings 

(e)  Ability  to  keep  distinct  what  the  author  is  saying  and 
what  the  reader  may  think  on  the  same  subject 

(f)  Ability  to  note  a  pleasing  and  effective  use  of  words 

(g)  Ability  to  note  pleasing  ways  of  expression,  effective 
phrases,  sentences  and  paragraphs — stvio 
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(h)  Ability  to  note  words,  expressions  or  allusions  whose 
meaning  or  special  significance  is  not  known — points  at 
which  the  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  or  other  reference  book 
should  be  consulted 
(i)  Ability  to  read  different  kinds  of  writing — newspaper, 
magazine,  poetry,  fiction,  science,  history,  biography, 
travel — together  with  the  development  of  selective  reading 
interests 
(j)   Ability  to  read  to  others,  in  a  way  to  hold  their  attention, 

selections  that  are  easy  reading  for  the  reader 
Growth  in  skill  in  these  various  lines  does  not  result  from  just 
"reading".  It  comes  only  by  way  of  specific  training  for 
specific  selected  ends.  No  one  selection  is  adapted  to  training 
in  all  these  particulars  and  no  one  lesson  can  emphasize  all.  It 
is  the  teacher's  task  to  determine  for  each  selection  its  fitness 
for  training  in  this  or  that  ability,  and  thus  to  determine  the 
emphasis  and  to  devise  the  methods  of  study  for  each  lesson, 
e.  Skill  in  effective  use  of  books 

(See  under  Library  and  suggestions  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade 
Eeading   Outlines.) 
3.  Fixation   (drill)   and  remedial  work 

As  a  tool  subject,  reading  involves  the  mastery  of  skills  in  silent  and 
oral  reading  to  the  point  where  those  skills  become  automatic.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  economical  and  effective  study  habits  involving 
the  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  should  be  established.  In 
drill  work  of  any  kind  the  child  should  always  know  the  purpose  of 
the  drill, 
a.  Lessons  primarily  for  drill: 

(1)  To  develop  the  motor  habits  of  skill  in  word  mastery  (study 
of  phonics,  syllabication,  interpretation  of  diacritical  marks, 
use  of  dictionary  and  glossary,  securing  meaning  of  words 
through  content)  and  proper  eye  movements 

(2)  To  overcome  vocalization  in  silent  reading 

(3)  To  increase  rate  in  silent  reading.  Eate  increases  through, 
familiarity  with  the  material ;  ability  to  assimilate  the  content ; 
decrease  in  amount  of  lip  movement;  regular  rhythmical  move- 
ments of  the  eye;  ability  to  read  words  in  groups  secured 
through  phrase  flashing.  Overemphasis  on  oral  reading  slows 
up  the  rate  in  silent  reading  especially  from  the  third  or 
fourth  grade  upward,  at  which  time  the  average  child  reaches 
his  maximum  rate  of  oral  reading  for  easy  material.  Eate  may 
be  improved  by  pressure  of  time  control  and  by  the  use  of 
individual  graphs. 

(a)  Standard  reading  rates 

Starch,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  silent  reading, 
gives  the  following  rates  as  the  number  of  words  per  min- 
ute which  each  grade  should  read  silently,  using  material 
adapted  to  each  grade: 

II  III  IV  V  VI  VII         VIII 

108  126  144  158  192  216  240 

Other  authorities  give  somewhat  fewer  words  for  the 
second  grade  (84-90) 

(4)  To  develop  ability  to  determine  central  thought  of  a  para- 
graph or  the  essential  conditions  of  a  problem 

(5)  To  develop  skill  in  reproducing  the  important  details  of  a 
storv 
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(6)    To  increase  comprehension  in  silent  reading:* 

Comprehension  may  be  increased  through  answering  simple 
definite  questions  based  on  the  reading;  use  of  time  pressure; 
reproduction  in  child's  own  words;  ability  to  grasp  the  central 
thought;  developing  the  questioning  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  child;  use  of  comprehension  tests,  flash  cards,  reading 
games,  and  carrying  out  directions 
The  material  selected  for  the  drill  should  be  well  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  child  and  as  interesting  as  possible. 

b.  Correcting  defects  in  reading 

Individual  or  group  deficiencies  in  reading  must  be  discovered 
through  standardized  tests,  informal  tests,  personal  interviews, 
records  of  pupils'  progress  or  other  specific  ways  of  discovering 
weaknesses.  Eemedial  work  can  not  be  successful  unless  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  accurate  diagnosis  applied  to  specific  needs.  ' '  Broadly 
speaking,  remedial  instruction  is  the  application  of  correct  teach- 
ing to  individual  cases  after  reading  defects  have  been  diagnosed". 
McCall  lists  the  causes  of  reading  defects  as  follows: 

•  (1)  "Insufficient  practice 

(2)  "Improper  methods  of  work 

(3)  "Deficiency  in  fundamental  skills 

(4)  "Absence  of  interest 

(5)  "Physical  defects 

( 6 )  "  Subnormal   intelligence  f ' 

The  first  four  mentioned  are  the  results  of  inefficient,  incorrect 
teaching  and  should  be  made  right  as  soon  as  diagnosed.  More 
practice  in  reading  could  be  provided  if  capable  older  children 
(especially  in  rural  schools)  were  allowed  to  hear  younger  ones 
read.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  physical  defects  re- 
moved. For  the  last  named  defect,  the  child  should  at  least  be 
trained  to  read  at  the  level  of  his  intelligence  and  the  methods 
should  be  such  as  are  suited  to  that  level. 

Gray  has  reported  a  list  of  fourteen  causes  which  are  possibly 
more  specific,  and  so  more  suggestive  and  helpful  to  the  teacher. 
They  follow: 

(1)  "Inferior  Learning  Capacity".  Eesearch  has  shown  that  there 
is  a  large  percentage  of  children  in  our  schools  with  low 
mentality.  The  effects  of  this  low  mentality  are  seen  in  a 
prominent  manner  in  the  reading  results.  While  these  chil- 
dren cannot  be  trained  to  read  with  the  average  child,  they 
can,  by  proper  instruction,  be  taught  to  read  when  the  ma- 
terial relates  to  their  experience  or  to  concrete  materials. 

(2)  "Congenital  Word  Blindness."  A  frequent  cause  of  failure 
is  the  child's  inability  "to  understand  and  interpret  symbols." 
This  is  exceedingly  hard  for  the  teacher  to  locate.  The  pupil 
can  see  the  word  but  he  fails  to  get  its  meaning. 

(3)  "Poor  Auditory  Memory."  Supervisors  frequently  find  in  the 
classroom  pupils  who  are  making  poor  progress  in  reading, 
due  to  their  inability  to  hear.  This  difficulty  can  sometimes 
be  eradicated  by  proper  seating.  One  form  of  this  difficulty 
is  the  pupil's  inability  to  remember  what  he  hears.  This  ele- 
ment is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  locate 

(4)  "Defective  Vision."  Failure  to  progress  in  reading  is  often 
due  to  the  child's  inability  to  read  the  printed  word  or  to  read 
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instructions  placed  on  the  board  or  held  before  the  group,  due 
to  poor  eyesight.  This  difficulty  is  more  prominent  among 
children  than  teachers  realize. 

(5)  ''Narrow  Span  of  Recognition."  ''A  narrow  span  of  recog- 
nition, which  means  recognition  of  a  very  short  unit  of  a 
printed  line  at  each  fixation  of  the  eyes,  frequently  explains 
slow  rates  of  silent  reading  and  many  times  inaccurate  oral 
reading. ' ' 

(6)  "Defective  Eye  Movements."  The  close  observing  teacher, 
especially  in  the  primary  grades,  can  easily  detect  bad  eye- 
movements  among  children.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  see  chil- 
dren moving  the  head  with  the  eyes,  short  jerking  of  the  eyes 
and  head  back  and  forth,  and  irregular  pauses  of  the  eye  and 
head.  These  failures  to  see  may  be  due  to  word  or  meaning 
difficulties,  to  poor  coordination  of  the  eyes,  to  poor  instruc- 
tion, guessing,  or  carelessness. 

(7)  "Inadequate  Training  in  Phonetics."  This  difficulty  mani- 
fests itself  very  frequently  in  the  child's  inability  to  recog- 
nize and  pronounce  new  words.  A  proper  study  of  phonetics 
will  enable  the  child  to  recognize,  in  new  words,  elements  of 
similarity  to  words  already  known. 

(8)  "Inadequate  Attention  to  the  Content."  Methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  reading  frequently  stress  word  knowledge  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  content  of  the  material  is  neglected.  Happily, 
these  methods  are  disappearing  and  teachers  of  beginning 
reading  are  stressing  the  thought  side. 

(9)  "Inadequate  Speaking  Vocabulary."  The  teacher  of  mixed 
social  groups  will  meet  this  difficulty  in  a  very  forceful  man- 
ner. Bad  habits  of  speech,  a  limited  vocabulary,  and  poor  ex- 
pression all  tend  to  interfere  with  good  reading  development. 

(10)  "A  Small  Meaning  Vocabulary."  The  social  status  of  the 
group  will  be  a  condition  which  is  affected  by  this  difficulty. 
Children  coming  from  homes  in  which  there  is  no  time  given 
to  reflection  will  suffer  this  handicap. 

(11)  "Speech  Defects."  The  closely  observing  teacher,  especially 
in  the  primary  grades,  can  easily  detect  lip  movements  among 
the  children.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  habit  of  lip  move- 
ment prevails  with  the  child  until  he  reaches  or  passes  through 
the  higher  grades.  It  is  possibly  true  that  there  is  a  slight 
muscular  movement  of  the  throat  in  connection  with  any 
reading.  One  of  the  problems  of  the  teacher  is  to  reduce  this 
muscular  movement  to  a  minimum. 

(12)  "Lack  of  Interest."  The  complaint  so  often  made  of  pupils 
that  they  are  lacking  in  interest  is  frequently  due  to  wrong 
material,  insufficient  practice  in  the  mechanics  of  reading,  and 
improper  eye  and  lip  movements.  (The  teacher's  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  material  she  is  presenting  may  be  added  as  a 
contributing  cause.) 

(13)  "Guessing  versus  Accurate  Recognition".  This  difficulty  is 
more  pronounced  than  most  teachers  realize  and  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  so  troublesome  to  eradicate.  It  develops  with  chil- 
dren who  have  had  others  read  to  them  and  who  succeed  in 
getting  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph  or  story,  but  fail  to  rec- 
ognize or  master  the  words. 

(14)  "Timidity".  The  feelings  of  the  individual  in  the  group  are 
frequently  misunderstood  by  the  teacher.  It  is  a  well-recog- 
nized fact  that  some  children  are  so  affected  by  standing  in 
the  class  or  by  coming  before  the  class  to  read  that  attention 
is  directed  away  from  the  mastery  and  the  comprehension  of 
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the  reading  material,   and  the  results  are  no  measure  of  the 
pupil 's  real  ability  to  learn  to  read.   Differences  of  self-control 
exist    among    children    to    a    far    greater    extent    than    many- 
teachers  realize. 
For  a  complete  discussion  of  corrective  procedure  see  Pennell  and 
Cusack ;  Gates ;  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook ;  Parker 's  * l  Types  of  Ele- 
mentary   School    Teaching   and    Learning",    and    Stone's    " Silent 
and  Oral  Beading". 

c.  Speech   drills: 

(1)  Phonics  drills  should  be  followed  by  brief,  systematic,  inter- 
esting drills  in  enunciation,  pronunciation  and  voice  placement 

(2)  Nasality  and  harshness  should  be  corrected  by  frequent  class 
or  individual  drills. 

(3)  Attention  should  be  called  to  speech  errors,  and  the  corre- 
sponding correct  forms  should  be  made  the  basis  of  drills 

(4)  Difficult  oral  drills  to  secure  flexibility  of  speech  should 
be  developed. 

(5)  To  correct  stammering  much  individual  work  is  necessary. 
The  child  should  know  before  giving  utterance  to  the  words 
just  what  he  is  going  to  say. 

d.  Conditions  that  aid  in  reading  instruction: 

The  teacher  must  always  be  concerned  about  providing  the  best 
conditions  possible  for  work  to  secure  the  best  results,  e.g.,  good 
lighting  to  lessen  eye-strain,  books  placed  conveniently  on  low 
shelves  or  tables,  some  current  children's  magazines,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  and  willingness  to  use  the  facilities  offered. 
This  latter  factor  can  only  be  secured  by  the  teacher  arousing  an 
interest  in  reading,  changing  the  books  often,  showing  pictures  to 
illustrate  the  story,  telling  stories,  advising  children  as  to  their 
reading,  discussing  books,  posting  reading  records,  and  through 
a  •  fine  cooperative  spirit  in  general.  Physical  factors  other  than 
eye-strain,  that  affect  reading  are  fatigue,  listlessness,  inattention, 
insufficient  sleep  and  poor  physical  condition  due  to  defects  or 
improper  or  insufficient  food.  The  remedy  lies  with  the  home. 
There  are  three  personality  defects:  lack  of  confidence,  embar- 
rassment, and  discouragement  due  perhaps  to  a  consciousness  of 
deficiency,  wrong  emphasis  or  repeated  failures,  that  should  re- 
ceive sympathetic  handling  to  cure  a  child  of  these  defects  as  well 
as  to  lessen  his  reading  difficulties.  Aids  toward  reducing  these 
defects  are  judicious  praise  for  improvements  made;  material  well 
within  the  ability  of  the  pupil;  making  assignments  that  are  not 
burdensome  and  letting  pupils  know  their  improvement. 
4.  Application  (use) 

The  goal  to  be  secured  in  reading  instruction  is  the  ability  to  read 
and  understand  the  ordinary  reading  met  with  in  life's  situations. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  set  an  arbitrary  standard  for  so  important 
a  skill.  In  the  first  three  grades,  efficiency  in  reading  technique  is 
so  important  as  to  warrant  promoting  or  failing  on  that  basis  alone, 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  grades  above  the  third,  the  reading 
ability  will  affect  the  quality  of  work  done  in  other  subjects.  The 
following  summary  by  E.  L.  Lyman  in  School  Eeview,  1920,  is  valu- 
able as  a  guide  to  the  teacher  in  keeping  clearly  in  mind  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  a  good  reader.    He  says,  "The  good  reader: 

a.  "Heads  with  a  definite  purpose  or  problem  in  mind 

b.  "Grasps  the  author's  point  of  view  and  central  theme 

c.  "Lays  hold  on  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  author's  ideas 

d.  ' '  Pauses  occasionally  for'  summarizing  and  repeating 

e.  "Constantly  asks  questions  of  his  reading 
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f.  "  Continually  supplements  from  his  own  mental  stock 

g.  "Evaluates  the  worth  of  what  he  reads 

h.  "Varies  the  rate  of  his  progress  through  the  reading  according  to 

the  value  of  the  content 
i.    ' l  Ties  up  what  he  reads  with  problems  of  his  own ' ' 
The  above  named  characteristics  of  good  reading  are  all  essentials  of 
maximum  skill  and  may  not  all  be  realized  in  any  one  grade.    Some 
must   even  wait   until   maturity   for    full   development,   but   the   alert 
teacher  will  use  each  one  of  them  as  an  aim  and  will  judge  her  pupils 
according  to  their  degree  of  attainment  in  each  of  them. 
There  may  be  added  to  the  above: 

j.  Shows  ability  to  reproduce  the  thought  of  the  written  page 
k.  Shows  ability  to  answer  thought  questions  on  content  of  material 

read 
1.   Shows  ability  to  make  use  of  the  ideas  secured  through  the  reading 
C.  Content 

The  readers,  library  books,  content  subjects,  all  provide  material  for 
reading.  In  addition,  many  activities  of  the  schoolroom,  playground, 
and  home  furnish  content  for  reading,  such  as: 

1.  Labels,  printed  directions  in  schoolroom,  bulletin  board  material,  black- 

board directions 

2.  Directions  for  games 

3.  Posters 

4.  Letters,  newspapers,  magazines,  advertisements 

5.  Safety  signs 

6.  Notices 

VII.  Measurements  of  Achievement — Tests 

Tests  include  both  the  informal  and  standardized.  In  any  progressive  read- 
ing program,  each  type  has  its  value  for  diagnosing  individual  difficulties 
and  for  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
standard  or  informal  tests  will  serve  to  reveal  the  reading  difficulties  of 
the  class.  Whatever  difficulties  are  shown,  remedial  work  should  be  planned 
for  both  individuals  and  groups  within  the  class.  Frequent  tests  during  the 
year  will  reveal  to  the  teacher  the  results  of  her  teaching  and  will  indicate 
to  the  child  his  group  standing.  Class  and  individual  records  should  cover 
all  phases  of  the  reading,  including  vocabulary  tests  involving  recognition 
and  meaning  of  words. 

A.  Teacher-made  or  informal  tests 

Informal  tests  are  valuable  in  "yielding  measures  of  specific  reading 
abilities  and  in  suiting  materials  to  individual  dif f erences '  ',  as  well  as 
making  more  frequent  testing  possible.  ■ '  These  tests  differ  from  stand- 
ardized tests  in  that  they  are  not  so  carefully  organized,  their  difficulties 
have  not  been  scientifically  graded  and  there  are  no  standard  scores  for 
each  grade."  The  simplest  kind  of  teacher-made  test  is  to  ask  the  child 
to  reproduce  the  story  read.  Scoring  is  on  the  basis  of  thoughts  given. 
Such  type,  if  written,  calls  for  much  writing  and  the  scoring  is  diffi- 
cult. 
1.  Informal  test  for  speed 

A  worthwhile  and  significant  but  unfamiliar  selection  of  the  proper 
grade  difficulty  should  be  used.  Children  should  locate  the  material 
in  their  books  and  retain  the  place  until  the  signal  is  given  for  all 
to  begin.  When  they  have  read  from  two  to  five  minutes,  "time" 
should  be  called,  and  the  last  word  marked.  Then  children  should 
count  the  number  of  words  read  and  divide  by  the  number  of  min- 
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utes  to  secure  the  rate.    Always  after  testing  for  speed,  some  form 
of  comprehension  testing  should  be   given.    Understanding  must  not 
be  sacrificed  for  speed. 
2.  Informal  tests  for  comprehension 

The  teacher  selects  material  suitable  to  the  interests  and  ability  of 
the  class.  This  may  be  material  in  new  books  or  material  printed  or 
written  on  cards.  After  the  class  has  read  the  material  silently  and 
quickly,  the  comprehension  may  be  tested  by: 

a.  Statements   marked   true — false 

To  secure  score,  substract  the  questions  missed  from  those  answered 
correctly — this  allows  for  guessing. 

b.  Multiple  choice  test 

The  pupils  choose  from  several  statements  the  one  that  is  correct, 
i.e.,  Balboa  discovered  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi  river, 
the  Pacific  ocean 

c.  Completion  test  (also  called  short-answer  type) 

The  pupils  need  to  complete  the  statement,  i.e.,  Columbus  discov- 
ered  

d.  Association  or  matching  test 

Two   groups  of  names  and  facts,   or  names  and   dates,   or  events 

and  dates,  etc.,  are  to  be  matched  by  the  pupil  as 

George  Washington        Wrote  Declaration  of  Independence 

Thomas  Jefferson  Became  president  in  1929 

Woodrow  Wilson  First  President  of  United  States 

Herbert  Hoover  World  War  President 

(One  list  may  be  longer  than  the  other) 

e.  Selection  or  best  answers  type 

This  is  similar  to  the  multiple  choice  except  that  more  than  one 
answer  out  of  several  are  correct. 

f.  Casting  out  the  intruder  (words  out  of  place) 

The  child  is  asked  to  draw  a  line  through  the  word  that  does  not 
belong  in  each  line  as, 
cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  bird 
dress,  hat,  apples,  coat,  shoes 

g.  Judgment  test 

This  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  thought  questions  or  sugges- 
tions as:  Give  the  main  idea  of  this  paragraph.    Making  compari- 
sons.  Did   such   character   do   the  wise   thing?   Why   or   why   not? 
List  words  to  describe  a  character, 
h.  Organization  questions 

Naming  the  point  discussed  in  a  certain  paragraph.    Numbering  in 
order — determined  by  reading — the  sequence  of  events  of  the  story 
i.   Testing  ability  to  foretell  or  anticipate  meaning 

(Gates  Type  B  Test  is  a  standardized  test  of  this  kind)    Pupils 
read  part  of  a  story  and  at  a  good  turning  point  they  are  asked 
to  stop  and  write  possible  endings  which  are  later  compared  with 
the  real  ending. 
The  following  suggestions,  j  to  n,  taken  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Year- 
book, pps.  254  to  256,  are  valuable  for  intermediate  grades: 
j.  Test  the  ability  to  select  the  central  thought  or  main  idea  in  each 
of  series  of  paragraphs 

(1)   Bead   the   following   paragraph   and   then   draw   a  line   under 
the  two  words  to  describe  what  this  paragraph  is  about: 
There  is  an  interesting  way  to  make  water  boil  for  the  cook- 
ing of  food,  which  is  in  use  among  many  savage  tribes  today. 
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They  fill  a  large  jar  with  water.  Stones  are  then  heated  in 
a  fire  and  dropped  into  this  jar.  The  heat  which  they  give 
off  makes  the  water  boil  and  cooks  the  food. 

pouring  water  heating  stones 

boiling  water  making  fire 

(2)  Draw   a   line    under    the   sentence   which   tells   best   what    the 
whole  paragraph  is  about 

No  one  takes  better  care  of  his  dress  than  a  bird.  Every 
feather  is  passed  through  the  bill  and  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
shaken  out.  Besides  washing  and  drying  the  feathers,  birds 
need  oil  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  We  often  see  ducks 
oiling  their  feathers  before  a  rain. 

(3)  Eead  the  paragraph  and  draw  a  line  under  the  words  which 
will  best  tell  how  to  keep  milk  sweet 

A  Boston  doctor  started  from  home  several  years  ago  for  a 
trip  to  Italy.  He  took  with  him  several  dozen  bottles  of  milk 
and  opened  one  every  day  for  three  weeks.  The  last  bottle 
opened  in  Italy  was  as- sweet  as  the  first.  The  reason  was  that 
bacteria  in  the  air  could  not  get  to  the  milk.  Nothing  was 
done  to  the  milk  except  to  bottle  it  with  great  care. 

take  on  a  trip  to  Italy 

boil  it 

keep  it  in  an  open  bottle 

bottle  it  with  great  care 

mix  it  with  water 

(4)  Eead   the   paragraph  and  then   draw  a  line  under   the  words 
which  best  tell  what  the  paragraph  is  about 

Milk  is  often  called  the  perfect  food  because  it  contains  all 
the  things  needed  by  the  body.  One  can  live  for  a  long  time 
on  milk  alone.  This  is  not  true  of  any  other  food.  It  is  a 
valuable  food  for  all  persons  and  one  of  the  best  we  have 
in  sickness,  but  it  is  not  good  as  the  only  food  for  healthy 
adults  or  for  school  children. 

Milk  is  a  valuable  food 

Milk  is  good  for  children 

Milk  contains  fat 

Milk  is  not  good  for  adults 

(5)  Eead  the  paragraph.    Draw  a  line  under  the  word  which  best 
tells  how  the  dog  felt 

The  dog  ran  to  greet  a  man  as  he  came  up  the  path.  He 
wagged  his  tail  joyously  and  barked  in  short  excited  barks. 
The  man  leaned  down  and  patted  the  dog  on  the  head.  Then 
he  rolled  up  the  paper  that  was  under  his  arm  and  gave  it 
to  him.  The  dog  ran  with  it  up  the  path  toward  the  house, 
his  tail  wagging  all  the  time. 

sad — afraid — lonely — happy — weary 
k.  Test  ability  to  organize  a  paragraph  by  supplying  a  topical  head- 
ing and  outlining  the  supporting  details 

(For  illustrations  of  this  type  of  test  refer  to  Second  Yearbook, 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  N.  E.  A.,  p.  359) 
1.   Test  the   ability  to   recognize   equivalent  ideas  when  expressed  in 
altered  form  or  changed  wording  or  to  detect  different  ideas  with 
like  wording 

A  test  of  this  sort  selects  pupils  who  do  not  assimilate  ideas,  but 
merely  try  to  take  them  in  verbatim.  It  should  be  based  on  con- 
tent material  like  that  which  children  use  in  study  periods. 
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m. Test   the   richness   of   a   pupil's   vocabulary   of   meanings   and   his 
ability  to  distinguish  shades  of  meaning 
Illustrations : 

(1)  Write  words  which  describe  a  circus  parade,  an  accident 

(2)  Write  never  at  the  top  of  your  paper.  Write  always  at  the 
bottom.  What  words  would  you  put  between  the  always  and 
never  1  Make  a  ladder  of  words  which  leads  from  always  to 
never.  You  may  have  two  minutes  in  which  to  do  this. 

(3)  Write  the  phrases  which  fit  between  extremes;  see  how  many 
you  can  write 

exceedingly  small 
unusually  early 
somewhat  surprised 

(4)  Write  opposites  for  the  following  phrases: 

kind  and  obliging 
exceedingly  fortunate 
absolutely  harmless 
in  festive  desire 
without  fear 

(5)  Make  phrases  that  mean  about  the  same  as  those  in  (4) 
above,  but  use  different  words 

n.  Discover  the  level  of  attention  at  which  pupils  are  working  and 
raise  the  level  of  attention 

Give  an  assignment  and  let  children  work  for  a  given  time.    Collect 
papers.    Tell  the  children  that  you  wonder  whether  they   can   do 
better.    Tell  them  to  try  the  same  task  again  and  say  that,  if  the 
second  set  of  papers  is  very  much  better  than  the  first  as  a  whole, 
they  may  have  a  certain  privilege.  "Give  the  same  time  limit  and 
note  improved  quality  of  work  and  improved  attention.    Give  no 
help  during  the  test.    Keport  to  the  pupils  as  soon  after  such  a 
test  as  possible  and  keep  faith  with  them.    Suggest  that  those  who 
made  greatest  improvement,  work  at  that  level  of  attention  more 
frequently,  but  commend  those  who  did  well  on  first  trial. 
The  Minnesota  Course  of  Study  lists  the  following  types  of  informal 
tests  valuable  for  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades: 
o.  Tests  designed  to  measure  ability  to  locate  information 

This  test  is  to  see  how  well  you  can  use  a  table  of  contents.  You 
can  always  prove  you  are  right  by  finding  the  story  itself.  Do 
this  only  when  you  need  to.  Write  just  the  number  of  the  page 
for  the  story  instead  of  the  title. 

(1)  Find  a  folk  tale  which  explains  why  we  have  green  Christmas 
trees  ........ 

(2)  We  live  in  the  Middle  West.  Find  a  poem  by  a  Middle  West 
author  which  sounds  as  if  it  might  be  a  Hallowe'en  poem  .  . 

(3)  Find  a  story  which  tells  about  the  man  who  discovered 
America  ......... 

(4)  Find  a  story  about  George  Washington  . 

(5)  In  the  section  named  "The  Great  Outdoors"  there  are  two 
fall  poems.   Where  are  they?  ...... 

If  you   finish  before  the  time  is  up,   you   may  want   to   look   up 
some  of  the  stories  and  read  them  just  for  fun. 
p.  Tests    designed    to    measure    ability    to    select    information    for    a 
specific  purpose 

This  is  a  test  to  see  if  you  can  pick  out  just  what  is  needed  when 
you  are  given  certain  conditions  to  fulfill. 
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Using  your  food  charts,  pick  out  a  lunch  for  yourself  which  will 
include  all  of  these : 

Milk  in  some  form 

A  green  cooked  vegetable 

Bread  or  roll  and  butter 

A  raw  vegetable  or  fruit 

Not  more  than  one  dessert,  ice  cream  or  fruit 
Find   the   calories    for    each    food.     Write    the   number    in    column 
marked  ' '  Calories '  \ 

My  Lunch  Calories  contained 


Tests  designed  to  measure  ability  to  organize 

We  can  sometimes  show  big  movements  or  long  periods  of  growth 

in  history  by  presenting  a  few  of  the  leading  characters  or  events 

of  each  period.  We  call  this  a  pageant. 

This  test  is  to  see  if  you  can  pick  out  a  few  leading  characters 

from  different  periods  of  American  History.    We  might  call  it  a 

"Pageant  of  American  Heroes".  Using  the  table  of  contents  and 

the    marginal    notes    in    your    histories,    select    the    characters    for 

your  pageant 

(1)   Select  3  explorers  of  different  nationalities 


(2)   Select  3  colonizers  of  different  nationalities 


r.  Test  designed  to  measure  grasp  of  material  as  a  whole 

Sometimes  your  mind  is  like  a  camera.  It  can  take  good,  clear 
pictures  or  it  can  take  only  poor,  hazy  ones.  Which  kind  can  yours 
take  on  this  test?  Eead  this  once,  carefully,  to  make  the  picture 
clear  in  your  mind. 

On  the  cover  of  the  book  Fred  saw  a  little  Dutch  boy  with  his  long 
baggy  trousers  of  black  with  a  blue  patch  on  one  knee,  his  red 
shirt  with  long  sleeves,  and  a  small  round,  black  cap.  Beside  him 
was  an  Eskimo  with  brown  fur  suit  and.  hood,  drawing  a  sled 
behind  him. 
Now  fold  your  paper  on  this  line 

Draw  what  you  see  in  your  mind  without  looking  back.    Use  cray- 
olas.    (Leave  space  here  for   picture.)     Read  the  story  again  and 
check  your  paper.    If  you  have  left  anything  out,  write  its  name 
here   with   your    pencil        ......... 

In  all  informal  tests,  the  technique  of  the  test  itself  should  be  kept 
simple  and  in  a  form  to  be  easily  explained  to  the  children.  The 
response  in  the  test  should  be  a  measure  of  the  reading,  and  the 
scoring  should  be  as  objective  as  possible.  In  administering  the  test, 
the  children  should  all  participate  under  the  same  conditions.  Two 
types  of  records  should  be  kept,  one  for  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the 
other  for  the  individual  child.  Squared  construction  paper  may  be 
used  for  the  individual  graph  which  the  child  may  learn  to  keep.  The 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  beat  his  own  record. 
The  following  textbooks  and  the  accompanying  manuals  and  other 
aids  to  teachers  contain  worthwhile  reading  exercises  of  the  character 
indicated  above.  They  are  all  of  comparatively  recent  publication. 
Suzzalo,  Freeland,  McLaughlin  and  Skinner,  Fact  and  Story  Read- 
ers. Grades  1-3.  American  Book  Company,  Chicago 
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Lewis  and  Bowland,  Silent  Readers,  Grades  1-8.  The  John  C.  Win- 
ston Company,  Philadelphia 
Horn  and  McBroom,  Learn  to  Study  Readers,  Grades  1-6.  Ginn  and 

Company,  Chicago 
Bus  well  and  Wheeler,  The  Silent  Beading  Hour,  Grades  1-3.  Wheeler 

Publishing  Company,  Chicago 
New  Barnes  Beaders,  Grades  1-8,  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Chicago 
Lippincott,   Silent  Beaders,   Grade   2,   J.   B.   Lippincott   Company, 

Chicago 
Hill,  Lyman  and  Moore,  Beading  and  Living.  For  the  Middle  grades, 

Books  1-2-3.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago 
Boss,  Beading  to  Find  out,  Grade  2.  The  Macmillan  Company,  San 

Francisco 
Bolenius,  Boys'  and  Girls'  Beaders  and  Teachers'  Manuals,  Grades 

4-6.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 

Lincoln  Beaders,  Grades  1-8,  Laurel  Book  Company,  Chicago 
Prout,   Baumeister,   Mischler   and  Benner,    Thought   Test  Beaders, 

Grades  1-3.  The  University  Publishing  Company,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Stone's  Silent  Beaders,   Grades   1-6.   Houghton   Mifflin   Company, 

Boston 

Dunn,  Teachers'  Manual  for  Everyday  Classics  Primer.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  San  Francisco 

Story  and  Study  Beaders,  Grades  1-5,  Johnson  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York 

Smith,   Lowe  and   Simpson's   Adventures  in  Beading,   Grades   4-8. 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
The  Laidlaw  Beaders,  Grades  1-8,  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Chicago 
Good  Beading,  Grades  1-3.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago 
See  also  (Complete  names  in  Bibliography) 
Twenty-fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I 
Anderson  and  Davidson 
Yoakam 
Hilpert 

Storm  and  Smith 
Pennell  and  Cusack 
Kuch 

B.  Standardized  tests 

The  standardized  test  is  the  best  known  device  for  objectively  measuring 
the  achievement  of  children  and  for  establishing  definite  goals  for  them. 
No  one  test  can  measure  all  phases  of  reading.  It  is  therefore,  desirable 
that  several  tests  be  given  to  supplement  one  another.  Little  signifi- 
cance should  be  attached  to  results  of  one  test  unsupported  by  other 
data,  for  many  of  the  significant  outcomes  of  teaching  reading  are 
not  measured  by  existing  tests.  However,  if  more  than  one  are  given, 
they  are  valuable  for  measuring  and  for  supplying  information  for 
remedial  programs.  In  giving  standardized  tests,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  directions  be  followed  carefully  and  time  limits  be  ob- 
served absolutely,  otherwise  results  are  useless. 
A.  Suggestive  list  of  standardized  reading  tests  follows: 
1.  Oral  reading 

Gray's  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Tests  and  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs.  Four 
sets,  each  containing  five  tests  of  approximately  equal  value  for  grade  1, 
grade3  2-3,  grades  4-5,  and  grades  6-7-8.  Public  School  Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  An  individual  test  giving  analysis  of  the  errors 
made   in   oral   reading 
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2.  Silent  reading 

Burgess,  The  Measurement  of  Silent  Reading.  Picture  Supplement  Scales, 
1  to  4,  grades  3-8.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A  group 
test  measuring  child's  rate  of  reading.  Grade  scores  have  been  turned 
into  equivalent  scale  values  for  all   grades 

Chapman-Cook,  Speed  of  Reading  Cross-Out  Test.  Two  forms.  Grades  4-8. 
Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  A  group  test  of  silent  reading  with  response 
of  crossing  out  one  word,  spoiling  total  meaning  of  paragraph.  Norms 
for   10    levels    of   attainment    in    each    grade 

Courtis,  Standard  Research  Test  in  Silent  Reading,  Series  R.,  Test  2,  grades 
3-6.  S.  A.  Courtis,  82  Elliot  St.,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Tests  rate  of  reading 
rapid  narrative  material  ;  comprehension  test,  separate  and  questions  of 
yes-no  type.  An  accurate  measure  of  reading  rate  and  comprehension  for 
lower  intermediate  grades 

Gates,  Reading  Tests.  Grades  1-8,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Three  types :  Recognition  of  words  ; 
reading  of  words,  phrases  and  sentences  ;  reading  of  paragraph  of  direc- 
tions, make  up  one  series  for  grades  1-2  and  slow  readers  of  grade  3  ; 
second  series  of  grades  3-8  involve  four  types :  Reading  to  appreciate  the 
general  significance  of  a  paragraph  ;  reading  to  predict  the  outcome  of 
given  events ;  reading  to  understand  precise  directions  ;  reading  to  note 
details.  Suggestions  for  the  interpretation  of  results  and  norms  should 
make   this    a   very    useful   test 

Haggerty,  Reading  Examinations.  Sigma  1,  for  grades  1-3  ;  Sigma  2,  grades 
3-6  ;  Sigma  3,  gi*ades  6-12.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
Test  ?s  progressive  in  difficulty  and  the  type  of  response  required  lessens 
language-expression    difficulties 

Monroe,  Standardized  Revised  Silent  Reading  Test.  Test  I,  grades  3-5  ;  Test  II, 
grades  6-8.  Three  forms  to  each  test.  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  Tests  both  rate  and  comprehension.  The  revised 
form  represents  a  better  gradation  of  difficulty  than  the  old  form.  It 
includes  both   poetry  and  prose  selections 

Pressey,  Attainments  Scales.  3  tests  in  different  subjects  for  grades  1-3. 
Each  test  includes  reading.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom- 
ington, Illinois.  The  merits  of  this  test  rest  upon  the  value  of  the  parts 
composing  it 

Stanford  Achievement  Test  Reading  Examination.  Two  forms,  A  and  B,  grades 
2-8.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York.  Group  test  of  three  parts 
iuvolving :  paragraph,  sentence,  and  word  meaning.  Systematically  con- 
structed and  evaluated.     Age  and  grade  averages   and  distributions 

Stone,  Series  of  Narrative  Reading  Tests.  Grades  3-9,  in  nine  forms.  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Tests  both  compre- 
hension and  rate.  Material  is  recreative,  and  the  test  is  designed  to  meas- 
ure the  rapid  continuous  long  unit  type  of  reading.  An  accompanying 
diagnostic  chart  should  aid  the  teacher  to  interpret  results  and  to  direct 
her    instruction 

Thorndike-McCall,  Reading  Scale,  Grades  2-12.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  New  York.  Long  time  difficulty  test.  Measures  comprehen- 
sion only,  using  increasingly  difficult  material.  The  scale  appears  in 
ten  forms  making  frequent  testing  of  the  same  group  possible.  Standards 
for  interpretation  are  accurate  and  complete.  Thirty  minutes  is  allowed 
for   the  test 

3.  Vocabulary  tests 

Detroit,  Word  Recognition  Test,  in  four  forms.  Grades  1-3.  World  Book  Com- 
pany, Yonkers,  New  York.  Tests  comprehension  of  words  and  simple 
phrases,  with  pictures  to  correspond 

Holley,  Sentence  Vocabulary  Test.  In  two  series  of  which  3A  is  intended  for 
grades.      Public    School    Publishing    Company,    Bloomington,    Illinois 

Thorndike,  Reading  Scale,  Word  Knowledge  or  Visual  Vocabulary,  in  two 
divisions.  Scale  A2  and  Scale  B,  each  scale  having  two  series,  X  and  Y. 
For  grades  3-8.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  New  York. 
Scientifically  constructed,  simple  to  administer.  Very  valuable  for  testing 
word  knowledge 
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Grade  One 


'Period  of  preparation  for  reading",  and 
'Initial  period  of  reading  instruction" 


I.  Introductory  Statements 

In  those  schools  that  do  not  have  a  well-organized  kindergarten,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  first  essential  step,  the  period  of  preparation  must  be  under- 
taken by  the  first  grade  teacher.  The  aim  of  the  preparation  period  is 
not  to  teach  children  to  read  or  to  master  any  of  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  the  reading  process.  It  is  solely  to  get  them  ready  to  be  taught  to  read. 
This  preparation  must  be  consciously  provided  for,  so  that  children  will 
have  a  foundation  that  will  fit  them  for  reading  instruction.  ' '  Reading 
readiness  should  be  taken  to  mean:  first,  sufficient  mental  maturity  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  intellectual  difficulties  involved  in  learning  to  read; 
second,  such  a  background  of  experiences  as  will  make  the  subject  matter  of 
beginning  reading  intelligible;  and,  third,  such  active  interests  and  social 
qualities  as  will  enable  children  to  participate  eagerly  and  without  self- 
consciousness  in  the  activities  by  which  beginning  reading  is  taught.  Chil- 
dren learn  through  their  own  activities  and  until  they  can  participate,  they 
cannot  learn '  \  It  is-  quite  generally  agreed  that  a  child  should  have  reached 
the  mental  age  of  six  before  he  is  able  to  learn  to  read  effectively  and  with 
economy  of  time  and  effort. 

During  the  second  phase,  there  should  be  developed  an  interest  in  reading 
and  the  ability  to  get  thought  from  simple  subject  matter  as  presented  in 
primers  and  first  readers.  The  process,  the  mechanics  of  reading,  should  be 
submerged  in  the  material  so  that  it  is  subservient  to  the  things  being  read. 
Thought-getting  is  to  be  emphasized  from  the  first. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  Attitudes 

1.  An  interest  in  all  reading  situations  in  first  grade  environment 

2.  Realization  that  books  are  interesting 
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3.  Proper  use  and   care   of   books   in   opening,   turning   pages,   marking 
up  pages,  etc. 

B.  Skills,  habits  and  knowledge 

1.  Thought-getting 

a.  Ability  to  comprehend  meaning  of  words,  phrases,  and  sentences 

b.  Ability  to  answer  fact  questions  on  material  read 

c.  Ability  to  follow  simple  directions 

d.  Ability  to  select,  classify,  and  use  simple  ideas  as  a  basis  for 
reasoning 

e.  Ability  to  illustrate  or  dramatize  short  and  simple  selections  read 
or  heard 

f.  Ability  to  get  meaning  out  of  pictures  and  connect  content  of 
pictures  with  the  text 

g.  Ability  to  read  freely  and  readily  any  of  the  easier  selections  in 
the  first  reader 

h.  Habit  of  reading  for  meanings 

2.  Vocabulary 

a.  Ability  to  recognize  and  use  a  sight  vocabulary  (about  500  words) 
of  recurring  words  and  phrases 

b.  Ability  to  recognize  words  through  context  clues,  through  similarity 
to  other  words,  and  through  use  of  phonics 

3.  Mechanics  of  reading 

a.  Avoidance  of  head  movement  and  finger  pointing 

b.  Decrease  of  lip  movement 

c.  Ability  to  recognize  units  larger  than  a  word  at  each  eye-fixation 

d.  Ability '  to  read  orally  first  grade  material  clearly  and  naturally 
in  thought  units 

e.  Ability  to  read  silently  and  with  fair  understanding  factual  material 
of  first  grade  level  having  no  vocabulary  difficulties  at  a  rate  of 
70  to  85  words  a  minute 

f.  Ability  to  enunciate  clearly,  pronounce  correctly,  phrase  properly, 
and  use  a  well-modulated  expressive  tone  of  voice  in  reading  and 
class  activities 

III.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  The  period  of  preparation — the  Pre-Primer  Period 
1.  Prerequisites  of  reading  instruction 

a.  "Wide  experience  in  harmony  with  the  interests  of  children  to  pre- 
pare them  to  understand  the  stories  and  activities  about  which 
they  will  read 

b.  "Seasonable  facility  in  the  use  of  ideas;  that  is,  ability  to  make 
use  of  past  experience  and  information  in  conversation,  in  solving 
simple  problems,  and  in  thinking  clearly  about  the  content  of 
what  they  read 

c.  "Sufficient  command  of  simple  English  sentences  to  make  pupils 
speak  with  ease  and  freedom.  This  in  turn  aids  them  in  anticipat- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  and  in  reading  fluently. 

d.  "A  relatively  wide  speaking  vocabulary  which  enables  them  to 
recognize  quickly  the  meaning  of  words  and  groups  of  words 

e.  "Accuracy  in  enunciation  and  pronunciation  which  insures  right 
habits  in  the  first  reading  experiences  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
corrective  exercises  later 
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f.  "A  genuine  desire  to  read,  which  aids  in  the  interpretation  of  pas- 
sages and  which  supplies  motives  that  carry  pupils  through  many- 
difficult  periods" 
2.  Methods  for  providing  essential  training  and  experience 

a.  Free  play  activities 

Eeproduction  of  home  activities,  as  sweeping,  dusting,  washing 
dishes,  cooking;  beginning  with  individuals  and  gradually  working 
into  group  cooperative  units  involving  a  study  of  division  of  labor 
as  seen  in  the  work  of  mother  and  father  in  the  home,  and  outside 
of  the  home  in  the  work  of  the  postman,  the  milkman,  store,  etc. 
There  should  be  a  constant  striving  toward  higher  responses. 

b.  Activities  for  special  days 

(1)  Hallowe'en:   Jack-o'-lanterns,  preparation  for  party 

(2)  Thanksgiving:  Story  telling,  booklet  making 

(3)  Christmas:   Making  of  presents 

(4)  Valentines   Day:    Making   of    valentines,    paying    attention   to 
rhymes  and  placing  of  printed  matter 

(5)  Easter:    Telling  story  simply,  Easter  bunnies,  and  eggs;  plant- 
ing of  narcissus  bulbs,  singing  little  songs 

(6)  May  Day:   Making  of  May  baskets,  with  emphasis  on  placing 
names  and  need  of  knowing  how  to  read  them  for  identification 

c.  Nature  study  activities  and  discussion 

(1)  Caring  for  pets:  Canaries,  goldfish,  cats,  dogs,  chickens,  pigs 

(2)  Gathering  flowers  and  nuts 

(3)  Birds:    Noticing  them  in  flight,  discussing  their  food,  making 
bird  baths 

(4)  Planting  gardens:   Calling  attention  to  necessity  for  knowing 
how  to  read  the  directions  on  seed  packages 

d.  Health  activities  and  safety  signs 

(1)  Cleanliness:    Care  of  teeth,  washing  hands  before  meals,  hang- 
ing up  coats  and  hats 

(2)  Eating  properly:   Drinking  of  milk 

(3)  Traffic    and    trespassing    signs:    "Stop"    and    "Go"    signs, 
"Keep  off  the  grass" 

e.  Stereopticon  views,  pictures  and  funny  pages 

An  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  children 's  experiences  may  be 
provided  by  pictures.  The  desire  to  read  may  be  much  stimulated 
through  such  vicarious  contacts. 

f.  Bulletin  board  and  blackboard 

Interesting  pictures,  children's  work,  class  records  on  the  bulletin 
board  will  serve  to  attract  attention  and  stimulate  interest  in  read- 
ing. The  early  use  of  the  blackboard  for  writing  directions  like 
"Save",  "Don't  Erase",  "First  Grade",  will  stimulate  interest 
in  reading. 

g.  Labels  placed  on  objects  as  "desk",  "chair",  "reading  table" 
h.  Making  booklets  and  moving  picture  reels 

i.   Drawing  and  coloring  pictures 

j.  Use  of  printing  and  stamping  outfits 

k.  Using  typewriter   (primer  size  type) 

1.    Working  with  rhymes  and  riddles 

m.  Trips  to  florists,  bakery  and  park 

In  answering  their  questions  by  calling  attention  to  their  need  for 
reading  knowledge,  the  teacher  may  build  up  in  the  children  a 
real  desire  to  learn  to  read. 
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n.  Playing  store,  circus,  and  train 

In    such    activities,    children's    need    to    read    price    marks,    signs, 
"ticket  office",  "This  way  to  see  the  elephants",  will  stimulate 
rending   interest. 
o.  Learning  to  play  games  and  to  teach  games  to  other  children 
p.  Simple  dramatization  of  stories  and  of  experiences 
q.  Sandtable  scenes,  doll  houses,  making  of  rugs,  etc. 
r.  Centering  activities  about  the  book* 

The  child's  introduction  to  the  book  should  be  natural  and  be 
made  as  interesting  as  possible.  The  children  should  be  allowed 
to  handle  books,  look  at  the  pictures  and  be  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  about  them.  The  teacher  should  read  stories  to  them 
from  children's  books  and  constantly  appeal  to  their  need  for 
reading  knowledge  to  read  stories  for  themselves.  To  instill  pride 
in  care  of  books,  the  condition  of  the  books  given  out  to  each  child 
must  be  good  and  clean,  new,  if  possible.  Children  should  from  the 
first  be  taught  how  to  handle  and  care  for  books.  (See  sugges- 
tions under  Library  and  its  Use.)  The  books  should  be  well 
illustrated  and  should  appeal  to  many-sided  interests,  and  should 
include  children's  stories,  animal  stories,  fairy  stories,  every  day 
experiences,  and  some  fun  and  nonsense.  The  following  list  may 
aid  the  teacher  in  planning  activities  for  the  child's  early  intro- 
duction to  books: 

(1)  Pictures 

(a)  Arrange  a  series  of  pictures  to  tell  a  story,  and  through 
re-arranging  have  the  story  end  differently 

(b)  Arrange  pictures  in  proper  sequence  to  tell  an  experience 
the  children  have  had.  The  children,  at  a  later  date,  may 
dictate  sentences  to  be  placed  with  the  appropriate  pic- 
tures; thus  telling  the  stories  in  two  ways. 

(c)  Children  may  bring  pictures  from  home  to  illustrate 
stories   or   experiences. 

(d)  Children  may  locate  favorite  stories  through  the  illus- 
trations. 

(2)  Children  may  bring  favorite  books  from  home  for  the  teacher 
to  read  and  for  their  classmates  to  examine. 

(3)  Allowing  children  from  other  grades  to  read  to  these  children 
will  stimulate  interest  in  the  activity. 

(4)  Attractive  book  posters  may  serve  to  stimulate  interest. 

In  all  the  activities  listed  above,  the  teacher  should  so  manage  that 
the  desire  to  read  and  the  child's  need  to  read  should  be  given  major 
emphasis.  The  above  activities  are  not  only  valuable  for  the  period 
of  preparation,  but  with  slight  modifications  are  also  valuable  for 
all  early  stages  of  reading. 
Preparation  for  reading  the  primer 

In  addition  to  the  other  activities  designed  to  build  up  a  general 
reading  readiness  during  the  early  weeks,  there  must  be  lessons  which 
definitely  prepare  children  to  read  the  primer.  All  pre-primer  work 
should  be  blackboard  work  supplemented  by  hand-made  charts  and 
flash  cards.  Blackboard  work  should  be  written,  not  printed.  It  has 
been  found  that  printing  is  no  easier  for  children  to  learn  than  script. 
The  transition  from  print  to  script,  or  from  script  to  print,  is  a  simple 
process  if  flash  cards  with  print  have  been  used  frequently,  naturally 
and  simultaneously  with  the  script  blackboard  lessons.  This  is  the 
easiest  and  most  effective  way  to  introduce  the  child  to  print,  and 
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it  is  also  a  means  of  impressing  all  work  in  reading.  These  parallel 
lessons  at  the  board  and  the  printed  charts  should  build  up  a  vocabu- 
lary of  words  and  phrases,  useful  in  the  early  primary  reading.  These 
may  be  based  on 

a.  Children's  experiences  dictated  to  the  teacher  and  written  by  her 
on  the  board.  These  may  involve  the  care  of  pets,  playing  with 
dolls,  and  other  childish  activities.  The  following  suggestions  may 
be  applied  to  various  kinds  of  stories: 

Kitty  came  to  school  today. 

It  is  a  little  kitty. 

It  is  grey. 

We  like  to  play  with  kitty. 
The  pupils  should  read  each  sentence  after  it  is  written  on  the 
board.  After  all  sentences  are  written,  the  children  should  read 
the  whole  story  again,  the  teacher  asking  questions  if  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  each  sentence.  In  a  separate  period 
under  the  teacher's  guidance,  the  pupils  may  find  phrases  (either 
by  position  or  by  comparison)  by  framing  the  phrases  with  their 
hands  or  by  pointing.  In  pointing,  the  child  should  swing  the 
ruler  or  pointer  from  left  to  right,  and  should  read  as  he  moves  it. 
This  is  to  prevent  "  word-calling '  \  At  at  later  period,  words  may 
be  found  in  the  same  way  that  phrases  were  found.  After  the 
story  has  been  developed  in  script,  at  the  blackboard,  the  story 
printed  with  a  small  printing  outfit,  on  heavy  wrapping  paper, 
kraft  paper,  or  tag  board,  may  be  used  and  kept  as  supplementary 
reading  material.  Tag  board  strips  with  words,  phrases  and  sen- 
tences to  match  those  of  the  story  should  be  prepared.  These 
strips  may  also  be  used  as  flash  cards  for  rapid  drill  work. 

b.  Stories  told  and  then  written  by  the  teacher 

c.  Sentences  and  questions  about  pictures 

d.  Nursery  rhymes 

e.  Action  sentences  and  questions  as  ' '  Run ' ',  "  Jump ' ',  and  ' '  Run, 
Anna",  "Can  you  run,  John?" 

f.  Phrases  of  greetings  as,  "Good-morning",  "Goodbye,  Harry" 

g.  Names  of  pupils 

h.  Colors  with  names  to  be  used  in  seatwork 

Such  words  and  phrases  learned  by  the  child  may  be  grouped  together 
in  a  Chart  Dictionary  or  a  Pictorial  Dictionary  with  pictures  pasted 
in,  or  with  line  drawings  put  in  by  the  teacher.  Such  Dictionary  is 
useful  in  seatwork  assignments.  Care  must  be  taken  that  words  used 
in  seatwork  activities  are  known  to  the  child  before  he  begins  the 
activity.    Directions   for  seatwork  must  be  simple  as: 

Draw  a  tree 

Color  it  green 

Draw  a  bird 

Color  it  blue 
4.  Duration  for  the  preparation  or  pre-primer  period 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  exact  amount  of  time  that  will  be 
needed  for  this  period  because  of  the  varying  abilities  of  different 
groups.  Those  children  who  have  had  the  types  of  experiences  sug- 
gested under  the  preparation  period,  and  who  are  ready  for  reading 
may  well  have  reading  lessons  based  on  experiences  and  then  the 
early  primer  lesson  presented  at  the  board,  for  a  period  of  four  to 
six  weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  those  children  who  will  need  to  be  fitted 
for  reading  readiness  more  thoroughly  will  need  a  longer  time  for 
the  preliminary  training — and  in  some  cases,  the  quite  backward,  slow, 
timid  or  the  foreign  child  may  need  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks  or  even 
more.  Unless  the  progress  is  quite  rapid  thereafter,  the  child  may 
not  be  able  to  complete  the  reading  of  this  grade  in  the  one  year. 
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5.  Desirable  outcomes  of  the  preparation  and  pre-primer  stage  of  reading 

a.  The  child  should  have  had  wide  experience  in: 

(1)  Listening  to  and  reproducing  stories  and  rhymes 

(2)  Language  expression 

(3)  Handling   books,   pictures,   reading  materials 

(4)  Social  contacts  and  willingness  to  participate  with  the  group 

(5)  Dramatization 

(6)  Thoughtful  observation  of  common  things,  nature  materials,  etc. 

b.  The  child   should* 

(1)  Show  an  interest  in  all  printed  materials  suited  to  the  grade 

(2)  Have  the  habit  of  regarding  print  as  a  body  of  symbols  that 
stands  for  meaning  and  of  thinking  of  reading  as  thought- 
getting 

(3)  Have  the  habit  of  reading  from  left  to  right  and  from  the  end 
of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line 

(4)  Have   possession   of   sentence   and   composition   sense 

(5)  Have  familiarity  with  a  relatively  wide  speaking  vocabulary 
and  a  sight  vocabulary  (about  sixty  words)  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  recognize  without  help  a  large  majority  of 
the  words  in  the  first  lessons  in  a  primer  or  reader 

B.  The  period  of  "Initial  Eeading  Instruction ' ' 

1.  Introduction  to  books — the  primer 

The  introduction  should  be  short  and  interesting  and  give  a  ba^is  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  lesson.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  the 
beauty  of  the  book,  its  pictures,  its  name,  that  it  has  various  stories 
listed  in  the  table  of  contents  (which  the  teacher  should  read  to  them) 
some  of  which  they  will  probably  know.  They  will  be  overjoyed  on 
turning  to  the  first  story  to  see  that  they  can  read  it  (for  the 
teacher  should  not  present  the  primer  until  pupils  have  been  prepared 
through  blackboard  and  chart  work  to  read  at  least  eight  or  ten  pages 
in  the  primer).  "  While  children  are  learning  to  read  from  books,  read- 
ing lessons  based  on  their  experiences  and  activities  should  be  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  the  work  of  the  story  hour,  the  dramatization  period, 
and  incidental  reading  in  connection  with  various  classroom  activities. 
The  reading  table  should  be  provided  with  a  large  number  of  attrac- 
tive books  in  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  independent  reading." 
(Twenty-fourth  Yearbook.)  The  manuals  for  the  various  primers  and 
readers  offer  helpful  suggestions  that  should  be  followed  quite  closely 
in  lesson  presentations. 

2.  General  primer  or  first  reader  procedure  after  introduction 

a.  Arousing  interest 

The  teacher  should  arouse  the  interest  of  the  child  in  each  story 
by  telling  part  of  it,  by  studying  with  the  children  the  illustra- 
tions, by  using  conversations,  by  asking  questions  that  are  so 
worded  as  to  arouse  curiosity,  by  anticipating  the  plots  of  stories 
by  ' '  skimming ' '  the  pictures  or  by  a  study  of  the  title. 

b.  Telling  the  story 

In  the  early  primer  lessons,  if  the  teacher  tells  the  story,  she  must 
do  so  in  the  exact  words  of  the  story,  so  the  child  will  hear  it  as  he 
will  learn  to  read  it  later. 
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c.  Questions 

The  teacher  asks  questions  (both  fact  and  thought)  which  require 
answers  in  the  words  of  the  story  and  also  which  lead  to  an  under- 
standing and  the  proper  sequence  of  the  story. 

d.  Dramatization 

To  be  effective  and  serve  its  purpose  in  early  reading,  dramatization 
must  follow  the  exact  wording  of  the  book.  It  is  best  for  the 
teacher  to  read  the  descriptive  parts  and  for  the  children  to  say 
the  characters '  parts.  After  the  dramatization,  there  should  be  some 
discussion  of  it,  commendation  of  good  points  and  constructive 
suggestions  for  weaknesses  so  that  a  second  dramatization  will 
show  improvement. 

e.  Reading  from  charts 

Whole  charts  and  strip  charts  with  page  numbering  as  in  the  story 
for  the  entire  story  should  be  posted.  The  teacher  tells  the  pupils 
that  the  story  she  has  told  them  and  which  they  Have  dramatized 
is  on  the  charts  and  asks  the  children  if  they  would  like  to  learn 
to  read  it.  She  reads  the  story,  unit  by  unit,  slowly  but  with  expres- 
sion, swinging  her  pointer  under  each  line  as  she  reads.  Then  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  read  thought  units,  the  teacher  helping 
as  needed. 

f.  Coordinating  chartwork  with  the  story  in  the  book 

After  the  teacher  has  finished  the  reading  of  the  charts  she  asks 
the  class  to  turn  to  the  first  page  of  the  story,  calling  attention 
to  the  page  number,  and  asks  if  they  have  recognized  any  part. 
They  will  recognize  words  and  phrases  they  have  had  in  preprimer 
work  and  in  the  new  charts.  Children  will  go  to  the  chart,  framing 
with  their  hands  the  parts  they  know.  The  teacher  asks  the  chil- 
dren to  locate  on  the  charts  large  units  of  thought  first,  i.e.,  the 
title  of  the  story,  different  sentences,  then  phrases,  and  lastly 
words.  The  teacher  limits  her  analysis  questions  to  a  few  sentences, 
phrases,  and  words,  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  child  but  uses  them 
wherever  they  occur  in  the  story.  There  should  be  some  provision 
for  silent  reading  of  the  chart  story.  Children  should  be  allowed  to 
go  to  the  charts  and  read  to  themselves  at  their  own  rates.  Many 
will  need  help.  Silent  reading  for  a  few  minutes  each  day  will 
prove  very  useful. 

(1)  Flash  cards  and  chart  strips  containing  words  and  phrases 
known  to  the  child  may  be  used  to  match  with  the  same  words 
in  the  story  by  placing  the  card  beneath  its  counterpart  in  the 
story  chart. 

(2)  New  phrases  and  words  that  the  child  will  need  in  following 
stories  should  be  introduced  on  the  blackboard,  through  chart 
strips  and  flash  cards.  Unusual  or  uncommon  words  should  not 
be  emphasized. 

This  analysis  work  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  each  day,  and 
should  be  varied  as  much  as  possible.  The  play  element  should  be 
introduced  whenever  possible  to  avoid  monotony. 

g.  Reading  from  the  primer 

After  the  oral  and  silent  reading  from  the  charts  and  the  answer 
ing  of  question  as  given  above,  the  child  should  read  the  story  in 
the  book.  There  should  be  a  comparison  between  the  charts  and  the 
primer  story  when  necessary.  (Cardboard  markers  may  be  used 
to  assist  the  child  in  keeping  his  eye  on  the  line.  The  use  of  the 
.  marker  will  take  the  place  of  pointing  and  is  more  easily  discon- 
tinued when  the  child  is  able  to  follow  the  line  without  artificial 
aids.  Markers  should  be  discontinued  after  two  or  three  months.) 
There  should  be  questioning  on  the  primer  story  similar  to  that 
already  given  on  the  chart  story. 
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(1)  Oral  reading — For  the  pure  love  of  the  activity  at  first,  (indi- 
vidually to  the  teacher  while  others  read  silently) 

(a)  To  an  audience  (the  class)  after  preparation  and  silent 
study  of  the  parts.  Audience  situations  can  set  standards 
of  oral  reading  far  better  than  reading  to  the  teacher 
alone. 

(2)  Silent  reading — Some  provision  for  this  activity  should  be 
made  daily. 

The  above  outline  under  ' '  The  Period  of  Initial  Reading  Instruc- 
tion" will  cover  several  days  of  work  in  the  early  stages.  There 
should  be  each  day  an  interesting  introduction,  the  reading  of  the 
story  as  a  whole  (at  first  orally,  and  then  gradually,  always  silently 
except  to  prove  points),  and  some  analysis  work  with  charts  and 
books.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  memorize  stories  before 
they  see  them  in  print.  In  the  questions  asked,  the  teacher  should 
deal  with  sentences,  phrases  and  words.  There  should  be  developed  a 
permanent  vocabulary  of  common  words  and  phrases. 
h.  Preparation  for  the  next  story* 

While  working  on  one  story,  the  teacher  should  be  making  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  selection  by: 

(1)  Posting  pictures  (whenever  possible)  of  characters  in  the  next 
story  and  discussing  them 

(2)  Printing  names  under  the  pictures  and  playing  games  as 
' ' Matching  games ,f,  "I  spy ' ',  or  "Is  it ?  ' ',  with  the  new 
names 

(3)  Using  names  of  characters  in  action  sentences  and  questions 

(4)  Teaching  incidentally  other  new  words  and  phrases  in  the 
next  story 

i.   Variety  in  the  steps  of  teaching  primer  or  first  reader  lessons 

(1)  The  same  story  or  unit  may  be  read  with  interest  many  times 
if  the  teacher  will  sufficiently  motivate  each  reading  by: 

(a)  Reading  to  find  out  what  a  certain  character  said  or  did 

(b)  Reading  to  find  the  number  of  things  that  were  done,  or 
the  number  of  characters  that  did  certain  things  or  went 
certain  places 

(2)  When  they  have  had  considerable  practice  in  reading  after 
telling  the  story,  the  teacher  may  let  the  children  try  to  work 
it  out  for  themselves  from  the  charts,  with  her  guidance 

(3)  With  increase  in  children's  reading  power,  the  teacher  will 
not  need  to  tell  the  whole  story,  but  give  only  an  interesting 
introduction,  and,  the  teacher  will  read  only  the  part  of  the 
charts  that  contains  the  new  words.  This  should  first  be  tried 
with  a  story  containing  many  easy  and  familiar  words.  The 
children  should  read  the  story  from  the  charts  before  trying 
to  read  from  the  text.  This  is  to  insure  greater  ease  and  there- 
fore interest  in  the  text  reading.  ' '  Early  work  in  reading  must 
be  strongly  motivated,  so  that  it  seems  worthwhile  to  the  child 
to  make  the  association  between  a  known  spoken  word  and  its 
unknown  symbol".  The  teacher  should  do  everything  possible 
to  make  the  child's  reading  from  the  text  pleasurable.  All 
difficulties,  whether  in  words  or  phrasing,  should  be  dealt 
with  before  the  child  is  allowed  to  read  from  the  text.  Only 
through  making  their  reading  easy  and  interesting  to  children, 
will  they  be  stimulated  to  read  more,  and  to  want  to  read 
more. 


(* Adapted  from  Hilpert.) 
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(4)  At  a  still  later  stage  of  reading,  the  charts  may  be  gradually 
eliminated.  The  teacher  must,  however,  always  be  sure  to 
present  new  words  before  taking  up  the  new  lesson. 

(5)  Presenting  new  words* 

(a)  A  good  way  to  introduce  new  words  is  to  use  pictures  to 
make  a  vivid  connection  between  the  word  symbol  and  its 
meaning,  as  a  picture  of  a  dog  and  his  master  with  the 
words  printed  under  the  picture. 

(b)  Often  words  may  be  introduced  in  context  as  in  teaching 
"a  good  place",  the  teacher  might  say,  "Who  knows  a 
good  place  to  play?"  and  write  on  the  board  the  response, 
"Our  yard  is  a  good  place  to  play".  A  child  may  then 
be  asked  to  "frame"  or  underline  the  part  that  says,  "a 
good  place". 

(c)  Attention  to  the  form  of  a  word  in  addition  to  its  meaning 
helps  to  fix  the  form:   e.g.,  in  teaching  "a  mouse"  the 

teacher  might  write,  "A  cat  caught ", 

and  ask  the  children  to  supply  the  right  word.  Then  the 
teacher  might  ask,  "Does  ' mouse '  look  like  any  word  we 
have  had  before?"  When  "house"  is  mentioned  the 
teacher  should  list  the  words  together  and  encourage  the 
children  to   point   out   the   similarities   and    differences. 

(d)  By  careful  previous  thought  the  teacher  can  combine  word 
and  phrase  drill  with  meaning  elements  by  the  use  of  such 
directions  as,  "Find  the  name  of  the  new  animal  on  this 
page",  "Find  the  word  (or  card)  that  tells  where  the 
little  boy  lived".  Sometimes  words  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  story  and  combined  into  entirely  different  sentences. 
Such  exercises  tend  to  prevent  word  recognition  by  loca- 
tion and  memorization  and  provide  interesting  repetition. 

(e)  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  teach  more  than  three  or  four 
new  sight  words  in  a  lesson,  and  to  see  that  they  are 
mastered. 

j.  Suggested  activities  to  accompany  reading 

1 1  The  following  types  of  procedure  suggest  ways  by  which  to 
establish  the  attitude  of  reading  as  a  thought-getting  process  when 
the  actual  content  is  limited  by  vocabulary  difficulties : 

(1)  "Looking  at  the  pictures  of  a  story  to  find  where  and  when 
it  happens,  the  number  of  characters,  funny  incidents,  whether 
or  not  it  contains  any  known  characters,  to  guess  how  it  comes 
out 

(2)  "Studying  the  story  to  see  whether  or  not  it  comes  out  as 
expected 

(3)  "Beading  to  report  the  parts  of  the  story  not  told  by  the 
pictures 

(4)  "Finding  parts  of  the  story  not  illustrated  in  the  books  but 
which  could  be  illustrated 

(5)  "Telling  the  story  in  parts  and  naming  the  parts 

(6)  "Planning  a  series  of  titles  or  short  sentences  to  give  gist  of 
story 

(7)  "Putting  title  cards  or  synoptic  sentences  of  a  story  in  right 
order  to  show  story  sequence 

(8)  "Selecting  in  the  book  the  part  of  the  story  included  in  the 
title  or  in  picture  captions 


(* Adapted  from  Georgia  Course  of  Study.) 
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(9)  "Preparation  of  a  story  for  audience  reading,  securing  indi- 
vidual assignments  from  distributed  title  cards 
(10)  "Finding  in  the  library  a  story  (1)  similar  either  in  charac- 
ters or  plot  to  the  one  just  finished,  (2)  similar  in  characters 
but  different  in  plot,  (3)  similar  in  beginning  but  different 
in  ending" 
(From  Minnesota  Course  of  Study.) 

C.  Securing  independence  in  reading 
1.  Phonics 

Phonetics  is  widely  accepted  as  a  device  in  teaching  reading  and  every 
system  of  reading  makes  some  use  of  the  device.  It  is  well  for  every 
teacher  to  follow  the  phonics  suggestions  of  the  manual  accompanying 
the  text.  Phonics,  properly  taught,  is  a  great  aid  to  independence  in 
reading,  but  when  poorly  taught  may  cause  a  child  to  read  and  pro- 
nounce in  a  stilted  or  exaggerated  way.  When  properly  taught, 
phonics  serves  to  develop  ability  to  recognize  words  through  their 
likenesses  and  differences,  and  develops  good  speech  habits,  eliminat- 
ing defects  and  peculiarities.  The  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook  has  the 
following  summary  on  phonics  teaching: 

a.  "The  most  common  faults  of  such  teaching: 

(1)  "Objections  to  the  teaching  of  phonetics  are  based  on  poor 
teaching  methods.  Failure  to  recognize  that  phonetic  training 
is  merely  an  aid  to  independent  reading,  rather  than  an  end 
in  itself,  has  led  to  much  negative  criticism. 

(2)  "Overemphasis  on  phonic  analysis  and  mere  word  recognition 
encourages  the  development  of  'word-callers'.  This  prevents 
the  forming  of  correct  attitudes  of  thoughtful  appreciation. 
Overemphasis  also  leads  to  overlearning;  one  never  knows 
when  desirable  standards  are  reached.  This  results  in  great 
waste  of  time  and  effort.  Overemphasis  frequently  results  from 
the  assumption  that  the  phonetic  attack  is  the  only  method 
of  analysis  which  should  be  used.  As  a  result,  little  or  no 
training  is  given  in  other  methods  of  word  recognition. 

(3)  "The  premature  introduction  of  phonetic  training  and  the 
oversystematic  early  work  frequently  crowd  out  varied  activ- 
ities needed  for  allround  development  of  little  children.  Arti- 
ficial means  of  holding  attention  must  be  used,  as  young 
children  are  not  interested  in  the  refinements  of  analysis.  This 
premature  emphasis  leads  to  lack  of  systematic  work  later 
when  the  children  are  capable  of  more  intensive  training.  The 
second  and  third  grades  are  the  period  in  which  such  training 
should  be  given. 

(4)  "Failure  to  relate  phonetic  training  to  actual  reading  situa- 
tions is  a  serious  fault.  Words  are  introduced  for  phonetic 
drill  without  regard  to  reading  vocabularies. 

(5)  "Neglect  of  individual  needs  results  in  the  same  amount  of 
training  for  all  pupils.  This  provides,  as  a  rule,  too  much  for 
bright  pupils  and  too  little  for  those  who  learn  slowly.  The 
diagnostic  and  remedial  attitude  should  be  taken  throughout. 
Each  child's  needs  should  be  discovered  and  met.  The  test 
should  be  the  ability  of  the  individual  pupil  to  use  phonetics 
independently  and  successfully  in  attacks  on  unknown  words 
which  he  encounters  in  his  reading. 

b.  "Principles  of  phonetic  training 

(1)  "A  definite  system  of  training  in  phonetics  should  be  adopted, 
this  system  to  be  carefully  related  to  a  rich  reading  program. 
The  system  should  stress  the  functional  use  of  phonetic  ele- 
ments in  reading  situations.  The  use  of  phonetic  training  in 
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such  situations  should  not  interfere  with  thought-getting. 
Teachers  should  be  trained  to  consider  this  system  as  a  source 
of  help  to  be  used  rationally. 

(2)  "No  separate  work  in  phonetics  should  be  done  until  the 
child  has  established  the  habits  of  thought-getting,  has  a 
reasonable  stock  of  sight  words  and  has  begun  to  note  freely 
gross  similarities  and  differences  in  words. 

(3)  "All  early  work  in  phonetics  should  be  very  simple;  it 
should  deal  with  common  Tamiliar  words  and  with  phonetic 
elements  needed  by  the  children. 

(4)  "All  phonetic  training  should  deal  with  words  as  units;  at- 
tention to  elements  should  be  secured  by  covering  or  under- 
lining parts  of  the  word.  Whether  the  stress  is  on  the  initial 
or  the  final  blend  will  depend  upon  the  part  giving  the  child 
difficulty. 

(5)  "The  phonetic  elements  taught  should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  best  known  scholarship  in  the  field  of  phonetics. 

(6)  "The  habits  taught  should  lead  to  accurate  pronunciation  and 
enunciation  as  well  as  ready  recognition. 

(7)  "Reasonable  results  should  be  required.  They  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  children's  knowledge  of  a  minimal  number  of 
phonetic  elements  and  by  their  use  of  these  elements  in  actual 
reading  situations. ' ' 

c.  Important  points   for   the  teacher's   guidance: 

While  it  is  not  certainly  known  what  is  the  best  time  to  begin 
the  study  of  phonics,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  authorities  that 
phonetic  work  should  not  be  given  until  the  child  has  a  sight 
vocabulary  of  75-100  words  and  has  formed  the  habit  of  reading 
from  content.  After  the  child  has  ability  to  read  simple  sentences, 
words,  and  phrases,  the  study  of  phonics  becomes  meaningful.  When 
the  child  becomes  conscious  of  similarities  in  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  words  the  study  of  phonics  may  be  begun. 

(1)  A  regular  time,  separate  from  the  reading  period,  should  be 
provided   daily  for  phonics. 

(2)  The  period  should  be  short  and  "snappy"  and  the  work 
well-planned  and  interesting. 

(3)  The  teacher  should  study  the  individual  needs  of  each  pupil 
and  should  teach  those  elements  that  the  child  will  have  oppor- 
tunities to  apply  at  once  in  overcoming  reading  difficulties. 

(4)  The  teacher  should  begin  with  familiar  sight  words  and  drill 
little  on  unusual  sounds. 

(5)  The  teacher  should  plan  the  work  for  both  ear-training  and 
eye-training.  She  should  call  attention  to  the  position  of  lips, 
tongue,  teeth  and  throat  as  each  new  sound  is  introduced. 

(6)  Training  in  phonics  should  be  based  on  the  anticipated  vocabu- 
lary difficulties  in  the  day's  lesson.   (This  is  very  important.) 

d.  What  sounds  to  teach 

(1)  By  the  end  of  the  first  half -year  the  child  should  know  and 
use  in  new  words 

(a)  All  the  consonant  sounds 

(b)  The  phonograms:   ee   (see,  bee);   ed   (ended,  pasted);   ing 
(moving,  sing)  ;   er   (farmer,  after) 

(2)  During  the  second  half-year  the  child  should  learn  and  apply 
to  new  words 

(a)  The  consonant  combinations:   st,  th,  sh,  and  gr 

(b)  All  short  vowel  sounds 
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(e)    The  rule  for  lengthening  the  vowel  before  the  final  e — 

(gate,  stole) 
(d)  Phonograms:     ea     (meat,    ear);     an,    en,    ou     (out,    loud, 
house)  ;   ay    (say)  ;   oo    (good)  ;   oo(   too)  ;   ow    (cow)  ;   ow 
(own,  know)  ;  ill 
The  teacher  may  use  the  grouping  ra-t  or  r-at    (initial  and  final 
blending,    respectively)    as   her   training   has    prepared    her    to    do. 
The  final  blending    (familiar   families — at,   ate,   in,   an,   etc.)    is   a 
common    grouping   found   in    syllabication   in    all    dictionaries    and 
is  a  very  important  means  of  teaching  spelling  of  long  words  to 
older  children. 
(See   Classroom   Teacher   Vol.   II,   for   discussion   of   phonics   and   the 
advantages  of  the  initial  blend.) 

2.  Use  of  context  clues 

Children  may  get  much  help  in  the  interpretation  of  words  from  the 
context.  They  must  be  trained  in  the  proper  and  conscientious  use 
of  the  expedient,  for  there  is  danger  of  abusing  it.  The  following 
suggestions  will  assist  children  in  the  proper  use  of  such  clues:* 

a.  "Develop  motivation  strong  enough  to  push  children  over  difficul- 
ties 

b.  "Anticipate  the  story  by  the  study  of  the  pictures 

c.  "Develop  the  habit  of  selecting  the  known  elements  in  a  word  as 
a  basis  of  solving  it 

d.  "Skip  over  the  word  and  try  to  get  its  meaning  from  the  entire 
sentence.  This  is  probably  the  most  commonly  employed  resource 
in  such  a  situation.  Unless  conscientiously  used,  however,  it  will 
lead  to  careless  reading.  The  reader  should  not  leave  the  sentence 
until  he  has  'made  out'  the  difficult  word." 

3.  Flash  card  drills  (short  exposure) 

a.  Only  words,  phrases,  and  short  sentences  that  the  children  know, 
should  be  flashed,  i.e.,  no  new  terms  should  be  used.  The  purpose 
of  the  flashing  is  to  secure  more  confidence  with  the  words  and 
to  make  the  child  more  ready  in  reading.  Only  words  that  recur 
often  and  are  used  constantly  in  the  child 's  reading  should  be 
used  in  drills,  to  become  an  automatic  part  of  the  reading  vocabu- 
lary. Drill  should  be  on  words  in  phrases  and  sentences  rather  than 
on  isolated  words. 

b.  The  period  of  exposure  should  be  brief  to  encourage  getting  whole 
phrases  or  several  words  in  a  single  quick  "span  of  apprehension". 
The  phrases  should  be  natural  and  logical  thought  divisions  or 
expressions  as,  ' '  after  a  while ",  "by  and  by ' \  "  once  upon  a 
time ' \  "  the  old  gray  horse ' \  "  Easter  eggs ",  "  run  and  hide ' ', 
"and  so",   "braying   mule". 

c.  The  cards  should  be  held  stationary  during  the  brief  exposure,  i.e., 
the  child  should  not  be  expected  to  read  the  flash  card  while  it  is 
in  motion. 

d.  An  easy  view  of  each  card  should  be  provided  for  each  child. 

e.  Flash  card  drills  should  be  short  and  as  varied  as  possible. 

f.  The  needs  of  the  individual  should  determine  the  amount  and 
variety  of  such  exercises.  Much  individual  work  should  be  done. 
Concert  responses  are  of  little  value  because  the  slow  pupil  who 
needs  the  exercise  most  follows  the  lead  of  the  quick  pupil,  or 
becomes  confused  and  fails   entirely  to   respond. 

Flash  card  drills  increase  the  child's  speed  and  comprehension  in 
reading,  decrease  and  prevent  lip  movement  and  pointing,  aid  in  word 
mastery,  and  establish  phrase  and  sentence  unity. 


(*From  Minnesota  Course  of  Study.) 
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4.  Development  of  good  study  habits 

The  assignment  of  attractive,  attainable  goals  which  children  can 
reach  only  through  individual  study  will  help  greatly  to  develop 
independence  in  reading.  The  assignment  should  establish  the  motive; 
it  should  arouse  the  impulse  to  action.  The  words  to  be  studied,  for 
either  pronunciation  or  meaning,  should  be  pointed  out  for  individual 
study  or  should  be  taken  up  as  a  class  exercise.  The  purpose  for 
which  the  teacher  is  assigning  will  govern  the  types  of  pupil  activity. 

a.  Silent  reading  assignments:  Pupils  may  read  silently 

(1)  To  find  out  how  the  story  ends 

(2)  As  preparation  for  dramatization.  Dramatizing  should  follow 
the  reading  of  a  story,  and  not  precede  it. 

(3)  To  answer  questions  asked  orally  by  the  teacher,  or  written  on 
the  board ;  by  selecting  the  word,  phrase,  sentence  or  paragraph 
in  the  reading  that  answers 

(4)  To  carry  out  directions  and  commands  written  on  the  black- 
board or  the  bulletin  board.  Action  sentences  combined  with 
the  child's  name 

(5)  To  pick  from  an  envelope  of  printed  or  written  sentences  the 
proper  answers  to  a  set  of  questions 

(6)  Choosing  from  a  list  of  words  to  fill  in  blank  spaces  in  sen- 
tences 

(7)  To  attach  labels  to  the  proper  objects 

(8)  To  place  titles  or  name  cards  under  the  right  picture  (matching 
pictures  and  phrases) 

(9)  To  read  in  the  reader  until  they  find  the  same  sentence  written 
on  the  board 

(10)  To  read  to  illustrate  the  story  by  drawings,  pictures,  or  clay 
modelling 

(11)  To  label  colors  with  their  names  or  to  color  names  of  objects 
correctly,  as  pumpkin   (yellow),  apple   (red) 

(12)  To  arrange  lists  of  words  as  opposites,  or  for  likenesses,  etc., 
as  big,  little;  dog,  barks;  good,  kind 

(13)  To  discuss  the  story  and  ask  one  another  questions 

(14)  To  respond  with  other  words  than  those  on  flash  cards  and  yet 
having  a  similar  meaning  as  "go  fast,  run '* \  tl kind,  good ' ' ; 
or  to  respond  to  questions  on  flash  cards  by  giving  the 
answers 

(15)  To  read  the  story  in  preparation  for  oral  reading  before  an 
audience.  To  secure  fluency  and  smoothness  in  oral  reading, 
much  re-reading  silently  is  necessary.  The  child  may  even  be 
allowed  to  practice  reading  aloud  in  a  quiet  corner  by  himself 
to  secure  the  desired  smoothness. 

(16)  To  read  to  get  information  on  how  to  play  a  game.  If  these 
directions  are  prepared  by  the  children  themselves,  it  is  a 
helpful  language  exercise  and  shows  them  the  need  of  clearness 
of  expression  to  insure  comprehension  by  other  members  of  the 
group. 

(17)  To  read  to  see  how  this  story  differs  from  one  read  at  an 
earlier  time 

(18)  To  be  able  to  choose  from  the  blackboard  list  of  words, — those 
that  describe  the  characters  of  the  story 

b.  Oral  reading  assignments:  Very  early  the  pupil  should  learn  to 
give  pleasure  to  others  through  oral  reading.  An  audience  situation 
should  be  arranged  so  that  children  may  read  orally 
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(1)  To  enjoy  their  new  skill 

(2)  To  enjoy  the  rhythm  of  a  poem  or  jingle 

(3)  To  entertain  another  grade,  visitors,  or  home  folks 

(4)  To  read  what  the  different  characters  say  or  do 

(5)  To  read  the  most  interesting,  best-liked  or  funniest  part  of 
the  story 

(6)  To  read  from  the  books  the  answers  to  questions  asked  by  the 
teacher 

(7)  To  dramatize  the  lesson,  using  books 

(8)  To  show  how  well  they  have  overcome  certain  difficulties 
through  group  practice  or  through  reading  aloud  at  home.  An 
older  pupil  may  be  assigned  to  listen  to  the  oral  reading  of 
the  beginners  in  this  essential  practice. 

(9)  To  read  to  the  class  stories  or  assigned  portions  of  stories  in 
books  other  than  their  readers.  (This  material  may  be  stories 
cut  out  of  old  readers,  or  it  may  be  library  material  or  favorite 
books.)  The  children  may  prepare  for  such  reading  by  silent 
study  or  if  the  selection  is  sufficiently  easy,  it  may  be  read 
at  sight. 

5.  Seatwork 

Silent  reading  should  play  an  important  part  in  the  seatwork  of  the 
primary  grades.  "Silent  reading  seatwork  may  be  designed,  first,  to 
improve  general  comprehension,  second,  to  increase  rate;  and  third, 
to  develop  accuracy  of  comprehension '  \  The  latter  will  receive  the 
major  emphasis  since  the  first  two  are  more  stressed  in  class  work. 
The  silent  reading  suggestions  given  earlier  may  well  be  used  as 
seatwork.  Seatwork  should  develop  independence  in  reading,  should 
be  in  step  with  the  regular  reading  work  and  should  definitely  ad- 
vance pupils  toward  the  reading  objectives  of  the  grade, 
a.  Guiding  principles  in  construction,  choice  and  use  of  seatwork 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  suggestive  questions:* 

(1)  "Is  it  directly  related  to  the  interests  and  activities  of  the 
grade  at  the  time  of  its  use? 

(2)  "Is  it  constructed  with  some  specific  reading  ability  in  mind? 

(3)  "Is  it  possible  to  check  results?  (Checking  results  should  be 
as  objective  and  accurate  as  possible.) 

(4)  "Is  there  any  arrangement  whereby  a  child  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  recorded  achievement? 

(5)  "Is  there  any  definite  follow-up  of  success  and  failure  with 
help  given  on  difficulties?" 

(6)  Is  there  any  provision  for  individual  differences,  so  the  bright 
child  will  not  form  habits  of  dawdling? 

(7)  Are  children  sometimes  allowed  to  choose  the  material  they 
wish  to  use  for  silent  reading  during  this  period  so  their 
individual  interests,  needs  and  abilities  may  be  met? 

(8)  Is  there  sufficient  variety  in  the  conduct  of  this  period  to 
guard  against  inattention  and  lack  of  interest? 

(9)  "Is  it  a  piece  of  work  which  a  person  of  good  judgment  would 
consider  worth  the  energy  and  time  spent  upon  it? 

(10)  "Are  the  children  thinking,  planning,  for  themselves?  Is  op- 
portunity given  for  initiative  by  devising  other  ways  or  adding 
to  adopted  plan?" 


(*From  Minnesota  Course  of  Study.) 
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b.  Suggestions  for  seatwork 

(1)  Matching 

(a)  Colors  and  words 

(b)  Numbers  and  words 

(c)  Pictures  and  words,  phrases  and  sentences 

(d)  Names  and   descriptive  words 

(e)  Names  and  action  words 

(f)  Words  of  the  same  families 

(2)  Work  with  alphabet  or  word  cards 

(a)  Building  up  sentences 

(b)  Answering  questions 

(3)  Following  directions 

(a)  Using  such  words  as  " color",  "draw",  "cut  out", 
"mold",    "paste",    in    activities    to    illustrate    reading 

(b)  In  learning  to  play  games  (group  activity) 

(c)  In  sandtable  construction 

(4)  Questions 

(a)  To  be  answered  by  "yes"  or  "no" 

(b)  To  be  answered  by  drawings 

(c)  To  be  answered  by  numbers  or  words  taken  from  the  story 

(d)  To  be  answered  specifically  and  personally — as  "My  name 
is  John" 

(5)  Work  with  phonic  elements 

(a)  From  lists  of  words  allow  children  to  pick  out  known 
phonograms 

(b)  From  headlines  or  advertisements  allow  them  to  draw 
colored  circles  or  cut  out  known  phonograms  or  words 

(6)  Making  booklets 

(a)  A  pictorial  dictionary 

(b)  Phonetic  booklet,  or  A.  B.  C.  booklet 

(c)  Booklets  with  sentences,  phrases,  words,  and  characters 
illustrated  by  drawings  and  cuttings  from  magazines 

(d)  Child's  own  booklet  of  words  (dictionary)  containing  the 
words  he  knows  and  can  use 

(e)  Booklet  of  poems,  months,  or  questions  and  answers 

(7)  Work  with  sentences 

(a)  Cup-up  sentences  to  be  assembled  into  sentences  and 
stories 

(b)  Incomplete  sentences  to  be  finished  by  addition  of  a  word 
to  be  chosen  from  a  list,  or  by  reference  to  story 

(8)  Vocabulary  emphasis 

(a)  "The  Intruder" — Lists  of  words  containing  one  word 
bearing  no  relation  to  the  others.  The  object  is  for  chil- 
dren to  cross  out  or  underline  the  word  out  of  place 

(b)  Classifying  words  according  to  a  given  category,  as  pets 
— cat,  dog,  bird,  pony,  rabbit 

(c)  Listing  words  that  show  action,  that  describe  or  name 
objects 

(d)  Listing  difficult  or  new  words 
(0)    Improving  general  comprehension 

(a)  Kiddles  and  puzzles  are  valuable  aids  to  silent  reading 
efforts.   Pupils  enjoy  composing  them. 
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(b)  Beading  for  dramatization  should  be  given  a  prominent 
place  in  training  children  to  get  the  thought  from  literary 
material 

(c)  Much  reading  of  easy  material  for  securing  comprehension. 
Occasionally   the   teacher   should   check    on   comprehension. 

(d)  Reading  stories  to  tell  to  the  class  during  the  story  hour 

(e)  Rereading  stories  to  answer  thought  questions  or  to  carry 
on  a  discussion 

(f)  Questions  given  or  problems  set  before  the  reading  ta 
motivate  purposive  reading 

(g)  Reading  with  the  purpose  of  asking  questions  of  class- 
mates. The  child  must  be  prepared  to  answer  his  own 
questions. 

(h)  Questions  to  test  the  child's  ability  to  grasp  the  meaning 

of  a  sentence,  paragraph,  or  story 
(i)    Reading    with    the    purpose    of    illustrating    the    story,    a 

scene  in  the  story,  or  describing  a  character 
(j)   Reading  a  selection  for  the  purpose  of  having  children  tell 

why  they  do  or  do  not  like  it.    It  is  a  valuable  exercise  to 

have  children  read  several  stories  and  tell  which  they  like 

best,  giving  reasons   for   their  choice. 

(10)  Increasing  rate  of  reading 

(a)  Much  reading  of  easy  material 

(b)  Rereading  as  seatwork  after  removing  mechanical  handi- 
caps through  word  study  and  phonics  drills  in  class 

(c)  Reading  to  find  answers  to  interesting  questions 

(d)  Rereading  for  mere  enjoyment 

(e)  Reading   under   time   pressure 

(f)  Reading  silently  before  reading  orally 

Increasing  rate  should  be  accompanied  by  increasing  compre- 
hension. It  is  very  important  to  check  or  test  for  comprehension 

(11)  Much  valuable  commercial  seatwork  may  be  purchased.    (See 
Bibliography  for  seatwork.) 

6.  The  Story  Hour  in  a  reading  program 

(See  stories  for  this  grade  listed  at  the  end  of  the  Reading  Outlines.) 
The  story  hour  offers  many  possibilities  for  developing  independence 
in  reading  by  caring  for  individual  differences  and  stimulating  to 
wider  reading  those  children  who  respond  to  personal  recommenda- 
tions, and  those  children  who  wish  to  share  with  others  their  joy  in 
a  story.  The  story  hour  may  come  at  stated  times  each  week  with 
some  definite  preparation  for  it,  or  it  may  come  whenever  enough 
children  indicate  their  readiness  to  contribute.  This  may  be  done  by 
children  signing  their  names  to  a  chart  headed  ' '  I  have  something  to 
read  or  tell".  During  the  early  part  of  the  first  grade,  children  should 
have  access  to  many  picture  books.  Some  general  suggestions  for  mak- 
ing the  story  hour  interesting  and  helpful  should  be  discussed  with 
the  children  and  the  class  should  formulate  a  suggestive  list  of  points 
that  may  be  used  to  guide  them  in  the  choice  and  telling  of  their 
stories.  The  teacher  should  herself  tell  and  read  stories  so  the  children 
will  have  a  standard  to  follow. 

7.  Defects  in  reading 

The  work  in  the  first  grade  should  be  more  in  the  nature  of  preven- 
tion of  than  of  curing  deficiencies,  since  the  foundation  of  right  or 
wrong  habits  is  laid  in  this  grade.  The  first  grade  teacher  should 
know  the  general  causes  of  deficiencies  and  particular  disabilities 
likely  to  appear  in  her  grade.  She  should  be  particularly  concerned 
about : 
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a.  Slow  and  inaccurate  reading 

b.  Careless   habits,    as    child's    reading    over    difficult   words    without 
understanding  them,  and  poor  study  habits 

c.  Beading  word  by  word — "word  calling" 

d.  Aimless  reading 

Much  can  be  done  to  overcome  the  above  by  phonic  drills,  flash  card 
work,  proper  motivation,  and  easy  reading 
8.  Memory  work 

The  memorization  of  short  easy  rhymes  will  lead  to  the  reading  of 
them.  The  children  will  generally  find  pleasure  and  delight  in  commit- 
ing  to  memory  a  selection  if  their  interest  has  been  aroused  and  they 
understand  the  meaning  and  beauty  of  it.  (See  poems  suggested  for 
memorizing  listed  at  the  end  of  the  Reading  Outlines  and  see  sug- 
gestion in  Language  Outlines.) 

IV.  Attainments 

A.  Command  of  a  reading  vocabulary  of  four  hundred  fifty  to  six  hundred 
words   (450-600) 

B.  Ability  to  read  easily  and  comprehend  well  reading  material  suited  to 
first  grade 

C.  Ability  to  read  silently  suitable  work-type  material  with  few  or  no  lip 
or  head  movements  or  finger  pointing;  and  with  forward  eye-movements 

D.  Ability  to  read  suitable  material  orally  with  good  expression  and  suf- 
ficient fluency  and  interest  to  hold  an  audience 

F.  Ability  to  read  silently  for  a  purpose,  as  to  answer  questions,  to  prepare 
for  oral  reading  or  telling,  to  list  words,  to  take  part  in  discussion 

F.  Ability  to  use  phonetic  analysis  and  context  clues  in  solving  unfamiliar 
or  difficult  words 

0.  Ability  to  read  in  thought  units;   having  regard  for  proper  phrasing 

H.  Ability  and  willingness  to  handle  books  efficiently  and  carefully,  using 
table  of  contents  and  order  of  paging,  and  showing  ability  to  find 
readily  what  one  is  looking  for 

1.  Ability  to  do  the  assigned  seatwork  in  a  reasonably  short  time 

J.  Possession  of  a  genuine ,  interest  in  reading  as  evidenced  by  becoming 
completely  absorbed  in  the  content  of  interesting  selections  when  reading 
independently 

K.  Completion  of  from  eight  to  twenty-five  primers  and  first  readers  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  of  the  children  and  the  availability  of  materials 

V.  Commercial  Seatwork 

A  set  of  pocket  boards,  words  and  pictures  of  high  educational  value  sold  by 
The  Teachers  Cooperative  Center  Store,  432  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. This  seatwork  may  be  used  as  a  game  by  two  pupils 
The  Key  to  Reading,  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.,  Danville,  N.  Y.  Pupils  may 
match  words  and  pictures  and  build  original  sentences  with  this  set 
Mother  Goose  Puzzle  Cards,  Noble  and  Noble,  Publishers,  New  York 
My  Progress  Book  in  Reading   for  Beginners,   American   Education  Press, 
Inc.,  40  S.  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Eighteen  cents 

Individual  Diagnostic  Silent  Reading  Seatwork  Tests   (for  the  Child  Story 
Primer)  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Happy  Hour  Projects  in  Silent  Reading  No.  1.  Webster  Publishing  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri 
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Silent  Beading  Workbook  for  use  with  Elson  Basic  Primer  and  Book  One, 

Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Seat  Work  in  Story  form  by  Miss  Scolley,  Newson  and  Company,  623  So., 

Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Silent  Eeading  Seat  Work  for  Primary  Grades,  No.  2003  Thought  Questions 

and  Answers.  The  Harter  School  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Silent    Reading    Seat    Work.    For    Primary    Grades,    No.    2004.    Descriptive 

Silhouettes.  Animals  by  Florence  and  Mabel  Goldstein,  The  Harter  School 

Supply  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Silent  Reading  Seat  Work  for  Primary  Grades,  No.  2005— The  Harter  School 

Supply  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Workbooks  to  accompany  Gates  and  Huber's   The  Work-Play  Primer  and 

First  Reader,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 

Grades  Two  and  Three 

1 '  The  period  of  rapid  progress  in  fundamental  attitudes,  habits  and  skills ' ' 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

This  is  a  period  of  rapid  growth  in  the  fundamental  attitudes,  habits  and 
skills  on  which  intelligent  interpretation,  speed  of  silent  reading,  and  fluent 
accurate  oral  reading  depend.  Studies  of  the  progress  of  pupils  show  that 
a  large  majority  of  them  fulfill  all  requirements  during  the  second  and 
third  grades.  Pupils  who  learn  slowly  may  require  instruction  similar  to 
that  recommended  for  this  period  in  grades  above  the  second  and  third. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  Attitudes 

1.  Greater  interest  in  books  and  a  desire  to  read  as  shown  by  voluntary 
library  reading,  reading  during  free  period,  bringing  books  to  school, 
taking  books  home,  offering  suggestions  as  to  stories  read,  willingness 
to  take  part  in  discussion 

2.  Realization  that  books  are  useful  as  shown  by  the  habit  of  looking  in 
them  for  information 

3.  Increased  desire  to  own  books,  and  greater  care  shown  in  handling  all 
books 

B.  Skills,  habits  and  knowledge 

1.  Thought-getting 

a.  Greater  ability  to  comprehend  word,  phrase,  and  sentence 

b.  Ability  to  select  and  group  ideas 

c.  Ability  to  select  main  ideas  (a  beginning  in  evaluating  ideas  and 
useful  later  in   outlining) 

d.  Ability  to  organize  a  sequence  of  events,  as  in  telling  or  drama- 
tizing a  story 

e.  Ability  to  interpret  effectively  the  reading  materials  assigned  in 
connection  with  other  school  activities,  as  solving  simple  problems, 
following  directions  for  seatwork,  understanding  blackboard  direc- 
tions for  language  and  health  work  and  directions  for  games 

f .  Ability  to  read  silently  with  good  comprehension  material  suitable 
for  the  grade  at  rates  of  100  to  115  words  per  minute  in  the  second 
grade,  and  115  to  135  words  per  minute  in  the  third  grade 

2.  Vocabulary 

a.  Knowledge  of  greater  number  of  sight  words 

b.  Greater  ability  to  recognize  new  words  through  context  clues 
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c.  Greater  ability  to  apply  knowledge  of  phonics  to  learning  of  new 
words 
3.  Mechanics  of  reading 

a.  Increased  span  of  recognition  involving  reading  by  thought  units 

b.  Elimination  of  finger  pointing  and  head  or  lip  movement 

c.  Establishing  the  habit  of  reading  independently 

d.  Improvement  in  enunciation,  correct  pronunciation,  proper  phras- 
ing and  well  modulated  and  expressive,  voice  in  reading  and  class 
activities 

e.  Ability  to  read  more  rapidly  silently  than  orally 

f.  Greater  facility  in  finding  stories  by  page  numbers  and  in  the  use 
of  table  of  contents,  and  beginning  of  ability  to  locate  books  in 
the  library 

g.  Habitually  correct  posture  in  oral  (standing  position)  and  silent 
(sitting  position)  reading  and  consistent  use  of  proper  light  in 
reading 

III.  Procedure  and  Content 

It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  know  that  even  though  the  second  and  third 
grades  are  grouped  together  in  this  outline  as  far  as  general  characteristics, 
aims,  and  procedures  are  concerned,  each  class  is  to  be  organized  Separately 
and  to  study  its  own  content  and  text  books.  The  two  grades  are  not  to  be 
;: combined  in  the  same  reading  class. 

A.  Daily  reading  lessons  for  developing  reading  power 

It  is  well  to  begin  the  work  in  the  second  grade  with  first  readers  or 
primers,  and  to  begin  the  third  grade  work  with  a  second  reader — this  is 
for  the  purpose  of  review  if  necessary,  and  it  gives  the  child  much 
needed  self-confidence  after  the  long  vacation,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
achievement  of  the  group  will  be  such  as  to  warrant  keeping  on  with 
the  lower -grade  book  for  a  while.  These  books  should  be  new  to  the 
child,  i.e.,  they  should  not  be  books  the  contents  of  which  were  studied 
the  year  before.  They  should  be  difficult  enough  to  challenge  and  easy 
enough  to  insure,  success.  Each  room  should  be  supplied  with  literary 
readers  containing  easy  content  reading  material  and  one  to  three  sets 
of  silent  readers  which  give  materials  for  training  in  specific  reading 
abilities.  Silent  reading  lessons  should  not  be  taught  regularly,  but  as 
the  need  for  improvement  in  certain  reading  skills  is  shown,  lessons  should 
be  provided  to  overcome  the  weaknesses. 
1.  Exploratory  lessons  of  the  first  week  to  discover  the  reading  abilities 

of  the  group.  Such  lessons  will  serve  as  guiding  posts  to  future  work. 

Suggestions  for  teacher's  guidance 

a.  Introduction  to  book,  calling  attention  to  title,  illustrations,  table 
of  contents,  with  questions  similar  to  the  following: 

(1)  How  many  poems  by  Rossetti,  (Stevenson,  Field)  can  you  find 
listed?    (Skimming,  knowledge  of  location  of  author,  table  of 

#  contents.) 

(2)  Do  you  find  any  stories  that  you  think  are  fairy  stories,  stories 
of  every  day  life,  stories  of  animals?  (Organization,  study  of 
pictures  and  inference  from  title.) 

(3)  Find  a  story  about  a  bird,  about  winter,  about  Christmas 

(4)  Are  there  any  stories  you  have  read  before?  (Establishing 
feelings  of  familiarity.) 

(5)  What  story  seems  to  fit  the  first  picture?  (Purposive  selection) 
Read  the  story  to  see  if  it  really  does. 
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b.  Discovering  reading  status  of  the  class 

(1)  Poor  reading  habits 

As  children  read  silently,  the  teacher  should  note  evidences 
of  poor  reading  mechanics  as  pointing  with  the  finger,  lip 
movement,  vocalization,  inattention,  too  great  haste,  short 
eye-span,  etc.  Remedial  work  should  follow  the  discovery  of 
such  weaknesses. 

(2)  Testing  comprehension 

As  each  child  finishes  the  reading,  the  teacher  should  pass  out 
sheets  with  some  form  of  objective  questions,  as  yes-no,  or  short 
answer  type  and  during  the  reading  she  should  note  good  study 
habits  as 

(a)  Checking  of  work 

(b)  Rereading    (Very    important     for   comprehension   and 
fluency) 

(c)  Finding  another  story  in  the  book  to  read 

(d)  Careful  reading  of  the  questions 

On  each  sheet  should  be  recorded  the  time  for  finishing  the  story. 
This  gives  the  teacher  an  idea  of  the  rate  of  reading.  On  examining 
the  results  ol  the  test  the  teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to  group 
roughly  the  errors  under  such  heads  as  errors  caused  by  guessing, 
by  lack  of  retention,  by  failure  to  grasp  meanings  or  central  idea, 
by  meagre  meaning  vocabulary,  by  failure  to  read  details,  by  care- 
lessness or  haste. 

c.  Suggested  class  procedure  after  silent  reading 

(1)  Discussion  of  the  story  in  terms  of  the  purpose:  Did  the  story 
fit  the  picture1?  What  scene  in  the  story  does  it  illustrate?  Are 
all  the  people  in  the  story  shown  in  the  picture?  Did  you 
find  any  word  pictures  (descriptions)  that  could  have  been 
illustrated?  How?  Did  you  find  any  other  interesting  stories? 
There  should  be  given  opportunity  for  oral  reading  in  the 
primary  grades.  The  oral  reading  may  be  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions, or  the  finding  of  the  most  interesting  or  exciting  parts, 
etc. 

(2)  The  seat  work  assigned  should  be  built  on  the  interest  aroused 
during  the  reading  class  as : 

(a)  Illustrate  by  drawings  or  paper  cuttings  the  descriptions 
found  in  the  reading  of  the  story 

(b)  Make  a  list  of  words  used  in  the  story  that  describe 

(c)  Name  the  characters  and  tell  what  each  said  to  the 

(d)  Make  a  list  of  difficult  or  new  words.  (These  should  then 
be  drilled  upon  in  word  study  period.) 

(e)  Reread  the  story  for  oral  reading,  for  telling  to  an  absent 
member  of  the  class  or  for  dramatizing 

Reading  lessons  for  developing  skill  (Improvement  in  reading  tech- 
nique) 

There  should  be  a  specific  need  for  the  drill  or  for  the  development 
of  the  skill,  and  the  child  should  recognize  that  need.  The  many 
silent  reading  texts  give  lessons  for  developing  reading  technique. 
The  teacher  should  follow  directions  carefully  and  insist  on  children 
doing  the  same.  It  is  best  that  these  books  be  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  except  during  the  period  of  use.  In  training  lessons,  the 
content  is  subordinated  to  the  method,  and  in  training  lessons  three 
main  purposes  dominate,  il lessons  to  increase  rate,  to  improve  pupils' 
comprehension  of  both  meaning  and  comprehension,  and  to  expand 
the  pupils'  vocabulary". 
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a.  For  increasing  rate 

(1)   Flash  card  drills  of  increasing  longer  units 

This  increases  the  size  of  the  thought  unit  or  word  group 
that  the  child  is  able  to  comprehend  at  a  single  fixation  of 
the  eye.  Words  should  be  chosen  from  the  text  for  drills.  The 
following  are  merely  suggestive 

(a)  Single  words  showing  relation 

into  out  before 

over  above  outside 

left  right  across 

(b)  Two  word  phrases  showing  time 
One  day  All  morning 
That  day  Every  night 
At  last    •  Soon  after 
Very  late  Too  soon 
Ever  since                                     Just  as 
Next  time                                      What  time 

(c)  Three  word  phrases  showing  "where" 
Along  the  road  Beside  the  gate 
All  the  way  On  the  way 
Under  a  tree                                In  the  woods 
By  the  pond                                 Not  far  away 
In  the  field                                   Over  the  roof 

(d)  Four  word  phrases  indicating  time 
In  a  little  while  A  long  time  ago 
Early  the  next  day  In  a  few  moments 
For  a  long  time                           By  the  next  year 
A  snowy  Christmas  Eve             At  the  very  last 
So  the  day  ended                         Once  upon  a  time 

(e)  Five  word  phrases  indicating  time 
The  end  of  the  day  As  fast  as  he  could 
and  so  the  time  passed                Very  early  in  the  morning 
A  long,  long  time  ago  Now  there  was  a  time 

(f)  Carrying  out  action  directions 
Flash  cards  may  be  used  to  have  children  perform  actions 
as  the  following:  (The  teacher  should  call  on  individuals  to 
perform  these  actions.    The  class  might  be  divided  in  two 
sections  and  as  a  child  from  one  side  is  called  on  to  per- 
form an  action,  his  doing  so  correctly  and  promptly  would 
entitle  his  side  to  a  score.  The  contest  element  adds  much 
to  the  interest  developed.) 
Stand  up  Bead  to  me 
Walk  fast  Give  me  a  book 
Turn  around  Write  your  name 
Hop  to  the  door  Face  the  class 
Go  to  your  seats                          Get  the  red  book  for  me 
Fly  to  the  board                          Hop  on  one  foot 
Look  out  of  the  window           Jump  three  times 
Put  some  paper  in  the  basket    Bun  fast 

The   directions   for   the   third    grade   would   be   considerably   more 

difficult  and  longer  than  those  for  the  second. 

(2)   Phonic  drills 

(For  "Value  of  Phonies"  and  "Points  to  be  Kept  in  Mind 
in  Developing  Phonics ' '  see  Pennell  and  Cusack  's  ' '  How  to 
Teach  Reading"  pp.  78-92.)  There  should  be  a  review  and 
application  of  the  consonants,  short  vowels  and  phonograms 
taught  earlier.  ' '  Six-sevenths  of  the  words  the  child  must 
learn  are  phonetic  in  character".  The  new  phonetic  elements 
to  be  taught  follow 
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For  the  second  grade 

(a)  Long  vowel  sounds 

(b)  Double  consonants:  br,  dr,  wh,  pi,  fl,  sp,  ch,  sh,  bl,  tr,  cr, 
cl,  sn,  sm,  sw,  tw 

(c)  Phonograms:  al,  at,  it,  et,  ai  (wait,  air)  ail,  an,  and,  all, 
ent,  ide,  in,  un 

(d)  Silent  letters:  k  before  n — know;  g  before  n — gnaw; 
w  before  r — write ;  b  after  m — lamb  ;  gh  after  i — sigh 

(e)  The  three  sounds  of  ed:   as  in  pasted,  washed,  filled 

(f)  The  alphabet:  Before  the  end  of  this  grade  the  child 
should  learn  to  give  the  alphabet  in  order.  An  alphabet 
song  is  helpful  in  memorizing  the  alphabet.  Continued 
practice  in  learning  relative  location  of  letter  in  the 
alphabet. 

For  the  third  grade 

(g)  Vowel  equivalents:  a,  ai,  ay,  ey,  ei  (eight);  o,  oa,  ow; 
ou,  au,  aw;  oi,  oy;  e,  ee,  ea,  ei,  ie;  u,  ew,  ui   (suit) 

(h)  Consonant    combinations:    gh    and    ph    usually    have    the 

sounds  of  / 
(i)    Much  drill  on  final  consonants  and  blending 
(j)   Application  of  phonetic  elements  to  words  of  two  or  three 
syllables.    Children    should    be    given    words    entirely    un- 
familiar to  them  to  work  out  through  knowledge  of  phono- 
grams and  syllabication.   The  following  are  the  kinds  of 
words  which  should  have  such  treatment: 
preceded  wonderful 

suddenness  merchant 

concern  awkward 

pumpkin  extended 

Phonics  and  word  study  should  make  a  child  more  independent, 
should  aid  in  overcoming  difficulties  and  should  therefore, 
increase  his  rate  of  reading.  The  study  of  phonics  should  aid 
in  enunciation  and  pronunciation  and  in  the  development  of 
speech  coordinations.  For  that  reason,  it  is  very  valuable  in 
these  grades  of  rapid  reading  progress.  Drill  on  difficulties 
helps  to  eliminate  regressive  eye-movements. 

(3)  Much  reading  of  easy  material 

(4)  Rereading    for    enjoyment    of    stories    after    difficulties    have 
been  mastered  and  for  fluency  in  oral  reading 

(5)  Reading    under    time    limit    followed    by    informal    tests.     The 
teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  over-stimulate  the  children. 

(6)  Skimming  to  find  answers  to  questions 

(7)  Keeping   records   of   accomplishment,    as    graphs.     This    stimu- 
lates   child's   interest   in   his   improvement 

(8)  Avoidance  of  too  much  oral  work 

(9)  Repeated  reading  under  guidance  of  a  new  purpose  which  is 
a  real  motive 

(10)   Avoidance  of  vocalization,  and  of  head  and  finger  movement 
.  For  increasing  comprehension 

(1)  Stimulating  interest  in  trying  to  improve 

(2)  Stimulating  interest  through  progress  records 

(3)  Reading  to  find  specific  answers  to  factual  questions 

(4)  Silent  reading  directions  for  seat  work 
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(5)   Checking  silent  reading  by  informal  tests,   yes — no;    multiple 


(6) 

(7) 
(8) 


(9) 
(10) 

(11) 
c.  For 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 

(6) 
(7) 


(8) 

(9) 
(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


choice ;    completion ; 
lowing  properly 
I  sleep 

I  brush  my  teeth 
I  take  a  full  bath 
I  try  to  sit  and 
Flash    cards    to   be 


matching    phrases    as    arranging    the    fol- 


every  morning  and  evening 

more  than  once  a  week 

stand  up  straight 

ten  hours  or  more  every  night 
answered   by    carrying   out    directions    as, 
' '  Hop  on  your  left  foot '  ',  "  Get  out  your  readers ' ' 
Listing  words  and  writing  their   opposites 
Answering  thought  questions  as  a  means  of  better  evaluating 
what  is  read  and  as  a  means  of  solving  simple  problems  such 
as   ' '  In  what  ways  were  the  cavedwellers   different  from  the 
tree  dwellers?" 

Increasing  the  meaning  vocabulary 
Solving  riddles  (See  Dootson's  "A  Riddle  Book") 
Matching  Mother  Goose  pictures  and  rhymes 
training  in  organization 
Selecting  another  title  for  the  story 
Suggesting  a  different  ending 

Telling  the  story  by  means  of  an  outline  made  by  the  teacher 
Picking  out  the  main  parts  or  divisions  of  a  story 
Picking  out  the  part  that  is  the  funniest,  the  most  exciting, 
the  saddest 

Arranging  the  incidents  of  the  story  in  proper  order 
Picking  out  the  main  scenes  of  the  story  in  order  to :  dramatize 
or   tell  the   story;    make   a  continuous   poster,   a  picture   show 
(using  rolls  of  wall  paper  or  rolling  paper  on  a  curtain  rod), 
a  puppet  show,  a  sandtable  scene 

Finding  the  topic  sentence  of  a  paragraph  if  the  paragraph 
is  well-organized  and  not  too  difficult 

Learning  to  play. a  game  from  printed  or  written  directions 
Matching  paragraphs  and  headings:  From  a  series  of  num- 
bered paragraphs  and  disarranged  lists  of  appropriate  names 
for  them,  the  child  reads  and  matches  the  title  to  the  para- 
graph. Clippings  from  guide  books,  magazines,  and  old  read- 
ers, may  be  used  for  this  purpose 

Learning  to  make  quick  decisions :  The  teacher  asks  the 
question,  "When  should  you  say?"  and  then  flashes  cards 
with  expressions :  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  sorry.  You  are 
welcome.  Or  in  answer  to  the  question,  ' '  What  should  you 
do?"  uses  flash  cards  with:  If  your  house  catches  on  fire? 
When  you  sneeze?  When  at  a  party?  When  crossing  the 
street? 

Picking  out  of  a  list  of  phrases  those  that  pertain  to  a  cer- 
tain  word   as 

Word  Phrases  selected  from  others 

Spring 


green  grass 
Easter  bunnies 
songs  of  birds 
daffodils 
pussy  willows 

(13)  Listing  all  the  statements  that  prove  that  a  certain  thing  is 
true,  or  listing  the  details  concerning  a  certain  topic 

(14)  Reading  in  thought  units  with  regard  to  phrasing  and  punctu- 
ation 
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(15)  Fitting  poems  and  their  titles;  Envelopes  containing  four  or 
five  poems  cut  from  discarded  readers,  or  typed  by  the  teacher, 
and  titles  to  these  on  separate  slips  may  be  provided.  Children 
are  to  read  the  poems  and  find  the  proper  title.  A  " joker' ' 
may  be  included,  i.e.,  a  title  that  could  not  reasonably  be 
used. 

d.  For  developing  retention 

(1)  Oral  reproduction  of  stories  which  have  been  read  silently 

(2)  Dramatizing 

(3)  Answering  a  set  of  questions  about  a  story  after  it  has  been 
studied 

(4)  Discussing  a  story  with  other  members  of  the  class 

(5)  Eereading  a  story  after  an  interval  of  a  day  or  a  week 

(6)  Locating  sentences  which  the  teacher  has  written  on  the 
board  by  telling  what  story  or  what  part  of  a  story  they 
have  come  from 

(7)  Eeviewing  stories  occasionally  by  naming  the  characters  and 
telling  what  they  did,  and  by  comparing  with  stories  read  at 
other  times 

(8)  Using  content  material  as  basis  for  class  discussion  and  to 
answer   questions 

(9)  Eeading  silently  rules  for  game  so  children  may  play  it  at 
recess 

(10)  Eeading  silently  for  a  specified  time  and  answering  questions 
asked  by  the  teacher,  or  reproducing  what  was  read.  The 
teacher  may  call  first  on  the  poor,  then  the  average,  and 
lastly  on  the  good  readers.  (This  order  is  necessary  so  each 
can  be  expected  to  have  something  to  contribute.  If  the- best 
readers  were  asked  questions  they  would  probably  answer  so 
well  that  there  would  be  little  for  the  poorer  ones  to  add.) 

(11)  Eeading  to  answer  factual  questions  as  "How  many  animals 
in  the  story?" 

The    suggestions   for    developing   retention   also   aid   in    fixing   the 
vocabulary. 

e.  For  training  in  ability  to  locate  information 

(1)  Eapid  skimming  of  material  for  a  specific  purpose,  as 

(a)  To  find  what  a  certain  character  said  or  did 

(b)  To  find  the  most  exciting  part,  etc. 

(c)  To  prove  a  point  through  locating  a  word  or  phrase 

(2)  Using  the  table  of  contents,  titles  and  pictures  as  clues  to 
locate  certain  kinds  of  stories 

(3)  Eeading  from  several  books  (adapted  to  the  grade)  short 
selections  on  definite  topics  as  safety,  health,  courtesy,  and 
then  telling  which  they  liked  best  and  the  reasons.  The  pupils 
may  read  to  answer  questions  on  those  topics. 

(4)  Finding  a  word  or  phrase  in  the  book  that  means  the  same 
as  another  word  or  phrase 

(5)  Locating  exact  words  or  phrases  in  the  book 

f.  For  increasing  vocabulary  and  ability  in  word  discrimination 

(1)  Phonic  and  flash  card  drills.  The  flash  cards  should  be 
phrase  cards  rather  than  word  cards.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  phonetic  knowledge  attained  should  be  applied  dur- 
ing the  study  reading  period. 

(2)  Study  of  unphonetic  words  needed  in  their  reading — presented 
as  sight  words  in  word  study  period 
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(3)  Securing  meanings  of  new  words  through  context 

(4)  Eepetition  of  vocabulary  for  retention 

(5)  Explanation  and  use  of  words  in  sentences  instead  of  formal 
definitions 

(6)  Acquisition  of  vocabulary  through  wide  contact  with  reading 
material 

(7)  Substitution  of  similar  and  opposite  words  in  the  text  to  see 
how  the  meaning  is  varied 

(8)  Finding   all   the  words   in   the   lesson   with   the   suffix   "er", 
"nig",  "est",  etc. 

(9)  Building  word  lists  according  to  given  criteria,  as  combining 
known  words,  door-step;   naming  parts  of  the  body,  etc. 

(10)  Using  listed   phrases  in   original   sentences 

(11)  Classification  exercises* 

(a)  Lists   of  related  words  containing  one  or   more  unrelated 

words  to  be  crossed  out  as: 

calico  moon  milk 

gingham  sun  coffee 

satin  hills  water 

thread  stars  cocoa 

silk  comet  bread 

(b)  Mixed-up  sentences  to  be  properly  arranged  as: 
Montana-capital-of-state-the-Helena-the-of-is 
Carpenters-men-are-build-who-houses-called 

(c)  Arranging  phrases  under  proper  headings: 
Ocean  Sky  Land 
Phrases 

4  A  large  storm  cloud  A  winding    road 

A  cloud  of  dust  A  blazing  sun 

A  big  fish  A  ship  sailing 

A  green  tree  A  life  boat 

Two  twinkling  stars  A  pale  moon 

The  classification  exercise  listed  may  also  be  used  in  training  les- 
sons for  comprehension  and  organization, 
g.  For  training  in  study  of  informational  material 

"The  habit  of  reading  widely  in  connection  with  the  various  prob- 
lems which  are  studied  in  the  second  and  third  grades  is  very  de- 
sirable. It  is  an  important  means  of  extending  and  enriching  the 
experiences  of  pupils ;  it  supplements  the  somewhat  limited  first- 
hand experience  and  the  oral  reports  which  the  teacher  and  pupils 
can  provide,  and  it  establishes  habits  of  independent  recreational 
reading  and  study  which  are  essential  in  all  grades  above  the 
third".    (Twenty-fourth  Yearbook) 

The  interpretation  of  simple  factual  material  is  very  necessary  for 
the  work  of  these  grades  but  very  often  the  vocabulary  difficulties 
of  available  material  are  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  used.  Then  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  teacher  to  collect  brief  references  from 
several  books  of  suitable  difficulty  and  material  on  certain  topics, 
simplifying  the  language  where  need  be,  and  making  typed  or 
mimeographed  copies  of  this  information  for  the  pupils  to  read. 
Written  or  printed  materials  are  useful  in  connection  with  care 
of  materials,  construction  work,  free-period  activities,  games  and 
study  assignments.  Reading  may  be  utilized  in  preparing  enter- 
tainments,   parties,    dramatizations,    puppet    shows,    and    sandtable 


(* Adapted  from  Pueblo  Course  of  Study.) 
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projects.  Pictures  are  valuable  for  information  gaining  for  these 
grades.  Silent  reading  texts  provide  informational  material.  "Pu- 
pils should  be  led  to  realize  that  study  is  reading;  that  each  study 
lesson  is  also  a  reading  lesson".  Beading  should  become  the  great 
correlating  factor  in  the  curriculum, 
h.  Diagnostic  and  remedial  lessons  in  reading 

Eemedial  work  is  most  effective  when  deficiencies  are  not  of  long 
standing,  so  it  is  important  that  wrong  tendencies  be  corrected  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance.  If  the  teacher  has  carefully 
followed  suggestions  for  training  in  rate,  comprehension,  organiza- 
tion, vocabulary  building,  there  should  be  few  defects.  However, 
if  she  finds  after  careful  diagnosis  through  tests  that  there  are 
weaknesses,  either  individual  or  class,  she  should  plan  at  once 
.  to  correct  them. 

B.  Oral  reading 

Audience  situations  must  be  created  to  secure  best  efforts  in  oral  reading. 
When  the  reader  knows  that  the  class  is  listening,  rather  than  following 
the  context,  he  will  read  with  more  expression  and  have  a  greater  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  conveying  the  thought  to  his  listeners  and  for 
giving  pleasure  to  them. 
1.  Helps  in  teaching  oral  reading 

a.  Thorough  preparation  through  silent  reading,  including  compre- 
hension and  removal  of  vocabulary  difficulties  before  oral  reading 

b.  Understanding  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  what 
he  is  to  read  and  the  desire  to  make  the  audience  enjoy  it  through 
his  reading 

c.  Class  formulated  standards  making  for  effective  oral  reading. 
Such  list  should  be  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  or  be  left  on 
the  blackboard  for  some  days  as  a  guide  to  the  pupils.  Such  guide 
should  include  points  on 

(1)  The  reader 

(a)  Posture 

(b)  Voice  qualities 

(c)  Material — whether   interesting,   new   and   appropriate 

(d)  Preparation — as  shown  by  correct  phrasing,  pronuncia- 
tion of  words,  and  "getting  thought  across' f  to  the  au- 
dience 

(e)  Interest — the  reader  should  put  himself  into  the  spirit 
of  his  material 

(2)  The  audience   (the  class) 

(a)  Attention — the  class  should  be  listening  and  not  doing 
other  things  during  the  oral  reading.  (Often  it  is  neces- 
sary to  motivate  listening  by  setting  up  a  purpose  as: 
listen  to  see  a  picture  and  to  hear  sound  and  rhythm  in 
poetry;  to  enjoy  the  story  and  decide  if  one  wants  to 
read  it  silently;  to  get  certain  information;  to  find  out 
the  answer  to  a  given  question;  to  be  able  to  tell  which 
child  read  his  selection  best.) 

(b)  Interest — shown  in  questions  and  discussion  after  the 
reading 

d.  Mechanical  directions  concerning  punctuation  marks,  and  interrup- 
tions to  correct  errors  should  not  be  made  during  the  reading.  If 
the  reading  is  poor,  the  material  is  probably  too  difficult,  or  the 
preparation  on. the  part  of  the  reader  inadequate. 

e.  Sight  reading  should  be  from  easier  reading  material  than  is  or- 
dinarily used  in  the  grade. 
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2.  Ways  of  motivating  oral  reading 

(See  suggestions  in  First  Grade  Beading  Outline) 
Children  may  read  orally: 

a.  To  conduct  a  morning  exercise  period 

b.  To  develop  ability  to  take  the  leadership  of  a  small  reading  group 

c.  Easy  sight  material  from  one  book,  each  "child  in  turn.  This  gives 
opportunity  to  develop  smoothness  and  fluency. 

d.  To  take  part  in  dramatization 

Because  of  children's  desire  to  act,  dramatization  may  be  made 
one  of  the  most  profitable  means  of  securing  expression  in  reading. 
(See   suggestions  in  Language  Course   for  dramatization.) 

e.  To  take  the  part  of  characters  in  reading  with  much  conversation. 
The  ' '  he  said ' '  and  ' '  she  replied ' '  should  be  eliminated  -when  the 
character  is  talking.  The  teacher  or  a  pupil  may  read  the  descrip- 
tive or  content  part. 

f.  In  groups  for  practice.  Later  the  members  of  the  groups  may  read 
their  selections  to  the  entire  class,  or  one  member  of  the  group  may 
be  chosen  to  read  the  selection  to  the  class. 

g.  In  groups  to  decide  later  which  group  reads  a  selection  best.  Part 
of  the  class  may  make  the  judging  group. 

h.  From  an  interesting  new  book  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  each  taking 
turn.  Several  groups  may  be  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  room, 
each  with  a  different  book.  Each  group  should  select  a  leader  who 
should  see  that  each  pupil  reads  in  turn  and  an  appropriate  amount. 
A  list  should  be  kept  of  words  on  which  the  group  needs  help  and 
that  list  should  be  mastered  in  word-study  period.  The  teacher 
should  pass  from  group  to  group,  giving  help  where  needed  and 
noting  deficiencies  for  class  study. 

i.    Poems  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  for  the  pleasure  of  others 

j.  In  work-type  reading  or  content  lessons  to 

(1)  Prove   a   point 

(2)  Support  an  opinion  they  are  defending 

(3)  Get   before  the   class   a   statement   about   which   there   is   mis- 
understanding or  about  which  more  information  is  needed 

k.  Minutes  of  the  meeting  or  reports  of  committees  in  club  activities 
1.    In  other  rooms  an  invitation  or  announcement  concerning  a  school 
program,  picnic  or  party 

C.  Appreciation  lessons  and  memory  work — Becreational  reading 

Appreciation  of  literature  is  one  of  the  leading  aims  in  teaching  read- 
ing. Appreciation  means  proper  estimation.  Strayer  and  Norsworthy  say, 
"Appreciation  belongs  to  the  general  field  of  feeling  rather  than 
knowing  ....  Appreciation  involves  the  presence  of  some  intellectual 
states,  but  in  addition  makes  the  total  complex  of  an  emotional  rather 
than  cognitive  nature  ....  Appreciation  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
is  passive,  contemplative  ....  The  individual  is  satisfied  with  it.  This 
puts  appreciation  in  the  category  of  recreation.  Appreciation  then 
always  involves  the  pleasure  tone,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  enjoyed". 
The  primary  purpose  of  literature  is  to  give  joy,  but  it  also  enriches 
and  enlarges  the  child's  mental  and  moral  life.  Mother  Goose  rhymes, 
stories  and  poems  all  serve  valuable  purposes  in  developing  apprecia- 
tion. Literature  may  be  appreciated  for  its  form,  style,  choice  of  words, 
musical  qualities;  for  its  social  or  human  values  (truth,  sacrifice,  hard- 
ships overcome,  high  motives,  patriotism),  for  its  humor  and  wit,  for 
its  love  of  nature  and  animal  life.  The  teacheTr  must  herself  appreciate 
the  piece  of  literature  she  is  to  teach.  ' '  The  spirit  of  the  emotional 
attitude  must  be  caught  rather  than  taught ' '.    Only  sufficient  attention 
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should  be  paid  to  the  technique  of  literary  types  and  structures  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  content  values.  For 
the  ordinary  person,  ' '  Literature  is  a  thing  to  be  experienced,  not  to  be 
studied ;  to  be  used,  not  to  be  analyzed ;  to  be  pleasurable  experience 
motivated  from  within,  and  not  tasks  arbitrarily  imposed  from  without" 
— Strayer.  The  methods  for  the  appreciation  lesson  can  hardly  be  re- 
duced to  a  formula,  but  in  general  they  involve : 

1.  An  initial  large  view* 

This  should  be  pleasurable  and  vivid.  It  may  be  secured  through 
questions,  and  discussion,  through  setting  a  problem  to  secure  a  high 
degree  of  attention,  through  pictures,  etc.  Often  this  may  best  be 
done  through  the  teacher's  reading  of  poems  and  stories  of  high 
value  (those  beyond  the  pupils'  ability  unless  brought  to  them  first 
by  ear)  for  enjoyment  and  motivation.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  teacher  to  read  poems  first  because  they  are  essentially  auditory 
in  literary  values  and  poetry  is  a  more  difficult  form  of  reading 
than  prose.  This  preparatory  or  introductory  step  should  be  brief 
and  to  the  point. 

2.  Analysis    into    essential    elements 

This  should  be  mainly  to  clear  up  difficulties.  The  teacher  needs 
constantly  to  guard  against  over-analysis.  Too  much  analysis  kills 
enjoyment — the  essential  element  in  appreciation  lessons.  After  the 
difficulties  are  cleared  away,  the  child  may  study  for  himself  (Many 
of  the  word  or  phrase  difficulties  may  have  been  "cleared  up"  in 
an  earlier  word-study  period.) 

3.  A  final  perspective  view  of  the  whole 

l. l  This  step  should  be  synthetical  and  experiential,  with  enough  new 
procedure  and  content  to  make  it  impressive".  It  may  take  the  fol- 
lowing forms : 

a.  A  final  oral  reading  of  the  story  or  poem  or  singing  of  a  poem 

b.  A  dramatization  of  the  whole  based  on  the  analysis  in  the  second 
step 

c.  A  statement  of  the  solution  of  the  problem 

d.  Summarizing  of  the  essential  values   of   the  poem   or   story  under 
a  new  organization 

e.  Memorizing  the  poem  or  reproducing  the  story 

f.  Manual  expression — illustration,  clay  modeling,  puppet  show,  sand- 
table  scenes 

Poems  to  be  studied  for  appreciation  and  memorization  are  listed  at  the 
end  of  the  Reading  Outlines.  (See  suggestions  for  poem  study  in 
Language  Outlines.) 

Stories  for  appreciation,  dramatization,  reproduction,  and  outside  reading 
for  these  grades  are  listed  at  the  end  of  the  Reading  Outlines. 
Children  in  these  grades  should  be  encouraged  to  read  for  the  pleasure 
of  reading  and  as  an  enjoyable  way  of  spending  leisure  time.  Children's 
magazines  and  attractive  books  suitable  for  children  of  this  age  should 
be  found  on  the  library  table  or  shelves.  Stories  cut  from  discarded 
readers  or  magazines,  may  be  pasted  on  cardboard  and  used  as  supple- 
mentary material.  Children  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  room  library 
during  their  free  period.  The  teacher  should  check  library  reading  just 
enough  to  determine  that  the  child  has  understood  the  reading  of  the 
selection  or  book.    See  suggestions  in  first  grade  for  Story  Hour. 

D.  Bulletin  boards,   class  newspapers,   chart   posters 

In  all  the  newer  books  on  reading  much  mention  is  made  of  use  of 
bulletin  boards,  chart   or   blackboard  newspapers,   and  chart   posters   to 
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stimulate  a  love   for  reading,  because  they  make  use  of  children's  in- 
terests and  experiences  of  the  time. 

1.  Bulletin  board 

The  items  for  posting  on  the  bulletin  board  may  be  printed  (with 
price  and  sign  markers)  by  the  children  and  sometimes  by  the  teacher. 
The  date,  names  of  visitors,  special  programs,  achievements  of  class 
or  individuals  in  spelling  or  reading,  results  of  daily  health  inspec- 
tions, the  arrival  of  new  books,  names  of  leaders  of  reading  groups, 
unusual  weather  conditions,  pictures  illustrating  an  attached  safety 
or  health  rule,  pictures  with  descriptive  materials  on  holidays  or  a 
story  suitable  to  the  grade,  clippings  of  funny  stories  or  jokes,  all 
make  appropriate  material  for  a  reading  bulletin  board.  The  front 
cover  of  Good  Housekeeping  each  month  shows  a  lovely  child  picture 
drawn  by  Jesse  Wilcox  Smith.  Many  other  magazine  covers  have 
lovely  possibilities  for  these  grades. 

2.  Chart  newspaper 

The  chart  or  blackboard  newspaper  is  similar  to  the  bulletin  board, 
in  its  appeal  to  the  pupils,  but  it  has  greater  possibilities.  The  news- 
paper should  at  first  be  developed  at  the  board,  even  though  it  is 
later  made  into  a  chart  newspaper.  (See  General  Suggestions  in  the 
Language   Outlines   for   class   newspapers.) 

3.  Chart  posters 

These  are  effective  aids  in  developing  health  and  social  studies  dis- 
cussions, and  in  developing  ideals  of  conduct.  Attractive  magazine 
illustrations  may  be  cut  out  by  the  children  and  pasted  on  posters. 
The  printing  should  be  dictated  by  the  children.  The  following  illus- 
trate the  kind  of  topics  that  may  be  illustrated  with  pictures,  (cut- 
outs, silhouettes,  drawings)    and  with  pupil  dictated  sentences: 

a.  How  to  keep  clean 

(1)  Brush  your  teeth  twice  a  day 

(2)  Always  wash  your  hands  before  eating 

(3)  Take  a  full  bath  at  least  once  a  week 

(4)  Brush  your  hair  neatly 

b.  For  good  health 

(1)  We  need  good  food 

(2)  We  should  rest  regularly 

(3)  We  need  to  exercise 

(4)  We  need  fresh  air  and  sunshine 

c.  How  to  be  a  good  citizen 

(1)  Be  fair  in  play  and  work 

(2)  Do  your  share 

(3)  Be  neat  and  orderly 

(4)  Work  out  your  own  lessons 

d.  Printed  slogans 

These  should  be  used  to  remind  children  of  certain  rules  and  good 
suggestions.  Only  two  or  three  should  be  used  at  one  time.  Sug- 
gestions  follow 

(1)  Kead  with  your  eyes,  not  with  your  lips  or  fingers 

(2)  Avoid  pointing  in  reading 

(3)  Take  a  large  eye-ful  of  words 

(4)  Be  quiet  in  the  library  (reading  corner) 

(5)  Be  thoughtful  of  your  neighbors 

(6)  Walk  quietly  in  the  halls 
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E.  Seatwork  and  activities 

(See  suggestions  in  First  Grade  Eeading) 

Many  of  the  activities  assigned  for  training  lessons  for  development  of 
certain  skills  in  reading  will  serve  as  seatwork  assignments.  Seatwork 
should  be  carefully  directed  and  checked  silent  reading.  Suggestions 
follow : 

1.  Directions  for  construction,  coloring,  illustration  may  be  given  in 
writing  on  the  board,  or  on  cards  or  sheets  to  be  handed  the  children. 
The  finished  product  will  furnish  a  check  on  the  child's  reading 
ability 

2.  Blank-filling  exercises  pertaining  to  the  lessons 

3.  Mimeographed,  hectographed,  typed  or  written  silent  reading  tests 

4.  Library  reading  should  be  occasionally  checked.  Keeping  a  record  of 
books  read  is  a  worthwhile  activity 

5.  Factual  material  assigned  should  be  checked  in  oral  reports,  class 
discussion,  written  lessons,  etc. 

6.  Study  for  dramatization  may  be  checked  in  the  resultant  product 

7.  Silent  reading  as  preparation  for  audience  reading 

8.  Making  of  vocabulary  lists 

9.  Studying  to  memorize  a  poem 

IV.  Attainments  for  Second  and  Third  Grades 

Pupils  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of  the  third  period  of 
reading  instruction  reveal  the  following  characteristics: 
(From  the  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook) 

A.  They  have  thoroughly  established  the  habit  of  reading  independently 

B.  They  interpret  effectively  the  reading  materials  assigned  in  connection 
with  other  school  activities  and  are  able  to  discuss  or  make  use  of  the 
content  of  what  they  read 

C.  They  inquire  about  or  independently  seek  for  reading  materials  which 
relate  to  the  problems  or  activities  in  which  they  are  interested 

D.  They  read  more  rapidly  silently  than  orally 

E.  They  are  able  to  read  orally  at  sight  with  ease  and  effective  expression, 
provided  the  materials  assigned  do  not  contain  word  difficulties  or  dif- 
ficulties of  meaning 

V.  Bibliography 

(See  also  Bibliography  in  the  General  Suggestions) 

A.  Eeferences  for  Teaching  Reading  in  Primary  Grades 

Cooper,    Nellie,    How    to   Teach    the   Primary    Grades.     A.    Flanagan    Company, 

Chicago,    1920 
Dootson,   A   Riddle   Book,   Rand   McNally  and   Company,   Chicago 
Gates,    New    Methods    in    Primary    Reading,    The    Macmillan    Company,    New 

York,    1927 
Gray,    Wm.    S.    and    Zirbes,    Laura,    Primary    Reading    in    Classroom    Teacher, 

Vol.  II,  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,   Chicago,  1927 
Hardy,   Marjorie,    First   Grade   Manual   for   Child's    Own    Way    Series.     Wheeler 

Publishing    Company,    Chicago,    1926.     One   of    the    best   books    for    helping 

beginning   teachers    teach   reading. 

Jenkins,   Reading   in   the  Primary   Grades,   Houghton   Mifflin   Company,   Boston, 

1915 
Moore,    Annie   E.,    The    Primary    School,    Houghton    Mifflin    Company,    Boston, 

1925 
Parker    and    Temple,    Unified    Kindergarten    and    First    Grade    Teaching,    Ginn 

and  Company,  Chicago,  1925 
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Patterson,  S.  W.,  Teaching  the  Child  to  Read,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com- 
pany,  Garden   City.  New  York,   1930 

Storm  and  Smith,  Reading  Activities  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany,   Chicago,    1930 

Stormzand  and  McKee,  The  Progressive  Primary  Teacher,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,   Boston,   1928 

Troxell,  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Grades, 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons,  New  York,  1927 

B.  Commercial  seatwork 

1.  Second  Grade 

Silent  Reading  Language  Cards,  R915  Little  Compositions.  A  set  of  25  cards 
with  simple  questions  to  be  answered  in  writing.  For  average  or  superior 
readers 

Silent  Reading  Seatwork,  R914  Occupations.  A  set  of  25  cards  listing  occupa- 
tions  familiar   to   children   to   be   read   silently   and   illustrated   as   directed 

Silent  Reading  Seatwork,  R917  Home  Activities.  A  set  of  25  cards  with  direc- 
tions for  illustrating  home  activities 

Seatwork   in    Classifying   R921.     A   six-pupil    set    (all   different)    each    consisting 
of   six   questions   with   space   for  four   words   that  answer   the  question 
Answer  cards  are  furnished 

The  above  are  furnished  by  The  Plymouth   Press,   Chicago. 

Practice  Exercises  in  Careful  Silent  Reading,  in  two  parts.  Prepared  by  Dr. 
Buswell.     The    Wheeler    Publishing    Company,    Chicago 

Second  Grade  Seatwork  for  Silent  Reading,  Parts  I  and  II.  Webster  Publishing 
Company,   St.   Louis,  Missouri 

Smedley  and  Olsen,  Story  Games  with  Pictures  and  Numbers.  A  silent  reader 
and  workbook  for  primary  grades  with  tests  involving  number  work, 
writing,    spelling,    and   drawing.     Hall   and    McCreary    Company,    Chicago 

Workbook  to  accompany  Gates  and  Huber's  The  Work-Play  Second  Reader.  The 
Macmillan   Company,   San  Francisco 

2.  Third  Grade 

"Perfo"  Riddles  for  Silent  Reading,  R950.  A  six-folder  set  (all  different)  of 
23  factual  riddles  which  must  be  read  comprehensively  to  select  the  correct 
answer.     Especially   valuable   for   superior   readers 

"Perfo"  Practice  Problems,  N420.  A  six-folder  set  (all  different)  of  23  simple 
reading  problems 

"Perfo"  Silent  Reading  Word  Making  Cards,  R951.  A  six-folder  set  (all  dif- 
ferent) of  23  problems  in  word  making.  Comprehension  of  the  paragraph 
is  needed  for  the  correct  solution   of  these  word-making   problems. 

Silent  Reading  Study  Assignments,  R944.  Set  of  25  cards  with  series  of  direc- 
tions for  use  of  book,  pencil  or  chalk 

The  above  are  published  by  The  Plymouth   Press,   Chicago 

Silent  Reading  Drill  Cards.  A  set  of  650  cards— four  kinds  as  follows,  Action 
Cards,  Language  Response  Cards,  Pretense  Cards,  One-word  Response 
Cards.  After  children  have  learned  how  to  use  them,  these  serve  as  excel- 
lent aids  in  silent  reading  for  children  in  pairs.  The  Wheeler  Publishing 
Company,   Chicago 

Seatwork  Exercise  Book — "Children  of  Other  Lands."  Short  selections  about 
various  children  of  other  lands  in  the  form  of  completion  exercises  with 
blank  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  words  from  a  co'.umn.  Especially  valu- 
able  in   connection   with   social   studies.     Ginn   and   Company,   Chicago 

Third  Grade  Seatwork  for  Silent  Reading,  Webster  Publishing  Company,  St. 
Louis,   Missouri 

The  Workbook  to  accompany  Gates  and  Huber's  The  Work-Play  Third  Reader, 
The  Macmillan   Company,   San   Francisco 
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Grades  Four,  Five  and  Six 

' '  The  period  of  wide  reading  to  extend  and  enrich  experience  and  to  cultivate 
important  reading  attitudes,  habits  and  skills ' ' 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

In  the  intermediate  grades,  the  importance  of  reading  from  a  wide  field 
should  be  emphasized.  Ideally  children  should  enter  the  fourth  grade  with 
habits  of  wide  recognition-units,  few  fixation-pauses  of  short  duration  per 
line  of  reading,  few  or  no  regressive  movements  and  with  many  fine  reading 
skills.  Much  of  the  mechanics  of  reading  has  presumably  been  mastered  in 
the  primary  grades.  However,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  early  in  these  grades 
the  teacher  should  work  to  overcome  the  faults  she  discovers,  by  specific 
training  and  through  much  easy  and  interesting  reading  material.  Specific 
training  in  how  to  study,  needs  to  be  given  in  these  grades  because  of  the 
greater  number  of  content  subjects  taught.  There  must  be  constant  correla- 
tion between  reading  and  content  subjects.  Poor  reading  will  result  in  failure 
to  master  hygiene,  geography  or  arithmetic.  This  is  the  period  of  much  silent 
reading.  The  amount  of  oral  reading  is  less  in  these  grades  than  in  any  other 
group.  Developing  pleasure  in  reading  and  developing  knowledge  of  how 
to  read  or  study  a  selection  to  get  its  essential  thought  are  important  for 
these  grades. 

II.  Objectives  (From  the  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I) 

A.  ' f  To  provide  rich  and  varied  experiences  in  practically  every  field  of 
thought  and  activity  for  which  pupils  are  prepared,  such  as  history, 
biography,  geography,  travel,  science,  art,  recreation  and  literature 

B.  ' '  To  continue  the  development  of  interest  in  entertaining,  instructive,  and 
worthwhile  reading,  and  to  give  elementary  training  in  the  sources  and 
values  of  different  types  of  reading  material 

C.  "To  promote  rapid  growth  in  habits  of  intelligent  interpretation.  This 
includes : 

1.  "To  refine  and  use  widely,  habits  of  interpreting  simple  selections 
accurately  and  of  thinking  clearly  about  the  content  of  what  is  read 

2.  "To  make  progress  in  dealing  successfully  with  increasingly  difficult 
problems  of  interpretation  such  as  are  illustrated  in  the  Monroe  Silent 
Beading  Tests  and  the  Thorndike-MeCall  Eeading  Tests 

3.  "To  develop  habits  of  reading  effectively  for  a  wide  variety  of  use- 
ful  purposes,   such   as: 

a.  "Selecting  the  aim  or  purpose  of  a  passage  (Many  adults  have  dif- 
ficulty with  this.) 

b.  "Finding  important  points  and  supporting  details 

c.  ' '  Finding  answers  to  questions 

d.  '  •  Collecting  information  which  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  a  problem 

e.  "Grasping  the  organization  of  what  is  read,  (This  is  difficult  for 
many  adults,  but  a  beginning  should  be  made  in  these  grades.) 

f.  "Making  judgments  on  the  basis  of  facts  presented 

g.  ' l  Determining  the  validity  of  statements 

h.  "Making  keen,  critical  interpretations  of  passages.  (Will  be  dif- 
ficult, but  a  beginning  must  be  made.) 

i.    ' '  Following  directions 

j.  "Eemembering  what  is  read  to  reproduce  it  or  to  make  use  of  it 
in  some  other  way 

k.  "Appreciating  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  ideals  expressed 
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D.  "To  improve  and  refine  the  habits  of  recognition  in  both  silent  and  oral 
reading.  This  includes  the  development  of  greater  speed,  accuracy,  and 
independence  in.  word  recognition,  a  decrease  in  the  number  and  duration 
of  fixations,  and  the  elimination  of  most  regressive  movements.  Special 
emphasis  on  speed  of  silent  reading  is  appropriate  during  this  period. 

E.  "To  improve  the  quality  of  oral  interpretation  and  to  develop  standards 
for  use  in  oral  reading  situations.  It  is  important  that  strong  motives 
for  reading  and  real  audience  situations  be  provided. 

F.  "To  provide  systematic  instruction  in  the  economical  and  skillful  use  of 
books,  in  the  privileges  and  opportunities  which  libraries  afford,  and  in 
the  intelligent  use  of  library  privileges.  Special  training  is  necessary  dur- 
ing this  period  in  the  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  other  sources 
of  information  which  well-equipped  schools  provide. '  ? 

III.  Procedure  and  Content 

The  intermediate  grades  (four,  five  and  six)  are  grouped  together  in  reading 
because  of  similar  teaching  techniques  and  because  the  general  aims  are 
similar,  but  the  classes  are  not  to  be  combined  for  reading.  Each  grade 
must  read  and  study  its  own  texts  and  its  own  content. 

A.  The  teacher  should  read  the  General  Suggestions  and  should  know  what 
was  taught  in  the  previous  grades. 

B.  Training  lessons — for  the  cultivation  of  definite  reading  skills 
1.  Group  work  with  silent  reading  materials — worktype 

The  children  should  be  led  to  a  realization  of  and  appreciation  for 
the  need  of  this  type  of  training.  Each  lesson  should  be  planned  for 
a  definite  purpose  and  the  class  should  be  cognizant  of  that  purpose. 
Class  progress  charts  posted  conspicuously  will  aid  in  making  chil- 
dren know  what  has  been  accomplished.  Individual  score  cards  will 
aid  the  individual  child  to  watch  his  own  growth  in  reading  ability. 
The  teacher  should  add  variety  to  her  procedure  through  making  pro- 
visions for  the  children  as  follows: 

a.  Setting  problems  for  the  class  to  solve  by  reading 

b.  Providing  blank-filling  exercises  that  can  only  be  answered  by  care- 
ful silent  reading 

c.  Finding  descriptive  words  in  the  reading  to  list  under  names  of 
characters 

d.  Outlining  what  was  read  under  three  or  four  big  heads  or  filling 
in  an  outline  made  by  the  teacher,  with  sub-points  and  minor  sup- 
porting ideas 

e.  Guessing  the  nature  of  the  selection  from  the  title  and  reading 
to  verify 

f.  Eeading  story  to  provide  a  new  title 

g.  Answering  questions  covering  the  story.  During  the  reading  the 
teacher  will  pass  out  slips  of  paper  numbered  consecutively  and 
when  the  reading  is  over,  each  child  answers  his  question. 

h.  Drawing  pictures  to  illustrate  the  story 

i.  Eeading  to  write  the  story  in  play  form  for  dramatization.  The 
teacher  will  need  to  give  help  and  guidance  in  this  activity. 

j.  Reading  to  follow  directions  later.  This  is  usually  a  form  of  care- 
ful reading.  The  silent  reading  texts  have  many  exercises  explain- 
ing how  to  make  or  do  things. 

k.  Reading  to  increase  rate 

1.  Encouraging  use  of  the  bulletin  board  to  assign  certain  types  of 
reading.  Many  interesting  contributions  from  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines posted  on  the  bulletin  board  will  stimulate  reading  of  a 
different  type  from  that  which  children  get  in  their  texts. 
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In  teaching  worktype  reading,  the  teacher  is  training  how  to  study, 
and  this  training  should  carry  over  to  all  content  subjects. 
2.  Eeading  and  the  development  of  study  habits  used  in  content  subjects 
"Beading  is  not  a  separate  subject  but  a  tool  by  which  other  subject 
matter  is  read  and  interpreted,  hence  all  types  of  content  material 
should  be  used  for  training  in  reading  .  .  .  Studies  have  demonstrated 
that  the  pupils  who  read  narrative  material  quite  well  may  read  very 
poorly  when  the  passages  tell  the  conditions  of  an  arithmetic  problem 
or  give  directions  to  be  followed  in  the  study  of  grammar  .  .  .  Partial 
solution  of  the  problem  of  training  pupils  to  read  effectively  lies 
in  the  cultivation  of  appropriate  reading  habits  in  every  school  sub- 
ject and  activity".  (From  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook,  p.  97) 
Beading  for  the  intermediate  grades  must  provide  training  in  the  prob- 
lems, attitudes  and  skills  involved  in  study,  as  follows: 

a.  Abilities  needed  in  locating  information  involve  skill  in  the  use  of 

(1)  The  index  and  table  of  contents 

(2)  Word  list   and   glossary 

(3)  Bibliography 

(4)  General  reference  books  and  libraries 

(5)  Skimming  to  locate  material 

(6)  Paragraph,  marginal  and  section  headings 

(7)  Summaries 

(8)  Interpretation  of  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  charts 

(9)  Newspapers    and   magazines 

(10)   Use  of  the  dictionary.    (See  suggestions  made  in  the  Language 
and  Spelling  Outlines) 

In  the  fourth  grade,  dictionary  study  should  begin  under  care- 
ful direction  of  the  teacher.  This  must  not  be  too  difficult. 
In  earlier  grades,  the  child  has  become  somewhat  familiar 
with  alphabetical  arrangement  of  words,  syllabication,  accent, 
and  use  of  phonics.  This  work  serves  as  a  foundation  for 
dictionary  study.  The  child  should  be  given  the  other  needed 
vowel  sounds,  should  review  and  carry  further  syllabication, 
accent  and  the  effect  of  accent  on  vowel  sounds.  As  needed, 
words  should  be  looked  up  in  the  dictionary  for  all  subjects 
of  the  curriculum.  Whenever  possible,  the  meaning  should  be 
secured  from  the  context.  Dictionary  work  should  continue 
in  all  grades  above  the  fourth. 
There  should  be  developed  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of  such  reading 
aids  as  listed  and  a  desire  to  locate  materials  quickly,  effectively 
and  independently. 

b.  The  ability  needed  in  the  accurate  comprehension  of  what  is  read 
in  selecting  items  for  some  particular  purpose  as,  ansAvering  cer- 
tain types  of  questions,  comparing  the  content  of  two  or  more  ar- 
ticles to  find  points  of  similarity  and  difference,  skimming  to  find 
a  particular  fact,  determining  the  relative  importance  of  state- 
ments, selecting  quotations,  finding  the  author's  aim,  answering 
questions  calling  for  a  group  of  significant  details,  answering 
questions  requiring  understanding  of  the  whole  unit,  reading  the 
same  material  with  different  purposes  in  mind,  recognizing  and 
using  new  words,  evaluating  material  read,  illustrating  parts  read, 
giving  reasons  for  choice  of  title,  taking  notes 

c.  Ability  needed  to  organize  facts  for  problem  solution  involving  the 
selection  of  main  ideas,  making  paragraph  headings,  choosing  the 
topic  sentence  in  paragraphs  not  too  involved,  giving  the  steps  in 
a  process,  making  outlines  and  summaries,  following  directions, 
talking  from  an  outline  or  on  a  topic,  listing  details  to  prove  a 
disputed  point,   drawing  conclusions   from  materials  read 
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d.  Development  of  retention  of  what  has  been  read  through : 

(1)  Reading  for  a  specific  purpose 

(2)  Rereading 

(3)  Discussion  and  review 

(4)  Reading  on  similar  material  in  other  books 

(5)  Reorganizing  the  material  in  a  new  way 

(6)  Outlining  for  main  and  sub-points 

(7)  Frequent  recall 

(8)  Stating  the  fact  or  facts  more  simply 

e.  Development  of  abilities  for  particular   subjects* 

Besides  certain  general  study  habits  suitable  to  all  subjects,  each 
content  subject  has  its  own  peculiar  reading  needs  which  require 
attention.  The  content  vocabulary  must  be  interpreted  success- 
fully whether  the  subject  be  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  or 
hygiene.  To  develop  the  skill  needed  in  any  one  content  subject,  it 
is  best  to  use  the  actual  subject  for  the  reading  study  lesson  for 
the  solution  of  class  problems.  In  addition  to  the  text,  each  con- 
tent subject  should  provide  a  good  supply  of  relatively  simple 
reading  matter,  to  be  read  during  study  periods  or  at  home,  for  the 
purpose  of  broadening  and  enriching  the  experiences  gained  through 
careful  study.  A  check-up  on  this  collateral  reading  may  be  made 
through : 

(1)  Discussion  of  data  needed  to  solve  problem 

(2)  Special  reports  on  topics 

(3)  Comparing  data  given  and  discussing  the  value  of  the  authors 
quoted 

(4)  Testing  objectively  of  essential  facts 

f .  Development  of  greater  speed  in  reading  through : 

(1)  Increasing   the    recognition    span    and    decreasing   the   number 
of  fixation  points  to  a  line  of  reading 

(2)  Developing  the  desire  to  read  at  a  faster  rate 

(3)  Keeping  individual  progress  graphs  (for  both  speed  and  com- 
prehension) 

(4)  Much  reading  of  easy  material 

(5)  Reading  under  time  limit — rate  varying  with  the  purpose  of 
reading  and  the  difficulty  of  the  material 

Speed  must  not  be  acquired  at  the  sacrifice  of  comprehension — the 
two  must  be  parallel  in  development. 

3.  Lessons  in  extensive  reading — recreational  type 

To  develop  wholesome  attitudes  toward  reading  each  pupil  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  select  and  read  whatever  interests  him.  This  may 
be  for  pleasure  or  for  information  along  lines  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  child.  Such  reading  is  under  less  direct  supervision  and  covers 
a  wider  field.  During  such  reading  period,  the  teacher  would  do  well 
to  observe  the  reading  habits  and  interests,  and  make  note  of  diffi- 
culties children  encounter.  Such  difficulties  may  be  made  the  basis 
for  class  training.  This  library  or  free  reading  period  provides  a 
splendid  means  of  securing  a  socialized  recitation,  since  pupils  will 
enjoy  sharing  with  others  the  interesting  facts  they  come  across  in 
their  reading.  No  child  should  be  compellel  to  make  a  report  of  his 
reading,  but,  nevertheless,  there  should  be  occasional  checking  on  this 
reading.    This  may  be  accomplished  through: 

a.  Individual  and  class  records  of  the  books  or  stories  read 


(* Adapted  from  Minnesota  Course  of  Study.) 
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b.  Thought  questions  revealing  the  central  idea  of  the  story 

c.  Brief  written  reports.   (See  suggestions  in  Language  Outline) 

d.  Brief  oral  reports.  The  child  may  tell  the  part  of  most  interest 
to  him. 

e.  Illustrating  the  story  or  parts  of  the  story 

f.  Informal  discussion  of  the  characters  and  events  of  the  story 

g.  Associating  authors  with  titles  of  stories  and  books 

h.  Acting   a   part   of   the   story   either   silently    (pantomime)    or   with 

speech.  This  may  be  done  individually  or,  in  groups, 
i.    Grouping  books  according  to  author  and  material,  i.e.,  whether  the 
story  or  book  is  about  nature,  animals,  fairies,  inventions,  history, 
health;    or   whether   it   is   funny,    sad   or   exciting,   whether   it   has 
much  or  little  action,  much  or  little  conversation 
j.  Comparing  stories  or  books  read 
k.  Class  booklet  of  "Outside  reading" 

This  may  include  lists  of  books  read,  names  of  authors,  a  few 
interesting  points  about  each  book  or  character,  reaction  to  the 
story  with  reasons  and  criticisms  by  the  class,  and  some  good  re- 
ports by  individuals. 
1.  Individual  notebooks  of  "Outside  reading",  including  a  list  of 
poems  read,  few  short  poems,  clippings  about  stories  and  authors, 
pictures  of  the  story,  characters  and  author,  record  of  books  and 
stories  read,  original  suggestions  by  the  reader 
Vocabulary  building  and  refinement 

(See  suggestions  for  Eeading  in  the  Primary  Grades,  and  see  above 
under  Use  of  the  Dictionary.) 

Conscious  effort  in  vocabulary  building  should  be  carried  on  in  all 
these  grades.  Much  may  be  accomplished  through  broad  reading  with 
some  specific  study  of  words  in  their  context.  Vocabularies  grow 
chiefly  through  experience,  and  not  through  the  use  of  the  dictionary 
or  formal  definition.  Words  without  context  do  not  possess  specific 
meanings.  Where  an  intelligent  guess  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  the 
meaning  of  a  word  in  sentence  and  paragraph,  the  dictionary  may 
be  used  as  a  last  resort.  The  New  Barnes  Eeaders,  The  Bolenius 
Eeaders,  The  Laidlaw  Readers,  Wheeler's  Literary  Readers,  and 
others  give  word  lists  with  meanings  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
selection  that  may  be  used  instead  of  the  dictionary.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  know  the  exact  meaning  of  each  word  in  a  selection  to  enjoy 
and  understand  it.  For  those  words  that  are  to  be  added  to  the 
child's  vocabulary,  adequate  meanings  must  be  built  up.  The  child's 
vocabulary  is  largely  increased  through  content  subjects.  Drill  on 
finding  meanings  of  words  divorced  from  their  natural  settings  is 
of  doubtful  value. 
Means  by  which  vocabulary  training  may  be  provided: 

a.  Through  exercises  involving  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  with 
like  and  opposite  meanings 

b.  Through  exercises  for  practice  in  the  use  of  common  roots,  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes.  (See  Lincoln  Fourth  Reader,  pp.  25,  73,  119, 
173,  and  the  inside  back  cover  of  Bolenius  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Readers,  and  suggestions  in  Language  Outlines.) 

c.  Through  exercises  giving  a  child  training  in  the  recognition  of 
common  words  in  sentences   (association  of  meanings  with  words) 

d.  Through  the  study  of  synonyms,  homonyms,  and  antonyms 

e.  By  fixing  the  vocabulary  through  repetition : 

(1)  Blank-filling  exercises 

(2)  Use  in  original  sentences 
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(3)   Questions  that  can  only  be  answered  by  the  use  of  the  words 
or  phrases  concerned 

f.  By  explanation  and  use  of  difficult  words  instead  of  formal  defini- 
tion 

g.  Through  axercises  involving  classification  of  words  according  to 
specified  criteria.  (See  suggestions  in  Second  and  Third  Grade 
Reading  Outline,  and  see  Lewis  and  Eowland  Silent  Reader,  Book 
IV,  pages  47  and  91,  Book  V,  pages  94  and  230,  and  Book  VI, 
pp.  67  and  137) 

h.  By  presenting  tthe  difficult  words  and  phrases   at  the  blackboard 

in  a  paragraph  telling  a  short  story  or  making  a  brief  description. 

The  discussion   of   the   paragraph  should  bring   out  the   meanings 

of  the  new  words  in  relation  to  their  context,   so   that  when  the 

selection  in  the  book  is  read,   many   of  the   difficulties  will  have 

been    overcome.      The    Bolenius    Manual    gives    such    preliminary 

paragraphs  in 

A  Civic  Creed,  page  6 

The  Woods  in  Autumn,  page  15 

The  Cowboys,  page  21 

Independence  Bell,  page  30 

The  Broken  Bottle,  page  44 

The  Boy  Scouts,  page  52 

The  Twins,  page  62 

The  Orphans,  page  79 
i.   Making  word-books  of  new  words  added  to  the  vocabulary 
j.  Using  words  met  in  content  subjects  in  class  discussion 
k.  Developing  interest  in  all  new  words  found  in  reading  materials, 

and  increased  ability  with  accompanying   satisfaction,   in  the  use 

of  new  words 
5.  Oral  reading — audience  situations 

Oral  reading  has  an  important  place  in  these  grades,  although  only 
a.  very  limited  amount  of  time  is  given  to  this  subject.  Dr.  Gray  says, 
"Less  emphasis  should  be  given  to  oral  reading  during  the  inter- 
mediate grades  and  greater  opportunity  should  be  given  for  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  habits  of  silent  reading.  One  justification  for 
this  change  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  fourth  grade  pupil  of  average 
ability  has  usually  mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading  so  well  that  he 
is  able  to  pronounce  at  sight  words  which  he  is  able  to  understand. 
Whenever  a  pupil  has  reached  this  state  of  development,  additional 
mastery  of  words  is  less  important  than  increased  mastery  of 
thought".  The  values  of  oral  reading  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  clear  enunciation,  distinct  articulation,  correct  pronunciation 
and  poise  are  developed.  There  should  always  be  well-defined  mo- 
tives for  oral  reading,  as: 

a.  To  entertain  (give  pleasure) 

b.  To  give  information  to  others 

c.  To  read  portions  that  the  reader  has  especially  enjoyed 

d.  To  prove  a  point  or  help  in  the  solution  of  a  point  under  discussion 

e.  To  share  a  bit  of  description,  characterization  or  verse 

f.  To  participate  in  a  special  program 

g.  To  take  part  in  a  class  reading  group  where  each  pupil  chooses 
selections  to  fit  the  topic  or  purpose  as  "A  Lincoln  Program ", 
"Longfellow  Poetry",  "Courtesy"  or  where  each  pupil  chooses 
a  selection  he  especially  enjoys 

h.  To  dramatize  the  lessons.  The  oral  reading  may  be  as  practice  or 
to  see  which  reads  the  best  to  take  the  part  of  a  certain  character 
i.    To  read  the  directions  for  playing  a  game  or  other  activity. 
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j.  To  read  clippings  from  current  events  for  current  events  hour  oi 

to  connect  a  recent  happening  with  a  selection  in  the  reader 
k.  To  read  portions  of  interesting  stories  as  an  inspiration  to  othes 

to  read  them 
1.    To   read   a   story   to   a   lower    grade,    or   read   an   announcement  in 

another  rocm 
m.  To  read  in  club  meetings,  minutes  of  meetings,  reports  of  com- 
mittees or  announcements 
Dr.  Judd  says :  ■  '  Oral  reading  is  a  menace  to  intelligence  wh  n  it 
emphasizes  such  matters  as  enunciation  and  forms  of  expression  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  eclipse  the  recognition  of  meaning ". 
Oral  reading,  to  be  worthwhile,  requires  silent  preparation  ail  the 
clearing  up  of  difficulties,  as  obscure  meanings  and  words,  usig  the 
context  as  much  as  possible.  The  teacher's  assignment  for  aidience 
reading  needs  to  be  carefully  prepared  and  definite.  A  real  aidience 
situation  is  needed  to  bring  out  the  best  efforts  of  the  reader.  A 
'  *  surprise  ? '  element  in  the  selection  read  will  do  much  to  secire  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  There  should  be  developed  a  dual  responsi- 
bility in  audience  reading — responsibility  of  the  reader  to  the  aidience 
as  shown  in  his  preparation  and  the  kind  of  selection  read,  esponsi- 
bility  of  the  audience  to  the  reader,  shown  in  the  readiness  to  discuss, 
ask  questions  and  criticise  constructively.  More  oral  reading  is  done 
with  appreciation  material  than  with  any  other.  As  a  genral  rule, 
poetry  should  be  read  aloud  for  the  imagery,  beautiful  wordng,  and 
rhythm  which  only  the  human  voice  can  provide  effectived.  In  all 
grades  the  teacher  should  read  often,  serving  as  a  model  of  clear 
enunciation,  correct  pronunciation,  pleasing  tone  qualities,  and  well 
modulated  voice.  She  should  train  herself  to  be  an  expert  sympathetic 
reader,  not  hesitating  to  show  her  enthusiasm  for  her  selecton. 
Class-formulated  standards  for  judging  oral  reading  shoulc  be  set  up 
to  stimulate  the  class  to  finer  efforts  and  so  the  child  will  know  what 
he  should  aim  for  in  oral  reading.  Such  standards  should  iivolve  voice 
qualities,  grouping  of  phrases,  pronunciation  of  words,  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  selection  as  shown  by  the  manner  of  reading, 
and  standing  position. 

(See  General  Suggestions  and  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Primary 
Reading  Outlines.) 
Appreciation  lessons 

There  are  no  general  rules  that  can  be  laid  down  for  tie  teaching  of 
the  appreciation  lesson  that  will  be  effective  in  all  suci  lessons.  The 
materials  for  such  lessons  are  to  be  found  in  the  story,  fine  descrip- 
tions, and  poems.  Stories  are  usually  read  for  enjoynent,  reproduc- 
tion, and  dramatization.  Poems  may  be  read  for  enjoyment  and  may 
then  be  memorized.  The  story  and  poem  may  be  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings, picture  cut-outs,  or  sandtable  scenes,  and  puppet  shows  may 
be  used.  The  illustrating  should  not  come  until  after  the  intensive 
study  had  been  done.  The  general  method  in  appieciation  lessons 
follows  steps  similar  to  the  following: 

a.  The  introduction:  Each  story  should  be  introduced  with  an  ap- 
propriate bit  of  information  to  capture  the  interest  of  the  group. 
The  first  impression  of  a  poem  should  be  pleasirable  and  vivid. 
For  either  the  poem  or  story,  the  introduction  should  be  short,  ar- 
tistic and  inspirational.  Good  introductions  for  piving  the  way  for 
attentive  listening  to  poetry  are  given  in  the  Bolenius  Readers; 
the  Lewis  and  Rowland  Readers;  Pennell  and  Cusack's,  The  Chil- 
dren's Own  Readers;  Searson  and  Martin's  Studies  in  Reading; 
Freeman  and  Johnson's  Child-Story  Readers;  Wheeler's  Liter- 
ary Readers;  The  Laidlaw  Readers;  Lyman,  Hill  and  Moore's 
Reading  and  Living ;  and  Coleman,  Uhl  and  Hosic  's  The  Pathway  to 
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Reading.  The  same  books  and  the  Lincoln  Readers  give  interesting 
and  compelling  introductions  to  prose  selections.  It  would  be  an 
ideal  situation  "if  the  children  could  be  led  to  initiate  their  own 
motivating  problems  in  response  to  the  teacher 's  stimulation '  \ 

b.  Word  and  phrase  difficulties  and  meaning  difficulties,  should  be 
anticipated  by  the  teacher  before  the  study  of  the  selection  by  the 
class  and  she  should  present  them  to  the  class  by  calling  their  at- 
tention to  the  word  in  the  context,  or  by  listing  the  word  on  the 
board  for  pronunciation.  This  may  be  done  during  the  assignment 
period,  or  during  study  period. 

c.  Initial  large  view  of  the  whole:  If  the  selection  is  a  poem,  per- 
haps it  would  be  best  for  the  teacher  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  class 
in  an  inspiring  sympathetic  way.  A  story  is  best  read  entirely 
silently  without  interruption. 

d.  Discussion  of  the  main  elements  of  the  story  or  poem:  The  class 
should  enter  into  the  discussion  spontaneously.  If  a  problem  has 
been  set — its  solution  will  need  to  be  taken  up.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  in  this  discussion,  no  over-analysis  should  occur  or  ap- 
preciation will  be  destroyed.  Such  questions  and  such  discussion 
only  as  will  add  to  the  child's  appreciation  should  be  permitted. 
The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  read  from  the  selection  to  prove 
liis  statements  or  to  locate  misunderstood  sections.  The  teacher 
may  have  questions  on  the  board  for  the  pupils'  guidance.  During 
the  discussion  some  of  the  unanticipated  difficulties  can  also  be 
cleared  up. 

\  Final  perspective  view — a  summing  up  or  rereading:  This  should 
be  motivated  anew.  The  children  may  themselves  have  suggestions 
to  offer  as  to  final  treatment.  Some  suggestions  follow: 

(1)  Rapid  silent  rereading  for  enjoyment,  and  for  retelling 

(2)  Silent  study  of  parts  to  locate  the  saddest,  the  funniest,  the 
most  exciting  places 

\'3)   Rereading,   preparatory   to   oral   audience   reading  to   another 

group 
(1)   Rereading,  preparatory  to  dramatization 
(>)   Rereading,  to  find  unusual  uses  of  words 
(<)   Rereading,  to  decide  on  other  titles  for  the  poem  or  story 
0)   Rereading  of  the  poem  to  decide  if  class  will  memorize 
(8t   Rereading  of  the  poem  for  enjoyment  of  the  rhythm  or  use  of 

beautiful  words 
f.  Menorization  of  the  poem:  Memorization  of  poetry  should  always 
be  lone  willingly  and  spontaneously  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  child's 
understanding  of  and  love  for  the  selection.  All  children  should 
not  be  required  to  memorize  the  same  poems.  Children  should 
memorize  only  selections  that  they  appreciate  and  enjoy.  If  the 
poetry  has  been  well  taught,  a  large  part  of  the  class  will  wish  to 
memorize  the  best  selections  presented.  Memorization  should  be 
by  the  whole-part  or  whole-part-whole  method  with  frequent  review 
after  learning. 

For  s-.ories  suitable  for  retelling  and  dramatization,  and  for  poems 
suitable  for  memorization  see  list  at  the  end  of  the  Reading  Out- 
lines. 

Splendid  suggestions  for  teaching  poetry  may  be  found  in  "Chil- 
dren 's  Interest  in  Poetry ' '  by  Huber,  Brunei',  and  Curry ;  in 
Halibu'ton  and  Smith's  "Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades",  and  in 
Anderson  and  Davidson's  "Reading  Objectives"  (See  also  sug- 
gestions in  Language  Outlines.)  Poems  suggested  for  memorizing 
are  listed  at  end  of  Reading  Outlines. 
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C.  Principles  of  selecting  reading  materials* 

1.  Eecreational  reading 

a.  The  range  of  material  should  be  wide  in  appeal  and  character  and 
should  include  selections  from  the  literature  of  all  peoples.  In  order 
to  care  for  individual  differences  in  reading  ability,  materials 
should  present  a  wide  range  of  difficulty. 

b.  Those  books  that  are  of  recognized  and  permanent  value  should 
be  given  first  place,  though  promising  books  as  yet  untried  by  time 
may  be  used  for  experimentation. 

c.  The  books  must  bring  to  the  individual,  through  vicarious  experi- 
ences, the  dominant  ideals  of  society  at  its  best,  "its  traditions,  its 
thoughts,  its  customs". 

d.  The  book  must  be  characterized  by  beauty  of  idea  and  form. 

e.  The  book  must  interest  and  entertain  the  individual,  so  that  he 
will  form  the  purpose  and  habit  of  reading  books  of  a  like  type. 

f.  The  books  must  serve  as  a  proper  criterion  for  helping  the  indi- 
vidual to  recognize  values  in  books. 

2.  Worktype  materials 

a.  The  material  should  increase  the  child's  desire  to  read. 

b.  It  should  increase  his  stock  of  information  and  experience. 

c.  It  must  develop  his  judgment  for  purposes  of  evaluating,  organiz- 
ing and  supplementing  the  material  read. 

d.  The  material  must  serve  as  a  proper  criterion  for  helping  the  in- 
dividual to  recognize  the  permanent  value  of  books. 

e.  The  worktype  of  material  should  be  graded  to  correlate  with  the 
content  subject. 

IV.  Attainments 

Pupils  who  complete  satisfactorily  the  requirements  of  the  fourth  period 
of  reading  instruction  (the  period  of  wide  reading)  should  reveal  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade:  (From  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Yearbook) 

A.  They  are  familiar  through  reading  with  many  of  the  common  fields  of 
human   experience. 

B.  They  have  acquired  strong  motives  for,  and  keen  interest  in,  reading 
for  information  and  pleasure. 

C.  They  have  developed  a  broad  foundation  in  habits  of  intelligent  inter- 
pretation and  study,  including  reading  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes. 

D.  They  approximate  maturity  in  the  fundamental  habits  of  reading,  such 
as  rate  and  accuracy  of  recognition,  a  wide  span  of  recognition,  rhyth- 
mical progress  of  perception,  a  wide  eye-voice  span  in  oral  reading,  and 
speed  in  silent  reading. 

E.  They  use  books,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  sources  of  information 
economically  and  skilfully. 

V.  Bibliography 
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B.  Commercial  seat  work  and  workbooks  for  reading 

Fourth  Grade  Seat  Work  for  Silent  Reading,  Webster  Publishing  Company, 
St.    Louis,    Missouri 

Language  in  Use,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  (Literature  Projects). 
Public    School    Publishing    Company,    Bloomington,    Illinois 

Silent  Reading  Exercises,  and  Silent  Reading  Paragraphs  for  Specific  Train- 
ing in  Thought  Getting,  Board  of  Education,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Bulletins 
No.    155   and   156,   respectively.   Fifteen   and  twenty  cents   each 


Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

"The  period  of  refinement  of  specific  reading  attitudes,  habits  and  tastes'* 

I.  Introduction 

Pupils  entering  the  seventh  grade  should  have  mastered  the  mechanics  of 
reading  and  should  be  ready  to  enter  ' '  upon  a  period  of  refinement ' '  of 
reading  abilities.  For  a  few  students,  there  may  be  weaknesses  to  be  at- 
tacked, but  they  will  be  specific,  not  general,  reading  difficulties.  Special 
drills  may  be  given  to  those  students  showing  reading  deficiencies,  but  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  devote  much  time  to  the  development  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading  for  the  class  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  direct  training  in  specific  study  habits,  to  develop  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  all  reading  abilities,  and  to  encourage  a  fine  discrimination  in 
selection  of  reading  materials  for  either  pleasure  or  information.  The  lessons 
assigned  must  call  for  the  exercise  of  the  specific  abilities  which  the  teacher 
hopes  to  strengthen.  A  close  correlation  exists  between  reading  as  such  and 
the  content  subjects.  Material  from  all  subjects  may  be  used  in  the  reading 
class.  Various  types  of  tests  may  be  devised  for  the  content  subjects  which 
will  at  the  same  time  emphasize  reading  abilities.  The  Hill  and  Lyman  read- 
ing texts,  Beading  and  Living;  the  Leonard  and  Moffett's  Junior  Litera- 
ture, Books  One  and  Two ;  and  the  Bolenius  Literature  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  Books  One  and  Two,  supply  a  real  need  in  a  well-balanced  program 
for  reading.  The  selections  given  are  not  the  traditional  type  of  literature 
(the  classics),  but  such  as  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  of  this  age.  The  range 
is  wide,  covering  history,  biography,  humor,  drama,  science,  poetry,  nature 
and  vocations.  A  distinction  is  made  between  recreational  (pleasure)  and 
worktype  (study  or  informational)  reading,  and  each  selection  is  made  an 
interpretation  of  some  phase  of  human  life.  Eeading  and  literature,  as  one 
of  the  important  branches  of  social  studies,  should  offer  natural  solutions 
to  life's  problems,  i.e.,  it  should  be  literature  with  functional  values. 

II.  Objectives  (From  Twenty -fourth  Yearbook,  Part  I) 

A.  "To  extend  further  the  experiences  of  pupils  and  to  increase  greatly 
their  intellectual  apprehension 

B.  "To  promote  and  refine  reading  interests  and  tastes  which  will  direct 
and  inspire  the  present  and  future  life  of  the  reader  and  provide  for  the 
wholesome  use  of  leisure  time 

C.  "To  promote  habits  of  intelligent  interpretation,  to  improve  and  refine 
habits  involved  in  reading  for  different  purposes,  and  to  stimulate  and 
direct  keen  critical  interpretations  of  what  is  read 

D.  "To  provide  individual  instruction  in  the  fundamental  habits  of  silent 
and  oral  reading  whenever  the  need  for  it  exists 

E.  "To  improve  and  refine  habits  of  expressive  oral  reading  of  literary  and 
dramatic  selections 

F.  "To  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  and  to  make  progress 
in  locating,  collecting  and  summarizing  printed  materials" 
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III.  Procedure  and  Content 

The  upper  grades  (seven  and  eight)  are  grouped  together  in  reading  be- 
cause of  similar  general  aims  and  teaching  techniques,  but  the  classes  are 
not  to  be  combined  for  reading.  Each  grade  must  read  and  study  its  own 
texts  and  content. 

A.  The  teacher  should  read  the  General  Suggestions  and  should  know  what 
was  taught  in  previous  grades. 

B.  Worktype  reading — study 
1.  Vocabulary  building 

Attention  should  be  given  in  these  grades  to  a  nice  distinction  in  choice 
and  meaning  of  words  and  expressions.  ' '  Wherever  it  can  be  readily 
done,  the  teacher  should  include  a  problem  or  exercise  requiring  the 
pupil  to  list  a  definite  number  of  words,  not  for  isolated  defining, 
but  as  an  aid  in  interpretation ' ',  as  the  listing  of  words  showing  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  actors,  or  writing  phrases  which  fit  between 
extremes : 

Exceedingly  small — exceptionally  large 
Absolutely  fearless — exceedingly  timid 
Extravagantly  dressed — meanly  attired 

Another  exercise  is  for  pupils  to  take  a  stem  word  as  cap,  {take), 
ann  (year),  ped  (foot),  and  compete  to  see  who  can  build  the  longest 
list  of  derivatives  in  a  given  time  with  the  use  of  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes. The  list  and  meanings  should  be  discussed  with  the  class  as  a 
whole.  The  study  of  etymologies  should  not  be  overdone  in  these 
grades,  however,  a  little  of  it  properly  motivated  adds  interest  to 
words  and  meanings.  In  all  vocabulary  work  the  child  should  be  led 
to  feel  pride  in  choosing  and  using  the  one  word  that  will  express 
exactly  what  he  wishes  to  say.  The  study  of  synonyms  should  make 
a  child  realize  that  no  two  words  are  exactly  the  same  in  meaning, 
that  there  is  always  a  shade  of  difference  in  meaning  and  that  there 
is  just  the  right  expression  to  fit  the  situation.  Exercises  in  finding 
synonyms,  distinguishing  between  meanings  and  using  in  sentences 
are  valuable,  as  finding  synonyms  for:  advantage,  body,  deny,  coun- 
tenance, empty,  noble,  grand,  depression,  pity,  hate,  civil,  etc. 
Stone's  Silent  and  Oral  Reading,  pp.  143-147  and  pp.  195-203,  give 
excellent  plans  for  vocabulary  training.  The  pupil  must  be  continually 
urged  to  increase  his  vocabulary  by  the  use  of  the  dictionary  when 
necessary,  through  becoming  skillful  in  guessing  the  meaning  of  a 
new  word  from  the  context,  and  through  attaching  meanings  to  some 
words  through  word  analysis,  involving  a  study  of  compound  words, 
common  root  stems,  suffixes,  prefixes  and  few  foreign  terms  as  hydro, 
and  hepta.  The  child  should  not,  however,  be  conscious  of  reading  for 
word  knowledge.  The  other  purposes  of  reading  should  motivate  his 
work.  Occasionally  vocabulary  tests  (standardized  or  informal)  should 
be  used  to  determine  the  growth  of  word  building. 
Dictionary  study  should  be  continued  as  needed,  and  the  dictionary 
should  be  considered  as  authoritative  for  spelling,  pronunciation  and 
meanings  of  given  words;  compound  words;  variant  spellings  as  plow, 
plough;  gray,  grey;  centre,  center;  practice,  practise;  words  used  as 
different  parts  of  speech  as  rebel,  order,  object,  subject,  separate, 
French,  often  with  differing  accents;  specialized  meanings  as  the 
noun  floor  in  he  has  the  floor,  table  in  glass-making,  bulls  and  bears 
in  finance,  and  the  stock  market,  the  verb  run  in  railroad  parlance  or 
in  golf,  the  word  key  in  many  uses;  foreign  quotations,  words  and 
phrases  as  Sic  semper  tyrannis,  vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  gloria  Patria; 
and  determination  of  words  with  restricted  or  questionable  usage  as 
in  the  following:  James  is  only  a  kid;  That's  all  bosh!  She  talks  a 
queer  lingo;  The  cow  kicked  the  bucket;  I  get  a  great  kick  out  of 
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that;  They  boosted  him  for  the  office;  I  made  him  eat  his  words; 
She  caught  my  eye,  and  Many  stories  have  been  debunked.  The  dic- 
tionary characterizes  many  words  as  slang,  rare,  dialect,  obsolete,  and 
in  many  other  ways  restricts  meanings  and  values  of  words.  This 
shows  that  our  language  is  a  growing,  living  thing  and  many  ex- 
pressions now  slang  may  be  accepted  without  reservation  in  the  future. 
The  pupils  should  learn  that  the  omission  of  a  word,  definition  or 
use  from  a  dictionary  (up-to-date  unabridged)  means  that  it  has  not 
yet  won  a  place  for  itself  in  the  language. 

2.  Developing  ability  to  follow  directions* 

The  inability  of  students  to  prepare  lessons  successfully  is  often  due 
to  carelessness  in  following  directions.  Directions  may  help  in  reading 
and  studying  in  the  following  three  ways: 

a.  "To  furnish  motivation,  objectives  and  real  situations  for  the 
reading.  Pupils  often  like  to  read  for  a  definite  purpose 

b.  "To  require  the  reorganization  and  re-expression  of  the  material 
in  other  forms  to  prevent  "parroting  back" 

c.  "To  check  on  the  efficiency  of  reading 

(1)  "When  the  answer  obtained  or  the  execution  performed  by  the 
pupil  is  wrong,  he  can  be  directed  to  read  more  carefully  and 
thus  he  comes  to  see  the  value  of  more  careful  reading. 

(2)  "The  transference  of  written  thoughts  into  action  is  a  very 
practical  side  of  reading  and  study.  In  adult  life  a  chief  con- 
cern is  to  find  reading  that  will  tell  us  how  to  carry  on  our 
life  activities  in  a  better  way.  \ ' 

3.  Training  in  ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read 

a.  Understanding  words,  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  selections 

b.  Understanding  arguments,  principles,  definitions,  explanations, 
opinions,  data  offered  as  proof,  interrelations  of  cause  and  effect, 
problems,  situations;  and  contributing  to  the  selection  by  reading 
between  the  lines 

4.  Training  in  ability  to  form  judgments 

a.  Verifying  facts,  statements,  ideas 

b.  Seeing  relation  between  cause  and  effects,  and  between  various 
data  and  consequent  conclusion 

c.  Answering  inferential  questions 

d.  Evaluating  evidence,  and  discarding  the  irrelevant 

(1)  In  use  of  graphs,  maps,  charts 

(2)  In  making  of  an  outline  or  a  summary 

(3)  In  choosing  topic  sentences 

5.  Training  of  ability  to  organize  logically 

a.  Telling  briefly  what  a  paragraph,  a  page  or  selection  is  about 

b.  Summarizing  or  outlining 

c.  Assigning  topics  to  proper  order  or  place 

d.  Formulating  new  problems 

e.  Carrying  out  directions  or  solving  problems.  This  may  involve 
"grasping  the  essential  conditions  of  an  arithmetic  problem  or  the 
requirements  of  detailed  assignments  in  English.  Such  a  program 
may  require :  t 

(1)  "A  deliberate  first  reading  to  determine  the  essential  con- 
ditions 

(2)  "A  second  reading  to  understand  all  of  the  facts  in  their 
essential  relations 


(*From  the  Idaho  Course  of  Study.) 
(tFrom  Minnesota  Course  of  Study.) 
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(3)  "Restating   in   one's   own  words  what  is   given   and   what   is 
wanted 

(4)  "Recalling  related  processes  needed  for  the  solution 

(5)  "Final  rapid  reading  to  secure  figures  and  facts  required  in 
making  the  necessary  calculation 

f.  "Organizing,  logically,  material  new  to  the  child,  as  a  detailed 
account  of  Burgoyne's  invasion  in  history.  This  will  require 

(1)  "Grasping   the    central   idea,    the    general    purpose   and    plan 
of  the  venture 

(2)  "Properly  harmonizing  the  supporting  details  to  the  general 
purpose 

(3)  "Arrangement  of  the  events  in  correct  sequence 

(4)  "Associating    the    facts    with    other    background    information 
already  known 

(5)  "Summarizing  all  details  into  a  unified  understanding  of  the 
topic  [ ' 

g.  Matching  headings  with  paragraphs 

h.  Developing  ability  to  get  the  author's  idea  accurately  and  quickly, 
through  noting  the  plan  of  the  selection,  and  the  main  and  sub- 
points 

i.   Discovering  related  material 

6.  Developing  ability  to  retain  significant  data 

Some  facts  need  to  be  remembered  only  long  enough  for  immediate 
use,  while  others  need  to  be  retained  sufficiently  long  to  use  in  carry- 
ing out  some  class  work,  and  still  others  need  to  be  remembered  per- 
manently. Factors  valuable  for  training  in  retention  are: 

a.  Understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  to  what  is  expected  of 
him,  and  understanding  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads 

b.  Reading  carefully  for  later  reproduction 

c.  Noting  carefully  the  relation  between  the  major  parts 

d.  Creating  and  fixing  key  words  to  facilitate  recognition 

e.  Rewording  the  material,  and  making  a  personal  application  to 
child's  own  problems 

f.  Reviewing  materials  of  former  readings  for  facts  bearing  on  present 
problems 

g.  Making  a  vivid  final  review — a  new  view  if  possible 

h.  Knowing  that  the  teacher  will  check  on  the  pupils'  ability  to  re- 
tain (See  suggestions  made  in  Reading  Outlines  of  Fourth,  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Grades) 

7.  Improving  the  rate  of  reading 

The  rate  of  reading  and  comprehension  are  very  largely  conditioned 
by  the  purpose  for  which  one  reads.  There  are  several  equally  legiti- 
mate purposes  depending  upon  the  mental  attitude  for  which  one 
might  read,  each  of  which  would  set  a  new  standard  reading  rate  and 
a  different  comprehension  standard.  O'Brien  gives  these  purposes  of 
reading  which  materially  modify  both  rate  and  comprehension: 

a.  To  get  the  gist 

b.  To  find  a  few  specific  facts 

c.  To  determine  the  logical  consistency  of  a  line  or  argumentation 

d.  To  appreciate  the  author's  diction  and  general  rhetorical  construc- 
tion 

e.  To  criticize  the  thought  or  language  of  the  selection 

f .  To  remember  so  as  to  retell  to  others 
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g.  To  be  able  to  follow  directions  of  procedure 
h.  To  select  only  the  main  points 

The  pressure  of  time  control  is  most  effective  in  stimulating  and 
maintaining  a  high  rate  of  speed  in  silent  reading.  There  should  be 
many  exercises  in  reading  under  time  control.  This  helps  a  child  form 
habits  of  rapidity  and  comprehension.  Keyed-up  attention  yields  far 
better  results  in  comprehension  than  does  the  indefinite  dawdling  so 
often  permitted  in  reading.  In  working  for  speed,  comprehension  must 
not  be  neglected.  After  an  exercise  in  speed  of  reading,  comprehension 
must  be  checked  by  questioning,  reproducing,  many  kinds  of  exer- 
cises,  etc. 

8.  General  suggestions   for   cultivating   study   habits   and   intelligent  in- 
terpretation 

a.  Bead  the  material  fairly  rapidly  to  determine  the  subject  matter 

b.  By    a    second    reading,    evaluate    the    material,    decide    upon    the 
author's  central  idea,  and  make  the  proper  subordinations 

c.  Beread  when  necessary  to  connect,  compare,  and  contrast  ideas,  and 
to  put  the  material  into  simpler  statements 

d.  Summarize  information  gathered  from  the  reading  points 

e.  Ask  questions  on  points  misunderstood 

f.  Discuss  material  with  other  members  of  the  class 

9.  Developing  proficiency  in  the   use   of  books,   other   data  and  library 
facilities 

a.  Securing  information  from  a  book  through: 

(1)  Table  of  contents — the  general  plan  of  topics  and  order  of 
presentation 

(2)  Index — the  most  valuable  part  of  a  well-organized  book.  Chil- 
dren must  learn  the  different  arrangements  of  an  index:  wheth- 
er by  pages,  sections,  or  alphabetically,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  indexes  as  title,  author,  or  first  line  index 

(3)  Headings — chapter,  sectional,  paragraph  or  marginal 

(4)  Footnotes,  glossary,  appendix — much  valuable  illustrative  ma- 
terial 

(5)  Title  page,  copyright,  preface  and  introduction — giving  signifi- 
cant facts  about  and  the  purpose  of  the  book 

(6)  Study  and  interpreting  of  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  tables,  and 
charts.  The  Lincoln  Seventh  Beader,  (pp.  4,  5,  10,  94),  gives 
valuable  lessons  on  interpreting  graphs,  pictographs  and  tables. 
In  reading  maps  pupils  should  be  able  to  estimate  distance 
by  using  the  scale  of  miles. 

(7)  Bibliography — a  description  of  books,  their  material,  authors, 
dates,  editions,  and  publishing  company.  Often  it  is  a  list  of 
books  relating  to  a  given  subject  or  author. 

In  taking  up  a  new  book,  pupils  in  these  grades  should  learn  to  ob- 
serve what  the  author's  purpose  and  problems  are,  how  he  deals  with 
them,  what  conclusions  he  makes,  and  what  application  may  be  made 
of  his  conclusions. 

b.  Other  sources  of  knowledge 

(1)  Dictionary.    (See   suggestions  in  Language   Outlines) 

(2)  Encyclopedias:  The  pupil  should  learn  something  of  the  great 
number  of  subjects  covered  in  an  encyclopedia,  and  under 
what  heads  to  look  for  various  materials 

(3)  Yearbooks  as  the  World  Almanac:  Valuable  for  data  which 
changes   annually 

(4)  Atlas:  A  collection  of  maps  and  other  significant  data  of 
a  geographical  nature 
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(5)  Who's  Who  in  America:  A  list  of  living  men  and  women 
noted  for  recognized  achievements 

(6)  Keader's  Guide:  A  guide  to  periodical  literature  alphabetically 
arranged 

(7)  Bartlett's    Familiar   Quotations   or   Putman's    Complete   Book 
of  Quotations,  Proverbs  and  Household  Words:    Well  arranged 

collections  of  quotations 

(8)  Card  Index:  The  library  should  be  indexed  by  title,  author 
and  subject  as  an  aid  to  locating  books,  and  quickly  finding 
out  if  the  desired  book  is  in  the  library 

Helpful  suggestions  may  be  found  in  O.  S.  Bice's  "Lessons  on  the 

Use  of  Books  and  Libraries",  and  in  The  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  X. 

(See  suggestions  given  in  Library  Outlines.) 

c.  Tests  on  ability  to  locate  materials 

Directions  to  pupils:  Below  is  a  list  of  twenty-two  questions.  You 
are  not  to  answer  these  but  are  to  tell  what  book  you  would  use 
if  you  did  want  to  find  answers  to  them.  Each  could  be  answered 
by  using  some  one  of  the  above  named  books  or  aids. 

(1)  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  for  Pinchot? 

(2)  What  was  the  population  of  Kansas  City  in  1915? 

(3)  Who  was  Beau  Brummell? 

(4)  Who  are  the  United  States  Senators  from  Mississippi! 

(5)  What  are  the  names  of  four  poems  written  by  Tennyson? 

(6)  What  does  the  term  "hydroplane"  mean? 

(7)  When  was.  Alfred  Noyes  born? 

(8)  About  how  far  is  it  from  Hawaii  to  the  Philippines? 

(9)  What  magazine  articles  were  published  in  1930  on  the  life  of 
Howard  Taft? 

(10)  Why  is  Susan  B.  Anthony  a  noted  figure  in   the  history  of 
woman  suffrage? 

(11)  What  is  the  correct  abbreviation  for  oxygen? 

(12)  How   many   men  are  there  in  the   army   and  in  the  navy   of 
the  United  States? 

(13)  What  was  O.  Henry's  real  name? 

(14)  What  countries  surround  Switzerland? 

(15)  What  people  first  used  irrigation? 

(16)  Who  was  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1918? 

(17)  What  is  Jane  Addams  noted  for? 

(18)  What  do  ispso  facto,  faux  pas,  Kultur  mean? 

(19)  Is  there  any  connection  between  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  and 
Seton  Thompson? 

(20)  What  recent  articles  and  books  have  been  written  about  Ice- 
land and  her  government? 

(21)  The  quotation:    "Honesty  is  the  best  policy" 

(22)  What  books  on  "Shelter"  are  in  this  library? 

The  Oklahoma  Course  of  Study  gives  the  following  test  as  an  at- 
tempt to  measure  pupils'  acquaintance  with  the  various  sections  of 
books  and  methods  of  locating  special  types  of  information: 

(1)  "Where  would  you  go  to  find  the  titles  of  the  books  on  Im- 
migration which  a  library  contained? 

(2)  "Where  would  you  look  to  find  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
following  quotation:  'To  be  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  question'? 
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(3)  "How  should  one  decide  in  which  volume  of  an  encyclopedia 
there  would  be  information  on  bees? 

(4)  "If  you  knew  the  first  line  of  a  poem  where  would  you  look 
to  find  the  title  and  name  of  the  author? 

(5)  "In  each  of  the  following  groups  of  words  draw  a  line  under 
the  word  which  would  be  given  first  in  a  dictionary: 

man,  mice,  ask,  run 

cow,  can,  cut,  cup 

many,  manager,  manger,  manicure 

achieve,    achievement,    Arab,    acknowledge 

(6)  "The  best  way  to  tell  whether  or  not  a  book  might  contain 
information  about  a  topic  you  are  studying  is  to : 

"look  at  the  cover  of  the  book 
"look  in  the  index 

' '  look  through  the  illustrations  of  the  book 
"turn  through  the  book  and  look  at  the  titles  of  the  various 
chapters 

(7)  "A  book  which  is  made  up  chiefly  of  maps  is  called: 
an  atlas;  a  cyclopedia;  an  almanac;  a  concordance 

(8)  "In  using  a  book  to  find  the  date  of  an  historical  event  one 
should  first: 

"study  the  table  of  contents 

"turn  to  the  index 

1 '  turn  to  the  part  of  the  book  where  the  date  might  be  given 

' '  find  and  read  the  chapter  which  tells  about  this  event 

(9)  "When  we   speak   of  a   list  of   events  as  being  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  we  mean  that  they  are  arranged: 

"in  alphabetical  order 
"in  the  order  of  importance 
"in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred 
"in  no  special  order 
(10)   "A  bibliography  is: 

' '  any  book  telling  about  The  Bible 

"a  book  containing  the  biography  of  an  important  man 
"a  list  of  books  relating  to  a  given  subject  or  author 
"any  reference  book" 

C.    Supplementary  reading  connected  with  other  classroom  activities 

Eeference  reading  becomes  an  effective  tool  in  the  upper  grades.  It  is 
important  in  that  it  extends  the  experiences  of  pupils  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  class  discussions  and  textbook  assignments.  Such  reading  may 
involve  reading  from  one  book  with  a  close  check  on  material  read,  or 
it  may  involve  reading  from  several  references  bearing  on  the  same 
material  but  with  emphasis  on  different  parts  or  different  aspects  of 
the  same  question.  There  should  be  provided  much  fictional  and  bio- 
graphical material  for  use  in  the  history  classes  so  children  will  want 
to  continue  reading  in  the  history  field  and  in  the  field  of  social  studies. 
1.  Three  important  purposes  in  making  supplementary  reading  assign- 
meents :  * 

a.  "To  secure  definite  information  on.  specific  points  assigned  or 
questions  asked,  as  for  example,  reading  rapidly  a  chapter  of  Jane 
Addams '  • '  Twenty  Years  in  Hull  House ' '  to  find  answers  to  a 
few  assigned  questions 

b.  "To  find  new  or  additional  material  upon  a  topic  or  problem 
under  consideration,  as,  for  example,  reading  Enos  Mills '  ■  The 
Story  of  a  Thousand-Year  Pine',  to  secure  new  and  valuable  ideas 
about  the  preservation   of  forests 


(•From  Twenty-fourth  Yearbook.) 
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c.  ' '  To  secure  new  points  of  view  and  new  outlooks  upon  life,  as  for 
example,  the  reading  of  Hamlin  Garland's  'Son  of  the  Middle 
Border'  to  learn  of  pioneer  life  on  the  American  frontiers  of 
1850-70;  or  the  reading  of  Eamona  to  learn  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's 
interpretation  of  the  treatment  of  California  Indians" 
2.  H.   Johnson's   The   Teaching  of  History    (The   Macmillan   Company) 

gives  the  following  suggestions  for  the  study  of  history: 

a.  "Notice  the  heading  of  the  paragraph 

b.  "Bead  the  paragraph 

c.  "Does  the  heading  really  tell  what  the  paragraph  is  about? 

d.  "Bead  the  paragraph  again  and  find  all  the  different  points  that 
are  mentioned.  State  in  three  or  four  words  each  of  these  matters 
and  write  them  in  your  notebook 

e.  "How  many  of  them  would  you  expect  to  find  under  this  heading?' 

f.  "Point  out  all  the  matters  you  would  not  expect  to  find  under 
this  heading 

g.  "Put  them  together  and  think  of  the  kind  of  heading  under  which 
you  would  expect  to  find  them  all  mentioned 

h.  "What  is  the  subject  of  the  chapter? 

i.   "What   things  in  the  paragraph  are   directly  connected  with   the 

subject? 
j.  "What  have  the  other  matters  to  do  with  the  subject? 
k.  "Are  they  necessary  to  give  an  idea  of  the  subject? 
1.   "What  points  are  necessary? 

m.  "What  points,  then,  are  the  most  necessary  for  this  subject? 
n.  "What  points  are  the  least  important? 

"From  the  outline  thus  made  the  pupil  sums  up  the  paragraph  in  his 
own  words;  then,  laying  aside  the  outline,  he  sums  up  the  paragraph. 
Finally  the  whole  lesson  is  summed  up  in  this  manner.  Emphasis  is 
thus  laid,  not  on  the  outline  itself,  but  on  the  use  to  which  it  is  put. 
The  test  of  value  is  the  connected  account  which  the  pupil  is  able  to 
give.  These  suggestions  on  how  to  study  and  learn  a  lesson  in  history 
constitute  to  a  degree  the  technique  of  reading  and  this  technique 
should  be  developed  in  the  reading  period  so  thoroughly  that  it  will 
carry  over  into  the  study  of  geography,  history  and  the  other  con- 
tent subjects". 

D.  Beading  and  enjoyment  of  literature 

Materials  for  such  reading  are  primarily  literary,  and  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  material  for  these  grades.  Literary  selections  should  not  be 
studied  analytically  in  these  grades,  but  should  provide  extensive  read- 
ing and  the  gaining  of  rich  experience.  Literary  reading  should  be  re- 
garded by  children  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  a  delightful 
experience.  The  teacher  must  constantly  guard  against  methods  that 
will  spoil  enjoyment  of  literature.  Among  the  things  to  be  avoided  are, 
exercises  called  "looking  up  words"  (dictionary  study  for  long  lists  of 
words  the  meaning  of  which  might  better  be  secured  through  context), 
grammatical  analysis,  or  any  other  form  of  dissection  or  pulling  apart, 
and  compulsory  memorization.  Memorizing  is  an  end-product  and  largely 
a  by-product,  and  has  no  necessary  relation  to  understanding  and  en- 
joyment of  a  literary  selection.  But  where  there  is  occasion  and  need 
for  remembering,  when  the  selection  has  been  properly  taught  and 
memorizing  is  voluntary,  it  may  be  stimulated  and  encouraged.  This 
may  be  done  through  reading  and  understanding,  through  singing  again 
and  again  beautiful  verses  which  children  love,  and  through  dramatic 
reading.  Through  library  assignments  and  much  individual  reading, 
children  should  learn  to  know  the  sources  of  wholesome  and  interesting 
reading  materials.    Three  important  purposes  served  by  such  reading  are 
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1.  Beading  rapidly  to  enjoy  the  action  and  events  of  a  story  as  Mark 
Twain's   ' i Huckleberry   Finn" 

2.  To  understand  and  interpret  characters,  as  for  example,  the  hero 
in  Browning's  "An  Incident  of  the  French  Camp"  or  Scrooge  in 
Dickens  ' '  Christmas  Carol ' ' 

3.  To  read  aloud  in  order  to  enjoy  selections  more  fully,  as  for  example, 
Masefield's  "Sea  Fever",  or  Biley's  "Circus  Day  Parade" 

E.  Free  and  independent  reading 

The  reading  which  adults  do  without  direction,  chiefly  has  to  do  with 
occupational  and  recreational  interests.  It  has  been  shown  that  much 
adult  reading  of  the  recreatory  type  is  trivial.  Boys  and  girls  of  the 
junior  high  school  age  should  be  properly  guided  in  supplementary  read- 
ing. There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  books  in  fiction,  biography, 
nature  study,  vocations,  history,  science,  and  travel  that  should  furnish 
these  boys  and  girls  with  the  material  and  the  motive  for  better  tastes  in 
reading.  (See  The  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  X,  p.  260,  for  typical  situa- 
tions leading  children  and  adults  to  the  reading  of  recreational  material.) 
The  tastes  of  the  children  can  be  safeguarded  by  making  only  accept- 
able and  yet  interesting  material  available.  There  should  be  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  selections  children  make,  and  there  should  be  no  compulsory 
reports  to  class,  since  either  will  only  make  the  reading  distasteful  to 
some.  Telling  a  child  that  a  certain  book  is  not  a  good  one  to  read,  or 
in  any  way  discrediting  the  one  he  has  read  and  enjoyed,  interferes 
with  the  process  of  growth  and  development,  which  should  come  through 
frank  appreciations  and  association  with  better  books.  The  teacher's 
.attitude  must  constantly  be  one  of  fairness  and  courteous  consideration 
of  differences  of  opinion,  and  through  her  suggestions  and  guidance 
•children  will  slowly  reach  a  higher  level  of  appreciation.  The  most  ef- 
fective reports  on  books  are  those  given  willingly  and  informally  by 
-children  as  their  frank  expression  of  opinion.  Such  reports  often  pro- 
mote reading  on  the  part  of  others.  As  further  aids  toward  stimulating 
better  reading  may  be  mentioned:  the  formation  of  book  clubs,  special 
programs  for  Book  Week,  posters,  interesting  pictures,  the  teacher  telling 
or  reading  aloud  parts  of  interesting  stories,  and  the  listing  of  stimulat- 
ing questions  like  the  following: 
1.  Do  you  know 

a.  In  what  book  a  boy's  nose  grown  longer  when  he  tells  lies? 

b.  In  what  story  a  boy  gives  medicine  to  a  cat? 

c.  How  a  little  boy  saved  himself  and  a  young  lady  from  capture  by 
natives  of  India? 

d.  Who  won  a  pair  of  silver  skates? 

e.  In  what  story  a  dog  shows  gratitude  for  kindness  done  him? 

f.  In  what  story  a  hand  reaches  up  from  the  water  to  grasp  a  far- 
flung  sword? 

Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  development  of  permanent  in- 
terest in  current  events  and  on  the  habit  of  reading  magazines  and  news- 
papers with  fair  rate  of  speed  and  good  discrimination.  Time  limits 
for  skimming  magazine  articles  and  newspapers  will  be  found  valuable 
for  this  training. 

F.  Expressive  oral  reading 

Although  this  type  of  reading  is  far  less  important  than  intelligent 
silent  reading,  children  should  be  trained  to  read  to  others  effectively. 
There  are  frequent  occasions  when  pupils  should  read  aloud,  as  in  ap- 
preciational  reading  of  literary  prose  and  poetry,  and  in  reading  humor- 
ous or  dramatic  selections  for  entertaimnent.  Often  there  may  be  a 
successful  blending  of  telling  and  reading  a  story — telling  briefly  the 
minor  parts  or  those  parts  that  lend  themselves  to  telling  and  reading 
the  parts  that  are  especially  humorous,  pathetic,  or  beautifully  told. 
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For  stories  for  reproduction,  see  list  at  end  of  Eeading  Outlines.  For 
poems  to  be  studied  for  appreciation  and  memorization,  see  list  at  end 
of  Eeading  Outlines.  See  also  suggestions  in  Language  Outline  and 
reading  in  earlier  grades. 

G.  Eemedial  instruction  in  fundamental  reading  habits 

For  those  children  with  poor  reading  habits,  special  training  must  be 
provided.  Through  observation  and  the  use  of  test  materials  the  teacher 
should  locate  the  deficiencies  and  then  use  procedures  for  corrections, 
similar  to  those  used  in  earlier  grades.  (See  outline  for  deficiencies  at 
the  end  of  reading.) 

IV.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  the  pupil  should  show : 

A.  Ability  to  read  books  of  eighth  grade  difficulty  with  ease  and  under- 
standing 

B.  Habit  of  wide  reading  of  outside  material  in  connection  with  each  sub- 
ject studied 

C.  Improvement  and  refinement  of  habits  involved  in  reading  for  different 
purposes 

D.  Facility  in  the  use  of  the  index,  table  of  contents,  periodicals  and  library 
references 

E.  A  vocabulary  enriched  by  the  use  of  words  found  in  works  of  the  best 
writers;  increased  use  of  dictionary  to  develop  meaning  vocabulary  and 
ability  to  distinguish  shades  of  meaning  in  words  and  sentences 

F.  Improvement  and  refinement  of  habits  of  expressive  oral  reading 

G.  A  growing  sense  of  discrimination  between  good  and  bad  reading  ma- 
terial and  an  attitude  of  intelligent  interest  toward  the  best  periodicals 
and  newspapers 

H.  Wholesome  use  of  reading  for  leisure  time 

V.  Bibliography — For  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Upper  Grades 

Gates,   A.   I.,  Interest  and  Ability   in   Reading.     The  Macmillan   Company,    San 

Francisco,   1930 
Leonard,    S.    A.,    "Reading    and    Literature"    in    Classroom    Teacher,    Vol.    X., 

Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1927 
Rice,   O.    S.,   Lessons  on  the   Use  of   Books   and   Libraries,    Rand   McNally   and 

Company,   Chicago 
Webster  and   Smith,  Teaching  English  in   the  Junior  High   School,  World  Book 

Company,  Yonkers,  New  York,   1927 

VI.  A  Chart  for  Guidance  in  Improvement  of  Reading  Deficiencies 

For  the  convenience  of  teachers,  the  possible  causes  for  deficiencies  have  been 
listed  and  specific  remedial  suggestions  have  been  made  in  the  following 
chart.  In  those  cases  Avhere  a  combination  of  deficiencies  is  exhibited,  funda- 
mental difficulties  should  first  be  attacked,  or  a  combined  remedial  plan 
be  worked  out.  When  many  children  show  the  same  weaknesses,  remedial 
work  should  be  made  basic  for  the  class.  In  most  cases,  however,  remedial 
work  is  best  carried  on  with  individuals  or  small  groups. 
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STORIES 

A  suggestive  list  of  stories  for  appreciation,  reproduction,  dramatization  and 
outside  reading  follow:    (See  list  of  children's  books  in  Library  Course.) 

Grade  One 

A  Pot  of  Eice Peck 

Boy  Who  Wanted  to  Play  Always,  The Evans 

Caterpillar  Caught  in  the  Eain,  The Keyes 

Chicken  Little Bailey  and  Lewis 

Elephant's    Child,    The Kipling 

Elves  and  the  Shoemaker,   The Bryant 

Epaminandas Wiggin    and    Smith 

First   Thanksgiving,   The Wiggin  and   Smith 

Gingerbread  Boy,  The Wiggin  and  Smith 

Golden  Cobwebs,   The    (Christmas) Bryant 

Henny  Penny Bailey  and  Lewis 

House  That  Jack  Built,  The Coe  and  Christie 

How  the  Robin's  Breast  Became  Red Cook  or  Holbrooke 

Little    Black    Sambo Bannerman 

Little  Fir  Tree,  The — Andersen Bailey  or  Bryant 

Little  Rabbit  Who  Wanted  Red  Wings,  The Bailey  and  Lewis 

Little  Red  Hen,  The Bailey  and  Lewis 

Little  Wee  Pumpkin's   Thanksgiving,   The Wickes 

Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig,  The Bryant 

Pig  Brother,  The Bryant  or  Richards 

Raggylug — Seton    Bryant 

Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit,  The Potter 

Town  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,  The Grimm 

Story  of  the  Three  Little  Pigs,  The Bryant 

Three  Bears,  The Bailey  and  Lewis,  or  Bryant 

Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,  The Wiggin  and  Smith,  or  Elson 

and  Runkel  or  Skinner  and  Skinner 

Why  the  Bear  is  Stumpy-Tailed Thorne-Thornsen 

Aesop's  Fables 

The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher 

The  Dog  and  His  Shadow 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 


Grade  Two 

Another  Little  Red  Hen > Bryant 

Benjy  in  Beastland Wiggin  and  Smith 

Cat,  the  Cock  and  the  Fox,  The Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  Ill 

Cinderella F.    Holbrooke 

Clytie Bailey  and  Lewis  or  Poulsson 

Columbus    Day ., Curtis 

Dickey  Smiley 's  Birthday Wiggin  and  Smith 

Drakestail Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  Ill 

Goldenrod  and  Aster Cooke  or  Bailey  and  Lewis 

Hansel  and  Gretel Grimm 

Honest  Woodmen,    The .• Poulsson 

How  the  Leopard  Got  His  Spots Kipling 

Humpty-Dumpty Lady    Bell 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer Lang 

Legend  of  the  Woodpecker Cooke  or  Bailey  and  Lewis 

Little  George  Washington : Wiggin  and  Smith 

Little  Half  Chick Bailey  and  Lewis 
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Little  Jackal  and  the  Alligator,  The Bryant 

Little    Jack   Eollaround Bryant 

Little  Pink  Eose,   The Bryant 

Mrs.    Chinchilla Wiggin   and    Smith 

Piccola  's  Christmas Wiggin  and  Smith 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  Town Bryant 

Eat  Princess,   The Bryant 

Selfish  Man,   The... Skinner 

Snow  White  and  Eose  Eed Grimm 

Star    Dollars Bryant 

Thrifty    Squirrels Poulsson 

Thanksgiving    Goose,    The Wickes 

Tommy  Tucker's  Bun Bigham 

Why  the  Cat  Washes  After  Eating Bryce 

Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  Keep  their  Leaves Cooke  or  Bryant 

Why  the  Sea  Is  Salt Holbrooke 

Aesop's  Fables 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 

The  Wolf  and  the  Kid 

Grade  Three 

Appleseed    John Poulsson 

Androclus  and  the  Lion Jacobs  or  Baldwin 

Bell  of  Atri,   The Baldwin 

Brother  Mud  Turtle's  Trickery  and  other  Uncle  Eemus  Stories Harris 

Burning  of  the  Eice  Fields,  The Bryant 

Cat  That  Walked  by  Himself,  The Kipling 

Clever  Geese,  The Keyes 

Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den Moulton 

David   and    Goliath Bryant 

Dust  Under  the  Eug Lindsay 

Grace    Darling Baldwin 

Hans,   The  Old  Soldier Thorne-Thomsen 

How  Arthur  Was  Crowned  King Malory 

How  Fire  Was  Brought  to  the  Indians Holbrooke 

How  the  Camel  Got  Its  Hump Kipling 

How  Thor  Lost  and  Found  His  Hammer Tappan  or  Mabie 

Johnny  Cake Wiggin  and  Smith 

Joseph  and  His  Brothers ....Moulton  or  Hurlburt 

King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes , Baldwin 

Lad  Who  Went  to  the  North  Wind,  The Thorne-Thomsen 

Little  Boy  of  Genoa,  A Wickes 

Little  Lad  of  Long  Ago,  A Bailey  and  Lewis 

Little  Match  Girl,  The Andersen 

Sleeping  Beauty,   The Grimm 

St.  Jerome  and  the  Lion Lang 

Tinder  Box,   The Andersen 

Tongue  Cut  Sparrow,  The Bailey  and  Lewis 

Turtle  Who  Couldn't  Stop  Talking,  The Wiggin  and  Smith 

Ugly  Duckling,  The Bailey  and  Lewis 

White  Elephant,   The Peck 

Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing,  The Wiggin  and  Smith 

Aesop's  Fables 

The  Dog  in  the  Manger 

The  Frog  and  the  Ox 

The  Shepherd  Boy  and  the  Wolf 

The  Wolf  and  the  Crane 
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Grade  Four 

A  Puritan  School  Day   (Colonial) Bailey 

Bruce  and  the  Spider Evans  or  Wiggins  and  Smith 

Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat Evans 

Gulls  of  Salt  Lake,  The Bryant 

King  Midas  and  the  Golden  Touch Evans 

King  of  the  Golden  River,  The Bryant  or  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VI 

Little   Hero   of  Haarlem,    The Bryant 

Midnight  Ride,   The Baldwin 

Mowgli's    Brothers Kipling 

Odin 's  Search  for  Wisdom Mabie 

Origin  of  the  Bluebird,  The Seton 

Punishment  of  Loki,  The Mabie 

Red    Dog Kipling 

Rikki-Tikki-Tavi     Kipling 

Robin  Hood  Meets  Little  John Evans 

Saving  the  Birds Baldwin 

Scullion  Who  Became  a  Sculptor,  The Eggleston 

Soldier's  Reprieve,  The  (Lincoln) Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VI 

Story  of  Abraham Hurlburt 

Story    of    Moses Hurlburt 

Story  of  Samson Hurlburt 

Swiss  Woodcarver,   The Evans 

Taming  of  Bucephalus,  The Dynes 

Two  Gifts,  The Pearson  and  Kirckway's  Essentials  of  English 

or  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol  VI 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang Bryant 

William    Tell Evans 

Worker  in  Sandalwood,  The  (Christmas) Wickes 

Grade  Five 

Apples  of  Idun Mabie 

Black    Beauty Sewall 

Boston   Tea   Party Hawthorne 

Call  of  the  Wild,  The   (Selections) London 

Clocks  of  Rondaine,  The Stockton 

Cratchits'  Christmas  Dinner,  The Classroom  Teacher,  Vol  VI 

Damon  and  Pythias Baldwin 

First  Christmas  Tree,  The Van  Dyke 

Golden  Windows,   The i Richards 

Happy  Prince,  The Wilde 

Heidi    Spyri 

Jackanapes    Ewing 

King   Arthur    Stories Radford 

Last  Lesson,  The Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VI 

Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose,  The Lagerlof 

Little   Lame    Prince Mulock 

Moni  the  Goat  Boy Spyri 

Nurnberg   Stove,    The Ramee 

Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad Stockton 

Pandora    Hawthorne 

Pilgrim    Stories Pumphrey 

Prometheus    Baldwin 

Rab  and  His  Friends . Brown 

Redruff    Seton 

Robin  Hood  Stories Pyle 

Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Stories Burroughs 

Story    of   Ruth Hurlburt 

Swiss  Family  Robinson Wyss 

Two  Little  Confederates,  The Page 
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Grade  Six 

A  Boy  at  Gettysburg Singmaster 

A  Child's  History  of  the  World Hillyer 

A  Day  in  a  Colonial  Home Preseott 

Ancient  Man Van  Loon 

Best  Lincoln  Stories  Tersely  Told Gallagher 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  The Seton 

Bird 's  Christmas  Carol,   The Wiggin 

Boston  Tea  Party,  The Hawthorne 

Boy   Lincoln,    The Stoddard 

Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men Cather 

Captain  Courageous  Kipling 

Death  of  Baldur,   The Mabie 

First  Days  of  History Kummer 

First  Days  of  Knowledge Kummer 

First  Days  of  Man Kummer 

Four  Old  Greeks Hall 

Good  Samaritan,  The Hurlburt 

Joan  of  Arc Boutet  de  Monvel 

Jo's    Boys Alcott 

Mr.  Seguin's  Goat Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VI 

Pen  and  the  Inkstand,  The Andersen 

Story  of  Achilles,  The Elson,  Bk.  VI 

Tanglewood  Tales,  The Hawthorne 

Toby    Tyler Otis 

Viking  Tales  Hall 

Widow  and  Her  Three  Sons,  The Olcott 

Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils,  The Lagerlof 

Aesop's  Fables 

The  Bundle  of  Sticks 

The  Cat,  the  Monkey  and  the  Chestnuts 

The  Miller,  His  Son  and  the  Donkey 

Grade  Seven 

Adrift  on  an  Ice-pan Grenfell 

After   School   Erskine 

A  Handful  of  Clay Van  Dyke 

Alhambra,    The Irving 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind MacDonald 

Basket  Woman,   The Austin 

Beethoven,  the  Blind  Musician Gilbert 

Boots  and  Saddles Mrs.  E.  B.  Custer 

Boy 's  Life  of  Edison Meadowgroft 

Camping  and  Tramping  With  Roosevelt Burroughs 

Christmas    Carol,    The Dickens 

Face  of  the  Poor,  The Graham 

Feathertop    -. Hawthorne 

Fisherman  and  the  Genii,  The Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments 

Florence  Nightingale  Richards 

Friendly   Stars,    The Martin 

Gift  of  the  Magi,  The O.  Henry 

Glooscap  the  Great  Chief  and  Other  Stories Partridge 

Gray  Champion,   The Hawthorne 

Gulliver 's    Travels    (Selections) Swift 

Hannibal,  The  Boy  of  Carthage Baldwin 

Hans   Brinker    Dodge 

Huckleberry   Finn   Clemens 

Hunting  of  the  Deer,  The Warner 

In   God's   Garden Stedman 
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Last  of  the  Mohicans Cooper 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  The Irving 

Little   Women    Alcott 

Lives  of  the  Hunted..* Seton 

Mother   Carey's   Chickens Wiggin 

Moti  Guj — Mutineer   Kipling 

Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch Rice 

My  Boyhood  Burroughs 

Other  Wise  Man,  The Van  Dyke 

Our  New  Neighbors  at  Pankapog Aldrich 

Pine   Tree  Shillings Hawthorne 

Poor   Richard's   Almanac Franklin 

Scottish   Chiefs   Porter 

Seven  Ages  of  Washington Wister 

Smoky    - James 

Snow  Image,  The Hawthorne 

Stories  of  the  Old  World Church 

Story  of  My  Life,  The Keller 

Story  of  Paul,   The Hurlburt 

Story  of  Patsy Wiggin 

Story  of  Roland,  The Baldwin 

Tales  From  Silver  Lands Finger 

Tom  Brown 's  School  Days Clemens 

Tomorrow     Richards 

Treasure    Island    Stevenson 

We    Lindbergh 

Wind  in  the  Willows,  The Grahame 

With  Men  Who  Do  Things Bond 

Grade  Eight 

Abigail  Adams  and  Her  Times Richards 

A  Definition  of  a  Gentleman Newman 

Age  of  Fable,  The Bulfinch 

A   Message  to   Garcia Hubbard 

A  Treasury  of  Heroes  and  Heroines Edwards 

Blue  Flower,  The Van  Dyke 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds Younge 

Book  of  Thanksgiving Schauffler 

Boy    Electrician Morgan 

Boy    Emigrants Brooks 

Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men Cather 

Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie Garland 

Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln Nicolay 

Boy's  Own  Book  of  Science Darrow 

Call  of  the  Wild,  The London 

Children 's  Blue  Bird,   The Maeterlinck 

Children's  Plutarch  Gould 

Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring Moffett 

Daniel  Boone,  Wilderness  Scout White 

David  Copperfield   Dickens 

Everyday  Business  for  Women Wilbur 

Famous  Leaders  of  Industry Wildman 

Fireside  Stories  for  Girls  in  Their  Teens Eggleston 

Freckles    Porter 

Fundamentals   of   Radio Thomas 

Girls'  Book  of  Famous  Queens Farmer 

Glengary   School   Days Connor 

God's    Troubadour Jewett 

Great  Stone  Face,  The Hawthorne 

Hero  Stories  of  France Tappan 
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Historic  Boys  Brooks 

Historic  Girls  Brooks 

Historic  Events  of  Colonial  Days Holland 

Honor   Bright   » Richards 

Hoosier  School  Boy Eggleston 

How  Phileas  Fogg  Won  His  Wager Verne 

Man  Without  a  Country,   The Hale 

Master    Skylark    Bennett 

Norse  Stories  Retold „..Mabie 

Old  Fashioned  Girl,  The Alcott 

On  the  Trail  of  Grant  and  Lee Hill 

Operas  Told  for  Children Wheelock 

Oregon  Trail  Parkman 

Peasant  and  the  Prince,  The Martineau 

Perfect  Tribute,  The Andrews 

Pool  of  Stars,  The Meigs 

Prince  and  the  Pauper,  The Clemens 

Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys Weaver 

Profitable  Vocations  for   Girls Weaver 

Promised  Land,  The Antin 

Rip  Van  Winkle Irving 

Robinson  Crusoe De  Foe 

Rolf  in  the  Woods Seton 

Stickeen    Muir 

Story  of  Lewis  and  Clark Kingsley 

Story  of  Mankind Van  Loon 

Story   of   Parsifal,    The Chapin 

Story  of  the  Cid,  The Wilson 

Two  Little  Savages Seton 

Uncle    Tom's    Cabin Stowe 

Understood  Betsy Fisher 

Up  From  Slavery Washington 

Vision  of  Anton  the  Clockmaker,  The Dyer 

What  Are  You  Going  to  Be Hawksworth 

What  Easter  Is E.  S.  Stevenson 

Widow  O  'Callaghan  's  Boys Zollinger 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known Seton 

Wonder  Workers,  The Wade 


POETRY 

A  suggestive  list  of  poems  arranged  by  grades  for  appreciation,  study  and 

memorization  follows: 

(Those  for  memorization  should  be  chosen  from  the  first  part  of  each  list) 

Grade  One 

Bed  in  Summer Stevenson 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star Tavlor 

Hoppity A.  A.  Milne 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind Rossetti 

The  Moon's  the  North  Wind's  Cooky V.  Lindsay 

Why  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring Field 

Singing Stevenson 

My    Shadow Stevenson 

The    Swing Stevenson 

The  Cow Steverson 

The  Wind Stevenson 

What  Does  Little  Birdie   Say Tennyson 

Sleep  Baby  Sleep  (From  the  German) Haliburton  and  Smith 
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All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful Alexander 

The  Little  Turtle V.  Lindsay 

The  Little  Elfman J.   F.   Bangs 

The  Huntsmen De  La  Mare 

Wishing Allingham 

Only  One  Mother Cooper 

Grace Burgess    Johnson 

A   Secret : Burgess   Johnson 

What  Is  Pink  Rossetti 

Flying  Kite... F.  D.  Sherman 

Mother  Goose  Ehymes 

Memory  Gems 

Grade  Two 

Daisies F.    D.    Sherman 

September H.  H.  Jackson 

Where  Go  the  Boats Stevenson 

Christmas M.  M.  Dodge 

'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas Moore 

Boats  Sail  on  the  Eivers Rossetti 

Wind  Has  Such  a  Noisy  Sound,  The Rossetti 

Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cat,  The Lear 

One,  Two,  Three Bunner 

Cradle  Hymn Luther 

Has  Anybody  Seen  My  Mouse Milne 

Little  Brown  Rabbit Milne 

King's  Breakfast Milne 

What  Is  the  Matter  With  Mary  Jane Milne 

Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod Field 

Little  Boy  Blue,  The Field 

Good  Children  Street Field 

Two  Little  Kittens Unknown 

Farewell  to  the  Farm Stevenson 

Hayloft,  The   Stevenson 

Grasshopper  Green Unknown 

How  Many  Seconds  in  a  Minute Rossetti 

Grade  Three 

The  Blue  Bird Miller 

Christmas  Bells Longfellow 

The  Land  of  Storybooks Stevenson 

My  Ship  and  I Stevenson 

The  Land  of  Counterpane Stevenson 

Foreign  Children Stevenson 

Autumn    Fires Stevenson 

Mr.    Nobody Unknown 

I  Love  You,  Mother.... Allison 

A  Boy's  Song Hogg 

The  New  Moon Follen 

The  Drum Field 

The  Norse  Lullaby Field 

The  Rock-a-by  Lady Field 

The  Duel Field 

The  Fairies  (Also  called  Fairy  Folk) Allingham 

Seven  Times  One Ingelow 

Little  Brown  Brother E.  Nesbit 

Marjorie's  Almanac Aldrich 

Hiawatha's  Childhood Longfellow 

A  Fairy  Went  A-Marketing Fyleman 
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The  Best  Game  the  Fairies  Play Fyleman 

A  Sea  Song  From  the  Shore ....Riley 

Jack-in-the   Pulpit Smith 

The  Arab  to  His  Mare Taylor 

Indian    Children Wynne 

Clouds Sherman 

Grade  Four 

Sweet  and  Low Tennyson 

O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem Brooks 

Daffodils,  The Wordsworth 

The  Bain  Song  (It  Isn't  Eaining  Eain  to  Me) Loveman 

Lucy    Gray Wordsworth 

Jack  Frost Gould 

America Smith 

The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel Emerson 

The  Children's  Hour Longfellow 

The    Sandpiper Thaxter 

The   Hens Roberts 

The  Village  Blacksmith Longfellow 

Twenty-third  Psalm Bible 

Your  Flag  and  My  Flag W.  D.  Newbit 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin Browning 

The  Four-Leaf  Clover Higginson 

He  Prayeth  Best Coleridge 

Night  Wind Field 

Child's  Thought  of  God E.  B.  Browning 

The  Brook Tennyson 

Hiawatha's    Sailing Longfellow 

The  Circus  Day  Parade Riley 

Christmas  Everywhere Brooks 

The  Sugar  Plum  Tree Field 

An  Apple  Orchard  in  the  Spring Martin 

We  Thank  Thee Emerson 

Bob  White Cooper 

While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks  by  Night Tate 

The  Little  Land Stevenson 

Grade  Five 

Old  Ironsides Holmes 

Song  for  a  Little  House Morley 

The  Splendor  Falls  (also  called  The  Bugle  Song) Tennyson 

The  Arrow  and  the  Song Longfellow 

The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel Emerson 

October 's  Bright  Blue  Weather : Jackson 

The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes Bourdillon 

Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean Shaw 

America  the  Beautiful Bates 

My  Heart  Leaps  Up Wordsworth 

November Cary 

Written  in  March Wordsworth 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims Hemans 

Sea   Song Cunningham 

The  Builders Longfellow 

The  Beatitudes The  Bible 

Song  of  Marion 's  Men Bryant 

The  Blue  Jay Swett 

Home,  Sweet  Home Payne 

Paul  Revere 's  Ride Longfellow 
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The  Corn  Song Wbittier 

Today Carlyle 

First  Thanksgiving  Day Preston 

A  Sudden  Shower Riley 

Rain  in  Summer Longfellow 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's Eiley 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade Tennyson 

Travel .'.Stevenson 

Wintertime Stevenson 

The    Tree Bjornson 

The  Name  of  Old  Glory Riley 

Nobility Cary 

Evening  at  the  Farm  (called  also  A  Farm  Yard  Song) Trowbridge 

When  the  Frost  Is  on  the  Punkin Riley 

The  Leak  in  the  Dike Cary 

The  Bell  of  Atri Longfellow 

The  Gladness  of  Nature Bryant 

Grade  Six 

Barefoot  Boy,  The Whittier 

Abou  Ben  Adhem Hunt 

The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road Foss 

Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells Tennyson 

The  Year's  at  the  Spring Browning 

The  Flag  Goes  By Bennett 

America  for  Me Van  Dyke 

The  Death  of  the  Flowers Bryant 

The  First  Snowfall Lowell 

April Teasdale 

Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall Tennyson 

Gradatim Holland 

Somebody's  Mother Anonymous 

The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel Emerson 

The  Daisies  Carmen 

The  Psalm  of  Life t Longfellow 

In  School  Days Whittier 

The  Planting  of  An  Apple  Tree Bryant 

The  Cloud  Shelley 

The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus Longfellow 

The  Birds  of  Killingworth Longfellow 

Before  the  Rain Aldrich 

Excellsior Longfellow 

The   Throstle Tennyson 

An  Order  for  a  Picture Cary 

Down  to   Sleep Jackson 

Sir    Galahad Tennyson 

Grade  Seven 

The  Day  Is  Done Longfellow 

If Kipling 

Columbus Miller 

A  Thing  of  Beauty Keats 

To  a  Fringed  Gentian Bryant 

Trees Kilmer 

Nineteenth  Psalm The  Poetry  Book  VII 

The  Chambered  Nautilus Holmes 

The  Recessional Kipling 

A  Song  for  My  Mother Branch 

Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind,  Blow Shakespeare 
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A  Day  in  June Lowell- 

Velvet  Shoes Wylie 

Stars Teasdale 

Invictus Henley 

Warren's  Address  at  Bunker  Hill Pierpont 

The  Making  of  Birds Tynan 

The  Fatherland Lowell 

Pioneers,  O  Pioneers Whitman 

The  Heritage  Lowell 

The  Frost  Spirit Whittier 

A  Christmas  Carol Rossetti 

The  Trees  Larcom 

Annabel  Lee  Poe 

The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead O'Hara 

Farewell!  A  Long  Farewell  to  All  My  Greatness 

(Wolsey  's  Farewell)    Shakespeare 

The  Yellow  Violet Bryant 

I  Hear  America  Singing Whitman 

My  Carlotta   Daly 

Guiseppina Daly 

Black  Tailed  Deer Sarett 

A  Grove  of  Silver  Birches Sarett 

Knee  Deep  in  June Kiley 

Hark  to  the  Shouting  Wind Timrod 

A  Song  of  Sherwood Noyes 

The  Finding  of  the  Lyre Lowell 

The   American   Flag Drake 

A  Song  of  Love Caroll 

Hymn  to  the  Night Longfellow 

The  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee Lanier 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish Longfellow 

What  the  Chimney  Sang Harte 

The  Angler 's  Eeveille , Van  Dyke 

A  Song  of  the  Camp Taylor 

My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands Burns 

For  A'  That  and  A'  That Burns 

Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Afton Burns 

Scythe  Song Lang 

The  Huskers Whittier 

Home  Thoughts  from  Aboard Browning 

Sea  Shell  Amy  Lowell 

The  Arsenal  at  Springfield Longfellow 

The  Song  of  Clover Jackson 

Abide  With  Me Lyte 

The   Humble   Bee Emerson 

The  Courtin'  Lowell 

Grade  Eight 

Gettysburg  Speech   Lincoln 

In  Flanders'  Field McCrea 

Opportunity  Sill 

Mercy   Speech,    The Shakespeare 

Barter   Teasdale 

Love  of  Country  (Breathes  There  the  Man) Scott 

To  a  Waterfowi Bryant 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocenn   (Selections) Byron 

The  Soldier  (If  I  Should  Die) Brooke 

Hark,  Hark !   The  Lark Shakespeare 

O  Captain!   My  Captain  (Selection) Whitman 

Concord  Hymn  Emerson 
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Polonuis  to  Laertes Shakespeare 

Opportunity  Ingalls 

Give  Us  Men  Holland 

Charity  The  Bible 

Work   Van  Dyke 

To  a  Skylark Wordsworth 

Snowbound   Whittier 

Evangeline  Longfellow 

A  Toast  to  the  Flag „ Daly 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket Wordworth 

The  Spacious  Firmament Addison 

Lead,  Kindly  Light Newman 

Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight Lindsay 

On  His  Blindness Milton 

Sheridan's  Ride  Read 

The  House  With  Nobody  In  It Kilmer 

The  Raven  Poe 

The  Bells  Poe 

The  Owl  Critic Fields 

Yussouf    Lowell 

The  Solitary  Reaper  Wordsworth 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic Howe 

The  Glove  and  the  Lions Hunt 

The  Last  Leaf Holmes 
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General  Suggestions 

I.  General  Introduction 

Without  doubt  there  is  quite  general  agreement  that  one  of  the  important 
duties  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  teach  a  child  how  to  use  books,  ref- 
erences, and  all  the  facilities  of  a  library.    This  is  closely  connected  with 
the  child's  ability  to  read  and  with  his  learning  to  read,  since  children  learn 
to  read  by  reading.    Modern  methods  of  teaching  require  the  use  of  many 
books,  well  selected  and  graded,  covering  a  wide  field  of  many  subjects.    It 
is  only  by  placing  these  books  in  the  school  library  that  individual  differ- 
ences due  to  taste,  age,  immediate  interests  and  needs,  and  home  environ- 
ment may  be  cared  for.    Modern  standards  demand  that  children  read  with 
accuracy,  speed  and  comprehension,  and  the  schoolroom  and  library  provide 
the  laboratory  and  equipment  for  working  out  these  abilities. 
In  the  primary  grades,  a  variety  of  well-chosen  attractive  books  is  necessary 
to  provide  the  child  during  this  learning  period  with  much  pleasurable  ac- 
tivity in  his  reading.    During  the  intermediate  period,  the  varying  interests 
of  boys  and   girls   and  the  greater  number  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
make   necessary   many   books    of    the    non-literary   type   in   addition   to   the 
story.    In  the  upper  grades  the  choice  of  reading  matter  should  be  broad 
enough  so  all  interests  will  be  satisfied  and  so  a  child  will  not  be  tempted 
to  read  any  of  the  trivial  and  cheapest  of  insincere  stories,-  books  and  maga- 
zines now  circulating,  and  made  accessible  to  children  often  even  with  adult 
consent.     By    making    only    acceptable    material    available    and    by    making 
reading  interesting,   one   can   do   much   to   develop   a  taste   for   good  books 
on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  before  leaving  the  elementary  schools.    The 
values  of  a  library  are: 
For  giving  pleasure  to  others 
For  giving  joy  in  acquaintance  with  books 
For  stimulating  extensive  use  of  books 
For  giving  information  and  widening  the  horizon 
For  aiding  in  the  development  of  discriminating  taste 

For  cultivating  the  ' '  international  mind ' '  through  wide  reading  about  far 
countries 

It  is  hoped  that  if  boys  and  girls  are  taught  many  things  of  interest  about 
books,  and  are  shown  how  to  use  books  effectively,  that  greater  interest 
will  be  shown  in  good  reading  and  greater  care  will  be  shown  in  the  handling 
of  books. 

II.  General  Objectives 

A.  "To  arouse  an  interest  in  books  and  reading" 

B.  "To  stimulate  that  interest,  once  aroused,  into  a  growing  appreciation 
of  real  literature" 

C.  "To  bring  about  the  intelligent  and  appreciative  use  of  books  and  li- 
braries" (School  Library  Yearbook,  No.  1) 

D.  To  develop  habits  and  skills  which  will  make  possible  much  independent 
reading  and  study  for  children  and  which  will  assist  the  teacher  in  fur- 
thering her  work  of  formal  education 
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E.  To  encourage  wide  reading  as  a  means  of  developing  breadth  of  view  in 
relation  to  men,  things  and  affairs 

F.  To  provide  the  child  with  a  valuable  and  enjoyable  means  of  using  his 
leisure  time  in  school  and  in  his  adult  life 

III.  Equipment 

The  library  corner  should  be  the  quietest  part  of  the  room  and  should  be 
well-lighted  and  as  attractive  and  inviting  as  possible. 

A.  Books 

There  should  be  books  suitable  for  free  reading  and  appreciation,  for 
outside  reading  and  for  reference  work.  (See  list  at  the  end  of  Library 
Course.)  Books  are  the  first  and  most  important  essential  in  a  library. 
Every  room  should  have  a  library  of  books  (a  shelf  of  books)  suited  to 
the  grade  and  children  of  that  room. 

B.  Children's  magazines 

Children's  magazines  are  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  wide 
periodical  reading  of  the  future,  and  to  give  children  high  standards 
in  periodical  literature. 

C.  Tables  or  shelves  for  books 

Tables  or  shelves  where  books  and  other  reading  may  be  easily  reached 
by  the  children.  The  shelves  and  table  may  be  made  by  the  larger  boys 
and  painted  a  gay  color  to  add  to  the  charm  of  the  library  corner.  The 
shelves  should  be  eight  inches  deep  and  not  more  than  thirty-six  inches 
wide  with  ten  inches  of  space  between  shelves  and  a  twelve-inch  space 
for  the  bottom  shelf  for  the  larger  books.  If  books  must  be  kept  in  a 
cupboard,  it  should  be  in  one  with  glass  doors. 

D.  Table  for  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  magazines,  newspaper 

Unless  special  stands  or  racks  are  provided  for  the  dictionary  and  en- 
cyclopedia, a  separate  table  should  be  provided,  or  a  deep  shelf  under 
a  window.  Magazines  and  newspapers  may  be  placed  in  small  wall 
magazine  racks  or  on  tables. 

E.  Chairs 

Low  comfortable  chairs  about  the  table  or  near  the  shelves  will  encour- 
age children  to  "drop  in"  to  the  library  corner  and  browse. 

F.  Bulletin  board 

Bulletin  board,  on  which  may  be  posted  names  of  new  books,  especially 
interesting  books  on  certain  topics,  books  especially  recommended  by 
pupils,  pictures  of  the  scenes  or  the  characters  from  a  new  story,  one 
or  two  questions  designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  story.  (See  sug- 
gestions in  reading  course  for  type  questions.) 

G.  A  record  of  children's  readings 

Such  record  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard  or  it  may  be  a  chart  hung 
on   the   wall   or   bulletin   board.     Such  record   should   include   names   of 
children  and  titles  of  books  read. 
We  have  read  these  books 


Names  | 

of     1  Title 
Pupils  1 

Title 

Title 

Title 

Harry  |     X 

Jennie  | 

X 

X 

This  Chart  shows: 
Which  children  read 
What  is  read 
How  much  is  read 

The  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.   Ill,  offers  the  following  suggestions  for 
keeping  a  record  of  the  books  each  child  reads:     A  record  should  be 
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kept  during  the  entire  year  and  that  record  left  with  other  reports 
about  the  child.  A  sheet  of  paper  may  be  ruled  so  that  it  will  record 
the  information,  or  a  system  of  index  filing  cards  may  be  used: 

Name  of  book 

Author  (Fairy,  animal,  history,  story, 

ttti        ,-..,,  Month,  date,  year 

When  I  finished '  J 

What  I  think  of  the  book.  (Comments) 

Three  or  four  lines  should  be  left  for  the  pupil  'a  comments,  or  the  com- 
ments may  be  made  on  the  back  of  the  card. 

H.  Eecord  or  catalogue  of  books 

Such  record  is  indispensable  for  effective  library  service  and  should  be 
kept  up-to-date  by  the  teacher.  If  the  library  is  quite  small  the  books 
may  be  listed  alphabetically  on  sheets  of  paper,  but  a  card  catalogue 
is  more  easily  arranged  and  supplemented.  Such  record  should  be  always 
available  as  a  guide  to  pupils  and  others. 
As  supplementary  material  for  stimulating  interest  in  reading  the  two  fol- 
lowing may  be  included  in  equipment. 

I.  Stereographs — (Stereopticon  views)  published  by  Keystone  View  Com- 
pany, Meadville,  Pennsylvania 

J.  "Filmo"  Projector — Bell  and  Howell  250  watt  projector.  Portable 
Write  for  catalogue  and  information  to  Bell  and  Howell  Company,  1801-15 
Larchmont  Ave.,  Chicago 

IV.  General  Procedure 

A.  For  stimulating  interest  in  reading  habits 

1.  Displaying  a  few  interesting  books  on  the  library  table.  Sometimes 
brief  notes  as  f '  Sales ' '  talks  may  accompany  the  books.  Points  of 
unusual  interest  may  be  emphasized. 

' '  The  purpose  of  the  library  table  is  to  furnish  children  additional 
opportunity  to  enjoy  books  through  handling  and  selecting  material 
that  appeals  to  them. " 

2.  Encouraging  children  to  use  the  books  in  their  free  periods,  and 
before  and  after  school 

a.  Practically  no  restrictions  except  that  he  be  quiet  should  be  placed 
on  the  way  the  child  reads,  i.e.,  whether  he  looks  at  the  pictures  in 
the  book,  thumbs  it  through,  or  reads  at  once.  The  purpose  is  to 
interest  him  in  books  and  reading,  and  interest  cannot  be  com- 
pelled. 

3.  A  well-motivated  library  or  story  hour,  or  half -hour  each  week,  should 
be  definitely  provided  for  in  every  elementary  school  or  classroom. 

a.  This  library  hour  should  include  activities  involving 

(1)  The  use  of  books  and  library  tools 

(2)  The  care  of  books 

(3)  The  free  reading  of  library  books 

(4)  Presentation  of  the  best  books  for  children  through 

(a)  Teacher  telling  stories,  or  parts  of  stories,  and  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  stories  may  be  found  in  books  on  the 
shelves  and  that  the  children  may  read  them 

(b)  Pupil  telling  a  story  he  especially  enjoyed,  or  recommend- 
ing such  story  in  a  few  well-told  sentences 

(c)  Examination  of  contents,  pictures,  manner  of  telling, 
whether  much  or  little  conversation,  much  or  little  action, 
presence  of  humor,  etc. 
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(d)  Interesting  pictures  showing  scenes  and  characters  in  the 
story  or  book.  Such  pictures  may  be  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin board  or  passed  about  among  the  children.  By  the 
use  of  apt  questions  on  the  pictures  the  teacher  may 
stimulate  interest  in  the  story. 

(e)  One  or  two  stimulating  questions  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
story.  These  questions  may  be  asked  orally  or  written 
on  the  board. 

(f)  Reading  aloud  interesting  selections  or  parts  of  a  story. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  or  pupils  and  is  chiefly 
valuable  to  interest  others  in  reading  that  same  story. 

(g)  The  teacher's  reading  to  the  children.  This  is  valuable 
for  the  lessons  taught,  for  the  pleasure  it  gives  the  child 
and  for  the  foundation  it  lays  for  interest  in  reading  in 
later  life.  The  child  loves  the  witty  nonsense  of  nursery 
rhymes  and  the  jingles  »and  rhymes  remain  with  the  child 
long  "to  point  many  a  moral  and  adorn  many  a  tale". 
Aesop's  Fables,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  stories,  and  then  to  the  classic  myths  in  Haw- 
thorne 's  ■> '  Tanglewood  Tales ' '  and  the  '  ■  Wonder  Book ' ' 
is  but  a  step.  Kipling 's  ' '  Jungle  Books ' '  and  '  *  Just  So 
Stories",  and  Florence  Holbrooke's  " Nature  Myths" 
round  out  a  pleasant  series.  J.  C.  Harris'  "Uncle  Remus" 
must  be  read  to  children,  or  it  will  remain  to  them  a 
closed  book.  Through  reading  interestingly,  good  litera- 
ture, the  teacher  cannot  help  stimulating  the  children  to 
better   reading. 

(h)  Exchange  of  ideas  and  discussion  of  books  and  stories  as 
children  find  points  of  interest.  Part  of  the  library  hour 
should  be  quite  informal  and  homelike  to  secure  best  re- 
sults. 

4.  Formation  of  a  book  or  story  hour  club 

5.  Checks  on  children's  free  reading 

In  the  lower  grades  no  formal  checks  on  their  library  reading  need  be 
made,  but  in  the  upper  grades  at  least  occasional  checks  should  be 
made.  However,  a  child  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  every  time 
he  reads  a  book  a  report  to  class  will  be  required.  A  list  of  the 
readings  should,  however,  be  made.  (See  under  "A  record  of  chil- 
dren's readings"  above.)  The  methods  of  checking  up  on  books  will 
vary  with  different  books  and  with  different  ages  of  children.  Often 
the  check  should  be  very  informal.    Suggestions  follow: 

a.  Naming  the  characters  of  the  book 

b.  Giving  characteristics  of  certain  actor3  of  the  story 

c.  Finding   pictures   showing   the   characters   and   describing   what   is 
shown 

d.  Blank-filling  exercises  based  on  the  story 

e.  Dramatizing  parts  of  the  story 

t.  Illustrating  what   was   read  by   drawings,   cut-outs,   puppet   shows, 

sandtable  scenes 
g.  Specific  questions  on  the  content 
h.  Telling  incidents  of  interest  in  the  story 
i.   Assuming  the  teacher  knows  the  story  read  by  the  child,  she  may 

ask  for  particular  incidents  of  the  story 
j.  Discussion  and  questioning  among  the  children  who  have  read  the 

same  book 
k.  Writing  a  short  synopsis  of  the  book 
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1.   Writing  a  book  report  according  to  a  definite  form.    (See  sugges- 
tions in  Language  Outlines.) 
m.  Occasional  oral  reports  confined  to  few  sentences  that  may  include 

the  following  points: 

Author 

Title 

Kind  of  story — fiction,  adventure,  fairy,  history,  or  biography 

Brief  synopsis 

Would  you  recommend  it  to  others  for  reading? 

Eeasons  for  your  answer? 

n.  Listing  the  unusual  words  of  the  story 

o.  Comparing  the  story  with  others  read 

p.  Eeading  aloud  the  most  interesting,  the  saddest,  the  exciting  parts, 
etc. 

q.  Telling  of  certain  parts  of  the  story  by  each  member  of  a  group,  all 
of  whom  have  read  the  story 

r.  Test  questions  prepared  by  the  pupil 

s.  Pupils'  book  lists  of  most  popular  books,  of  books  classified  ac- 
cording to  certain  criteria,  as  sea  stories,  animal  stories,  stories  by 
certain  authors,  stories  about  a  certain  country,  or  period,  etc. 

B.  Management  of  the  room  library 

1.  Child  librarian 

A  child  may  be  chosen  or  appointed  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  library  corner,  with  the  duties  of  helping  another  find  certain 
books,  keeping  books  on  shelves,  reporting  missing  books,  torn  or 
loose  pages,  etc.  The  checking  out  of  books  and  keeping  the  records 
of  them  should  very  probably  be  cared  for  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Teacher  supervision 

In  the  selection  of  books  and  in  their  supervised  use,  the  teacher  is 
expected  to  use  such  skill  as  will  contribute  to  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
library. 

3.  Library  rules  and  posters 

Library  rules  may  be  formulated  by  the  language  or  reading  class. 

In  a  rural  school,  all  children  should  have  a  part  in  making  them. 

These  rules  may  be  printed  on  poster  charts  and  put  up  in  the  library 

corner.    The  following  are  suggestions  for  such  posters: 

"Good  books  here" 

' '  Handle  books  with  care ' ' 

"We  are  proud  of  our  library" 

"Clean  hands  for  clean  books" 

"Return  books  to  the  shelves" 

"A  good  book  is  a  good  friend" 

"How  many  have  you  read?" 

The  posters  should  be  changed  quite   often.     (Large  copies  of   good 

library    posters    attractively    illustrated    may    be    obtained    from    the 

Democrat  Publishing  Company,  Madison,  Wisconsin.)    The  list  of  rules 

should  be  added  to  or  changed  when  a  need  occurs.    In  all  cases  the 

children  should  take  a  part  in  making  the  rules ;  this  will  increase  their 

feeling  of  civic  responsibility  and  make  them  more  willing  to   obey 

the  rules. 

C.  Visiting  a  public  library 

1.  Consideration  of  library  procedure 

a.  Library  cards,  fees,  fines 

b.  Drawing  and  returning  books 

c.  Using  books  in  library 
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2.  Obedience  to  rules:   being  quiet  and  orderly 

3.  Respect  for  public  property 

V.  Selecting  and  Securing  Books 
A.  Choice  of  books 

The  teacher  should  be  careful  that  only  books  and  magazines  that  are 
suitable  to  the  age,  interests  and  attainments  of  the  children  in  her  room 
should  be  selected.  Before  new  books  are  purchased,  graded  lists  of 
reading  should  be  consulted  to  be  sure  that  proper  choices  are  made. 
Poorly  printed  and  paper  bound  books  should  not  be  purchased.  Quality 
and  not  number  makes  the  library  valuable.  The  list  given  at  the  end  of 
the  library  course  and  in  connection  with  subject  courses,  while  not  com- 
plete by  any  means,  should  give  much  assistance  in  the  skillful  selection 
of  books.  The  Booklist,  a  monthly  list  of  new  books,  prepared  by  The 
American  Library  Association,  is  valuable  in  book  selection. 

B.  Qualities  of  a  good  book 

1.  Interest  appeal  must  be  strong 

2.  Value  as  determined  by  organization  and  style  of  writing 

a.  Unity  in  the  book  as  a  whole,  in  its  divisions,  and  in  its  paragraph 
structure,  facilitates  comprehension 

b.  The  book  should  be  free  from  " padding". 

3.  The  vocabulary  should  not  present  too  many  or  too  great  difficulties. 

4.  Class  formulated  standards  may  be  set.    The  following  questions  are 
merely  suggestive : 

a.  Is  the  story  interesting?    Thrilling? 

b.  Does  the  chief  character  act  like  a  real  boy  or  girl? 

c.  Is  there  much  conversation? 

d.  Are  there  interesting  pictures? 

e.  Do  you  want  to  read  more  of  such  f>ooks? 

C.  School  library  laws 

For  her  own  guidance  in  the  matter  of  library  rules,  library  fund,  and 
library  selection  and  reports,  the  teacher  is  referred  to  School  Laws  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  Chapter  95,  Sections  1181,  1.182,  1183,  1184,  1185, 
and  1186. 

D.  Local  libraries 

Rural  and  elementary  teachers  are  urged  to  make  use  of  local  library 
facilities  whenever  convenient  and  possible.  Several  counties  of  Montana 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Montana  county  library 
law  enacted  in  1915,  and  amended  in  1917  and  1923.  (See  School  Laws 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  pages  98  and  99,  1931  edition,  and  University 
of  Montana  Bulletin,  No.  213,  The  County  Library,  compiled  by  Gertrude 
Buckhous,  Missoula,  Montana,  1918.)  Often  children  will  bring  personal 
copies  of  books  from  home  libraries  to  be  used  in  school. 

VI.  Repairing  and  Rebinding  of  Books — as  the  first  step  in  pro- 
longing the  life  of  a  book 

A.  A  book  should  be  rebound  if: 

1.  The  cover  is  off  or  very  shabby 

2.  The  sections  are  loose 

3.  There  are  many  loose  pages 
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4.  The  edges  of  the  pages  are  badly  soiled 

The  rebound  book  lasts  longer  than  the  original  binding 

The  librarian  of  the  nearest  public  library  should  be  consulted  for  advice 

regarding   the  nearest   and  best  bookbinder.    A   pamphlet   giving  much 

valuable  information  is  Brown  and  Stiles'  Mending  and  Kepair  of  Books, 

(latest   edition)    American  Library  Association,   78   E.  Washington   St., 

Chicago.   Twenty-five  cents. 

B.  A  book  should  not  be  rebound  if: 

1.  The  cost  of  binding  is  about  the  same  as  the  original  cost  of  the  book 

2.  The  book  is  of  little  use 

3.  Pages  are  missing 

4.  Book  has  been  too  much  mended  or  is  badly  soiled 

VII.  Bibliography  for  Teachers 

American  Library  Association,  Education  Committee.  School  Library  Yearbook 
Nos.  1  and  2.  Suggestions  for  teaching  the  appreciation  and  use  of  books 
in  elementary  and  junior  high  school,  prepared  by  subcommittee,  Jasmine 
Britton,    Chairman,    520    North   Michigan   Avenue,    Chicago 

Detroit,  Michigan,  Public  Schools,  Department  of  School  Libraries.  A  course 
of  study  in  the  use  of  the  library,  prepared  by  Marion  Lovis,  Board  of 
Education,   Detroit,    Michigan 

Eaton,  A.  E.,  The  School  Library  in  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  I  of  revised  edi- 
tion, Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Fay  and  Eaton,  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries,  Boston  Book 
Company,    Boston 

Massachusetts  Department  cf  Education  Bulletin,  "Library  Service  for  Schools" 
(A  manual  for  Teachers  and  Librarians.)  1920,  No.  9,  whole  number  118. 
Wright  and   Potter   Printing   Company,   32   Derne   Street,   Boston 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools.  Work  Reading — grades  4,  5,  6.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Prudence  Cutright.  Board  of  Education,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Montana  Library  List  (books  for  elementary  school  libraries),  Department  of 
Public   Instruction,   Helena,   Montana.     1928 

Rice,  O.  S.,  Lessons  on»the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries.  Rand-McNally  Com- 
pany,  Chicago 

Scripture  and  Gregg,  Find  It  Yourself  !  A  brief  course  in  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries.    H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York 

Wilson,  Martha,  School  Library  Management  (new  edition).  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,    New   York 

Miller,  Z.  K.,  How  to  Organize  a  Library,  Library  Bureau,  New  York.    Free 

Red  Book,  The,  "How  to  Organize  and  Classify  the  School  Library."  Gaylord 
Brothers,  Stockton,  California.    Free.    Valuable  suggestions 

A  card  sent  to  Marion  Humble,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers,  347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  asking  for  information  con- 
cerning literature  and  posters  for  children's  Book  Week,  will  bring  material 
of  help  in  the  forwarding  of  children's  reading. 


Grade  One 


I.  Content 

A.  Books  and  their  make-up 

1.  Outside  of  books — covers 

a.  Name  of  the  book 

b.  Writer  of  the  book 

2.  Printed  parts  of  books — pages 

a.  Stories  of  the  book 

b.  Pictures  of  the  book 

c.  Numbers  on  pages 
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B.  Care  of  books 

1.  How  to  open  a  new  book 

a.  Lay  book  back  downward  on  table  or  desk 

b.  Take  leaves  in  one  hand  and  press  down  on  both  covers  close  to 
the  back  running  the  hand  up  and  down 

c.  Then  press  down  a  few  leaves  at  a  time,  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  until  all  are  flat.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure 
the  back  of  the  book  or  loosen  the  pages,  through  rough  handling 
or  bending  back  the  covers. 

2.  How  to  hold  a  book 

3.  How  to  turn  the  pages 

a.  Turn  the  leaves  from  the  upper  righthand  corner 

b.  Do  not  moisten  the  fingers  to  turn  the  leaves 

c.  Do  not  turn  pages  down  to  keep  a  place 

d.  Teach: 

' '  The  Goops  they  wet  their  fingers 

To  turn  the  leaves  of  books; 

And  then  they  crease  the  corners  down 

And  think  that  no  one  looks. 

They  print  the  marks  of  dirty  hands 

Of  lollypops  and  gum 

On  picture  books  and  fairy  books 

As  often  as  they  come." 

— Caroline  Hewins 

To  offset  the  negative  lesson,  teach  also: 

il  Brownies  wash  their  hands  quite  clean, 
A  dirty  book  they've  never  seen; 
Brownies  do  not  show  their  greed 
By  eating  candy  when  they  read. 

Brownies  do  not  mark  their  books 

For  this  they  know  would  spoil  their  looks. 

Brownies  put  their  books  away 

They  find  them  on  the  shelf  next  day." 

4.  Returning  books  to  shelves  or  tables 

5.  Handling  books  with  clean  hands 

6.  How  to  mark  the  place 

a.  Use  of  a  thin  book  mark 

b.  Avoid  placing  of  pencil,  ruler,  eraser  or  tablet  between  the  pages 

c.  Avoid  turning  down  of  page  corners 

d.  Avoid  marking  with  pencil,  crayons,  or  pen,  in  book 

e.  Avoid  laying  of  a  book  face  downward  or  placing  one  book  on  top 
of  another  when  they  are  open 

C.  Library  procedure 

1.  Use  of  books  in  the  library  (Eoom) 

a.  In  free  periods 

b.  In  regular  library  hour 

2.  How  to  secure  books  for  outside  reading 

a.  Returning  books  at  regular  or  stated  periods 

3.  Observance  of  rules 

a.  Maintaining  quiet 

b.  Being  courteous 

c.  Respecting  rights  of  others 

(1)   Permitting  no  monopoly  of  favorite  books  or  positions 
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D.  Beading 

1.  Conversations  about  nursery  rhymes,  picture  books,  pictures 

After  telling  a  story  or  after  a  conversation  period  or  new  song,  the 
teacher  may  say,  "You  will  find  pictures  of  this  in  the  library.  See 
how  many  you  can  find. "  (The  books  of  pictures  should  be  placed 
on  the  table  for  their  convenience.)  Or  she  may  say,  "There  is  a  book 
in  the  library  which  has  a  story  something  like  this.  See  if  you  can 
find  it  and  read  it. ' '  Later  in  the  day  or  the  next  day,  she  may  ask, 
"How  was  the  story  different  from  the  one  in  our  primer  or  reader?" 
These  questions  are  merely  suggestive. 

2.  Oral  reading  of  stories  and  rhymes 


Grades  Two  and  Three 

I.  Content 

A.  Eeview  work  of  first  grade 

B.  Books  and  their  make-up 

1.  Title  page — author,  title,  publisher 

2.  Table  of  contents 

3.  Bookplate — the  label  pasted  to  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  to  show 
ownership  of  the  book 

C.  Care  of  books 

1.  Feeling   some   responsibility   for  keeping  library   table   or   shelves  in 
order 

a.  Arranging  books  upright  on  shelves 

b.  Using  book  supports 

c.  The  child  should  be  shown  how  to  take  a  book  from  the  shelf  with- 
out tearing  the  back,  and  to  replace  a  book  without  crowding. 

2.  Library  "Don'ts" 

a.  Don't  handle  a  library  book  and  eat  at  the  same  time. 

b.  Don't  "ram"  pencils  or  other  sharp  things  down  the  back  of  the 
book. 

c.  Don't  carry  a  library  book  by  holding  only  to  the  pages. 

d.  Don't  place  elbows  on  the  pages  when  the  book  is  lying  down.  This 
is  too  much  of  a  strain  on  the  back  and  causes  the  leaves  to  be 
pulled  apart. 

D.  Book  repairs 

1.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  mend  tears  in  pages  or  report  them 
to  the  librarian  or  teacher. 

E.  Visit  to  a  public  library   (if  possible) 

1.  Explain  library  procedure 

a.  Need  of  card  to  draw  out  books 

b.  Time  limits,  fees,  fines 

2.  Call  attention  to  children's  room 

F.  Eeading 

1.  Conversations  about  fairy  stories,  fables,  myths  and  poems 

The  teacher  may  say,  l '  Look  in  the  library  and  see  if  you  can  find 
another  story  about  (dogs,  fairies,  little  children).  Bead  all  you  can 
and  tell  us  about  them  tomorrow".   (This  should  be  an  excellent  in- 
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centive  for  oral  language  work.  Each  child  should  find  at  least  one 
story.)  For  third  grade,  the  children  may  be  sent  to  the  library  to  look 
for  material  in  certain  books  for  solving  class  problems  and  to  answer 
questions. 

2.  Oral  reading  of  stories  and  poems 

3.  Children  in  these  grades  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  lists  of  books 
read. 


Grades  Four,  Five  and  Six 

I.  Content 

A.  Review  work  of  primary  grades 

B.  Books  and  their  make-up 

See  suggestions  given  under  Training  in  the  Reading  Outlines  for  the 
Intermediate  grades. 

C.  Care  of  books  in  large  library 

These  lessons  should  be  presented  in  the  school  library  or  in  a  public 
library.  The  aim  should  be:  To  interest  boys  and  girls  in  different  kinds 
of  books,  and  to  point  out  where  books  may  be  found.  The  children 
should  be  led  to  see  that  all  history  books  or  fairy  stories  are  together 
on  the  same  or  nearby  shelves. 
1.  Arrangement  of  books  on  shelves 

a.  By  title  or  author 

b.  Arrangement  by  subject 

c.  "Call  number"  designating  location  of  books  on  shelves 
2.  Classification  of  books 

a.  Subject  arrangement  with  authors 

b.  Reasons  for  "call  numbers" 

3.  Library  catalog — a  systematic  convenient  manner  for  indicating  the 
printed  material  available  in  the  library.  The  most  convenient  method 
is  a  filing  card  system  indicating  the  author,  title,  place  and  date  of 
publication  of  the  book  it  represents  and  the  symbol  designating  its 
location  on  the  shelves.  The  top  line  of  the  card  is  reserved  for  the 
distinctive  item  for  which  the  card  stands.  This  makes  filing  of  the 
cards  easier.  The  "call  number"  or  "book  number"  is  placed  on 
each  card,  usually  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  The  following  sources 
of  information  about  books  should  prove  helpful: 

a.  Author  cards  tell  what  books  by  a  certain  author  are  in  the  library. 
The  card  may  be 

+399  Harris,  Joel  Chandler 

Uncle  Remus,  his  sayings  and  doings.  1903 

b.  Title  cards  tell  whether  a  certain  book  is  in  the  library.  Example: 

+  590  Curious  homes  and  their  tenants. 
Beard,  J.  C. 

c.  Subject  cards  tell  what  books  about  a  given  subject  are  availabl 
The  following  shows  a  card  filled  out  properly  for  subject. 


+  600 

Food 

Cham- 

berlain,  J.  F. 
How  we  are  fed 
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d.  ' '  Call  numbers  f '  for  classification  and  location  purposes 

The  child  should  be  taught  the  classification  numbers  for  those 
subjects  with  which  he  is  familiar,  as  Natural  Science — 500;  Use- 
ful Arts — 600;  Fine  Arts — 700;  Literature — 800;  History — 900. 
It  should  be  explained  that  these  are  large  classifications;  smaller 
divisions  within  these  large  classifications  are  numbered  above 
the  main  numbe."  as  American  History  is  973,  Collective  Biography 
920,  and  Farm  Animals  636. 

The  material  on  Care  of  Books  is  quite  largely  for  the  sixth  grade. 

D.  Lessons  in  reference  books  (should  be  started  in  the  fifth  grade) 

1.  One- volume  encyclopedia 

Lessons  in  one-volume  encyclopedia  in  finding  materials ;  show  simi- 
larity in  arrangement  to  that  of  dictionary — but  emphasize  the  fact 
that  dictionary  deals  with  words  and  encyclopedia  with  articles 

2.  Use  of  general  encyclopedia 

a.  Thumbing  through  a  volume  noting  its  contents  and  general  ar- 
rangement of  material.  (Material  arranged  alphabetically  as  in 
a  dictionary) 

b.  Location  of  articles  in  a  volume  by  noting  guide  words  at  tops 
of  pages 

c.  Location  of  articles  in  different  volumes  by  noting  guide  letters  or 
words  on  the  backs  of  the  volumes 

d.  Noting  copyright  date  and  title 

3.  Drill  exercises  in  quickly  finding  the  page  on  which  articles  are  given, 
e.g.  the  following  suggested  topics: 

everglades  cliff  dwellers 

Erie  Canal  Treaty  of  Paris 

infantile   paralysis  John  Jay 

Danube  Peter  the  Great 

minotaur  Battle  of  Hastings 

4.  Using  the  encyclopedia  for  information  and  reports  in  content  sub- 
jects, general  exercises,  debates,  reading  and  individual  needs.  The 
child  should  be  taught  only  to  read  so  much  of  an  article  as  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  information  wanted.  This  should  be  done 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Topics  like  the  following  may  be  used: 

a.  In  what  parts  of  the  world  are  tigers  among  the  native  wild 
animals? 

b.  Give  an  account  of  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine 

c.  Where  and  when  was  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  held? 

d.  Of  what  country  is  alfalfa  a  native  plant? 

5.  Stating  the  source  of  the  information  is  very  important  in  worth- 
while reference  work. 

E.  Reading       • 

1.  Discussions  about  individual  books  emphasizing  animal,  hero,  nature, 
and  travel  stories,  biographies,  etc. 

2.  Oral  reading  by  teacher  and  pupils  of  effective  stories,  poems  and 
ballads 

3.  Alphabet  games  using  authors  of  books  read 
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Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

I.  Content 

A.  Review  as  much  as  needed  of  work  in  previous  grades 

B.  Books  and  their  make-up 

1.  Bindings  of  books — kinds  and  materials 
*   2.  Book  publishers 

3.  Frontispiece  (a  picture  on  the  page  facing  the  title  page)  ;  full  page 
illustrations;  insert  (a  leaf  inserted  for  illustrative  purposes,  often 
colored  and  usually  not  numbered — one  side  blank)  ;  half-tones  (il- 
lustrations resembling  photographs  made  on  copper)  ;  etchings  (most 
illustrations  that  are  not  half-tones  are  etchings  and  are  made  by 
means  of  metal,  usually  zinc,  plates  acted  upon  by  acid).  A  high 
school  or  college  annual  is  a  good  book  to  use  for  illustrating  these 
points. 

4.  Preface  and  introduction — Indicating  plan  and  scope  of  the  book,  the 
use  for  which  intended,  and  reasons  for  writing.  The  preface  is  usually 
written  by  the  author,  and  the  introduction  may  be,  but  is  more  often 
written  by  some  one  having  prestige  in  the  field  and  willing  to  advance 
the  book  in  question  and  aid  the  author  through  a  personal  interest. 

5.  Dedication — an  inscription  by  the  author  expressing  gratitude  or  re- 
spect to  a  patron  or  friend 

6.  Copyright,  date  of  publication  and  acknowledgments.  See  Civics  text 
for  purpose  and  value  of  copyright  and  how  secured.  (A  book  may  be 
copyrighted  for  28  years  and  renewed  for  the  same  period  of  time.) 
International  copyright.  Plagiarism.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  edition  of  1928? 

7.  Appendix — something  added  to  the  main  part  of  the  book,  and  is 
usually  made  up  of  notes,  tables,  glossaries,  evidence  in  the  form  of 
letters,  statements,  etc.  An  appendix  is  not  always  headed  i(  Ap- 
pendix '  \ 

8.  Story  of  the  book  and  book-making  (Cyclopedia  articles  will  furnish 
the  material) 

9.  See  suggestions  given  under  ' '  Developing  Proficiency  in  the  Use  of 
Books' '  in  the  Reading  Outline  for  Seventh  and  Eighth  grades. 

C.  Care  of  books  and  libraries 

An  attitude  of  pride  in  careful  handling  of  books  should  have  been  de- 
veloped by  this  time.  The  feeling  that  books  are  good  friends  and  so  to 
be  well  treated  should  be  strengthened. 

D.  Lessons  in  reference  books 

1.  Using  encyclopedia  as  suggested  in  intermediate  grades  and 

a.  Encyclopedia  index — a  means  for  making  available  related  ma- 
terial scattered  throughout  the  volumes  of  the  encyclopedia,  and 
valuable  for  locating  material  mixed  up  with  other  parts  and  not 
entered  separately 

b.  Cross  references — directions  at  the  end  of  articles  to  other  articles 
in  the  same  encyclopedia  covering  related  material 

2.  Atlas,  Who's  Who  in  America,  World  Almanac,  Yearbooks  (U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  others).  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  Year- 
books may  be  secured  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  Writing  to  one's  Congressman 

b.  Writing  to  one  of  the  U.  S.  Senators  of  the  state 

c.  Writing  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 
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d.  Writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Documents,  Washington, 

D.  C.  In  the  last  case  there  may  be  a  small  charge. 
For  advice  regarding  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
it  would  be  well  to  write  to:  Chief  Specialist  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Pupils  in 
the  class  should  secure  bulletins  in  these  various  ways,  to  illustrate 
the  various  methods. 

3.  Telephone  and  city  directories 

4.  Roberts'  Kules  of  Order 

E.  Lessons  in  the  use  of  filed  material 

Pamphlets,  pages  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  typed,  mimeographed 
or  written  materials,  pictures,  maps,  and  clippings  should  be  filed  in 
pamphlet  boxes  and  folders  with  neatly  written  labels  pasted  on  the 
backs  of  the  boxes  or  near  the  tops  of  folders.  The  boxes  and  folders 
must  be  properly  labeled  or  it  will  take  too  much  time  to  find  material 
desired.  Occasionally,  as  need  occurs,  the  teacher  should  assign  to  pupils 
the  finding  of  materials  on  certain  subjects  in  the  pamphlet  boxes.  This 
material  should  be  kept  up-to-date  by  constant  additions  and  frequently 
"weeding  out"  useless  materials. 

F.  Use  of  magazines  and  the  daily  newspaper 

1.  Magazines  should  be  studied  as  a  class  exercise,  the  teacher  ques- 
tioning, directing  and  helping  pupils  in  such  ways  as  will  make  them 
independent  in  the  use  of  magazines.  The  general  characteristics  of 
magazines  should  be  noted,  whether  weekly  or  monthly,  kinds  of  ar- 
ticles printed,  editorials,  stories,  who  the  contributors  are.  Every  child 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tent and  style  of  the  better  magazines,  and  sufficient  practice  to  insure 
such  an  acquaintance  should  be  given.  The  teacher  should  guide  them 
in  noting  materials  valuable  for  reference  in  connection  with  topics 
as:  Unemployment;  Farm  Relief;  Disarmament  Conference  of  1932; 
Governors '  Conference ;  New  Republic  of  Spain ;  Airplane  Flights ; 
The  Silver  Problem;  The  Washington  Bi-Centennial.  The  class  may  be 
encouraged  to  put  out  a  class  magazine  using  the  best  written  work  of 
the  year.  With  such  activity  to  stimulate  them,  the  children  would 
examine  magazines  in  a  more  critical  and  understanding  way. 

a.  The  pupils  should  also  learn  of  the  volume  indexes  provided  by 
most  magazines  for  convenience  in  reference. 

b.  In  this  connection  teaching  the  use  of  the  Reader 's  Guide  to 
Periodical  Literature  will  be  valuable.  Cooperation  with  the  li- 
brarian will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Since  magazines  are  more  carefully  prepared  and  since  they  deal  to  a 
larger  extent  with  permanent  interests,  they  should  be  more  care- 
fully read  than  newspapers.  The  reader  should,  however,  exercise  his 
best  judgment  in  selecting  his  reading  in  magazines.  Every  article  does 
not  meet  the  needs  and  tastes  of  all  readers. 

2.  The  use  of  the  daily  newspaper  is  important  in  making  "intelligent, 
discriminating,  and  purposeful  readers* '  of  present  day  affairs  and 
interests,  and  in  guiding  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  With  the  news- 
paper before  them,  pupils  should  classify  the  contents  under: 

a.  News — general  and  classified 

(1)  Principal  general  news  is  given  on  the  front  page 

(2)  Certain  classes  of  news,  unless  sufficiently  important  to  be 
front  page  material  are  grouped  together  for  certain  inside 
pages  as  society,  church,  local  and  sporting  news,  stock  and 
market  reports 
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General  news  may  be  classified  as  war,  police,  crime,  com- 
mercial and  shipping,  state,  political,  sporting,  educational,  and 
society  news. 

The  child  should  be  led  to  distinguish  between  significant  news, 
that  which  will  be  important  in  the  future;  trivial  news,  that  which 
has  no  lasting  value;  and  news  stories  written  merely  for  enter- 
tainment. 

b.  Special  articles  of  current  interest,  dealing  with  literature,  science, 
history,  religion 

c.  Editorials — "the  attempt  to  explain  and  interpret  the  news,  or  to 
make  the  news  the  basis  of  argument  upon  issues  growing  out  of 
questions  of  the  day." — Bleyer's  Newspaper  Writing  and  Editing 

d.  Advertisements — classified,  display,  legal,  and  local  readers  '.  Terms 
to  the  advertiser 

e.  Information  respecting  the  paper  itself  as  terms  of  subscription 
(usually  on  the  editorial  page) 

f.  Illustrations,  maps,  weather  report,  cartoons,  comic  strips,  humor 

g.  Fiction,  short  or  serial  stories 

h.  Useful  information  on  health,  agriculture,   fashions,  household  af- 
fairs, patterns 
i.   Book  reviews  and  other  criticisms 
j.  Announcements    of    coming    events,    as    meetings    of    organizations, 

funerals,  weddings 
k.  " Fillers' ' — miscellaneous    material    usually    reprinted    from    other 
papers 
The  attention   of   the   class   should  be   called   to   the   term   i(  Associated 
Press"  and  its  meaning;   and  to  the  fact  that  many  newspapers  print 
several  editions  daily.   This  requires  a  very  efficient  working  organiza- 
tion with  much  emphasis  on  speed. 
3.  Ways  in  which  newspapers  may  be  used: 

a.  Clippings  of  the  most  important  news  from  daily  papers  for  bulletin 
board 

b.  Clippings   on  one  topic  for  a  period  of  a  week  or  more  to   show 
daily  development  of  some  piece  of  news- 

c.  Selecting  and  arranging  clippings  by  subjects 

d.  Contest  in  selecting  and  interpreting  cartoons 

e.  Comparison  of  large  daily  newspaper  and  book 

(1)  Amount  of  reading  in  large  daily  (60,000  to  80,000  words). 
Estimate  the  number  in  a  good  sized  book  by  counting  the 
words  on  a  few  average  pages.    (It  will  be  about  the  same) 

(2)  The  cost  of  the  two;  newspaper  5  or  10  cents,  book  probably 
75  cents  or  more 

(3)  The  number  printed  of  each;  newspaper,  perhaps  several  hun- 
dred thousand,  book  a  few  thousand  generally 

(4)  Time  required  to  produce  each;  newspaper  a  few  hours  at 
most,  parts  of  it  only  a  few  minutes,  book  several  months.  (For 
early  morning  edition,  all  news  up  to  2  or  2:30  o'clock  is 
included.  It  goes  to  press  about  that  time  and  one  hour  or 
hour  and  half  later  it  is  printed,  folded  and  ready  for  distri- 
bution.) 

(5)  Distribution  of  each;  the  paper  is  sent  out  by  trains  and  air- 
planes, to  towns  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  distributed  to 
individuals  by  newsboys  and  mail  carriers.  The  book  is  sold 
by  stores  and  book  dealers. 

(6)  Why  do  people  insist  on  today's  paper  and  yet  are  willing 
to  buy  books  that  were  published  months  ago? 
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f.  A  visit  to  a  newspaper  establishment  if  possible  with  a  study  of 
the  various  steps  in  the  making  of  a  newspaper.  (Such  visit  should 
come  after  the  class  has  studied  newspapers  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  at  school.  Cyclopedia  articles  will  give  much  useful  ma- 
terial.) 

g.  A  study  of  the  three  departments  concerned  with  the  making  of  a 
newspaper : 

(1)  The  business  department  whose  business  it  is  to  secure  sub- 
scribers and  advertisements,  to  make  collections  and  to  pay 
expenses  and  interest  on  money  invested.  The  men  concerned 
are  the  business  manager,  circulation  manager,  and  treasurer. 

(2)  The  editorial  department  has  charge  of  news  and  editorials. 
News  must  be  gathered  (by  reporters),  written,  edited  (cor- 
rected in  form  and  material).  The  managing  editor  is  at  the 
head  of  this  department;  the  city  editor  has  supervision  of 
the  gathering  and  writing  of  local  news,  and  the  editing  of  the 
same.  Much  of  this  is  done  by  copy  readers  who  also  write  the 
headlines.  The  telegraph  editor  has  charge  of  state,  national 
and  foreign  news  coming  in  by  telegraph,  telephone,  mail  and 
plane.  This  news  is  sent  in  by  the  newspaper's  own  correspond- 
ents (reporters)  and  the  news  distributing  agencies,  the  As- 
sociated Press  and  the  United  Press.  Then  there  are  sporting 
editors,  market  editors,  society  editors;  their  names  denote 
their  duties.  The  exchange  editor  makes  clippings  of  material 
in  other  papers  with  changes  for  reprinting.  The  artists  pre- 
pare the  ' '  cuts ' ',  and  cartoonists,  the  cartoons.  The  * '  morgue ' ' 
is  a  collection  of  short  and  interesting  biographical  sketches 
and  photographs  of  well-known  citizens,  filed  alphabetically 
to  be  ready  for  instant  use  if  news  concerning  any  of  them 
justifies  such  printing.  A  librarian  is  in  charge  of  this  part 
and  of  all  reference  material. 

(3)  The  printing  department  has  charge  of  putting  out  the  paper, 
i.e.,  printing  it.  The  news  editor  "makes  up"  the  paper — ar- 
ranges the  news  for  the  pages.  Type  is  set  up  by  machine  or 
hand  in  the  composing  room.  Proof  is  printed  on  long  sheets 
from  type  placed  in  narrow  pans  called  "galleys".  After 
proof  readers  have  indicated  the  necessary  corrections  on  the 
' '  galley  sheets ' ',  the  type  is  put  together  in  page  \  \  form ' '. 
A  "mat"  (mold)  of  each  page  form  is  made  on  paper  pulp 
and  bent  into  circular  shape  in  a  casting  box.  A  semicircular 
lead  plate  is  made  for  each  page  by  pouring  molten  lead  into 
the  casting  box.  In  the  press  room,  these  plates  are  locked 
into  the  cylinders  of  the  printing  press,  and  are  mechanically 
inked  and  passed  over  paper  fed  from  a  great  roll.  In  this 
way  each  plate  prints  a  page  of  the  newspaper.  The  printed 
paper  is  automatically  counted,  cut  and  folded,  ready  for 
distribution. 

h.  Listing  all  the  reasons  why  one  should  read  the  newspaper 

i.   Drill  on  reading  the  paper  rapidly  and  to  best  advantage.    (This 

may  be  done  by  giving  the  class  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  read, 

and  then  having  them  write  a  brief  summary  of  what  they  read. 

These    summaries   should   be    discussed   with    the   pupils    especially 

from  the  standpoint  of  what  they  read) 
j.  Drill  on  selection  of  materials  valuable  for  class  work  and  content 

subject  as  follows: 

(1)  Looking  over  the  headlines  to  locate  the  parts  of  interest  or 
those  having  connection  with  the  subject 

(2)  Examining  the  editorial  page  for  interesting  comments  on 
news  and  interpretation  of  current  issues 
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(3)  " Skimming' '  rapidly  over  other  parts  for  valuable  materials. 
(It  is  well  for  pupils  to  learn  that  in  many  newspaper  ar- 
ticles, the  summary  or  "lead"  is  given  at  the  beginning  and 
often  this  is  all  that  needs  be  read.)  In  newspaper  reading, 
the  pupil  should  acquire  the  habit  of  quickly  deciding  whether 
an  article  should  be  read  through  to  the  end  or  not. 

(4)  Glancing  through  the  advertisements  for  those  of  especial 
interest 

(5)  "  Timing' '  the  reading  of  the  newspapers  and  making  a  list 
of  worth  while  articles  noted 

(6)  Judging  the  reliability  of  news  and  articles,  i.e.,  are  the 
statements  in  accordance  with  facts?  (It  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  habit  of  too  great  reliance  on  all  newspaper  state- 
ments, and  also  the  other  extreme  of  discrediting  what  does 
not  fit  with  the  reader's  pre-conceived  ideas  and  prejudices.) 
Children  may  be  asked  to  list  the  causes  of  unintentional  er- 
rors in  newspapers.  The  following  suggestions  may  help: 

(a)  "The  dependence  for  practically  all  news  on  statements  of 
eye-witnesses  and  participants  whose  stories  often  differ 
greatly 

(b)  "Going  to  press  before  final  returns  are  in,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  election 

(c)  "Misunderstanding  of  news  reported  by  phone  or  tele- 
graph 

(d)  "False  reports  for  which  the  paper  is  not  responsible 

(e)  "Haste  in  order  to  get  the  paper  out  on  time 

(f)  "  Typographical  errors 

(g)  "Unintentional  errors  in  building  a  newspaper  article 
based  on  but  few  known  facts 

(h)  "Unconscious  effects  of  prejudice,  especially  in  political 

matters 
'  i  To  the  above  may  be  added : 
(i)    "The  temptation  to  exaggerate  a  piece  of  news  in  order 

to   create   a   sensation   and  help   sell  the   paper    (note  the 

use  of  headlines  in  this  connection) 
(j)   "The  reluctance  to  print  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of 

the   owner's   interests,   or   of   the   party,    faction   or   issue 

which  the  paper  is  supporting 

(k)  "Timidity   with   respect   to   influential  persons   and  pow- 
erful organizations 
(1)    "  'Axes  to  grind'  of  various  kinds" 

(From   "Lessons  on   the  Use  of  the  School  Library",  O.   S. 
Bice)    The  reader  will  often  be  helped  in  judging  of  the  re- 
liability of  newspaper  materials  by  reading  papers   with   op- 
posite policies  and  viewpoints.    (Making  a  newspaper  for  the 
room  or  the  school  would  help  to  fix  many  of  these  points.) 
k.  Listing  the  qualifications  a  newsboy  should  have,  as  courtesy,  de- 
pendability, honesty,   intelligent  interest  in  the  news,  promptness, 
cooperation  with  other  newsboys 
1.   Listing  values  of  the  local  weekly  newspapers  in  small  communities. 
The  following  suggestions  may  help: 

(1)  Advertising  and  supporting  local  business  firms,  educational 
facilities,  recreational  advantages,  etc. 

(2)  Furthering  community  cooperation  and  interests 

(3)  Defending  home-owned  and  local  business  against  outside 
competition 
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(4)   Creating    and    cultivating   public    opinion    on   local    topics    of 
public  interest 

The  local  editor  may  be  asked  to  talk  to  the  class  on  the  advantages 

and  services  of  a  local  paper. 
The  things  learned  about  newspapers  and  magazines  should  find  prac- 
tical application  in  all  general  exercises  involving  the  study  of  current 
events   or   location   of   material.    For'  fuller   information   with   reference 
to  newspapers  the  following  books  may  help: 

Bleyer,    W.    G.,   Newspaper   Writing   and   Editing,    Houghton   Mifflin    Company, 
Chicago 

Given,  J.  L.,  Making  a  Newspaper,  H.   Holt  and  Company,   New  York 

G.  Beading — Fiction — Literature 

1.  Discussions  about  individual  books  including  biography,  history, 
science,  poetry,  nature  and  present  day  occupations.  An  interesting 
topic  for  discussion  would  be  "My  favorite  character  in  fiction;  in 
biography".  Arousing  interest  in  this  type  will  decrease  the  propor- 
tion of  reading  of  fiction  and  questionable  material. 

2.  The  judicious  reading  of  good  fiction  is  valuable  to: 

a.  Stimulate  the  imagination 

b.  Give  a  better  insight  into  human  nature 

c.  Give  a  more  expansive  outlook  on  life 

d.  Give  inspiration  and  joy  to  the  reader 

A  reasonable  amount  of  fiction  reading  should  be  permitted  and 
encouraged.  It  often  is  the  only  reading  that  appeals  to  young  people, 
and  is  therefore  important  as  an  aid  in  establishing  the  reading  habit. 
Constant  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the  pupil 's  taste  for  fiction 
of  the  better  grade,  with  its  attendant  interest  in  reading  of  a  related 
work  of  more  merit.  The  reading  of  Altsheler's  "The  Young  Trailers* ' 
may  arouse  interest  in  Daniel  Boone,  Pioneer  of  Kentucky,  Page's 
'  f  Two  Little  Confederates ' '  may  result  in  interest  in  Hartman  's 
"Komance  of  the  Civil  War".  The  reading  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
may  lead  to  Booker  T.  Washington's  "Up  From  Slavery",  and 
Dodge's  "Hans  Brinker"  to  Dodge's  '/The  Land  of  Pluck". 

3.  Oral  reading  of  effective  parts  of  poetic  and  dramatic  selections. 
In  the  upper  grades  this  should  be  an  enjoyable  and  valuable  exercise. 

Reference  Books  for  the  Library 

Yearbook  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is   "an   annual  cyclopedia  of  all  topics 
relating   to   agricultural    products,    their   cultivation,    improvement,    and    manufacture. 
The    illustrations    are   excellent   and    the    index    exhaustive."     Also   Farmers'    Bulletins 
issued  by  the  same  department.   Selected   lists   may  be  ordered   as   needed  from   U.   S. 
Department   of   Agriculture,    Washington,   D.    C.    Similar   material   may   be   secured   by 
writing   to    the    State    Commissioner    of    Agriculture,    Helena,    Montana.    (See   sugges- 
tions as  to  procedure  for  securing  these  made  in  the  library  course  for  eighth  grade 
under  lessons  in  Reference  Books.) 
Congressional  Directory.   Send  for  in  December  of  each  year.  Free  or  inexpensive 
Statistical    Abstract    of    the    United    States.    Issued    annually    by    Bureau    of    Foreign    and 
Domestic    Commerce.    Free   or    inexpensive.    Order   the    last   two   from    Superintendent 
of   Public  Documents,   Washington,   D.   C. 
World  Almanac,  The,  The  World  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  Sixty  cents 
Complete  Atlas  of  the  World,  Rand-McNally  and  Company,   Chicago 
Bartlett,  J.    (compiler),   Familiar  Quotations,   Little,   Brown  and   Company,   Boston 
Putnam's  Complete  Book  of  Quotations,   Proverbs  and  Household  Words,  compiled  by  W. 

Gurney  Benham.   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons,  New  York,  1926 
Who's  Who  in  America,  The  A.  N.   Marquis  Company,  Chicago 

Cunningham,    A.    S.,    Everything   You    Want   to    Know   About   the    Presidents,    A.    C.    Mc- 
Clurg    &    Company,    Chicago,    1931.    A    little    book    of    useful    information    about    our 
Presidents  ;  Cabinet  Members  ;  Political  Parties  and  Conventions  ;  and  historical  data 
about  the  States 
The  Master  Library,  W.  S.  Athearn,  Ed.,  The  Foundation  Press,  Inc.,   Cleveland,  Ohio 
1927.  A  ten- volume  set  based  on  the  Bible 
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For  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  the  teacher  is  referred  to  the  "Price  List 
of  Textbooks",  pp.  28-29 

For  books  to  which  special  reference  is  made  in  each  subject,  the  teacher  is 
referred  to  the  subject  list  given  with  each  outline  in  the  course  of  study.  In 
many  cases  such  list  is  very  complete. 

Magazines  for  a  School  Library 

Primary  grades 

Little  Folks — S.  E.  Cassino  Company,   Salem,  Mass. — monthly 
Child  Lore— Child  Lore  Publishing  Company,   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. — monthly 
Something  To  Do — School  Arts  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — monthly 
My  Weekly  Primer  (grade  one)   and  My  Weekly  Reader  No.  1    (grade  two),  American 
Press,  Inc.,  40  S.  Third  St.,  Columbus,   Ohio 

Intermediate  grades 

My  Weekly  Reader  No.  2,    (grades  three  and  four)   and  No.   3,    (grades  five  and  six), 

American  Press,  Inc.,  40   S.   Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
St  Nicholas — The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York — monthly 
Our    Dumb    Animals — Massachusetts    Society    for    Prevention    of    Cruelty    to    Animals, 

696   Washington   St.,   Norwood,   Mass. — monthly 
Child  Life — Rand  McNally   &   Company,    Chicago,   Illinois — monthly 
Current  Events — 40  S.  Third  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio — weekly 
John  Martin's  Book — John  Martin's  House,   128  West  58th  St.,  New  York — monthly 

Upper  grades 

Current  News  type 

Current  Topics — weekly 
The  World  News — weekly 
The  News  Outline — weekly 

The  three   above   are  published  by  American   Education   Press,    Inc.,   40    S.    Third 

St.,  Columbus,   Ohio.   They  are  all   loose  leaf. 
Literary    Digest — Funk    and    Wagnalls    Company,    354-360    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York — 

weekly 
The  Pathfinder — Washington,   D.    C. — weekly 

Collier's   National   Weekly — 250   Park   Avenue,   New  York — weekly 
The  Outlook  and  Independent — 120  East  16th  St.,  New  York — weekly 

Special  subject  type 

Bird  Lore — Audubon  Societies,   1974  Broadway,  New  York — monthly 

National    Geographic — National    Geographic    Society,    16th    and    M.    Sts.,    Washington, 

D.  C. — monthly 
Nature  Magazine— 1214  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Popular   Mechanics — Popular   Mechanics    Company,    22    East    Ontario    Street,    Chicago, 
Illinois — monthly 

Current  Science — American  Education  Press,  40  S.  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio — weekly 

loose  leaf 
Scientific  American — 24  West  40th  St.,  New  York — weekly 

Boy's  Life — Boy  Scouts  National  Headquarters,  2  Park  Ave.,  New  York — monthly 
American  Girl — Girl  Scouts  National  Headquarters,  670  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York — 

monthly 
American   Boy — Sprague   Publishing   Company,   Detroit,    Michigan — monthly 
Open  Road — The  Tarbell  Company,  248  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. — monthly 
Asia — Asia  Magazine,  Inc.,  468  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York — monthly 
Music  and  Youth — 7  East  43rd  St.,  New  York — monthly 

Magazines  made  up  of  selections 

Magazine  World — American  Education  Press,  40  S.  3rd  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio— monthly 
Current  Literature — Current  Literature,  40  S.  3rd  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio— weekly  loose 
leaf 
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Story  type  (not  primarily  for  children) 

American   Magazine — Crowell    Publishing    Company,    Springfield,    Ohio — monthly- 
Saturday  Evening  Post — Curtis   Publishing  Company,   Independence  Square,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. — weekly 
Good  Housekeeping — 57th  Street  and  8th  Avenue,  New  York — monthly 

Books 

(Grade  is  Indicated) 
Poetry 

Jackson,   L.   F.,   Peter  Patter  Book,  Rand-McNally   &   Company,   Chicago    (1-3) 
Welsh,  Chas.,  ed.  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York  (1-3) 
Rossetti,  C.  G.,  Sing-Song,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco   (1-3) 
Farrar,   J.   C,   Songs   for   Parents,    Yale   University   Press,    386   Fourth   Avenue,    New 

York    (1-4) 
Milne,   A.    A.,    When    We   Were   Very   Young,    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Company,    Inc.   New 

York   (1-4) 
Bergengren,   R.    W.,  Jane,   Joseph   and  John,   their  book   of  verses,   Atlantic   Monthly 

Press,  Boston    (2-3) 
Fyleman,   Rose,   Fairy  Book,  Doubleday,   Doran    &   Company,   Inc.,   Garden   City,   New 

York    (2-4) 
Byron,  May 

Little  Black  Bear 

Little  Brown  Rooster 

Little  Yellow  Duckling 

Little  Tan  Terrier 

Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  381-385  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York   (2-4) 

Books  in  rhyme  to  be  read  to  children 
Wiggin  and  Smith,  The  Posy  Ring,   a  book   of  verse  for  children,  Doubleday,  Doran 

&  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York  (2-5) 
Roberts,  E.  M.,  Under  the  Tree,  The  Viking  Press,  New  York    (2-5) 
Stevenson,   R.   L.,   Child's   Garden  of  Verses,   Rand   McNally  &   Company,  New   York, 

or  The  Chas.   Scribner's  Sons,   New  York    (2-5) 
Field,  R.  L.,  The  Pointed  People,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco   (3-5) 
Thompson,  Blanche  J.,  Silver  Pennies,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco    (3-8) 

De  La  Mare 

Peacock  Pie,  a  book  of  rhymes 

Poems   for   Children 

H.  Holt  and  Company,  Chicago  (4-8) 
Teasdale,  Sara,  Rainbow  Gold,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco   (5-8) 
Harrington,  M.  P.,  Ring-A-Round,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco   (1-5) 
Riley,  J.  W., 

Child   Rhymes    (5-6) 

Rhymes  of   Childhood    (5-8) 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis 
Wiggin  and  Smith,  Golden  Numbers,  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  New  York   (6-8) 
Repplier,  Agnes,  Book  of  Famous  Verse,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  New  York   (6-8) 
Burt,   M.    E.    (ed.),   Poems   That  Every   Child   Should   Know,   Grosset   &   Dunlap,   New 

York   (1-8) 

Activities 

The  Alpha  Individual  Number  Primer,   Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago    (1) 
Dobbs,  Ella  V.,  Our  Playhouse,  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  San  Francisco   (1-2) 
Cowles,  J.  D.,  The  Robinson  Crusoe  Reader,  A.   Flanagan  Company,  Chicago    (1-2) 
Sample,    Anna    Eliza,    My    Cut-a-Picture    Book,    Silver,    Burdett    and    Company,    New 

York    (1-2) 
Sewall,  H.,  A.  B.  C.  for  Every  Day,  The  Macmillan   Company,   San  Francisco    (1-2) 
Smith,  Luse  and  Morse,  Walks  and  Talks  in  Numberland,   Ginn   and   Company,   Chi- 
cago   (1-3) 
Wheeler,   Ida  M.,  Playing  With  Clay,  The  Macmillan   Company,   San  Francisco    (1-3) 
Wright,  H.   B.,  Toys  Every  Child   Can  Make,  Bruce  Publishing  Company,   Milwaukee 

(2-3) 
Hall,  Jennie,  Weavers  and  Other  Workers,  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  San  Francisco 
(2-3) 
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Dixon  and  Hartwell, 

The  Fun-Craft  Book 
The  Make-It  Book 

Rand  McNally  &  Company,  San  Francisco    (3-4) 
Lutz,  E.   G.,   What  to  Draw  and  Kow  to  Draw  It,  Dodd,   Mead  Company,   New  York 

(4-5) 
Plimpton,  Edna,   Your  Workshop,   The  Macmillan   Company,   San   Francisco    (4-6) 
Blauvelt,   Anna   L.,   Piece   Bag   Book,   The  Macmillan    Company,    San    Francisco    (4-6) 
Ralston,    Virginia,    When    Mother    Lets    Us    Sew,    Dodd,    Mead    and    Company,    New 

York   (4-6) 
Everson,   F,    M.,    Puppet   Plays   for   Children,   Beckley-Cardy   Company,    Chicago    (4-6) 
La  Ganke,  Florence,  Patty  Pans,  a  cook  book  for  beginners,  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, Boston    (4-6) 
Johnson,    Constance,    When    Mother    Lets    Us    Cook,    Dodd,    Mead    and    Company,    New 

York   (4-7) 
Beard,  Patten,  Complete  Play-craft  Book,  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York    (4-8) 
Smith,  D.  E.,  Number  Stories  of  Long  Ago,   Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago    (5-6) 
White,    Mary,    How   to    Make    Baskets,    Doubleday,    Doran    &    Company,    Inc.,    Garden 

City,  N.  Y.    (5-8) 
Fretwell,  Mrs.  J.,  Good  Games,  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago    (4-8) 
Fraser,  Chelsea,   Boys'   Busy  Book,   T.  Y.   Crowell  and   Company,  New  York    (6-8) 
Charnley,  M.  V.,  Boys'  Life  of  the  Wright  Brothers,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 

(6-8) 
Collins,  Archie  Frederick,  Radio  Amateur's  Hand  Book,  T.  Y.   Crowell  and   Company, 

New  York   (7-8) 
Darrow,  F.  L.,  Boys'   Own   Book  of   Great   Inventions,   The  Macmillan   Company,   San 

Francisco   (7-8) 
Adams,  J.  H.,  Harper's  Electricity  Book  for  Boys,  Harper  and   Brothers,   49  E.   33rd 

Street,  New  York   (7-8) 
Miller,   C.  M.,   Kitecraft  and   Kite   Tournaments,   Manual   Arts    Press,   237   N.   Monroe 

Street,   Peoria,   Illinois    (7-8) 
Hirschberg,    Arthur,    Can    You    Solve    It?    T.    Y.    Crowell    and    Company,    393    Fourth 

Ave.,  New  York    (7-8) 
Post,  A.,  Sky-craft,  Oxford  University  Press,   114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York    (7-8) 
Slosson,  E.  E.,  Keeping  Up  With  Science,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  New  York  (8) 
Bancroft,    J.    H.,    Games    for    the    Playground,    Home,    School    and    Gymnasium,    The 

Macmillan   Company,   San  Francisco    (1-8) 

Animals  and  nature 

Rae,  J.,   Grasshopper  Green  and  the  Meadow  Mice,   Volland  and  Company,   9  E.  46th 

Street,  New  York 
Blaisdell,  M.  F., 

Cherry  Tree  Children 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.    (1-3) 

Pine  Tree  Playmates 

Benj.  H.   Sanborn   and   Company,  Chicago    (1-2) 
Kilbourne,   C.   E.,    Baby  Animal   Stories,    The   Penn   Publishing  Company,    925   Filbert 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    (1-4) 
Cooke,   F.  J.,   Nature  Myths  and   Stories   for  Little  Children,  A.   Flanagan   Company, 

Chicago    (2-4) 
Bacon,  P.,  The  Lionhearted  Kitten  and  Other  Stories,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San 

Francisco   (3-4) 
Hodson,    G.    E.,    Mother   and    Ann    Nature    Stories,    Webb    Book    Publishing    Company, 

St.  Paul    (3-5) 
Lippincott,    J.    W.,    Stories    of    Real    Animals,    The    Penn    Publishing    Company,    925 

Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   (3-6) 
Bonsels,  W.,  Adventures  of  Maya  the  Bee,   Boni  and  Boni,   66  Fifth  Ave.,   New  York 

(4-6) 

Burgess,  T.  W., 

Burgess  Animal  Book  for  Children    (4-6) 
Burgess  Bird   Book  for  Children    (4-6) 
Burgess  Flower  Book   (4-6) 

Little,   Brown  and  Company,  34   Beacon   St.,  Boston,   Mass. 

De  La  Mare,  W.,  Three  Mulla-Mulgars,  Alfred  A.   Knopf,  730   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
(4-6) 

Bertelli,  Luigi,  The  Prince  and  His  Ants,  H.  Holt  and  Company,  New  York   (4-6) 

McGowan,   E.,   Soap  Bubbles,   a  Nature  Reader,  The  Macmillan   Company,   San   Fran- 
cisco  (4-6) 

Mukerji,  Dhan  Gopal,  Kari  the  Elephant,  Dutton  &  Company,  New  York   (4-7) 
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Burroughs,   J.,   Squirrels   and   Other   Fur-Bearers    (4-7) 

Wake-robin   (6-8) 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Baker,  O.,  Shasta  of  the  Wolves,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York   (4-8) 
Lang,  Andrew,  Animal  Story  Book,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York    (5-7) 
Duncan,  Norman,  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail,  Fleming  H.  Revell  and  Company,  New 

York  (5-8) 
Clark,  G.   G.,  Tiny  Toilers  and  Their  Works,  The  Century  Company,  353  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, New  York    (5-8) 
Salten,   F.,   Bambi,  A  Life  in  the  Woods,   Simon  and   Schuster,   Inc.,   37   W.   57th   St., 

New  York    (5-8) 
Underwood,   W.   L.,   Wilderness   Adventures,   Ginn   and   Company,   Chicago    (5-8) 
Mukerji,   D.    G.,    Gayneck,   the   story   of   a   pigeon,    E.    P.    Dutton    and    Company,    Inc., 

New  York   (5-8) 
Seton,  Ernest  T., 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known    (5-8) 

Animal  Heroes    (5-8) 

Bannertail,  the  Story  of  a  Gray  Squirrel   (5-8) 
Chas.   Scribner's   Sons,   New  York 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly    (6-8) 

The  Century  Company,  Chicago 
Gask,   Lillian,   All   About  Animals   From   A   to   Z,   T.   Y.    Crowell    and   Company,   New 

York   (6-8) 
Akeley,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  "J.  T.  Jr.",  the  Biography  of  an  African  Monkey,  The  Macmillan 

Company,  San  Francisco    (6-8) 
Darling,  E.  B.,  Baldy  of  Nome,  Penn  Publishing  Company,  925  Filbert  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.    (6-8) 
Beard,  D.  C, 

American  Boys'  Book  of  Birds  and  Brownies  of  the  Woods   (6-8) 

American   Boys'   Book   of   Bugs,    Butterflies,   and   Beetles 

American  Boys'  Book  of  Wild  Animals   (6-8) 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hawksworth,  Hallam, 

Adventures  of  a  Grain  of  Dust   (6-8) 

Strange  Adventures  of  a  Pebble   (6-8) 
Chas    Scribner's   Sons,   New  York 
Fabre,  Jean  Henri,  Our  Humble  Helpers,  The  Century  Company,  New  York    (6-8) 
Howes,    Edith,    The   Enchanted    Road,    Wm.    Morrow    and    Company,    Inc.,    386    Fourth 

Avenue,   New  York    (6-8) 
Comstock,  Anna  B., 

Pet   Book    (5-8) 

Ways  of  the  Six-footed    (7-8) 

Slingerland-Comstock   Company,   Ithaca,   New  York 
Atkinson,   Mrs.   E.,   Greyfriars   Bobby,   Harper  and   Brothers,   New  York    (7-8) 
Blair,  W.  R.,  In  the  Zoo,  Charles   Scribner's   Sons,  Chicago   (7-8) 
Mills,   E.   A.,   Story  of   Scotch,   Houghton   Mifflin   Company,   Boston    (7-8) 
London,   Jack, 

Call  of  the  Wild    (8) 

Brown  Wolf  and  other  Jack   London   Stories    (8) 
The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 
Terhune,  Albert  Payson,  Lad,  A  Dog,  E.   P.  Dutton   &   Company,   Inc.,  New  York    (8) 
Ollivant,   A.,   Bob,    Son   of   Battle,   Doubleday,   Doran    &    Company,    Inc.,    Garden    City, 

N.  Y.   (8) 

Health  and  safety 

Hobbs,  V.,  Sparks,  Fire  Prevention   Rhymes,   Stories  and   Playlets,   Pioneer  Publishing 
Company,  Ft.  Forth,  Texas    (1-4) 

Lawson,   E.   W.,    Better   Health    for   Little   Americans,    Beckley-Cardy    Company,    Chi- 
cago   (2-3) 

Andress  and  Bragg,  The   Sunshine  School,   Ginn  and   Company,   Chicago    (2-3) 

Turner   and   Hallock,    The   Voyage   of   Growing   Up,   D.    C.    Heath    and    Company,    Chi- 
cago   (3) 

Newmayer  and  Broome, 

The  Playroad  to  Health 
Health  Habits 

American   Book   Company,   Chicago    (2-4) 

Moulton,  N.  F.,  The   Brownies'   Health   Book,   Little,   Brown   and   Company,   34   Beacon 
Street,   Boston,  Mass.    (2-4) 

Beeson,    R.     K.,    Health    Game,     Bobbs-Merril    Company,     724     Meridian     St.,     Indian- 
apolis   (3-4) 
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Herben,  B.   S.,  Jack  o'Health  and  Peg  o'Joy,   Chas.   Scribners'   Sons,  New  York    (3-4) 
Fox,    Edith,    Roller    Bears    and    the    Safeway    Tribe,    The    Macmillan    Company,    San 

Francisco    (3-4) 
Hallock  and  Winslow,  The  Land  of  Health,  Chas.  E.  Merrill  Company,  Chicago   (3-5) 
Waldo,  L.  M.,  Safety  First  for  Little  Folks,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago    (3-5) 
Ferguson,   H.    W.,    Child's    Book   of   the   Teeth,    World    Book    Company,    Yonkers,    New 

York   (4-6) 
Haviland,  M.   S., 

Modern   Physiology,   Hygiene  and  Health    (3   vols.) 

Primer — The   Most   Wonderful   House   in   the   World    (4-6) 
Book  1  The  Playhouse   (4-6) 
Book  2  Good  Neighbors   (6-8) 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia 
Boothe,     Stella,     Jimmie     and    the    Junior     Safety     Council,     World     Book    Company, 

Yonkers,  New  York    (4-8) 
Crump,   I.,    Boys'   Book   of   Firemen,   and    Boys'    Book   of   Policemen,   Dodd,    Mead    and 

Company,   New  York    (5-8) 
Sanford   and   Schauffler,    Little   Plays   for   Little    People,    Dodd,    Mead   and    Company, 

New  York    (5-8) 
Burnett,  Mrs.  F.,   Secret  Garden,  F.  A.   Stokes  Company,  New  York    (5-8) 
Brown,  B.  M.,  Health  in  Home  and  Town,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,   Chicago   (6-8) 
Collins,  F.  A.,  Sentinels  Along  Our  Coast,  The  Century  Company,   Chicago    (6-8) 
Rolt- Wheeler,  F.  W.,  The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Life  Savers,  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard, 

275  Congress  St.,  Boston   (6-8) 
Owen,  F.  C,  Sentinels  of  the  Sea,  F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  New 

York    (7-8) 
Schauffler  and  Sanford,  Plays  for  Our  American  Holidays,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 

New  York   (8) 

Geography  and  travel 

Peardon    and    Cornegys,    Adventures    in    a    Big    City,    The    Macmillan    Company,    San 

Francisco   (2-4) 
Perkins,  Mrs.  L.  F., 

Mexican  Twins 

Japanese  Twins 

Dutch  Twins 

Cave  Twins 

Houghton  Mifflin   and   Company,   Boston    (3-4) 
Peary,  Mrs.  J.  D.,  Snow  Baby,  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York   (3-4) 
Peary,  J.,  Children  of  the  Arctic,  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York   (3-5) 
Spyri,  Johanna,  Jorli,  The  Story  of  a  Swiss  Boy,  B.  H.  Sanborn  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago  (3-5) 
Andrews,  Jane 

Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  From  Long  Ago  to  Now 

Seven  Little  Sisters  Who  Live  on  the  Round  Ball  That  Floats  in  the  Air 
Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago    (3-5) 
Methley,  A.  A.,  Happy  Homes  in  Foreign   Lands,   F.   A.   Stokes   Company,   New  York 

(3-5) 
Rowe,  Dorothy,  Rabbit  Lantern  and  other  stories  of  Chinese  Children,  The  Macmillan 

Company,   San  Francisco    (3-5) 
Werthner,    W.    B.,    How   Man    Makes    Markets,    The    Macmillan    Company,    San    Fran- 
cisco   (3-5) 
Burgess,  T.  W.,  The  Christmas  Reindeer,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco  (3-5) 
White,  S.  E.,  Magic  Forest,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco   (4-5) 
Morley,  M.  W.,  Donkey  John  of  the  Toy  Valley,  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  Chicago 

(4-6) 
Schwatka,  F.,  Children  of  the  Cold,  H  R.  Huntting  Company,   Inc.,  Myrick  Building, 

29   Worthington   St.,   Springfield,   Mass.    (4-6) 
Muller,  Mary,  Wretched  Flea,  or  The  Story  of  a  Chinese  Boy,  A.  Flanagan  Company, 

Chicago  (4-6) 
Bradley,  Mrs.  M.,  Alice  in  Elephantland,  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York   (4-6) 
Palmer,  W.  B.,  Abdul,  the  Story  of  an  Egyptian  Boy,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San 

Francisco  (4-6) 
Tee- Van,  Mrs.  Helen  Damrosch,  Red  Howling  Monkey;  the  Tale  of  a  South  American 

Indian   Boy,  The  Macmillan   Company,  San  Francisco    (5-6) 
Slocum,  J.,   Around  the  World  in  the  Sloop   Spray,   Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   Chicago 

(5-7) 
Crew,  H.  C,  Saturday's  Children,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston  (5-7) 
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Chevalier,  J.   C,  Wandering  Monday  and   Other  Days  in   Old  Bergen,  The   Macmillan 

Company,   San  Francisco    (5-7) 
Tietjens,   Mrs.   E.   S.,   Boy  of   the  Desert,    Coward-McCann,    Inc.,   425   Fourth   Avenue, 

New  York    (5-7) 
Du  Chaillu,  P.  B., 

Country  of  the  Dwarfs, 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York   (5-7) 

Land  of  the  Long  Night, 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   Chicago    (6-8) 
Stuart,    D.    M.,    Young    Folk's    Book    of    Other    Lands,    Little,    Brown    and    Company, 

Boston    (5-8) 
Bates,   K.  L.,   In   Sunny  Spain  with   Pilarica  and   Rafael,  E.    P.   Dutton   &    Company, 

Inc.,  New  York    (6-8) 
Tucker,  G.  F.,  Boy  Whaleman,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston    (6-8) 
Satyananda,  Roy,  When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  India,  Lathrop,  Lee  and  Shepard,  Boston  (6-8) 
Douglas,   R.   D.,   Boy   Scout  in   the   Grizzly  Country,   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons,   New   York 

(6-8) 
Stefansson,    Vilhjalmar, 

My  Life  with  the  Eskimo 

Kak,  The  Copper  Eskimo 

The   Macmillan    Company,   San    Francisco    (6-8) 
Hall,   Jennie,   Buried   Cities,   The  Macmillan   Company,    San   Francisco    (6-8) 
Skinner,    C.    L., 

Roselle  of  the  North 

The  Tiger  Who  Walks  Alone 

The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco   (6-8) 
Arnadottir,  H.,  When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Iceland,  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company, 

Boston    (6-8) 
Stockton,    F.    R.,    Buccaneers    and    Pirates    of    Our    Coast,    The    Macmillan    Company, 

San   Francisco    (7-8) 
Remington,  F.,  Pony  Tracks,  Harper  Brothers,  New  York   (7-8) 
Eyton,  S.  E., 

Kullu  of  the  Carts 

Kullu  and  the  Elephant 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis    (7-8) 
Roosevelt,  T., 

Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail 

Stories  of  the  Great  West 

The   Century   Company,   Chicago    (7-8) 
Rolt-Wheeler,    F.    W., 

Monster  Hunters 

Polar   Hunters 

Wreck-hunters 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  Boston   (7-8) 
Thoreau,  H.  D.,  Canoeing  in  the  Wilderness,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,   Boston    (8) 


History  and  biography 


Bass,  Florence,  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Chicago    (2-4) 
Shaw,  E.  R.,  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands,  American  Book  Company, 

Chicago  (2-4) 
Pumphrey,  M.  B.,  Stories  of  the  Pilgrims.  Rand  McNally  &   Company,  Chicago    (3-5). 
Rowe,  D.,  Travelling  Shops,    (Stories  of  Chinese  Children),  The  Macmillan   Company. 

San  Francisco    (3-6) 
Knox,  E.  M.,  The  Boys  and  Sally  on  a  Plantation,  Doubleday,   Doran   and   Company, 

Garden  City,  New  York    (3-6) 
Wells,  M.  E.,  How  the  Present  Came  from  the   Past,   The  MacMillan   Company,   San 

Francisco    (3-6) 
Lansing,  M.  F., 

Tales  of  Old  England  in  Prose  and  Verse   (3-4) 

Page,   Esquire   and   Knight    (4-6) 
Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago 
Mathews,  Basil,  The  Quest  of  Liberty.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Campany,   Garden  City, 

New  York    (4-6) 
Perkins,  Mrs.  Lucy, 

American  Twins  of   1812 

American  Twins  of  the  Revolution 

Colonial   Twins  of   Virginia 

Pioneer   Twins 

Puritan  Twins 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston  (4-6) 
Field,   R.,   Hitty,   Her   First   Hundred   Years,   The   Macmillan   Company,    San   Francisco 

(4-6)     Presents   vividly  an   unusually  wide  American   scene 
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Applegarth,   M.   T.,   Missionary   Stories   for   Little  Folks,   Doubleday,   Doran   and   Com- 
pany,   Garden    City,   New   York.     Two    books,    one   for   grades    2-3,    and   the    other 

for  grades  4-6 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Letters  to  His   Children,   G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons,   New  York    (4-5) 
Krapp,  G.  P.,  Sixty  Years  Ago,  Rand  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago   (5-6) 
Church,  A.  J.,  Stories  of  the  Old  World,  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago    (5-7) 
Colum,  Padriac, 

Adventures  of  Odysseus    (5-8) 

The  Tale  of  Troy   (5-8) 

Island  of  the  Mighty   (6-8) 

Voyagers    (6-8) 

The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 

At  the  Gateways  of  the  Day   (5-7) 

Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Gardiner   and    Osborne,    Father's    Gone   A-Whaling,    Doubleday,   Doran    and    Company, 

Garden  City,  New  York   (5-7) 
Hooker,  F.  C,  Cricket,  A  Little  Girl  of  the  Old  West,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company, 

Garden  City,  New  York   (5-8) 
Smith,    Mrs.    M.    P.,    Young    Puritans    of    Old    Hadley,    Little,    Brown    and    Company, 

Boston    (5-7) 
Kerr,  E.  M.,  The  Town  Crier  of  Gevrey,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco  (5-7) 
Albert,    E.,    Little   Pilgrim   to    Penn's    Woods,    Longmans,    Green    and    Company,    New 

York    (5-7) 
Mukerji,  D.  G.,  Hari,  The  Jungle  Lad,  E.   P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York    (5-7) 
Kummer,  F.  A., 

First  Days  of  Man   (4-8) 

First  Days  of  Knowledge   (4-8) 

First  Days  of  History   (5-8) 

Doubleday,  Doran   and   Company,   Garden   City,  New  York 
Meigs,  C, 

As  the  Crow  Flies    (6-8) 

New  Moon   (6-8) 

Master  Simon's  Garden   (7-8) 

The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 

Trade  Wind    (6-8) 

Clearing  Weather  (6-8) 

Little,   Brown  and  Company,  Boston 
Charskaya,  L.  A.,  Little  Princess  Nina,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York    (6-8) 
Emerson,    E.,    Adventures   of    Theodore   Roosevelt,    E.    P.    Dutton    and    Company,    Inc., 

New  York  (6-8) 
Franklin,  B.,  Autobiography,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston    (6-8) 
Tappan,  E.  M.,  In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company, 

Boston   (6-8) 

Davis,  R.  J.,  Boys'  Life  of  Grover  Cleveland,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York   (6-8) 
Stevenson,    Augusta,    Dramatized    Scenes    from    American    History,    Houghton    Mifflin 

Company,  Boston    (6-8) 
Sweetser,  K.  D., 

Ten  American  Girls  from  History 

Ten  Girls  from  History 

Ten  Boys  from  History 

Harper  and   Brothers,   New  York    (6-8) 
Snedeker,  Mrs.  C.  D., 

Downright  Dencey 

Beckoning  Road 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,   Garden  City,  New  York    (6-8) 
Dark,  Sidney, 

Book  of  England  for  Young  People 

Book  of  France  for  Young  People 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City/ New  York   (6-8) 
Altsheler,  J.  A., 

The  Horseman  of  the  Plains 

Star  of  Gettysburg 

Apache    Gold 

Border  Watch 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York    (6-8) 
Smith,  B.  W.,  Boyhoods  of  the  Presidents,  Ginn  and  Campany,  Chicago    (6-8) 
Dix,   Beulah  Marie, 

Blythe  McBride 

A  Little  Captive  Lad 

Soldier  Rigdale 

Hugh  Givyeth,  • 

The  Macmillan   Company,   San  Francisco    (7-8) 
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Bridges,  T.  C, 

Heroes   of  Modern   Adventure 

More  Heroes  of  Modern  Adventure 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston   (7-8) 
Ferris,  H.  J.,  When  I  was  a  Girl,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco    (7-8) 
Sabin,  E.   L.,   Boys'   Book  of  Frontier  Fighters,   Macrae   Smith   Company,   Philadelphia 

(7-8) 
French,  H.  W.,  Lance  of  Kanana :   Story  of  Arabia   (4th  century),  Lothrop,  Lee  and 

Shepard  Company,  Boston    (7-8) 
Skinner,  C.  L., 

Andy  Breaks  Trail 

Silent  Scot,  Frontier  Scout 

The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco   (7-8) 
Austin,  Jane, 

Betty  Alden,  the  First-Born  Daughter  of  the  Pilgrims    (7-8) 

Standish  of   Standish    (7-8) 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Brooks,  Noah,   Story  of  Marco  Polo,   The   Century  Company,   Chicago    (7-8) 
Boyd,  Jas.,  Marching  On,   Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   Chicago    (8) 
Jackson,  H.  H.,  Ramona,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,   Boston    (8) 
Washburn,  B.,  Among  the  Alps  with  Bradford,  G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons,  New  York    (8) 

Citizenship  and  character 

Moore,  A.  E.,  Pennies  and  Plans,  A  Reader,  The  Macmillan   Company,   San  Francisco 

(1-2) 
Heward,   C,  Ameliar-Anne  and  the  Green  Umbrella,  Macrae   Smith   Company,   Phila- 
delphia   (1-2) 
Sindelar,    J.    C,    Father    Thrift    and    His    Animal    Friends,    Beckley-Cardy    Company, 

Chicago   (2-3) 
Phillips,  E.  C,  Story  of  Nancy  Hanks,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston   (2-4) 
Bryce,  C.  T.,  Folk  Lore  from  Foreign  Lands,  Newson  and  Company,  New  York   (2-5). 

A  collection  of  stories  having  much  of  civic  and  character  values 
Babbitt,  E.  C,  The  Jataka  Tales  of  India,  The  Century  Company,   Chicago    (2-6) 
Paine,    A.    B.,    The    Hollow    Tree    and    the    Deepwoods    Book,    Harper    and    Brothers, 

New  York    (2-6) 
Waldo,  L.  M.,   Safety  First  for  Little  Folks,  Charles  Scribner's   Sons,   Chicago    (3-5) 
Tanner,  E.  P.,  Yesterday's   Children,   Rand  McNally   &   Company,   Chicago    (3-5) 
Burgess,   T.    W.,   Mother   West   Wind's   Animal   Friends,    Little,    Brown   and   Company, 

Boston  (3-5) 
Bailey,    C.    S.,    Friendly    Tales,    a    Community    Story    Book,    Milton    Bradley    Company, 

San  Francisco   (3-7) 
Richman   and  Wallach,   Good   Citizenship,  American   Book   Company,   Chicago    (4-6) 
Smith,  F.  R.,  Playing  to  Win,  Mentzer  Bush   &  Company,   31  E.   10th  St.,  New  York 

(5-6) 
Gatty,   Mrs.  M.,   Parables   from  Nature,   E.   P.   Button   and   Company,   Inc.,   New  York 

(5-7) 
Otis,  Jas.,   Mary  of  Plymouth,   American   Book   Company,   Chicago    (5-8) 
Heyliger,   William,   The   Spirit   of   the   Leader,   D.   Appleton   and   Company,   New   York 

(6-8) 
Hagedorn,    Hermann,    The    Ten    Dreams    of    Zach    Peters,    J.    C.    Winston    Company, 

Philadelphia   (6-8) 
Parsons,  Geoffrey,  Land  of  Fair  Play,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago    (6-8) 
Parkman,  M.  R.,  Heroes  of  Today,  and  Heroines  of  Service,  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, Boston   (6-8) 
French,  Allen,   Sir  Marrok,  The  Century  Company,  New  York    (6-9) 
Wallace,  Dillon, 

Arctic  Stowaways 

A.   C.   McClurg  and  Company,   Chicago    (6-8) 

Grit-A-Plenty 

Fleming  H.  Revell  and  Company,  New  York   (7-8) 
Riis,  Jacob,  Making  of  an  American,   The  Macmillan   Company,   San   Francisco    (7-8) 
Whitney,    B.    A.,    Parliamentary    Guide,    Lyons    and    Carnahan,    131    E.    23rd    Street, 

New  York   (7-8) 
Bolton,  Sarah  K.,  Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous,  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company, 

New  York    (7-8) 
Williams,   B.   C,  New  Narratives,  D.   Appleton   and   Company,  New  York    (7-8) 
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Folklore,  legends,  myths,  and  national  customs 

Burgess,  Gelett,  Goops,  and  How  to  Be  Them,  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York   (1-3) 
La   Rue,    M.    G.,   Little   Indians,   A    Reader,   The   Macmillan    Company,    San    Francisco 

(2-3) 
Skinner    and    Skinner,    Nursery    Tales    from    Many    Lands,    Charles    Scribner's    Sons, 

Chicago  (2-3) 
Brooks,    Dorothy,    Stories    of   the    Red    Children,    Educational    Publishing    Corporation, 

221  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York   (2-4) 
Coolidge,   F.   C,   Little  Ugly  Face  and  Other  Indian   Tales,   The  Macmillan   Company, 

San  Francisco    (3-4) 
Rowe,    D.,    Begging    Deer    and    Other    Stories    of    Japanese    Children,    The    Macmillan 

Company,    San   Francisco    (3-5) 
Carrick,   Valery,  Picture  Tales  from  the  Russian,   F.   A.   Stokes   Company,   New  York 

(3-5) 
Martin,   D.    B.,   Fatma   Was    a   Goose,   Doubleday,   Doran    and    Company,    Garden   City, 

New  York    (3-5) 
Linderman,  F.   B.. 

Indian  Why  Stories 

Indian  Old-Man  Stories 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago   (4-5) 
Pyle,  H.,  Wonder  Clock,  Harper  Brothers,  New  York   (4-5) 

Barrie,  Sir  J.  M.,  Peter  Pan  and  Wendy,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago    (4-5) 
Armfield,  C,  Wonder  Tales  of  the  World,  Harcourt,   Brace  and  Company,  New  York 

(4-5) 
Harris,    J.    C,    Little   Mr.    Thimblefinger    and   His    Queer    Country,    Houghton    Mifflin 

Company,  Boston   (4-6) 
Bay,  J.  C,  Danish  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York   (4-6) 
Baker,  E.  K.,  Stories  from  Northern  Myths,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 

(4-6) 
Jacobs,  Joseph,    (ed.)   Indian  Fairy  Tales    (of  India),  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 

(5-6) 
Seymour,  F.  W.,  Indians  Today,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  and  Company,  New  York    (5-6) 
Asbjornsen,  P,  C,  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Far  North,  A.  L.  Burt  and  Company,   New 

York   (5-6) 

Colum,  Padriac, 

The   Children   of   Odin 

The  Children  Who  Followed  the  Piper 

The   Boy  Who   Knew  What  the   Birds   Said 

The  Macmillan  Company,   San  Francisco    (5-7) 
Baldwin,  J.,   The   Story  of  Siegfried,   Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   Chicago    (5-7) 
Compton,    M.,    American    Indian    Fairy   Tales,    Dodd,    Mead    and    Company,    New   York 

(5-7) 
Schultz,  J.  W.,  Sinopah,  The  Indian  Boy,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston   (5-7) 
Walters,  M.  O.,  A  Book  of  Christmas  Stories  for  Children,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 

Inc.,  New  York   (5-8) 
Chambers,   R.,    (ed.),   The   Book  of  Days,    (2  vols.),   J.   B.   Lippincott  Company,   Phila- 
delphia  (5-8) 
Chrfsman,  A.  B.,  Shen  of  the  Sea,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York   (5-8) 
Curtin,  J., 

Hero  Tales  of  Ireland 

Wonder  Tales  from  Russia 

Little,   Brown  and  Company,  Boston    (5-8) 
Plutarch's    Lives,    edited   by   F.    J.    Gould    in    two   volumes.     Tales    of   the    Greeks    and 

Tales  of  the  Romans,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York   (5-8) 
Starr,  Frederick,  American   Indians,  D.   C.  Heath  and  Company,  Chicago    (6-7) 
Church,    A.    J.,    Heroes    of    Chivalry    and    Romance,    The    Macmillan    Company,    San 

Francisco    (7-8) 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston   (7-8) 
Melkus,  A.  S.,  Dragon  Fly  of  Zuni,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York   (7-8) 
Baker,  E.  R.,  In  the  Light  of  Myth,  Row,  Peterson  and  Company   (7-8) 
Guerber,  H.  A.,  Stories  of  the  Wagner  Operas,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York 

(8) 
Parker,  A.   O,  Indian  How  Book,  Doubleday  Doran  and   Company,   Garden   City,  New 

York   (8) 

Books  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  list  of  stories  and  poems  at  the  end 
of  the  Reading  Outline,  and  other  stories: 

Adams  and  Atchinson,   Book  of  Giant  Stories,  Dodd,  Mead  and   Company,  New  York 
(5-6) 
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Alcott,  L.  M., 

Little  Women 

The  Old-Fashioned   Girl 

Jo's  Boys 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston 
Aldrich,  T.  B.,   Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Aesop's   Fables,   ed.   by   Joseph   Jacobs,   The   Macmillan    Company,    San    Francisco 
Andersen,  H.  C, 

Wonder   Stories 

Houghton,    Mifflin    Company,    Chicago 

Fairy  Tales 

E.   P.   Dutton   and   Company,    New   York 
Andrews,   M.    S.,   The   Perfect   Tribute,    Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    Chicago 
Antin,  M.,  The  Promised  Land,  Houghton  Mifflin   Company,   Boston 
Arabian    Nights'    Entertainments,    ed.    by   F.    J.    Olcott,    H.    Holt    and    Company,    New 

York   (4-6) 
Aspinall,    Mrs.    A.,     Short    Stories    for    Short    People,    E.     P.    Dutton    and    Company, 

New   York    (3-4) 
Austin,  M.,  The  Basket  Woman,  Houghton  Mifflin   Company,  Boston 
Bailey,  C.  S., 

Stories  Children  Need 

Tell  Me  Another  Story 

Milton   Bradley  Company,   San  Francisco 
Bailey  and  Lewis,  For  the  Children's  Hour,  Milton   Bradley  Company,   San  Francisco 
Baldwin,  J., 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re-told 

Fifty    More    Stories    Re-told 

Old  Greek  Stories 

American  Book  Company,  Chicago 
Bannerman,  H.,  Little  Black  Sambo,  F.  A.   Stokes  Company,   443-449  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York 
Bennett,   J.,   Master   Skylark,   Century   Company,   Chicago 
Bigham,  M.  A.,  Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village,  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  Chicago 

A  Little  Boy  in  a  Big  World,  Mentzer,  Bush  and  Company,  Chicago   (1-2) 
Boutet    de    Monvel,    L.    M.,    Joan    of    Arc,    David    McKay,    604-608    South    Washington 

Square,   Philadelphia 
Brann,  E.,  Nannette  of  the  Wooden   Shoes,  The  Macmillan  Company,   San  Francisco 
(4-6) 

Brooks,  E.  S., 

Historic  Americans,   T.  Y.   Crowell  Company,   393   Fourth  Ave.,   New  York 

Boy  Emigrants,  Charles   Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
Brown,  J.,  Rab  and  His  Friends,  D.   C.  Heath  and   Company,   Chicago 
Bryce,  C.  E.,  That's  Why  Stories,  Newson  and  Company,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
Bryant,   S.  C, 

Best  Stories  to   Tell  Children 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children 

Stories  to  Tell  the  Littlest  Ones 

Houghton,   Mifflin   Company,   Boston 
Buchanan,  F.  R.,  Magic  Music,  Wallace  Publishing  Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa   (3-6) 
Bunyan,   J.,   Pilgrim's   Progress,   The   Century   Company,   Chicago    (4-8) 
Burroughs,  J., 

Birds  and  Bees 

Camping  and   Tramping   With   Roosevelt 
Houghton,  Mifflin   Company,   Boston 

My  Boyhood 

Doubleday,   Doran    and   Company,    Garden    City,   New   York 
Bulfinch,   T.,  Age  of  Fable,   Rand  McNally   and   Company,   Chicago 
Canfield,  D.,  Understood  Betsy,  H.  Holt  and  Company,   New  York 
Cather,  W.  D.,  Boyhood  Stories  of  Famous  Men,  Century  Company,  Chicago 
Chapin,  A.  A., 

Story  of  the  Rhinegold 

Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner 

Harper  and  Brothers,   New  York 
Church,   A.   J.,   Stories  of  the  Old   World,   Ginn   and  Company,   Chicago 
Clemens,  S.  L., 

The   Prince   and   the   Pauper 

Huckleberry  Finn 

Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 
Coe,    F.    E.,   First   Book   of   Stories    for   the    Story   Teller,    Houghton    Mifflin    Company, 

Boston 
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Connor,  R.,  Glengarry  School  Days,  Fleming  H.  Revell  and  Company,  158  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York 
Cooper,   J.    F.,    Last   of   the    Mohicans,    G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons,    2-6    West    45th    Street, 

New  York 
Curtis,  M.  I.,  Why  We  Celebrate  Our  Holidays,  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  Chicago 
Custer,   Mrs.   E.   B.,    Boots   and    Saddles,  Harper   and   Brothers,   New  York 
Darby,  A.  C,  Jack  and  Susan  Stories,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco    (2-3) 
Darrow,  F.  L.,  Boy's  Own  Book  of  Science,  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 
Davis,  M.  G.,  A  Baker's  Dozen,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  New  York   (3-5) 

Thirteen  stories  selected  as  prime  favorites,  told  in  a  New  York  Library  story  hour 
De  Foe,  D.,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
Dickens,   C,   Christmas   Carol,   Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   New  York 
Dodge,   M.    M.,   Hans    Brinker,   Charles    Scribner's    Sons,   New   York 
Dyer,  The  Richer  Life,  The  Pilgrim  Press,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Edwards,  E.,  A  Treasury  of  Heroes  and  Heroines,  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York 
Eggleston,  D., 

The  Hoosier  School  Boy 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans 
American   Book  Company 
Eggleston,   M.    E.,   Fireside    Stories   for   Girls    in    Their   Teens,   Doubleday,    Doran    and 

Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 
Evans,    L.    B.,    Worthwhile    Stories    for    Every    Day,    Milton    Bradley    Company,    San 

Francisco 
Ewing,  Mrs.  J.  H.   G.,  Jackanapes,  D.   C.  Heath  and  Company,  Chicago 
Farmer,  L.,  Girls'  Book  of  Famous  Queens,  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company,  393  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York 
Ferris,  H.  J.,  Adventure  Waits,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York   (7-8) 
Finger,  C.  J.,  Tales  from  Silver  Lands,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City, 

New  York 
Franklin,   B.,   Poor   Richard's   Almanac,    Houghton   Mifflin    Company,    Boston 
Gallagher,  Best  Lincoln  Stories  Tersely  Told,  M.  A.  Donahue  and  Company,  Chicago 
Gilbert,  A.,  More  Than   Conquerors,   Century  Company,   353   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Gould,   J.   F.,    Children's    Plutarch,   Harper   and    Brothers,    49   E.    33rd   St.,    New   York 
Grahame,   K., 

The  Golden  Age    (7-8) 

Wind  in  the  Willows 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York 
Grenfell,  W.   T.,   Adrift  on   an   Ice-pan,   Houghton   Mifflin    Company,    Boston 
Grimm's   Fairy  Tales    (edited  by   Sara  E.   Wiltse),   Ginn   and   Company,   Chicago 

or  Grimm's  Household  Tales  and  Stories,   (The  Crane  Edition) 
The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 
Hale,  E.  E.,  The  Man  Without  a  Country,   Little,   Brown  and   Company,   Boston 
Hall,  Jennie, 

Four  Old  Greeks 

Viking  Tales 

Rand  McNally  and  Company,  Chicago 
Harris,   J.    C,   Uncle   Remus   and    His   Friends,    Houghton    Miff'in    Company,    Boston 
Harper   and    Harper,    Siberian    Gold,    Doubleday,    Doran   and    Company,    Garden    City, 

New  York 

Hawksworth,  H.,  What  Are  You  Going  to  Be?    The  Century  Company,   Chicago 
Hawthorne,    N., 

Tanglewood  Tales 

Wonder   Book 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Hill,  F.  T.,  On  the  Trail  of  Grant  and  Lee,  D.  Appleton   and  Company,  New  York 
Hillyer,  V.  M.,  Child's  History  of  the  World,  The  Century  Company,   Chicago 
Holbrooke,  F., 

Book  of  Nature  Myths 

Houghton  Mifflin   Company,   Boston 

Dramatic  Reader  for  Lower  Grades 

American    Book   Company,    New   York 
Holland,    R.    S.,    Historic   Events    of    Colonial    Days,    Macrae-Smith    Company,    1712-14 

Ludlow    Street,    Philadelphia 
Howells,   W.  D.,   The  Flight  of  Pony  Baker,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York    (7-8) 
Hulburt,  J.,   Stories  of  the  Bible,  John  C.   Winston   Company,   1006-1016   Arch   Street, 

Philadelphia 
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International    Kindergarten    Union,    Told    Under    a    Green    Umbrella,    The    Macmillan 

Company,    San   Francisco.     Most   acceptable   version   of   twenty-six   favorite   stories 

(1-4) 
Irving,  W., 

The   Alhambra 

Rip  Van   Winkle 

Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow 

Macmillan   Company,   San  Francisco 
James,   Will,   Smoky,    Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   Chicago 

Jewett,  S.,  God's  Troubadour,  T.  Y.  Crowell  Company,  393  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Keller,  H.,  The  Story  of  My  Life,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Keyes,   A.  M.,   Stories   and   Story  Telling,  D.   Appleton   and  Company,   New  York 
Kingsley,  N.   T.,   Story  of  Lewis   and  Clark,   American   Book   Company,   Chicago 
Kipling,  R., 

Just   So   Stories 

The  Jungle  Book 

The  Second  Jungle  Book 

Ballads   of   the   East   and   West 

Captains  Courageous 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 
Lady   Bell,   The   Cat   and   the   Fiddle   Book,   Longmans,   Green   and   Company,   55   Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York 
Lagerlof,   S., 

Marbacka  (8) 

Wonderful  Adventures   of  Nils 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,   Garden   City,  New  York 

Christ  Legends 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
Lamb's   Tales  from   Shakespeare,   The   Macmillan   Company,    San   Francisco    (6-8) 
Lang,  Andrew,  Book  of  Saints  and  Heroes,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,   55  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York 
Lindbergh,  C,  We,   G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons,   2-6  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
Lindsay,  M.,   Mother  Stories,   Milton  Bradley  Company,   San  Francisco 
Lofting,  H.,  Story  of  Dr.  Doolittle,  F.  A.   Stokes  Company,  New  York    (4-6) 
London,  J.,  The  Call  of  the  Wild,  Macmillan   Company,  San  Francisco 
McCoy,  N.,  The  Tale  of  the  Good  Cat  Jupie,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 

(2-4) 
McNeely,  Mrs.  M.,  Rusty  Ruston,  Longmans,  Green  and   Company,  New  York    (6-8) 
Mabie,   H.   W.,   Norse    Stories    Retold   from   the   Eddas,    Rand   McNally   and   Company, 

Chicago 
MacDonald,  G.,  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 
Maeterlinck,   M.,  The   Children's   Blue  Bird,   Dodd,   Mead  and   Company,   New   York 
Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  Boy's  King  Arthur  ;  edited  by  Sidney  Lanier,   Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  Chicago 
Martin,  M.  E.,  Friendly  Stars,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 
Martineau,  H.,  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince,  Houghton,  Mifflin   Company,   Boston 
Meadowgroft,   W.   H.,   Boys'   Life  of   Edison,   Harper  and   Brothers,   New   York 
Melville,  H., 

Moby  Dick 

Typee 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,   Boston    (8) 
Meigs,  C.  L.,  The  Pool  of  Stars,  MacMillan  Company,  San  Francisco 

Miller,   E.   C-,   The   Children   of  the  Mountain   Eagle,   Doubleday,   Doran   and   Company, 
Garden  City,  New  York   (5-8) 

Moffett,    C,    Careers    of    Danger    and    Daring,    The    Century    Company,    2126    Prairie 

Avenue,   Chicago 
Morgan,  A.  P.,  The  Boy  Electrician,  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  275  Congress 

Street,   Boston 
Moulton,  R.   G.,  Bible   Stories,  The  Macmillan   Company,   San   Francisco 
Muir,  J., 

The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Life 

Stickeen 

Houghton   Mifflin    Company,   Boston 
Mulock,  D.  M.,  Little  Lame  Prince,  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company,   Philadelphia 
Nesbit,  E., 

The  Bastable  Children    (5-8) 

The  Five  Children    (5-6) 

Coward-McCann   and  Company,  425  Fourth   Avenue,   New  York 
Nicolay,   H.,   Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,   The   Century   Company,   Chicago 
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Olcott,   F.   J.,   Good    Stories   for   Great  Holidays,    Houghton,   Mifflin    Company,    Boston 

Otis,  J.,  Toby  Tyler,  or  Ten  Weeks  With  a  Circus,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 

Page,   T.  N.,  Two  Little   Confederates,   Charles   Scribner's    Sons,    Chicago 

Parkmen,  F.,  Oregon  Trail,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,   Boston 

Partridge,    Glooscap    the    Great    Chief    and    Other    Stories,    Macmillan    Company,    San 

Francisco 
Peck,   L.   B.,   Stories   East  and  West,   Little,   Brown   and   Company,   Boston 
Porter,  J.   S.,  Freckles,  Grosset,  Dunlap  and  Company,  New  York 
Potter,    Beatrix,    Peter   Rabbit   series,   Frederick    Warne   and    Company,    26    East    22nd 

Street,  New  York 
Poulsson,   E.,   In  the   Child's   World,   Milton   Bradley   Company,    San   Francisco 
Prescott,  D.  R.,  A  Day  in  a  Colonial  Home,  Marshall  Jones  Company,   Boston 
Pyle,  H.,  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago 
Radford,  M.  L.,  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  Chicago 
De  la  Ramee,   The   Nuremberg   Stove,   J.   B.   Lippincott   Company,   Philadelphia 
Rice,  A.  C,  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,  The  Century  Company,   Chicago 
Richards,  L.  E., 

Florence    Nightingale,    D.    Appleton    and    Company,    Chicago 

Golden  Windows,   Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston 

Abigail  Adams  and  Her  Times,  D.  Appleton   and  Company,   Chicago 
Schauffler,   R.   H.,   Our  American   Holidays,   Dodd,   Mead   and   Company,   New  York 
Scudder's  Book  of  Legends,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,   Boston 
Seton,   E.    T, 

Rolf   in   the  Woods,   Doubleday,   Doran   and    Company,    Garden   City,   New  York 

Two  Little  Savages,   Grosset,   Dunlap  and  Company,   New  York 

Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago 
Sewall,  A.,  Black  Beauty,  A.  Flanagan  and  Company,  Chicago 
Singmaster,  E.,   Boy  at  Gettysburg,  Houghton   Mifflin   Company,   Boston 
Skinner,  A.  M.,  Dramatic  Stories  for  Reading  and  Acting,  American  Book  Company, 

Chicago 
Stedman,  A.,  In  God's  Garden,  George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company,  1628  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia 
Stevenson,    A.,    Children's    Classics    in    Dramatic    Form,     (five    volumes),    Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company,  Boston    (4-8) 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Days  and  Deeds,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City, 

New  York 
Stevenson,  R.  L., 

David  Balfour   (8) 

Kidnapped  (7-8) 

Treasure    Island 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago 
Stockton,  F.  R.,  Fanciful  Tales,   Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   Chicago 
Stoddard,  W.  C,  The  Boy  Lincoln,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York 
Stowe,   H.   B.,   Uncle  Tom's   Cabin,   E.   P.   Dutton   and   Company,   New  York 
Tappen,    E.    M., 

Hero  Stories  of  France 

Houghton,   Mifflin   Company,    Boston 

In  the  Days  of  Alfred,  the  Great 

Lothrop,    Lee    and    Shepard    Company,    Boston  9 

Tarkington,  Booth,  Penrod,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 

(7-8) 

Thomas,  Fundamentals  of  Radio,   D.   Van   Nostrand  and   Company,   New  York 
Thorne-Thomsen,   Mrs.   G., 

East  O'  the  Sun  and  West  O'  the  Moon 

The'  Birch   and   the   Star   and   Other   Stories 
Row,   Petersen   and  Company,   Chicago 
Van  Dyke,  H., 

The  Van  Dyke  Book 

The   First   Christmas  Tree 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons,   Chicago 

Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man 

Harper   and   Brothers,    New   York 
Van  Loon,  H.,  The  Story  of  Mankind,  Boni  and  Boni,  New  York 
Verne,  Jules,  Around  the  World  in   Eighty  Days,   Charles   Scribner's  Sons,   Chicago 
Wade,  M.  H.,  The  Wonder  Workers,  Little,  Brown   and   Company,   Boston 
Warner,  C.  D.,  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,  and  Other  Essays,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 

Boston 
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Washington,  B.  T.,  Up  from  Slavery,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,   Garden   City, 

New  York 
Weaver, 

Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys 

Profitable   Vocations   for   Girls 

A.  S.   Barnes  and  Company,  New  York 
Wheelock,   Operas   Told   for   Children,   Bobbs-Merrill   Company,   Indianapolis 
White,  S.  E.,  Daniel  Boone,  Wilderness  Scout,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden 

City,    New  York 
Wickes,  F.   G.,  Happy  Holidays,  Rand  McNally  and  Company,   Chicago 
Wiggin,   D.  K., 

Story  of  Patsy 

Birds'   Christmas  Carol 

Mother  Carey's   Chickens 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Wiggin  and  Smith, 

Tales  of  Laughter 

Talking  Beasts 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Story  Hour 

Houghton   Mifflin   Company,   Boston 
Wilbur,  Everyday  Business  for  Women,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Wilde,  O.,  The  Happy  Prince  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York 
Wildman,  E.,  Famous  Leaders  of  Industry,  L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  53  Beacon  Street, 

Boston 
Wilson,  C.  D.,  Story  of  the  Cid,  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company,  Boston 
Wilson,   G.  L.,  Myths  of  the  Red   Children,  Ginn   and   Company,   Chicago    (2-4) 
Wister,  O.,  Seven  Ages  of  Washington,  The  Macmillan  Company,   San   Francisco 
Wyss,   J.   D.,   Swiss    Family   Robinson,    Ginn   and    Company.    Chicago 
Younge,  C.  M.,  The  Book  of  Golden  Deeds,  The  Macmillan   Company,  San  Francisco 
Zollinger,  Gullielma,  Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys,  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  SPELLING 

General  Suggestions 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

Spelling  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  writing  vocabulary  of  the  child. 
The  legitimate  functions  of  the  spelling  teacher  are  to  assist  the  child  in 
expressing  himself  effectively,  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  his  later  needs  in  writing  and  other  forms  of  expression,  by  teach- 
ing the  words  he  will  need  and  want  as  a  child,  and  those  words  he  will  in 
all  probability  use  as  an  adult.  Spelling  must  not,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  an  isolated  subject  but  as  one  to  be  thoroughly  integrated  with  all  written 
work,  and  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  spelling  can  be  taught  incidentally 
in  connection  with  other  subjects  only.  As  a  subordinate,  but  yet  very  im- 
portant tool  subject,  spelling  must  have  a  place  of  its  own  on  the  daily  pro- 
gram. Correct  spelling  is  an  evidence  of  culture.  Misspelled  words  in  business 
and  professional  letters  and  in  students'  work  always  make  unfavorable 
impressions. 

II.  Objectives 

The  following  are  the  objectives  in  spelling  as  listed  in  the  Fourth  Year- 
book of  the  Department  of  Superintendence : 

A.  To  make  automatic  the  accepted  sequence  of  letters  in  words  most  com- 
monly needed  for  expression  of  thought  in  writing 

B.  To  develop  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  to  be  spelled.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  may  involve  the  meaning  and 
uses  given  in  the  dictionary,  but  it  is  preferable  to  clarify  and  to  build 
up  the  meaning  and  uses  upon  the  basis  of  the  child  'a  own  experience. 

C.  To  develop  what  is  termed  a  "spelling  consciousness",  i.e.,  the  ability 
to  recognize  almost  instantly  the  correct  and  incorrect  spelling  of  words 

D.  To  develop  a  "spelling  conscience ' \  This  "spelling  conscience"  may 
be  referred  to  as  an  ardent  purpose  or  desire  to  spell  correctly,  or,  as 
an  ideal  of  correct  spelling.  This  conscience  is  annoyed  by  incorrect 
spelling  and  is  satisfied  only  with  correct  spelling. 

E.  To  develop  a  technique  for  the  study  of  spelling.  This  technique  involves 
the  application  of  an  effective  method  of  learning  how  to  attack  and 
master  the  sequence  of  letters  in  the  given  word;  the  method  of  diag- 
nosing sources  of  errors  in  the  spelling  of  specific  words;  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  the  dictionary  in  finding  the  pronunciation,  meaning  and 
correct  spelling  of  unfamiliar  words,  the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  when 
in  doubt  concerning  the  spelling  of  a  word ;  and  the  application  of  a 
few  inductive  rules  governing  the  correct  spelling  of  words. 

III.  Text  and  Equipment 

A.  Horn-Ashbaugh  'a  Spelling  Book  for  grades  one  to  eight  is  the  adopted 
basal  text 

B.  Equipment 

1.  Spelling  notebooks  for  recording  spelling  errors 

2.  Dictionary  for  use  by  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades 
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IV.  Time  Allotment  and  Schedule 

-A.  Time  allotment 

1.  The  time  allotment  for  spelling  should  not  be  long.  Fifteen  minutes 
of  intensive  study  is  much  more  valuable  than  twice  or  thrice  that 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  wrong  study  procedures,  such  as,  the  per- 
functory writing  and  rewriting  of  words  a  certain  number  of  times, 
studying  without  attention,  studying  without  knowing  the  meaning 
or  pronunciation  of  words  to  be  studied,  etc. 

2.  The  spelling  period  should  be  short  enough  to  be  " snappy",  and  a 
true  learning  period  for  pupils,  and  an  active  teaching  one  for  the 
teacher. 

3.  The  daily  program  of  classes  for  rural  schools  shows  that  only  15 
minutes  of  time  is  allowed  for  all  spelling  classes  from  grades  three 
to  eight. 

B.  The  schedule 

1.  Three  groups  should  be  provided  for  in  spelling,  the  primary,  the 
intermediate  and  the  upper  grades,  with  overlapping  when  necessary. 
Such  grouping  should  be  fairly  flexible  and  it  should  make  possible 
similar  spelling  technique  in  grades  closely  related. 

2.  The  basal  text  gives  the  words  to  be  taught  in  each  grade.  Minimum 
additional  grade  lists,  to  include  words  needed  in  written  work  in 
other  subjects  and  words  of  local  significance,  should  be  used  to 
supplement  the  textbook  list. 

V.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Preparation  for  procedure 

According  to  Dr.  Horn  in  * '■  The  Classroom  Teacher ' ',  in  order  to  teach 
spelling  efficiently  and  intelligently,  a  teacher  needs  to  know: 

1.  Something  of  the  vocabulary  investigations  that  have  made  possible 
a  better  choice  of  words  to  be  taught 

2.  What  words  should  be  taught  in  the  various  grades 

3.  What  methods  are  most  effective  in  teaching  spelling  in  each  grade 

4.  How  pupils  can  best  study  spelling 

5.  How  to  encourage  students  to  make  use  of  the  words  they  have  learned 
to  spell,  and  give  them  practice  in  writing  necessary  in  life  situations 

6.  How  best  to  measure  results  in  her  teaching  of  spelling 

Finally,  a  teacner  must  become  acquainted  with  the  procedure  of  the 
textbook  and  use  the  methods  of  instruction  suggested  there  to  secure 
best  results  in  teaching  spelling. 

B.  Organization  of  procedure 
General 

1.  The  emphasis  in  teaching  spelling  should  be  on  prevention  of  error, 
rather  than  correction  of  error,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  spelling 
period  should  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  words  rather  than  to  the 
testing  of  words. 

2.  The  teacher  must  have  a  definite,  systematic  program  for  study  and 
drill  periods  because: 

a.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the  "incidental  method' '  of  teach- 
ing spelling  docs  not  produce  the  desired  results 

b.  Some  systematic  procedure  in  both  teaching  and  learning  is  essential 

c.  Such  procedure  should  be  as   economical   as   possible   of   time  and 
effort  for  both  teacher  and  pupil 
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3.  Practice  in  teaching  spelling  has  changed  markedly  in  the  past  two 
decades.  In  deciding  upon  the  type  of  method  to  be  employed,  the 
teacher  of  spelling  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  whether  she  shall  use : 

a.  Daily  assignment  method 

The  more  familiar  daily  assignment  method,  also  called  the  study- 
test  method,  in  which  the  pupil  studies  all  the  words  in  the  given 
assignment  and  is  then  tested  for  his  efficiency 

b.  The  pre-test  method 

The  individual,  also  called  the  pre-test,  or  the  test-study  method, 
in  which  the  pupil  is  tested  on  the  words  in  the  assignment  first 
and  studies  only  the  words  he  misspells.  This  method  for  best  re- 
sults usually  involves  a  longer  period  of  time  than  a  day,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  activities  involved  in,  and  necessary  for 
this. method  of  teaching  spelling,  may  to  best  advantage  be  made 
into  a  workable  unit  involving  a  week's  time,  briefly  outlined  as 
follows : 

Monday  or  first  day — Test  all  pupils  on  the  new  words  in  the 
week's  assignment 

Tuesday  or  second  day — Supervise  pupil's  individual  study  of  the 
words  missed  on  Monday 

Wednesday  or  third  day — Test  all  pupils  on  the  new  and  the  review 
words  in  the  week's  assignment 

Thursday  or  fourth  day — Supervise  pupils'  individual  study  of  the 
words  missed  on  Wednesday 

Friday  or  fifth  day — Test  all  pupils  on  the  new  and  review  words 
in   the  week's   assignment 

The  fifteen  minutes  in  rural  schools  will  need  to  be  carefully 
divided  so  that  each  class  will  have  its  proportionate  time  for 
preliminary  testing  (Monday's  procedure  as  given  in  the  Horn- 
Ashbaugh  Speller),  the  testing  after  study  (the  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure in  the  text),  and  the  fifth  day's  testing  (the  Friday  pro- 
cedure in  the  text),  as  well  as  the  days  for  study  (Tuesday  and 
Thursday).  Words  of  local  significance,  should  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  textbook  list. 

In  the  investigation  made  by  E.  E.  Keener  in  the  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  as  reported  in  the  Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  it  was  found  that  the  study-test  method  gave 
better  results  in  the  spelling  for  grades  two  and  three;  but  that 
test-study  method  provided  (1)  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  (2)  economy  of  pupils'  and  teachers'  time,  and  (3)  greater 
opportunity  for  giving  help  where  needed;  it  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  test-study  method  would  be  preferable  for  grades  four 
to  eight. 
.  F.  S.  Breed  notes  the  investigation  made  by  Clifford  Woody,  in 
an  experiment  in  the  public  schools  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  to  deter- 
mine the  significance  of  the  difference  in  the  achievement  of  the 
pupils  under  the  two  methods.  Woody  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  test  results  of  the 
two.  There  would  still,  however,  be  the  advantage  of  the  greater 
economy  of  time  secured  through  the  release  of  pupils  from  study 
on  account  of  perfect  performance  in  pre-tests.  Breed  points  out 
that  since  investigations  have  shown  that  "  second  grade  children 
can  spell  half  the  words  in  their  grade  list  in  advance  of  study, 
and  fifth  graders,  three-fourths  of  the  fifth  grade  list,  ...  it 
seems  an  unwarranted  waste  of  time  to  have  children  give  their 
attention  to  so  many  words  they  already  know". 
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c.  Suggested  study  methods 

Although  the  two  methods,  the  study-test  and  the  test-study,  differ 
mainly  in  the  kind  of  teacher  direction  supplied,  they  should  em- 
ploy similar  study  steps.  Breed  recommends  that  the  spelling  during 
the  first  three  weeks  in  each  grade  be  taught  by  the  study-test 
method  to  insure  giving  the  pupils  acquaintance  with,  and  training 
in,  the  mode  of  study  to  be  used  under  the  test-study  method.  In 
attempting  to  formulate  a  list  of  the  most  vital  teaching  activities 
(suggested  methods  of  instruction)  based  on  scientific  results,  Breed 
made  a  list  of  thirty-four  such  activities,  expressed  in  terms  of  pupil 
activity  and  the  frequency  of  each.  He  found  that  these  thirty- 
four  suggested  methods  of  instruction  could  be  classified  under 
eight  major  heads  expressed  in  the  mental  processes  required  by 
the  pupil,  as  follows: 

(1)  Seeing  the  word 

(2)  Hearing  its  pronunciation 

(3)  Pronouncing  it 

(4)  Using  it  in  a  sentence 

(5)  Visualizing  it 

(6)  Spelling  it  orally 

(7)  Focusing  attention  on  the  difficult  parts 

(8)  Writing  it 

The  order  in  which  these  activities  are  mentioned  was  not  deter- 
mined, by  the  tabulation.  These  study  activities  must  be  so  or- 
ganized and  expressed  as  to  be  understood  and  used  by  the  pupil 
as  he  studies.  Breed  has  arranged  them  with  a  view  to  their  use 
in  all  grades  from  two  to  eight,  as  follows : 
Directions  for  study  to  be  given  the  pupil 

(1)  Look  at  the  word  and  say  it  softly.  Your  teacher  will  often 
ask  one  of  you  to  say  it  aloud. 

(2)  Look  at  the  word  and  say  it  in  a  sentence  softly.  Your  teacher 
will  often  ask  one  of  you  to  say  your  sentence  aloud. 

(3)  Look  at  the  word  and  say  the  letters  softly.  Your  teacher 
may  have  some  of  you  do  this  aloud. 

(4)  Close  your  eyes  and  say  the  letters  softly.  Your  teacher  will 
often  ask  one  of  you  to  do  this  aloud. 

(5)  Write  the  word  and  say  the  letters  softly  as  you  write.  Look 
at  your  book  if  you  need  to.  Your  teacher  will  pass  among 
you  and  watch  you  as  you  do  this. 

(6)  Draw  a  line  under  any  part  of  the  word  that  is  hard  for  you. 
Your  teacher  may  ask  you  to  tell  what  part  is  hard. 

(7)  Cover  the  word  on  your  paper  with  your  hand.  Now  write  the 
word  without  looking  at  your  book. 

(8)  Look  at  the  book  to  see  whether  you  got  it  right.  Keep  trying 
until  you  do 

See  Horn-Ashbaugh's  Spelling  Book  in  the  General  Directions  to 
Pupils,  pp.  XIV-XV,  for  similar  suggestions. 
Specific 

1.  Any  effective  plan  must  provide  for  motivation  or  need,  presentation 
or  teaching,  fixation  or  drill,  and  application  or  use 
a.  Motivation   (need) 

(1)  Motivation  in  spelling  is  best  secured  by  creating  life  situa- 
tions wherever  possible  as  in  writing  letters,  invitations  and 
telegrams;  keeping  diaries,  making  out  bills  and  receipts,  and 
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so  forth ;  as  well  as  in  the  more  formal  composition  work,  as 
writing  stories  and  poems.  A  high  standard  of  efficiency  in 
spelling  should  be  required  in  all  written  work. 

(2)  The  results  of  preliminary  tests  covering  large  groups  of 
words  needed  in  the  grade  reveal  the  needs  of  individual 
pupils  as  well  as  group  needs.  These  tests  will  reveal  not  only 
the  words  missed,  but  the  types  of  error  that  need  attention. 
Such  lists  of  misspelled  words  should  serve  to  motivate  the 
work  done  from  both  the  standpoint  of  teaching  and  learning, 
b.  Presentation   (teaching)   in  spelling 

(1)  Teaching  in  spelling  is  not  merely  testing.  Constructive  help 
should  be  provided  to  overcome  the  difficulties  found  in  the 
pre-test  as  follows: 

(a)  Development  of  meaning  and  use  of  the  word 

(b)  Clear  and  distinct  vocalization 

(c)  Focalization  upon  visual,  auditory,  vocal-motor,  and  hand- 
motor  image  of  the  word.  This  is  necessary  to  care  for  indi- 
vidual differences,  since  it  has  been  found  that  people 
do  not  learn  equally  well  in  the  same  way,  and  the  more 
sense  organs  that  are  brought  into  use  by  the  average 
child,  the  more  lasting  will  be  the  impression. 

(d)  Focalization  upon  special  difficulties  and  syllabication, 
and  teaching  the  pupil  efficient  methods  of  overcoming 
his  own  difficulties 

(e)  Providing  for  frequent  reviews 

(f)  Providing  a  plan  to  show  the  pupil  what  progress  he  is 
making,  as  construction  of  graphs  and  individual  progress 
charts  to  aid  in  establishing  standards  and  stimulating 
individual  responsibility  for  progress,  as  the  following: 

Class  Record  on  a  Week's  Work 

(X-incorrect  spelling) 
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Across  the  top  of  a  large  sheet  write  the  words  for  a  week's  work.  In  a 
column  on  the  left-hand  side,  write  the  pupil 's  names,  the  spaces  opposite  the 
names  are  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  misspelled  words  of  the  week's  work  in 
the  preliminary  test  Monday  and  in  the  tests  after  study  Wednesday  and 
Friday.  The  space  for  review  is  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  number  of  words 
missed  in  the  review  of  the  week's  work  given  a  month  later,  according  to  the 
plan  of  the  Horn-Ashbaugh  Speller.  Such  a  record  makes  it  possible  to  tell 
just  what  words  a  child  has  missed  in  the  various  tests  on  a  week's  work  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  and  pupil  to  see  at  a  glance  which  words 
need  individual  study.  The  teacher  would  do  well  to  file  such  records  and  to 
see  that  the  child  does  his  individual  study  of  the  misspelled  words. 

Class  Graph  for  a  Semester  of  Eighteen  Weeks 
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As  a  means  of  securing  interest  the  teacher  may  keep  a  graph  of  the  progress 
of  the  class  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a  chart.  The  numbers  across  the  top 
indicate  the  weeks,  the  number  beginning  at  the  left  being  the  first  week,  the 
next  the  second  week,  etc.  The  numbers  at  the  left-hand  side  indicate  the 
percentage  grade  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  This  percentage  grade  is  the  average 
grade  of  the  class  for  the  three  test  days,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
If  she  wished,  the  teacher  could  indicate  the  grade  for  the  monthly  review 
test  on  the  same  chart.  Such  a  graph  is  valuable  to  show  the  progress  of  the 
group. 

Each  pupil  may  keep  a  record  of  his  progress  on  a  similar  graph. 

(2)   Correlation   with   other   subjects   should   be   provided   for    con- 
sistently in  teaching  spelling 
c.  Fixation  (drill)  in  spelling  should  be  provided  by: 

(1)  Frequent  reviews 

(2)  Calling  attention  to  the  difficult  parts  of  words 

(3)  Attacking  in  various  ways   the  word  causing  difficulties  i.e., 
by  repetition 
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d.  Application  (use)  in  spelling  is  the  true  test.  The  mastery  of  spell- 
ing has  no  better  measure  than  the  manner  in  which  correct  spelling 
functions  in  all  written  work. 

(1)  The  Horn-Ashbaugh  Spelling  Book  makes  little  use  of  the 
words  in  sentences  and  real  situations.  Since  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives in  teaching  spelling  is  "to  develop  the  meaning  and 
use  of  words",  it  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  make  def- 
inite provision  for  use  of  the  words,  or  a  part  of  them  by 
requiring  sentences,  either  written  or  oral,  from  the  pupils. 
The  word  should  be  spelled  correctly  in  written  lessons  in  sub- 
jects naturally  involving  the  word.  The  teacher  must  not  con- 
sider that  the  work  in  spelling  is  done  until  and  unless,  the 
pupil  uses  the  words  he  has  learned  to  spell  in  his  grade,  in 
sentences. 

C.  Content  (number  and  choice  of  words) 

1.  The  older  textbooks  in  spelling  contained  10,000  or  more  words,  but 
the  spelling  investigations  made  by  Jones,  Ayres,  Tidyman,  Horn, 
Ashbaugh,  Breed,  and  others  have  shown  that  a  writing  vocabulary 
of  3500  to  4000  words,  carefully  selected,  is  adequate  for  the  demands 
made  upon  the  average  child.  Personal  opinion  is  admittedly  not  the 
safest  guide  for  the  selection  of  spelling  words,  therefore,  the  recom- 
mendations of  these  investigations  are  necessarily  valuable. 

a.  The  Horn-Ashbaugh  Spelling  Book  represents  the  results  of  thor- 
ough investigation  and  study  involving  the  proper  selection  of  words 
and  their  grade  placement.  Each  unit  of  work  is  planned  for  a 
week's  time,  and  the  effective  method  of  using  the  scale  values 
of  words  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  each  unit  of  work  is  accom- 
panied by  a  standard,  which  shows  how  many  of  the  words  of  the 
unit  the  pupils  may  be  expected  to  spell  correctly  without  previous 
study. 

b.  Dr.  Jones  in  his  investigation  found  the  100  words  most  commonly 
misspelled  by  pupils  in  their  written  work  and  designated  them  as: 

The  One  Hundred  Demons  of  the  English  Language  (also  called  the  Jones  List) 
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The  list  has  been  widely  used  for  testing,  but  to  date  it  has  not 
been  sufficiently  evaluated  in  terms  of  grade  standards.  Never- 
theless, it  appeals  to  children  because  of  its  simplicity  and  its 
known  difficulty, 
c.  In  his  investigations  to  determine  the  most  commonly  used  words 
in  the  English  language,  L.  P.  Ayres  obtained  a  list  of  1000  words. 
These  1000  words  of  the  Ayres  list  have  been  carefully  graded 
(for  grades  two  to  eight)  according  to  difficulty  and  frequency 
values  and  make  up  the  Ayres  Scale,  which  has  served  as  the  foun- 
dation for  most  of  the  important  later  work  in  spelling  measure- 
ment. (The  scale  costs  ten  cents  and  may  be  secured  from  The 
Eussell  Sage  Foundation.  See  list  of  references  on  last  page  of 
General  Suggestions.) 

2.  Besides  the  words  of  the  carefully  selected  lists  of  the  above  inves- 
tigations, there  are  to  be  considered  special  needs  as  follows: 

a.  The  pupil's  own  list  of  misspelled  words  which  should  be  kept  in 
individual  notebooks  for  intensive  individual  study.  In  the  words 
of  Wilson  and  Hoke  (p.  25),  "the  time  which  a  pupil  spends  upon 
his  own  list  of  misspelled  words  involves  no  lost  effort ;  .  .  . 
his  spelling  improves  in  the  same  proportion  that  this  list  is  re- 
duced '  '.  If  a  pupil  thoroughly  masters  the  ' '  100  demons '  \  he  will 
probably  correct  the  spelling  of  most  of  the  words  which  he  has 
been  misspelling.  A  child  should  not  consciously  avoid  good  words 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to  spell  them.  At  intervals  a  pupil 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
over  his  written  work  to  determine  carefully  the  number  of  mis- 
spelled words,  also  to  determine  how  a  better  choice  of  words  might 
have  been  made.  For  the  teacher  to  do  this  (make  the  corrections 
and  suggestions)  without  the  child's  cooperation,  would  not  aid  in 
building  ' '  a  spelling  consciousness ' '  in  the  child.  The  child  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  the  dictionary  to  extend  his  vocabulary  and 
aid  in  choosing  the  adequate  and  appropriate  expression. 

b.  Local  lists  for  certain  areas  or  places  which  include  words  pertinent 
to  local  geography  or  history  or  occupations  should  become  a 
definite  part  of  the  spelling  vocabulary  in  so  far  as  they  are  used 
in  writing  as: 

(1)  Proper  names  of  streets,  roads,  bridges,  buildings,  towns,  other 
special  places,  etc. 

(2)  Common  nouns  of  special  significance  as  butte,  gulch,  coulee, 
buffalo  wallow,  rodeo,  round-up,  broncho  and  broncho-busting, 
bitter-root,  etc. 

3.  Dictionary  study 

Breed  says  (p.  72),  "Although  the  words  that  they  (the  pupils)  are 
taught  will  constitute,  with  their  repetitions,  about  98.5  per  cent  of 
all  their  later  writing,  society  does  not  condone  the  misspelling  of  the 
remaining  1.5  per  cent".  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  child  must 
be  taught  to  use  the  dictionary  to  determine  the  pronunciation,  mean- 
ing, and  spelling  of  words  about  which  he  is  in  doubt.  This  use  of  the 
dictionary  should  be  an  increasing  one  and  should  be  practiced  more 
and  more  voluntarily  by  the  pupil. 

a.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time  devoted  to  spelling  on  the  daily 
program  in  the  rural  schools  is  limited  to  fifteen  minutes  for  all 
grades  taking  it  as  a  separate  subject,  i.e.,  for  grades  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
the  spelling  time  will  need  to  be  concerned  very  largely  with  the 
spelling  of  words  as  given  in  the  Horn-Ashbaugh  Speller.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  for  the  teacher,  on  the  day  when  she  first  pre- 
sents the  words  to  the  class,  to  call  attention  to  prefixes,  suffixes, 
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hyphens,  apostrophes,  derivatives,  and  abbreviations  as  they  occur, 
with  explanation  necessary  for  understanding  the  case  at  hand. 
The  pupil  in  his  study  period  in  spelling  may  go  farther  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  teacher,  as  for  instance,  finding  other 
words  in  recent  spelling  lessons  that  involve  the  same  principle. 
More  than  this  can  not  be  attempted  in  the  brief  spelling  periods 
allowed,  and  further  work  in  dictionary  study,  word  study  and 
spelling  rules  will  need  to  be  taken  up  in  Reading  and  Language 
Outlines,  q.v. 

b.  Graded  schools  will,  of  course,  have  more  time,  if  needed,  to  devote 
to  spelling 

c.  The  Horn-Ashbaugh  Speller  (p.  96f)  and  the  Supplement  give 
much  useful  material  that  may  be  fitted  into  the  work  under  Dic- 
tionary study. 

4.  Simplified  spelling 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  is  an  organization  of  scholarly  men 
who  are  studying  reforms  looking  toward  simpler  ways  of  spelling. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  made  by  this  Board  have  been  followed 
by  college  men,  writers,  newspapers,  and  magazines.  Some  writers 
contend  that  simplified  spelling  will  do  away  with  much  of  our  spelling 
difficulties,  especially  for  foreigners.  Others  hold  with  just  as  much 
force  that  an  intensive  simplification  of  our  spelling,  while  lighten- 
ing the  burden  of  spelling  and  pronunciation  for  foreigners  who  are 
used  to  a  more  phonetic  language,  might  so  obscure  the  historic  roots 
of  many  words  as  to  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  gaining  their 
meaning.  Our  spelling  has  never  been  consistent  but  it  has  been  im- 
proving, as  witness  the  dropping  of  the  "me"  from  ll programme ' ' 
to  make  the  now  more  often  used  "program".  Simplification  is  de- 
sirable, but  it  should  be  introduced  gradually,  and  not  by  a  sudden 
general  reform.  This  should  not  become  a  tendency  toward  "spelling 
as  we  please"  nor  an  attempt  to  reduce  our  language  entirely  to  a 
phonetic  basis.  The  introduction  of  a  few  simplified  forms  (those  ac- 
cepted or  recommended  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board)  would  make 
it  possible  to  fix  right  spelling  habits  and  to  guard  against  confu- 
sion. Such  forms  as  "nite"  for  night  should  be  discouraged.  Send 
to  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  New  York  City,  for  their  pam- 
phlets : 

a.  Reasons  and  Rules  for  Simplified  Spelling  (free)  and 

b.  Handbook  of  Simplified  Spelling   (fifty  cents) 

VI.  Activities 

Since  spelling  is  a  tool  subject,  useful  in  teaching  reading  and  needed  in  all 
written  language,  it  becomes  increasingly  important  that  all  activities  in- 
volving spelling  be  carefully  checked  for  misspellings  and  incorrect  uses 
of  words.  The  teacher  must  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  weaknesses  in  spelling 
and  to  make  provision  for  its  correction,  as  well  as  to  anticipate  the  diffi- 
culties children  are  likely  to  have  in  spelling  in  any  subject.  Nearly  every 
school  activity  may  be  made  to  serve  a  purpose  in  spelling. 

VII.  Remedial  Work 

(To  the  teacher:  Read  Breed,  pp.  73-84,  Pryor  and  Pittman,  pp.  128-135; 
or  Tidyman,  The  Teaching  of  Spelling,  pp.  96-110.) 

A.  Sources  of  poor  spelling 

1.  Physical  handicaps 

a.  Poor  eye-sight 

b.  Defective  hearing 
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c.  Speech  defect 
•     d.  Very  limited  special  disability  in  spelling,  i.e.,  ' '  an  innate  inability 
to    form   some   or   all   of   the    special   bonds   requisite    for   spelling 
words ' ' 

2.  Poor  methods  of  teaching 

a.  Finding  errors  rather  than  preventing  them 

b.  Testing  more  than  teaching 

c.  Assigning  too  many  or  too  difficult  words 

d.  Assigning  uncommon  words 

e.  Variation  in  pronunciation 

f.  Failure  to  require  children  to  use  newly  learned  words  often  enough 
to  establish  habit 

3.  Poor  methods  of  learning 

a.  Uneconomical  method  of  study 

b.  Incorrect  pronunciation  of  words 

c.  Poor  enunciation  and  articulation 

d.  Lack  of  phonetic  sense 

e.  Poor  handwriting 

f.  Poor  reading 

g.  Lack  of  interest  and  precision;  indifference,  carelessness 
h.  Lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  English  language 

i.   Confusion  of  letters  or  words  having  same  sounds 
B.  Steps  in  improving  spelling 

1.  Diagnosis  of  spelling  errors 

a.  Location  of  individual  causes 

b.  Location  of  class  causes 

c.  Allowing  the  child  to  diagnose  his  own  errors 

d.  Using  standard  tests  as  instruments  of  'measurement  and  diagnosis 

2.  Ways  to  correct  spelling 

a.  Correction  of  physical  handicaps,  if  possible 

b.  Eequire  economical  methods  of  study 

c.  Drill  in  pronunciation  and  enunciation.  Training  in  phonics 

d.  Improve  poor  writing  habits 

e.  Develop  a  ' '  spelling  conscience ' '  by : 

(1)  Mastery  of  short  lessons 

(2)  Early  formation  of  dictionary  habit 

(3)  Discussion  of  correct  spelling  as  one  expression  of  true  cour- 
tesy 

(4)  Use  of  individual  graph  to  measure  progress 

(5)  Efforts  to  eradicate  individual  errors 

f.  Arouse  interest  in  each  word,  and  relate  each  word  to  pronunciation, 
meaning,  and  experience 

g.  Appeal  to  many  sense  organs 

h.  Emphasize   correct   spelling  in   all  writing.   If   necessary,   lower   or 
raise  mark  in  spelling  if  the  quality  of  spelling  in  all  written  work 
justifies  it. 
i.   Drill  on  class  errors.  Eeview  of  newly  learned  words 
j.   Train  pupils  to  reread  papers  for  errors  before  handing  in 
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VIII.  Standard  Tests 

A.  Uses 

The  many  standardized  and  near-standardized  measuring  instruments  in 
the  field  of  spelling  have  been  adapted  to  measure  the  results  of  teach- 
ing, to  measure  the  pupil's  achievement  and  to  compare  grades  and 
schools.  A  test  will  have  failed  of  its  purpose  if  remedial  instruction  does 
not  follow  its  giving. 

B.  Kinds  of  tests 

1.  Spelling  Scales,  for  determining  the  proper  spelling  vocabulary,  are 
valuable  chiefly  in  that  they  enable  one  to  prepare  more  reliable 
spelling  tests.  A  scale  of  this  kind  is  not  in  a  form  to  be  submitted  to 
pupils,  since  it  is  not  a  test,  but  the  source  of  test  material.  Never- 
theless the  teacher  is  provided  with  a  standard  that  she  may  use  to 
determine,  after  the  test,  whether  or  not  her  pupils  are  spelling  with 
normal  efficiency  for  their  grade.  However,  drill  on  scale  words  in- 
validates them  for  use  with  the  scale  standards.  Breed  (p.  87f) 

a.  L.  P.  Ayres,  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling.  (Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  Ten  cents.) 
See  discussion  in  General  Suggestions  under  ' '  Content ' ' 

b.  B.  E.  Buckingham,  Buckingham's  Extension  of  the  Ayres  Spelling- 
Scale.  (Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.) 
This  scale  consists  of  505  words  chosen  on  the  basis  of  agreement, 
among  spelling  books.  It  is  added  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Ayres. 
Scale,  and  extends  the  scale  six  steps  to  the  right.  These  added 
words  have  less  social  value  than  the  original  1000  words  of  the- 
scale,  but  the  scale  is  effective  in  testing  the  spelling  efficiency 
of  the  upper  grades. 

c.  E.  J.  Ashbaugh,  The  Iowa  Spelling  Scales:  Their  Derivation,  Uses 
and  Limitations.  (Journal  of  Educational  Research  Monographs, 
No.  3.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.) 
This  scale,  with  a  longer  list  of  words  than  the  Ayres  list,  provides 
for  very  great  accuracy  of  placement  of  words  for  the  upper 
grades.  The  total  number  of  words,  2977,  may  form  the  basis  for 
the  spelling  in  the  grades.  Recently  the  scale  for  each  grade  from 
two  to  eight  has  been  printed  separately.  This  is  probably  the  most 
adequate  and  the  most  accurately  determined  spelling  scale  avail- 
ble. 

2.  Tests  (sometimes  also  called  scales),  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  or  measuring  results  in  spelling,  or  testing  a  child's  progress 

a.  Morrison,  J.  C,  and  McCall,  W.  A.  The  Morrison  and  McCall  Spell- 
ing Scale.  (The  World  Book  Company,  2126  Prairie  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  25  cents.)  Contains  8  spelling  lists  of  50  words  each 
so  chosen  from  the  Ayres  Scale  as  to  be  of  uniform  difficulty, 
and  composed  of  words  ranging  progressively  from  easy  to  diffi- 
cult. The  same  lists  may  be  used  in  all  grades  from  two  to  eight. 
Grade  norms  are  provided.  Especially  valuable  for  testing  grades, 
not  so  valuable  for  testing  individuals 

b.  W.  S.  Monroe.  The  Monroe  Timed  Sentence  Test.  (The  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.)  This  consists 
of  3  lists,  Test  I  for  grades  3  and  4;  Test  II  for  grades  5  and  6; 
Test  III  for  grades  7  and  8;  each  list  consisting  of  50  words  taken 
from  the  Ayres  Spelling  Scale  and  embodied  in  sentences;  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  sentences  may  be  dictated  at  approximately  the 
normal  rate  of  writing  in  each  grade.  The  timed  sentence  tests  are 
designed  to  give  experience  in  writing  the  spelling  words  in  con- 
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nected  discourse,  and  to  make  correct  writing  automatic  under 
ordinary  life  conditions.  The  tests  are  scientifically  constructed, 
and  are  useful  to  develop  a  "spelling  conscience", 
c.  M.  J.  Van  Wagenen.  Van  Wagenen's  Scales  for  Measuring  Indi- 
vidual Achievement  in  Spelling.  (The  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.)  These  scales  are  made  up  of 
words  carefully  evaluated  for  difficulty  and  are  prepared  for  use 
in  grades  three  to  eight.  The  score  obtained  in  any  one  grade  is 
directly  comparable  with  that  made  in  any  other  grade,  so  im- 
provement may  be  measured  from  grade  to  grade  as  well  as  within 
the  grade. 
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Spelling — Primary  Grades 

Eead  the  General  Suggestions 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  first,  second,  and  third  grades  are  grouped  together  in  spelling  because 
the  principles  underlying  the  methods  of  teaching  spelling  in  these  grades  are 
very  similar.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  all  of  these  grades  will  be 
placed  in  one  class;  each  grade  will  be  taught  spelling  separately  as  fol- 
lows : 

First  grade  spelling  in  the  reading  (phonics),  writing,  or  language  classes 
Second  grade  spelling  in  the  reading  (phonics  or  word  study),  writing,  or 
language  classes 

Third  grade  spelling  is  the  first  to  have  the  adopted  text  (Horn-Ashbaugh) 
and  a  separate  spelling  period.  (See  the  daily  program  of  classes  for  rural 
schools.) 

II.  Objectives  for  Primary  Spelling 

A.  To  enable  the  child  to  spell  in  writing,  correctly  and  automatically,  the 
words  of  his  writing  vocabulary 

B.  To  develop  an  adequate  meaning  for  all  words  taught 

C.  To  train  in  clear,  accurate  enunciation  and  pronunciation  of  words  in 
reading  and  speaking  vocabularies 

D.  To  develop  the  child's  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  master  the  spelling 
of  difficult  words  by 

1.  Teaching  him  the  technique  of  study 

2.  Enabling  him  to  use  phonetics 

a.  In  the  acquisition  of  new  words 

b.  In  the  spelling  of  phonetic  words 

E.  To  develop  a  "spelling  consciousness ' ',  that  is,  the  ability  to  recognize 
instantly  the  correct  or  the  incorrect  spelling  of  a  word.  (The  objectives 
have  been  adapted  from  the  West  Virginia  Course  of  Study.) 

III.  Text  and  Materials 

The  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  grades  do  not  have  texts  in  their  own 
hands,  but  the  teacher  will  teach  the  words  listed  in  the  text;  the  first  grade 
the  last  half  of  the  year  as  needed  in  reading,  and  throughout  the  year  in 
the  second  grade  in  connection  with  reading  or  writing.  This  teaching  of  the 
words  in  the  Horn-Ashbaugh  Spelling  Book  for  grades  one  and  two  is  neces- 
sary so  that  when  the  child  enters  third  grade  spelling  he  will  have  the  neces- 
sary spelling  foundation.  The  third  grade  spelling  will  be  taught  from  the 
text.  Other  needed  materials  for  teaching  spelling  in  the  primary  grades 
are  children's  word  lists,  class  and  school  lists  and  the  Ayres  Scale  for 
these  grades. 

IV.  Attainments 

A.  First  grade 

Although  little  can  be  done  the  first  half-year  in  the  way  of  formal 
spelling,  a  good  foundation  can  be  laid  for  future  work  by  stressing  clear 
enunciation  in  pronouncing  words  in  reading  and  in  other  activities.  The 
teaching  of  spelling  needs  to  be  postponed  until  the  pupil  has  acquired 
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a  reading  vocabulary  and  knows  the  names  of  the  letters.  Horn,  in  The 
Classroom  Teacher,  vol.  II,  p.  551,  says  the  child  must  have  acquired  con- 
siderable facility  in  reading  and  consequently  have  learned  a  sight  list 
of  75  to  100  words.  More  attention  must  be  paid  to  spelling  the  last 
half  of  the  year.  First  grade  children  should  learn  to  spell  the  words  that 
they  will  need  in  their  simple  writing  exercises  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
However,  the  primary  pupil,  especially  in  the  first  or  second  grade,  will 
need  to  write  some  words,  spelling  of  which  he  does  not  know.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  teacher  should  anticipate  such  difficulties  in  a  previous  oral 
language  or  word  study  period.  The  teacher  must  be  sure  that  the  child 
can  read  and  pronounce  and  knows  the  meaning  of  every  word  he  is 
asked  to  spell.  Every  first  grade  child  should  learn  to  spell  his  own  name. 

B.  Second  grade 

More  time  will  be  given  to  spelling  in  this  grade.  Each  child  should  keep 
word  lists  of  his  own.  He  should  be  sure  of  every  letter  in  the  alphabet 
before  he  is  asked  to  spell  orally,  and  before  he  is  given  a  dictated  spell- 
ing lesson  he  should  be  able  to  write  any  letter  of  the  alphabet  from 
dictation.  In  the  second  grade  he  will  begin  to  spell  very  simple  words 
from  dictation,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  should  easily  write  lists  of  ten 
simple  words.  In  this  grade,  words  should  often  be  spelled  orally,  to 
make  sure  that  the  letters  are  recognized,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  an  aid 
in  learning.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  write  many  names,  as  the 
names  of  their  parents  and  the  names  of  many  of  their  classmates. 

C.  Third  grade 

The  textbook  will  be  used  and  much  definite  instruction  in  teaching  the 
pupils  how  to  study  will  need  to  be  given  early  in  the  year.  The  method 
of  procedure  given  in  the  Horn-Ashbaugh  Speller  for  the  third  grade 
should  be  followed.  The  pupil  should  keep  longer  and  more  difficult  sup- 
plementary word  lists.  He  should  keep  a  list  of  his  own  misspelled  words. 

V.  Procedure  and  Content  * 

A.  First   grade 

1.  The  first  stage  of  the  spelling  cycle  is  primarily  a  language  stage, 
so  spelling  will  need  to  be  taken  up  incidental  to  the  writing  of  words 
in  purposeful  activities.  At  first  the  child  will  write  each  word  as  a 
whole,  i.e.,  without  knowledge  of  the  letters,  but  in  his  word-building 
exercises  with  cut-out  letters  he  will  have  learned  the  sequence  of 
letters  in  words,  and  in  written  work  at  the  board  and  at  his  desk, 
the  teacher  will  have  accustomed  him  to  the  names  of  letters.  Spelling 
proper,  i.e.,  learning  the  order  of  letters  in  words,  involves  getting 
a  clear  image  of  the  word  by  letters  or  syllables,  and  the  sound  of 
the  same,  with  the  names  of  the  letters. 

2.  Content  for  first  grade  spelling  will  include  words  from  the  pupils' 
reading  lessons,  from  phonetic  families,  from  school  and  daily  ac- 
tivities, and  the  spelling  list  of  150  words  given  in  the  Horn-Ash- 
baugh Speller.  This  Speller  list  will,  of  course,  include  many  of  the 
words  used  in  the  reading  and  other  activities.  Then,  too,  most  of 
these  words  are  phonetic.  (The  child  is  not  expected  to  learn  to  spell 
all  the  words  in  his  reader.) 

3.  A  suggested  method  of  procedure  for  first  grade,  last  half-year,  which 

might  be  adapted  to  the  other  primary  grades 
a.  First  day 

(1)  Words  on  the  board 

(2)  Teacher  pronounces  the  word  if  new.  (If  the  word  is  not  new, 
the  pupils  pronounce  it,  and  find  it  in  their  books.) 
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(3)  Children  repeat  the  word  and  use  it  in  a  sentence 

(4)  Teacher  slowly  spells  the  word  orally,  writing  each  letter  as 
she  says  it.  If  the  word  has  some  special  writing  difficulty 
she  calls  attention  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  written 

(5)  The  pupils  look  closely  at  the  word;  then  close  their  eyes  and 
try  to  visualize  it.  Then  each  child  should  trace  the  word  on 
his  desk  or  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  pencil  on  paper 

(6)  The  teacher  may  then  ask  the  class  "Who  would  like  to  write 
this  word  on  the  blackboard?"  encouraging  the  pupil  to  write 
the  word  large,  so  all  may  see  it,  and  to  say  each  letter  as  he 
writes.  If  the  child  has  difficulty,  the  teacher  may  help  him 
or   ask   "Who   will   show    (Harry)    how   to   make   the   word?" 

(7)  The  teacher  again  rewrites  the  word  slowly  saying  the  letters, 
and  again  calling  attention  to  any  part  of  the  word  which  gave 
the  pupil  or  pupils  difficulty.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken 
in  calling  attention  of  the  class  to  the  way  letters  are  joined 
together.  Children  spell  the  word  orally. 

(8)  Pupils  write  the  word  on  paper  saying  the  word  softly  and  the 
teacher  passes  from  pupil  to  pupil  to  give  encouragement  or 
help  where  needed.  If  a  great  part  of  the  group  has  difficulty, 
the  teacher  should  take  up  the  particular  difficulty  at  the 
board,  or  call  attention  to  the  word  previously  written  at  the 
board.  After  writing,  the  children  should  compare  their  work 
with  that  at  the  board,  even  to  going  to  the  board  to  study 
more  carefully,  and  making  the  necessary  correction 

(9)  Erase  the  word  or  cover  the  word  at  the  board,  and  have  chil- 
dren write  it  again.  It  is  well  to  have  the  child  repeat  the 
writing  several  times  saying  the  letters  softly  to  himself. 

(10)   Long  words  should  be  broken  up  for  teaching  purposes,  as  for 
example,  "seeing"  should  be  taught  thus: 

(a)  Write  whole  word  first 

(b)  Teach  "see" 

(c)  Teach  "ing"   (it  may  have  been  taught  as  a  phonogram 
earlier) 

(d)  Show  how  the  two  parts   "see"  and  "ing"   are  joined 
together 

(e)  Teach  the  entire  word 
b.  Second  and  succeeding  days 

(1)  For  words  taken  up  the  first  time  the  procedure  should  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  first  day 

(2)  Words  previously  taught  should  be  reviewed 

(3)  Words  previously  taught,  that  still  cause  difficulties,  should  be 
retau'ght 

(4)  The  teacher  and  class  should  use  many  sentences  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  and  use  of  words. 

(5)  The  child  should  study  especially  his  own  list  of  misspelled 
words ;  this  is  the  first  step  in  bringing  into  activity  his  ' '  spell- 
ing conscience. ' '  Pride  in  having  few  or  no  "  demons ' '  will 
stimulate  efforts  toward  good  spelling  in  later  years. 

Sections   (3),    (4),    (5)   have  been  adapted  from  the  Iowa  Course 

of  Study. 
4.  Since  there  will  be  no  formal  spelling  period  in  this  grade  and  since 
the  lessons  in  phonics,  pronunciation,  enunciation,  development  of 
meanings,  and  use  of  words  will  be  taught  in  reading  and  writing 
classes,  further  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  outlines  having  to 
do  with  those  subjects. 
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B.  Second  grade 

1.  As  in  the  first  grade  the  spelling  in  this  grade  will  be  presented  and 
taught  in  the  reading,  language,  and  penmanship  classes.  In  all  pri- 
mary grades  the  teacher  will  need  to  watch  very  carefully  that  careless 
habits  in  writing  and  spelling  do  not  develop,  as  in  the  joining  of 
letters  in  writing  and  the  naming  of  letters  (g  for  q,  h  for  k,  etc.) 
Much  practice  in  saying  and  writing  of  letters  must  be  given. 

2.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  do  much  individual  as  well 
as  group  work  with  this  class  so  that  right  study  habits  will  become 
fixed.  The  method  of  procedure  given  under  first  grade  above,  might 
well  be  modified  to  suit  conditions  in  this  grade. 

3.  Content  for  this  grade  includes  words  from  reading  lessons,  phonetic 
families,  schoolroom  activities,  and  the  340  words  for  the  second 
grade  listed  in  the  Horn-Ashbaugh  Spelling  Book,  as  well  as  review 
words.  According  to  the  Jones  and  Tidyman  investigations,  the  strik- 
ing thing  discovered  was  the  rapid  growth  of  the  pupils'  vocabularies 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  proportionately  large  number  of  different 
words  used  by  the  second  grade  children.  Such  being  the  case,  these 
children  will  often  wish  to  use  words  in  writing,  of  whose  spelling 
they  will  be  in  doubt.  Intelligent  drill  in  phonics  and  close  observa- 
tion of  words  are  valuable  in  overcoming  such  spelling  difficulties. 

C.  Third  grade 

1.  In  this  grade,  for  the  first  time,  the  class  is  given  the  text  (Horn- 
Ashbaugh  Speller)  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  spelling.  The  teacher  must 
acquaint  herself  with  the  procedure  listed  under  ' '  General  Directions 
to  Teachers",  pp.  V  and  XVI  in  the  Speller,  as  well  as  the  directions 
under  First  Grade,  Second  Grade  and  Third  Grade  Spelling.  For  ef- 
ficient teaching  the  teacher  must  follow  the  procedure  there  outlined, 
keeping  in  mind  always  that  this  provides  for  much  individual  instruc- 
tion. 

2.  The  teacher  must  remember  that  the  lessons  are  arranged  by  weeks 
rather  than  by  days,  and  that  with  this  grade  the  procedure  is  pre- 
test for  Monday  or  first  day,  study  for  Tuesday  or  second  day,  test 
for  Wednesday  or  third  day,  study  for  Thursday  or  fourth  day,  test 
for  Friday  or  fifth  day.  As  suggested  before  (see  under  Time  Allot- 
ment), it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the  teacher  to  desig- 
nate the  days  as  first  and  second  days,  etc.,  rather  than  as  Monday, 
Tuesday,  etc.,  because  of  the  necessity  of  carefully  using  the  time 
allowed  (fifteen  minutes  for  all  classes)  tests  will  be  given  to  dif- 
ferent classes  on  different  days.  The  teacher  for  the  first  few  weeks 
will  need  to  take  some  of  the  fifteen  minutes  every  day  to  teach  the 
third  grade  how  to  study  spelling,  as  well  as  to  test  them  on  their 
test  days.  The  teacher  should  at  least  give  this  class  much  help  during 
the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  and  should  always,  give  this  class  as  a 
class  more  help  than  she  gives  other  classes  using  the  text. 

3.  Specific  methods  for  third  grade  spelling 

a.  The  teacher  must  take  time  to  teach  this  grade  how  to  study,  i.e., 
how  to  work  in  the  spelling  class.  This  time  may  take  from  one 
to  three  weeks. 

b.  It  is  well  to  prepare  a  blackboard  reading  lesson  out  of  the  direc- 
tions for  "Teaching  Pupils  to  Study  Alone".  (See  "Directions  for 
Study  to  Be  Given  the  Pupil"  given  in  the  General  Suggestions 
for  spelling.)  Follow  this  with  a  practice  lesson,  going  through  all 
the   steps: 

(1)  Pronunciation  exercises 

(2)  Method  of  study 
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(3)  Correcting  papers 

(4)  Studying  words  misspelled 

c.  It  is  well  to  direct  all  study  of  words  from  the  board  during  the 
early  weeks  in  this  grade.  As  the  members  of  the  class  show  in- 
creasing power  to  direct  their  own  study  intelligently,  the  amount 
of  blackboard  control  may  be  reduced.  As  faulty  habits  of  study 
occur,  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  directed  study  at  the  black- 
board. 

d.  Spelling  notebook 

Definite  directions  should  be  given  as  to  how  to  keep  the  spell- 
ing notebook,  listing  the  words  misspelled  in 

(1)  The   spelling  lessons 

(2)  The  other  lessons 

As   the  child   eliminates   his   ''demons",   he    should   cross   off   the 
words  from  his  own  list. 

e.  Correcting  papers 

The  children  must  be  taught  how  to  correct  papers.  The  fact  must 
be  emphasized  that  they  are  not  grading  papers,  but  marking  the 
errors  so  the  child,  whose  paper  is  being  corrected,  will  know  which 
words  he  needs  to  study.  A  word  misspelled  should  be  marked  in 
the  same  way  by  all  pupils,  as  with  an  X  or  a  V  • 

f.  Children  who  have  not  missed  words  in  the  spelling  list  may  be 
allowed  to  read  or  do  some  other  work  during  the  spelling  study 
period. 

g.  The  pupil  must  be  encouraged  to  use  many  words  (of  the  spelling 
list)  in  sentences,  oral  and  written,  or  to  classify  words  on  the 
basis  of  similar  forms  or  uses,  as,  for  example,  the  words  ending 
in  ed,  or  preceded  by  un,  or  words  with  silent  letters,  etc. 

h.  Continued  study  of  phonics 

Some  time  (authorities  agree  that  from  3  to  5  minutes  is  suf- 
ficient— more  time  will  result  in  a  loss  of  "snap")  should  be  de- 
voted to  a  continued  study  of  phonics  already  well  begun  in  first 
and  second  grades.  Such  study  of  phonics  should  be  fitted  in  with 
spelling  lists  whenever  possible.  It  might  be  taken  up  in  the 
pronunciation  exercise  of  the  first  day's  procedure  when  calling 
attention  to  difficult  parts  of  the  word  or  unusual  spelling  as  in 
hoarse  and  erect,  or  silent  letters  in  knot  and  prune,  or  t  sound  of 
ed  in  worked  and  washed,  or  words  ending  in  en  as  woven,  etc. 

i.    Dictation    of    sentences    using    the    words    of    the    spelling    lesson 
creates  a  situation  approximating  life. 
4.  Third  grade  spelling  deficiency 

a.  A  good  deal  of  spelling  deficiency  starts  in  this  grade  due  to  the 
increased  emphasis  on  speed  in  reading,  and  less  emphasis  on 
word  examination.  The  child's  enunciation  may  become  careless 
and,  in  penmanship,  the  greater  speed  required,  may  cause  care- 
lessness in  making  of  letters.  Both  are  causes  of  poor  spelling, 
and  good  study  habits  need  to  be  restressed. 

b.  Still  another  and  different  cause  for  poor  spelling  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  expanding  vocabulary  and  an  increasing  interest  in  written 
discourse,  which  means  that  the  child  speaks  and  recognizes  and 
sometimes  wishes  to  use  in  writing  more  words  than  he  knows 
how  to  spell.  This  condition  should  serve  as  a  motivating  influence 
for  spelling  instruction. 

c.  To  overcome  the  deficiencies  named  above  and  for  ordinary  re- 
teaching  of  difficult  words,  a  teacher  will,   sometime,  need  extra 
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time.  To  secure  this  time  a  teacher  tmay  need  to  take  a  class 
period  in  reading,  or  assign  to  this  grade  some  work  in  spelling 
to  be  done  during  the  Library  Eeading  period  coming  shortly  be- 
fore the  spelling  period.  The  class  will,  of  course,  need  super- 
vision during  this  study  to  ensure  results  along  the  lines  desired. 
5.  The  content  of  the  spelling  for  this  grade 

a.  During  the  spelling  period  the  time  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  528 
words  of  the  Horn-Ashbaugh  Speller  with  reviews 

b.  Words  from  lessons  and  schoolroom  activities  as  needed  in  written 
work  and  presented  more  or  less  informally  as  needed 

e.  The  study  of  phonics  to  be  continued  in  reading  and  if  possible 
applied  to  the  spelling 

d.  The  child 's  own  list  of  ' l  demons ' '  for  intensive  study 

e.  The  columns  C  and  0  of  the  Ayres  Scale  might  be  used  to  determine 
the  relative  standing  of  the  individual  pupils  and  of  the  class  as 
a  whole. 

VI.  Games,  Seatwork,  Drill,  and  Activities 

A.  Games  for  teaching ,  spelling 

1.  "Of  what  word  am  I  thinking ?" 

A  number  of  words  of  a  family,  as  in  might,  night,  right,  sight,  or 
still,  will,  rill,  bill,  are  written  on  the  board.  A  pupil  goes  forward, 
selects  a  word  silently,  turns  his  back  to  the  board,  and  asks,  ' '  Of 
what  word  am  I  thinking?"  The  pupils  rise  in  turn  (so  that  all 
may  get  a  chance  to  spell)  and  say,  "Is  it  m-i-g-h-t?",  spelling  but 
not  pronouncing  the  word.  The  child  at  the  board  answers,  ' '  Yes 
(No),  it  is  (not)  might,  m-i-g-h-t",  pronouncing  the  word  and  then 
spelling  it.  The  child  who  gives  the  right  word  takes  the  place  at  the 
board  and  the  game  continues. 

This  game  is  especially  useful  for  the  second  grade,  but  may  be  used 
in  the  latter  part  of  grade  one,  or  with  more  difficult  words  in 
grade  three. 

2.  A  slight  variation  of  the  above  game  is  to  take  a  longer  list  of 
words,  not  all  of  a  family,  but  words  that  have  caused  difficulty  in 
spelling.  The  leader  would  say,  "I'm  thinking  of  a  word  beginning 
with  £".  Some  one  would  say,  "Is  it  f-i-r-e,  fire?"  This  device  is 
good  for  a  weekly  or  monthly  review. 

3.  Write  some  words  on  the  board,  erase  different  ones  in  turn  and  call 
upon  a  pupil  to  rewrite  the  word  erased 

4.  Last  letter  spelling.  Each  pupil  calls  out  and  spells  a  word  beginning 
with  the  last  letter  of  the  word  previously  spelled. 

5.  Group  words.  Teacher  gives,  for  example,  the  name  of  a  food;  pupil 
spells  it  and  gives  the  name  of  another  food  for  the  next  pupil. 

6.  Spelling  rhymes.  Word  is  dictated  which  pupil  spells,  and  then 
gives  rhyming  word  and  spells,  as  take,  lake,  etc. 

E.  Seatwork 

1.  Have  children  copy  their  misspelled  words  correctly  in  their  notebooks 
(for  the  third  grade) 

2.  Have  children  of  first  grade  use  cutout  letters  to  build  up  words 
indicated  by  the  teacher.  This  teaches  the  child  the  sequence  of  let- 
ters in  words.  At  first  the  child  will  need  to  compare  letters;  later, 
as  he  learns  the  names  of  letters,  he  will  think  of  the  letter  by  its 
name. 
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3.  Have  the  child  use  a  phonogram  as  at,  an,  ake,  ight,  and  by  adding 
initial  letters  make  words.  The  teacher  would  do  well  to  check  this 
list  carefully,  and  have  the  child  pronounce  the  list. 

4.  Have  children  arrange  the  words  of  a  sentence  or  page  in  their 
readers  in  alphabetical  order  (for  the  third  grade).  This  will  help 
in  dictionary  study  in  the  fourth  grade. 

5.  Have  children  prepare  lists  of  words  suggested  by  a  picture  or  an 
activity  and  take  up  lists  in  class,  or  have  them  make  lists  of  pets, 
toys,  foods,  etc. 

6.  Have  children  write  sentences  using  their  spelling  words,  or  have 
them  complete  sentences  in  which  spaces  have  been  left  for  the  in- 
sertion of  their  spelling  words 

C.  Drill 

1.  Much  of  what  has  been  given  before  under  Games  and  Seatwork 
provides  drill  in  spelling 

2.  Occasionally  oral  contests  may  be  held  in  the  second  and  third  grades 
to  add  interest,  to  review,  to  discover  difficulties,  and  as  an  aid  in 
pronunciation 

3.  Drill  on  the  use  of  homonyms  as  to,  too,  two,  there,  their,  hear,  here, 
our,  hour,  been  and  bin,  or  contractions  as  don't,  doesn't,  can't,  won't, 
and  plurals  of  commonly  used  nouns 

4.  Much  drill  on  words  needed  in  written  work 

D.  Activities 

Normally  the  child  in  these   grades  likes  to   write   and   spell,    so   many 
activities  should  be  provided: 

1.  Writing  of  letters  to  little  friends  outside  of  school,  to  sick  school- 
mates, to  favorite  relatives,  to  parents  on  a  journey  for  a  few  days, 
etc. 

2.  Writing  of  simple  invitations  to  a  school  party  or  program 

3.  Writing  of  simple  letters  of  thanks  for  gifts  received,   etc. 

4  Writing  of  simple  news  items  for  the  bulletin  board  or  for  presenta- 
tion to  class 

5.  Writing  labels   for  objects  in  the  schoolroom 

6.  Daily  writing  at  the  blackboard  for  younger  children 

7.  The  making  of  special  spelling  booklets  for  various  months,  holidays, 
and  seasons  to  contain  words  studied  during  the  time 

VII.  Bibliography 
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Spelling— Intermediate  Grades 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  are  grouped  together  in  spelling  for 
similar  spelling  techniques  and  because  they  are  still  largely  wrestling 
with  group  problems  in  spelling. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  Accurate   pronunciation   of   all   words   and   ability   to    divide   words   into 
syllables 

B.  Correct  use  of  common  words  and  ability  to  give  colloquial  definitions 
and  logical  definitions 
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C.  Ability  to  spell  words  equal  to  the  grade  standard 

D.  Ability  to  use  common  rules  of  spelling  and  test  the  spelling  of  modified 
forms,  as,  for  example,  the  formation  of  the  past  tense  and  present 
participle  of  a  regular  verb 

E.  Ability  to  prepare  study  lists  by  selecting  difficult  words  and  words 
commonly  misspelled  in  writing.  Ability  to  study  independently  ac- 
cording to  an  acceptable  plan 

F.  Ability  to  use  the  dictionary  for  finding  the  pronunciation,  meaning, 
use,  and  spelling  of  common  words.  (Dictionary  study  is  begun  in  the 
fourth  grade.) 

G.  Use  of  correct  spelling  in  all  written  work.  Knowledge  of  correctness 
of  spelling,  i.e.,  ' '  a  spelling  consciousness '  \  Habit  of  checking  written 
work  for  correctness  of  spelling,  and  of  referring  to  the  dictionary  when 
in  doubt,  that  is,  developing  "a  spelling  conscience".  (The  above  has 
been  adapted  from  The  Supervision  of  Elementary  Subjects,  by  Burton 
and  others,  pp.  88-89) 

III.  Text  and  Materials 

A.  The  Horn-Ashbaugh  Speller 

The  pupils  of  these  grades  use  the  words  given  in  the  adopted  text: 
620  words  for  the  fourth  grade 
620  words  for  the  fifth  grade 
640  words  for  the  sixth  grade 

B.  Word  lists 

The  pupils  continue  the  study  of  their  own  list  of  "demons",  class 
and  school  lists,  and  subject  lists  as  needed. 

C.  The  Jones  list  of  100  spelling  "demons" 

D.  Ashbaugh's  The  Iowa  Spelling  Scale 

From  this  scale  the  teacher  can  determine  the  probable  difficulty  of  each 
word  in  each  of  the  grades  from  two  to  eight.  A  word  having  no  difficulty 
for  the  pupils  of  a  grade  should  not  be  included  in  the  spelling  lessons 
for  that  grade. 

E.  Spelling  notebooks 

All  children  must  have  notebooks  in  which  to  record  their  misspelled 
words  for  intensive  study. 

F.  Individual  dictionaries  should  be  in  the  hands  of  at  least  the  children  of 
grades  four  and  five.  The  other  upper  grades  should  use  the  large 
dictionary. 

IV.  Attainments 

A.  For  fourth  grade 

1.  Clearer  enunciation  and  better  pronunciation  than  heretofore 

2.  The  use  of  the  dictionary  in  finding  simple  definitions  and  spelling 
of  words 

3.  The  words  of  this  year  learned  with  an  accuracy  of  at  least  90  to 
95  per  cent 

B.  For  fifth  and  sixth  grades 

1.  The   ability   to   spell   correctly   and   automatically   a   growing  list   of 
important  words  needed  in  writing 
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2.  Assuming  increasing  responsibility  for  verifying  by  the  use  of  the 
dictionary  and  otherwise,  the  correct  pronunciation,  meaning,  use, 
and  spelling  of  words  needed  in  writing 

3.  A  growing  tendency  to  develop  efficient  individual  study  habits 

4.  High  standard  of  accuracy  in  the  list  of  words  for  these  grades 

V.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Fourth  grade 

1.  Continue  to  drill  on  how  to  study.  As  in  the  third  grade  it  is  well 
to  take  about  a  week  to  teach  this  grade  the  steps  of  study  listed 
under  the  general  suggestions 

2.  Plan  of  presenting  words  having  difficulties  (from  Tidyman,  p.  147) 
Words  Common  misspellings 

acorn  acron,  acourn 

bled  blad,  blood 

heap  heep 

leap  leep 

a.  A  corn 

(1)  Write   word   on    the   board   and   pronounce    it.     Children   pro- 
nounce after  teacher 

(2)  Have  several  children  use  word  in  sentences  until  it  is  clear 
that  they  know  the   meaning 

(3)  Divide   into   syllables 

(4)  Children  pick  out  known  words,  as   or  and   corn.    Underline, 
Emphasize  hard  parts.    Associate  with  or  and  corn 

(5)  Children  spell  word  orally  with  eyes  closed 

(6)  Children  write  word  two  or  three  times 

b.  Bled 

(1)   and   (2)    as  above 

(3)  Omit   (3)   above 

(4)  Find  a  word  we  have  had   {led).    Give  words  of  same  family, 
such  as  fled,  bed,  red 

(5)  and  (6)   as  above 

c.  Heap 

(1)  and   (2)   as  above 

(3)  Omit 

(4)  Find  hard  part   (silent  a).    Think  of  words  we  have  had  with 
ea,  sounded  as  c,  such  as  cream,  seat,  meal 

(5)  and   (6)   as  above 

d.  Leap 

(1)  and  (2)  as  above 

(3)  Omit 

(4)  Compare  with  heap 

(5)  and    (6)    as  above 

If  time  remains,  play  guessing  game  with  the  words  of  the  lesson; 
or  play  "Hangman"  with  review  words. 
Assignment  of  seatwork: 

Write  Use  in  sentences 

acorn  2  times  1  time 

bled  2  times  2  times 

heap  4  times  2  times 

leap  4  times  2  times 
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3.  Dictionary  study 

a.  The  use  of  the  dictionary  is  begun  in  this  grade  in  the  reading 
'  and  language  classes.    The  widest  use  of  the  dictionary  should,  of 

course,  come  in  other  subjects  than  spelling.  Nevertheless,  in  con- 
nection with  learning  forms  of  the  word  (other  then  than  the  one 
listed  in  the  speller),  the  child  will  occasionally  need  to  consult  the 
dictionary  in  the  spelling  class.  However,  the  teacher  must  guard 
against  the  too  common  practice  of  making  the  spelling  lesson  a 
vocabulary  exercise.  The  words  in  the  adopted  text  have  been  so 
carefully  graded  that  there  will  be  few  words  the  meanings  of  which 
the  pupils  will  not  know.  Tidyman  writes :  l '  The  old  practice  of 
spending  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  time  in  spelling  in  labori- 
ously working  out  with  dictionary  in  hand,  the  pronunciation,  mean- 
ing, and  use  of  words  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  teaching 
of  a  large  number  of  strange,  technical,  and  unusual  words.  The 
new  content  of  spelling  renders  this  extreme  emphasis  unneces- 
sary. By  selection  we  teach  the  words  with  which  the  child  is 
familiar  in  his  oral  and  written  composition' \ 

b.  See  the  language  outline  for  fourth  year  for  the  approach  to  be 
used  in  this  topic. 

c.  In  this  grade,  the  child  should  at  least  learn  how  to  find  words 
and  definitions.  This  requires  sure  knowledge  of  alphabetical 
arrangement. 

4.  Eeviews 

Definite  provision  must  be  made  for  reviews,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
yearly.  These  reviews  should  include  use  in  sentences  as  well  as  spell- 
ing of  words. 

B.  Fifth  and  sixth  grades 

1.  Continue  teaching  how  to  study  as  in  former  grades — but  allow  more 
individuality  in  method  adopted  by  the  particular  pupil. 

2.  Plan   of   presenting  words   having   difficulties.    (From   Tidyman,   pp. 
150).    Aim:     To   teach   the   pronunciation,    spelling,   and   use   of   the 
following  words:   generally,   especially,  respectfully,  fully 
Preliminary:    The  group  of  words  was  given  to  the  class  as  a  column 
exercise  before  the  words  had  been  studied. 

The  11  (1)  was  a  common  error  in  all  words  except  fully 

The  first  syllable  of  especially  was  also  frequently  misspelled,  ex 

The  words  remained  upon  the  board  for  some  time  before  presentation 

Presentation 

fully  Teacher  pronounces  word 

Class  repeats  it 

Use  fully  in  sentences 
ful  ly  Write  word  on  board  in  syllables 

ful  ly  Point  out  a  common  word 

Underline   full 

Rpell  full,  then  fully 

Close  eyes  and  spell  fully 

Write  word  on  paper  and  spell  to  yourselves 

Pet  us  see  how  the  other  words  of  the  lesson 
,    are  like  fully 
generally  Pronounce  for  class.  Class  pronounces.  Use  in 

sentences.    Look  closely  at  word  and  pronounce 
gen  er  al  ly  slowly  and  distinctly  by  syllables 

What  word  do  you  see  in  generally? 
general  ly  Tlow  has  it  been  changed  to  make  generally? 

U  How  is  the  word  generally  like  fully? 
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Underline  11 

.Spell    the    word    slowly,    by    syllables,    keeping 

eyes  on  the  word.   Bepeat  two  or  three  times 

Class  spell  word  with  eyes  closed 

Teacher  calls  upon  poor  spellers  to  recite 

Pupils    write    word    on    paper    several    times, 

spelling  softly  to  themselves 

Proceed   in    a    similar    manner    with    especially 

and  respectfully,  referring  each  time  to  11 

Also  note  the  following: 

especially  In    especially,   pick   out   the   word   special   and 

underline  it 

special  Write  special  on  the  board 

How  has  it  been  changed?   What   is   the   first 
syllable?  Last? 

Spell    orally,    emphasizing    first    and    last    syl- 
lables 

respectfully  Underline  sped  and  fully 

Why  is  spect  difficult? 

Have    several    of    the    slower    pupils    spell   the 
words   of   the  lesson   orally 
What    are    we    going   to    remember    about    the 
words  in  today's  lesson? 

Seatwork :  Copy  each  word  the  number  of  times  indicated  on  the  board : 

fully,  2 ;  generally,  3 ;  especially,  5 ;  respectfully,  5.  Use  each  word  in 

a  sentence. 

3.  Dictionary  study 

a.  In  addition  to  locating  words  in  the  dictionary  the  child  should 
in  these  grades  learn  pronunciation  as  indicated  by  accent,  dia- 
critical markings,  key  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  as  well 
as  by  choosing  better  definitions. 

b.  In  these  grades,  according  to  Tidyman,  in  The  Supervision  of 
Elementary  Subjects,  the  dictionary  should  become  the  constant 
helper  of  the  pupils. 

4.  Spelling  rules 

a.  The  number  of  spelling  rules  taught  should  be  very  small,  prob- 
ably no  more  than  four  or  five,  because  many  spelling  rules  have 
so  many  exceptions  that  the  child  has  as  much  difficulty  remember- 
ing when  they  apply  as  he  would  in  learning  to  spell  each  word. 

b.  Experimental  investigation  has  repeatedly  indicated  that  ability 
to  quote  rules  of  spelling  has  little  if  any  influence  in  improving 
a  pupil's  actual  spelling  ability.  However,  if  the  teacher  wishes 
to  teach  rules  of  spelling  he  should  present  them  inductively  re- 
lying upon  observation  and  study  by  the  pupil.  When  the  pupil 
has  mastered  enough  individual  cases  to  afford  a  basis  for  gen- 
eralization, he  may  give  the  rule  himself.  Herewith  follows  a  list 
of  rules  as  given  by  Tidyman  in  The  Supervision  of  Spelling,  p.  98, 
that  may  be  developed  inductively: 

(1)  Final  e  silent  is  usually  dropped  before  addition  of  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel:  love,  loving,  lovable. 

(2)  Final  e  silent  is  usually  retained  before  a  suffix  beginning 
with  a  consonant:  love,  lovely;  use,  useful. 

(3)  Words  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  change  y  to  i  be- 
fore an  ending  beginning  with  a  vowel:  lady,  ladies;  happy, 
happier. 
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(4)  Words  of  one  syllable,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable 
ending  in  a  single  consonant  (except  h  or  x)  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant  before  an  ending  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel:  win,  winner;  control,  controlled. 

(5)  A  final  consonant,  when  preceded  by  two  vowels,  or  when  not 
in  the  accented  syllable,  is  not  doubled  before  an  ending  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel:  speak,  speakers;  enter,  entering. 

c.  Teaching  a  rule  inductively 

(1)  Have  pupils  recall  which  letters  are  vowels  and  which  con- 
sonants 

(2)  Direct  pupils'  attention  to  twenty  familiar  words  written 
on  the  board  in  two  columns,  as  ride,  riding;  take,  taking 

(3)  Lead  pupils  by  questions  to  discover: 
First  column  ends  in  the  vowel  e 

Syllables  annexed  to  these  words  begin  with  vowel 
Final  e  is  not  retained 

(4)  Have  pupils  state  the  rule  of  dropping  final  e 

(5)  Have  pupils  write  other  words  illustrating  the  rule 

(6)  After  the  rule  is  taught,  give  any  important  exceptions,  as 
singeing,  changeable,  chargeable 

5.  The  study  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  derivatives,  abbreviations,  apostrophes, 
certain  uses  of  capitals,  compounding  words,  and  use  of  the  hyphen 
are  very  often  included  in  spelling,  but  can  much  better  be  taken 
up  in  the  language  course  of  study,  q.v. 

VI.  Games    and    Ways    of    Developing    Independent    Power    in 
Spelling 

A.  Fourth  grade 

1.  Hunting  words — The  pupils  open  their  books  to  the  assigned  page  or 
lesson.  A  child  says,  "I  see  a  word  that  is  the  name  of  a  color"  or 
"I  see  a  word  that  tells  what  a  bird  can  do".  As  a  child  discovers 
the  word,  he  passes  to  the  teacher  and  quietly  whispers  the  word  to 
her.  When  a  certain  number  have  discovered  it,  the  word  is  an- 
nounced, and  the  first  successful  huntsman  becomes  the  leader. 
(Adapted  from  City  Course  of  Study  of  Portland,  Oregon.) 

2.  Seeing  the  world — A  number  of  agents  are  appointed  to  represent 
cities  or  countries.  Each  agent  is  provided  with  a  number  of  words 
which  the  children  must  spell  before  they  can  board  the  train  or 
boat  and  get  away  from  the  agent's  city.  This  is  a  good  game  for 
a  monthly  review  lesson. 

3.  Dictation  lessons 

Dictation  lessons  involve  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and 
habits  in  writing,  and  are,  therefore,  much  to  be  recommended  in  the 
middle  grades. 

B.  Fifth  and  sixth  grades 

1.  Checking  exercise  to  test  a  child's  judgment  in  spelling.  Have  the 
pupils  mark  every  word  of  a  written  composition  as  follows: 
Mark  every  word  spelled  correctly  with  a  c,  the  word  spelled  incor- 
rectly with  an  x,  and  the  words  in  doubt  with  a  d.  This  should  be 
done  very  carefully  by  the  pupil.  Afterwards,  the  pupil  and  teacher 
should  go  over  the  paper  carefully,  or  the  pupil  should  check  his  list 
by  referring  to  a  dictionary.  It  will  be  found  that  a  child's  judg- 
ment may  be  at  fault  in  any  one  of  the  three  ways  of  marking.  Ac- 
cording  to    Tidyman,    "Nearly   four   misspelled   words   in   ten   were 
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judged   correct ".    Eemedial   treatment   in   the   way   of    developing   a 
better  "consciousness"  of  spelling  is  needed. 

'  2.  The  Game — Seeing  the  World,  listed  under  grade  four,  for  reviews 

3.  Building  of  crossword  puzzles — This  takes  very  careful  choice  of  words 
as  to  length  and  meaning,  as  well  as  to  position  of  letters  in  the  puzzle. 

4.  Writing  of  riddles,  class  poems  and  songs,  or  descriptions  of  persons, 
and  animals  for  guessing  contests,  necessitates  very  careful  choice 
of  words 

5.  Classifying  words :  Alphabetically ;  according  to  number  of  words ; 
according  to  number  of  syllables;  capitals;  action  words;  name  words 
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Spelling — Grammar  or  Junior  High  Grades 

(Grades  Seven  and  Eight) 

I.  Introductory  statement 

Many  of  the  suggestions  made  for  the  preceding  grades  are  applicable  to 
grades  seven  and  eight.  In  these  grades,  spelling  is  largely  an  individual 
matter.  Careful  direction  of  pupils'  work  is  necessary,  that  habits  may  not 
become  slipshod,  and  to  prevent  the  tendency  of  pupils  to  do  less  well  than 
they  know  how. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  develop  further  a  pupil's  ability  to  direct  his  own  study  of  spelling, 
making  sure  that  he  is  following  an  effective  method 

B.  To  correct  such  spelling  errors  as  may  have  persisted;  to  develop  greater 
individual  self-reliance  and  responsibility  for  conquering  spelling  dif- 
ficulties 

0.  To  quicken  the  "spelling  conscience",  i.e.,  to  lead  the  pupil  to  feel  that 
it  is  very  important  to  spell  correctly,  that  correct  spelling  is  a  mark 
of  culture,  and  to  take  pride  in  good  spelling  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
effectiveness  of  what  he  writes 

D.  To  make  correct  spelling  automatic,  in  all  written  work 

E.  To  strengthen  the  dictionary  habit  as  an  aid  to  spelling  in  all  subjects, 
and  to  extend  its  use  sufficiently  to  serve  as  a  means  of  self-help 

III.  Text  and  Materials 

A.  The  Horn-Ashbaugh   Speller 

B.  Individual,  class,  and  local  word  lists 

C.  Ayres  Scale  or  Iowa  Spelling  Scales 

D.  Dictionary.    The  use  of  the  large  unabridged  dictionary 

IV.  Attainments 

A.  The  words  of  each  grade  learned  with  an  accuracy  of  at  least  90  to 
95  per  cent. 

B.  A  strong  desire  on  the  pupil's  part  to  spell  correctly  an  increasing 
number  of  words  needed  in  written  work 

C.  The  habit  of  using  the  dictionary  for  correct  spelling  of  words  not 
known  to  the  pupil 

V.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Continue  the  use  of  the  methods  of  presenting  words  and  teaching  how 
to  study  introduced  in  preceding  grades,  modifying  the  procedure  to 
fit  the  greater  maturity  of  the  pupils,  and  their  individual  needs. 

B.  The  greater  diversity  of  individual  spelling  needs  of  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  pupils  requires  careful  assignments  complicated  by  a  large  variety 
of  pupil  interests  and  activities. 

C.  The  teacher  must  check  carefully  each  pupil's  notebook  to  see  that  he 
keeps  his  lists  of  misspelled  words  in  spelling  and  other  subjects  and 
that  he  is  concerned  about  eliminating  them. 

D.  A  list  of  the  500  words  commonly  used  in  writing  and  often  misspelled 
by  eighth  grade  pupils  is  given  in  The  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  X,  pp. 
461-463.  This  list  is  worth  consideration  and  could  easily  be  used  by 
tho  resourceful  teacher. 
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E.  Eeviews 

Reviews  must  be  planned  regularly  and  carefully.  Dictation  lessons  in 
the  form  of  letters  approximate  life  situations  and  appeal  to  these 
children.  Such  dictation  also  correlates  with  other  subjects  since  not 
only  is  spelling  involved,  but  uses  of  capitals,  punctuation  and  letter 
form. 

F.  Dictionary  study 

The  dictionary  study  begun  in  earlier  grades  must  be  continued  in  all 
subjects.  As  much  time  as  possible  should  be  given  to  dictionary  study 
in  all  subjects  to  make  children  at  home  in  its  use.  Finding  synonyms 
for  words  in  contextual  relations,  or  finding  pronunciations  for  fre- 
quently mispronounced  words  are  useful  procedures  in  these  grades. 
(See  suggestions  for  intermediate  grades  for  dictionary  study.) 

G.  Use  of  graphs 

A  graph  of  the  progress  of  the  class  kept  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a 
chart  in  a  conspicuous  place  helps  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  class. 
Individual  graphs  appeal  to  many  children.    (See  General  Suggestions.) 

H.  Spelling  rules  and  modifications  of  words 

Spelling  rules  and  study  of  prefixes,  etc.,  should  be  continued  as  needed. 
(See  Suggestions  under   Supplement   in   Horn-Ashbaugh   Speller  and  in 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  outlines.) 
Eules   for   cede : 

All  words — cede 

Except  three  words  with  ceed — succeed,  proceed,  exceed 

One  word  with  sede — supersede 

VI.  Games  and  Activities 

A.  Crossword  puzzles 

Solving  and  building  puzzles  are  useful  ways  of  developing  vocabulary. 
At  any  rate  they  serve  to  interest  the  child  to  see  what  he  can  do  in  the 
way  of  arranging  words  according  to  a  plan. 

B.  See  games  listed  under  grades  five  and  six 

C.  Various  kinds  of  spelling  matches  add  variety  and  interest 

D.  An  activity  that  should  arouse  much  interest  in  spelling  would  be  the 
making  of  a  community  or  county  word  list.  Such  list  would  involve  a 
study  of  the  industries,  localities,  local  government,  history  and  his- 
torical characters,  etc. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HANDWRITING 
FREEMAN'S  CORRELATED 

' '  Good  writing  is  that  which  is  easily  written  and  easily  read  ' ' 
"Penmanship  is  the  life  and  soul  of  commerce  and  correspondence." 

General  Suggestions 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

As  one  of  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum,  writing  is  a 
skill  used  by  everyone.  The  demands  of  the  social  and  business  world  re- 
quire that  writing  be  characterized,  first  of  all,  by  legibility;  then  by  speed 
and  beauty  of  form;  and  lastly  by  a  certain  skill  or  adaptability  in  writing 
activities,  as  making  of  numbers  and  capitals,  connection  of  letters  and 
words  under  varying  conditions  made  necessary  by  our  times,  e.g.,  writing 
on  small  spaces  without  arm  rests  as  in  writing  checks,  filling  in  reports; 
writing  rapidly  as  in  taking  notes  on  a  speech  or  in  class;  using  various 
implements  of  writing  as  pencil,  fountain  pen,  chalk,  and  various  kinds  of 
paper.  The  characteristics  of  good  writing,  as  listed  above,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  a  natural  and  yet  alert  body  position  permitting  the  greatest 
degree  of  efficiency  and  yet  insuring  good  health  during  the  school  life 
of  the  child. 

The  impulse  to  write  does  not  grow  out  of  the  child's  instincts;  it  is  not  a 
spontaneous  expression  of  his  nature.  The  movements  which  are  used  in  writ- 
ing have  to  be  learned,  and  learning  them  is  a  tedious  and  difficult  process 
for  the  young  child.  However,  the  child  early  shows  a  desire  to  write,  even 
before  he  enters  school.  This  desire  arises  from  his  absorbing  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  associates.  This  interest  is  first 
satisfied  by  going  through  the  motions  which  resemble  writing  in  a  general 
way,  but  in  a  short  time  the  child's  interests  demand  that  he  go  on  to  real 
writing. 

At  this  point  there  is  opposition  between  the  child's  interest,  which  de- 
mands that  he  have  the  ability  to  express  thought  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  skill.  As  nearly  as  possible  from  the  first,  writing 
should  be  made  a  means  of  expression  to  the  child,  and  it  should  be  adapted 
to  the  limitation  in  the  child's  ability  by  simplifying  the  conditions  of  writ- 
ing as  much  as  possible,  and  by  setting  standards  of  accuracy  and  of 
fluency  which  make  allowance  for  the  child's  immaturity  and  lack  of 
practice. 

' l  Studies  of  the  social  demands  for  handwriting  and  of  the  degree  of  skill 
which  pupils  are  able  to  attain  under  ordinary  conditions  of  instruction 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  specific  handwriting  standards.  There  are  ulti- 
mate aims  which  pupils  should  reach  by  the  end  of  their  elementary  school 
career  and  grade  standards  which  set  the  mark  for  attainment  in  each 
grade.  Furthermore,  there  are  general  standards  which  should  be  reached 
by  the  average  of  the  class,  and  minimum  standards  which  should  be  ex- 
ceeded by  all  the  children  in  a  class.  The  standards  for  the  successive  grades 
will  be  given  in  the  grade  outlines". 

(Freeman's  "Course  of  Study  in  Handwriting",  Zaner-Bloser  Company, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  served  as  a  basis  for  much  of  the  material  in  these 
outlines.) 

2£6 
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II.  Objectives 

A.  To  develop  sufficient  skill  to  enable  pupils  to  write  easily,  legibly,  and 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  present  needs  and  social  requirements 

B.  To  equip  the  child  with  methods  of  work  so  that  he  will  attack  his  writ- 
,  ing  problems  intelligently 

C.  To  diagnose  individual  writing  difficulties 

D.  To  aid  the  child  to  recognize  and  make  use  of  his  peculiar  individual 
learning  capacities 

E.  To  provide  experiences  that  will  tend  to  develop  in  the  child  more  power 
to  direct  his  own  practice  and  more  ability  to  judge  whether  or  not  he 
is  succeeding  in  that  practice 

F.  To  provide  the  means  for  each  individual  to  progress  at  his  own  rate 

G.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship  between  correct  body  ad- 
adjustment  and  an  efficient  writing  production 

H.  To  secure  acceptable  and  customary  arrangement  and  form  for  written 
work  (margins,  spacing,  etc.) 

I.  To  develop  a  social  urge  to  use  the  skill  attained  in  all  writing  situa- 
tions 

J.  To  train  pupils  to  be  able  at  the  end  of  each  grade  to  write  the  quality 
and  at  the  speed  set  for  that  grade  (Adapted  from  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, Course  of  Study) 

III.  Text  and  Equipment 
A.  Adopted  text  and  materials 

Freeman's  Correlated  Handwriting,   The  Zaner-Bloser  Company,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  with 

1.  A  Course  of  Study  in  Handwriting,  by  Frank  N.  Freeman 

2.  Teachers'  Manuals 

a.  Manuals  1-6  for  grades  1-6 

b.  Junior  High  School  Manual  for  grades  7-8-9 

c.  Complete  Teachers'  Manual  for  all  grades  (Best  for  rural  schools) 

3.  Practice  Books,  grades  1-6 

4.  Compendiums,  grades  1-6 

5'.  Correlated  Handwriting  Scales  and  Standards 

a.  Scales  1-6  for  grades  1-6 

b.  Scale  7  for  grades  7-8-9 

6.  Zaner-Bloser  Writing  Paper 

a.  No.  2  for  grades  1-2    (Blue  news) 

b.  No.  4  for  grades  3-4   (White  ink) 

c.  No.  9  for  grades  5-8  (White  ink) 

7.  Zaner-Bloser  Writing  Tablets 

a.  No.  2  Pencil  Tablet  for  grades  1-2 

b.  No.  4  Ink  Tablet  for  grades  3-4 

c.  No.  9  Ink  Tablet  for  grades  5-8 

8.  Pens 

a.  Zanerian  Medial  Pens  for  grades  3-4 

b.  Zanerian  Standard  Pens  for  grades  5-8 

9.  Correlated   Handwriting    Perception    Strips    (Ten    cards   5"x21"    with 
Zaner-Bloser  letter  forms.  Wallcards) 
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10.  Zaner  Method  Awards  and  Certificates 
'a.  Writing  Badges 

b.  Honor  Bolls — Bed  and  Blue 

c.  No.  1  Certificate  of  Bosition 

d.  No.  2  Certificate  of  Improvement 

e.  No.  3  Certificate  of  Applied  Arm  Movement 

f.  Certificate  of  Excellence  in  Writing 

B.  Seats  and  desks 

"  Seats  and  desks  should  be  so  adjusted  that  when  a  child  sits  in  a 
correct  position  and  rests  his  forearms  on  the  desk,  his  elbows  will  be 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  sides  of  his  body.  The  seat  should  be  low 
enough  to  allow  his  feet  to  rest  comfortably  on  the  floor  and  should  be 
high  enough  to  bring  his  thighs  in  about  a  horizontable  position.  The 
seat  should  project  two  or  three  inches  under  the  edge  of  the  desk. " 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

A.  Bural  schools 

The  daily  program  of  classes  for  rural  schools  provides  for  only  fifteen 
minutes  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  penmanship  in  all  grades. 

B.  Graded  schools 

Graded  schools  will  arrange  their  own  time,  as  needed,  for  penmanship. 
Such  schools  should,  however,  be  guided  by  investigations  made  by  ex- 
perts in  the  field.  ' '  Dr.  Freeman  says  that  psychological  studies  of  learn- 
ing show  that  a  fairly  short  period  every  day  in  the  case  of  a  drill  sub- 
ject like  handwriting  gives  the  best  returns  for  the  amount  of  time  ex- 
expended.   Since  there  is  little  need  for  written  expression  in  the   first 
grade,  probably  ten  minutes   daily  will   suffice   for   the  formal  writing 
period.   The  rapid   growth  of  the  child's  experiences  in  the  second  and 
third  grades  demands  that  the  handwriting  be  made  more  adequate  to 
his   needs   and   necessitates    an    increase   in   the    time   allotment.    In    the 
fourth  and   fifth   grades  more   formal  writing   instruction  is   needed  in 
order  to  fix  the  habits  and  skills  begun  in  the  primary  grades.  Enough 
time  should  be  given  to  handwriting  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  pupil  to  reach  and  hold  the  required  standards. ' ' 
The  following  time  allotment  is  recommended: 
First  Grade:  50  minutes  per  week 
Second  grade:  75  minutes  per  week 
Third  Grade:  75  minutes  per  week 
Fourth  Grade:   100  minutes  per  week 
Fifth  Grade:  100  minutes  per  week 
Sixth  Grade:  75  minutes  per  week 
Seventh  Grade:   75  minutes  per  week 
Eighth  Grade:  75  minutes  per  week 

V.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Teacher's  preparation 

The  teacher  should  know  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  system  of  writing  (Freeman  's)  .  The  teacher 
should  at  all  times  illustrate  the  skill  she  wishes  her  pupils  to  acquire. 
Satisfactory  results  can  never  be  wholly  or  so  well  attained  by  compelling 
children  to  imitate  copies  in  books.  "The  teacher  in  action  is  the  most 
effective  model".  In  addition,  the  teacher  should  show  enthusiasm, 
cheerfulness,  sympathy,  and  interest  if  she  wishes  to  create  and  main- 
tain  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  her   class.   "Encouragement  rather 
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than  discouragement,  commendation  of  all  earnest  effort,  and  recogni- 
tion of  even  the  slightest  advancement  toward  the  goal  will  make  a  hard 
task  light  and  achievement  a  joy".  The  teacher  should  know  the  re- 
quirements and  attainments  for  her  grade  as  well  as  know  what  was 
taught  in  earlier  grades.  She  should  be  able  to  correlate  the  teaching 
of  writing  with  the  teaching  of  all  other  subjects. 

B.  Motivation 

If  the  child  wants  very  much  to  learn  to  write  he  will  learn  fairly  well 
under  any  system.  If  he  has  no  desire  to  learn,  the  best  method  will  be 
of  little  avail.  Chief  sources  of  desire  to  learn  handwriting  are: 

1.  The    general    school    atmosphere.    The    child    sees    others    write    as    a 
regular  school  activity  and  he,  too,  wishes  to  write. 

2.  Securing  of  approval  by  making  progress  in  this  form  of  learning 

3.  Various   forms  of  competition 

a.  Individual 

The  child  likes  to  compete  against  others  individually. 

b.  Group 

The  child  is  interested  in  having  his   group  do  better   than   other 
groups. 

c.  * '  Beating  his  own  record '  \ 

The  child  should  become  interested  in  improvement  of  his  writing. 
To  secure  such  interest,  the  child  must  be  shown  evidences  of  his 
own  progress.  Posting  on  the  bulletin  board  samples  of  the  writing 
done  earlier  in  the  year  with  that  done  in  the  middle  or  the  end 
of  the  year  is  just  one  suggestion.  The  child's  writing  done  in  all 
subjects  should  be  as  good  as  that  done  in  writing  class, 
d.  Comparison  with  standards 

The  child  should  show  a  willingness  to  reach  or  exceed  the  grade 
standard. 

4.  Attaching  meaning  to  the  activity 

The  child  should  be  able  to  see  the  relationship  existing  between 
writing  and  his  school  and  home  life.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
writing  should  be  within  his  grasp  and  be  of  interest  to  him.  The 
child's  desire  to  do  well  the  thing  he  has  undertaken  and  his  pleasure 
in  accomplishment  should  be  awakened  by  making  as  clear  as  possible 
to  him  his  attainment  and  the  progress  he  makes  from  time  to  time. 
Measuring  his  writing  on  an  objective  scale  and  representing  the 
scores  in  a  form  easily  apprehended  by  the  child  will  accomplish  much. 

5.  Correlation  between  writing  and  other  subjects 

It  was  remarked  above  that  good  motivation  demands  that  the  child 
see  the  meaning  and  the  use  of  learning  to  write.  This  means  that 
he  should  see  clearly  the  relation  between  the  practice  which  he  under- 
goes in  the  writing  period  and  the  things  that  he  does  outside  the 
writing  period.  This  is  accomplished  in  two  ways: 
a.#By   including   in   the    exercises   which   he   practices   in   the   writing 

period  material  from  the  other  studies 
b.  By  setting  up  and  maintaining  good  standards  of  writing  in  the 
other  studies  themselves  he  is  led  to  see  that  the  improvement  he 
makes  in  his  handwriting  practice  is  of  profit  to  him 
When  he  reaches  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  grade  the  child  should  simi- 
larly appreciate  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  to  write  well  in  the 
activities  of  life,  outside  the  school. 

C.  Habit  formation  and  self-analysis 
1.  Habit  formation 
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Pupils  must  be  conscious  of  real  needs  for  writing.  These  needs  will 
arise  largely  from  the  demands  of  other  subjects  and  of  interesting 
activities  connected  with  these  subjects.  If  the  child  realizes  a  need 
for  learning  to  write,  the  writing  lesson  will  not  be  a  meaningless 
drill  to  be  endured;  it  will  be  an  exercise  to  be  enjoyed. 

a.  The  cardinal  principle  of  habit  formation  is  repetition.  In  order 
that  improvement  may  be  made  in  an  act  of  skill  it  must  be  done 
over  and  over  again.  The  repetition,  furthermore,  to  be  most  ef- 
fective, should  be  made  systematically.  Mere  incidental  practice, 
practice  which  is.  carried  on  as  the  occasion  arises  for  it  from 
practical  demands,  is  not  as  effective  as  regular  practice. 

b.  A  second  reason  why  incidental  learning  is  deficient  is  that  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  act  itself  dur- 
ing practice.  In  incidental  learning  the  attention  is  on  something 
else.  Faults  which  have  arisen  in  the  writing,  are  not  noticed  and 
are,  therefore,  not  corrected.  Mere  practice  does  not  make  perfect, 
but  practice  which  is  guided  by  close  attention  to  the  correction 
of  specified  faults  and  to  the  improvement  in  specified  ways  brings, 
if  not  perfection,  at  least  improvement.  It  follows  from  what  has 
just  been  said  that  a  knowledge  of  the  gain  which  is  made  is 
necessary  to  rapid  improvement. 

•c.  As  practice  proceeds,  certain  features  of  the  activity  should  be- 
come automatic ;  that  is,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  pay  close 
attention  to  them.  This  means  that  the  activity  should  be  carried 
on  in  a  somewhat  consistent  manner.  If  there  are  too  many  and 
too  great  changes  the  habit  is  broken  up  and  it  cannot  become 
automatic. 
2.  Need  for  self-analysis  in  writing 

a.  What  has  been  said  implies  that  the  pupil  should  make  an  analysis 
of  his  writing  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  writes.  He  should 
be  trained  to  pick  out  his  faults  because  correcting  a  fault  de- 
pends first  on  being  able  to  see  it.  Good  models  for  imitation  are 
desirable  but  good  models  are  not  sufficent.  The  child  must  see 
not  only  that  his  own  writing  is  not  as  good  as  the  model  but  he 
must  also  see  just  where  it  is  poorer  than  the  model.  This  requires 
careful  analysis. 

D.  Individual  differences 

Pupils  do  not  look  alike,  they  do  not  talk  alike,  they  do  not  act  alike, 
and  they  do  not  write  alike.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  try  to  put  them 
all  into  exactly  the  same  mold.  They  differ  in  the  shape  of  their  hands 
and  arms,  in  the  size  of  the  muscles,  and  in  the  character  of  their 
nervous  systems.  Some  naturally  move  slowly  and  some  rapidly.  Some 
make  jerky  movements  and  some  smooth  movements.  These  differences 
will  have  effect  upon  the  child's  style  of  writing. 

The  teacher's  problem  is  to  learn  where  to  draw  the  line  between  ab- 
solute uniformity,  which  is  impossible  and  undesirable,  and  a  rampant 
individuality  which  gives  up  all  standards  whatever.  She  must,  learn  what 
are  the  fundamentals  and  attempt  to  keep  children  reasonably  similar 
in  these  fundamentals  and  she  must  then  allow  variation  within  the 
limits  of  these  broad  principles.  There  are  fundamentals  of  position, 
fundamentals  of  movement  and  fundamentals  of  style  of  writing.  These 
must  be  maintained.  The  teacher  must  judge  how  far  to  permit  in- 
dividual children  to  differ  from  the  others  without  violating  the  funda- 
mental principle. 

Children  differ  also  in  their  general  ability  to  write  well.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  within  a   single  grade   differences  of  quality  in  writing 
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which  cover  the  range  of  standards  of  five  or  six  grades.  This  means 
that  the  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the  ability  of  the  individual. 
Such  adaptation  can  be  made  by  classifying  together  children  who  pos- 
sess somewhat  similar  ability,  by  giving  individual  attention  to  chil- 
dren within  a  group,  by  individual  instruction,  or  in  the  upper  grades  by 
excusing  children  from  handwriting  drill  who  have  reached  the  standard 
and  by  requiring  children  who  are  not  yet  up  to  the  standard  to  con- 
tinue drill  until  they  have  reached  it. 

E.  Movement  and  rhythm 

The  writing  movement  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  simple  elements.  These 
elements  work  together  in  harmony  with  one  another  to  produce  the  com- 
bined action  which  we  call  writing.  The  way  in  which  the  fingers,  the 
hands,  and  the  arm  combine  in  the  total  writing  movement  varies  some- 
what from  one  individual  to  another  and  from  one  age  to  another.  The 
general  fact  which  is  found  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  individuals  of  all 
ages  is  that  the  different  movements  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
combined  and  that  the  writing  movement  is  not  made  exclusively  by  any 
one  of  them. 

The  most  natural  movement,  the  one  which  is  the  most  easily  learned, 
and  the  one  which  for  the  average  individual  is  the  most  effective  is  to 
be  described  as  follows:  The  arm  carries  the  hand  along  the  line  while 
the  letters  are  being  produced.  The  hand  slides  easily  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers.  The  arm  usually  also  swings  upward  and  downward  a 
little  upon  the  upward  and  downward  strokes.  The  fingers  supplement 
the  movement  of  the  arm  by  forming  the  details  of  the  letters. 
This  is  the  so-called  combined  movement.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  than 
the  exclusive  arm  movement  in  which  the  fingers  are  held  absolutely 
still  and  it  is  much  more  effective  than  the  cramped  finger  movement. 
It  is  necessary  to  develop  this  movement  by  appropriate  exercises.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  make  a  great  fuss  about  it  or  try  to  keep  the 
child's  attention  fixed  upon  the  movement  during  the  entire  time  he  is 
writing.  This  movement  may  be  developed  by  forming  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing in  good  position,  by  giving  a  few  exercises  of  the  type  of  the  oval 
and  the  push-and-pull  drills,  and  by  giving  laterally  spaced  letter  exer- 
cises, particularly  to  a  count. 

This  leads  to  the  next  important  characteristic  of  the  writing  movement 
which  is  rhythm.  A  good  writer  uses  more  rhythm  than  a  poor  writer. 
This  means  that  the  good  writer  makes  a  slight  pause  at  the  points 
where  the  stroke  changes  its  direction  abruptly  and  that  the  strokes 
between  the  pauses  are  made  with  an  easy  swinging  motion.  Ehythmical 
writing,  then,  consists  of  a  succession  of  easy  swinging  strokes  separated 
by  slight  pauses  made  at  the  points  where  the  stroke  reverses  its  direc- 
tion. The  development  of  rhythmic  writing  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a 
moderate  amount  of  counting.  Counting  should  be  used  not  only  upon 
exercises  but  also  upon  simple  letters  or  combinations  of  letters. 

F.  The  writing  position 

The  conditions  under  which  the  child  writes  must  be  such  as  to  conserve 
his  health.   The  light  should  come  from  the  left  side  and  must  be  suf- 
ficiently bright. 
1.  Position  at  the  desk 

The  pupil  should  sit  well  back  in  the  seat,  fairly  erect,  in  an  easy 
comfortable  position  which  will  permit  a  free,  easy  writing  move- 
ment. The  pupil  should  face  the  desk  squarely,  resting  both  elbows 
on  the  desk  with  the  elbows  near  the  edge  and  corners  of  it.  The 
paper  should  be  directly  in  front,  tilting  to  the  left  so  the  lower  edge 
will  form  an  angle  of  not  more  than  30  degrees  with  the  front  of  the 
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desk.  The  slant  of  the  writing  will  be  determined  by  the  amount 
which  the  paper  is  tilted,  since  the  down  strokes  are  made  toward  the 
body. 

2.  Holding  the  pen 

The  hand  should  be  held  about  half  open  with  the  fingers  slightly 
curved.  The  pen  should  be  held  loosely  between  the  thumb  and  first 
and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  top  of  the  pen  should 
point  over  the  shoulder  and  form  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  The 
point  of  the  pen  should  be  at  least  one  inch  from  the  end  of  the  first 
finger. 

3.  Position  at  the  blackboard 

An  easy  erect  position  should  be  maintained  at  the  board.  The  pupil 
should  stand  facing  the  board,  within  comfortable  arm's  reach  of  it. 
The  writing  should  not  be  more  than  a  few  inches  above  the  eye.  All 
downward  strokes  should  point  toward  the  left  foot.  The  crayon 
should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers  so 
that  it  will  point  toward  the  center  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  not 
along  the  first  finger  as  the  pencil  and  pen  are  held.  The  child  should 
be  taught  to  walk  along  as  his  writing  progresses.  Finger  movement 
should  not  be  used  in  blackboard  writing.  The  eraser  should  be  held 
in  the  left  hand  behind  the  back.  (Adapted  from  Oklahoma  Course 
of  Study) 

0.  Left-handedness 

A  special  type  of  individual  difference  is  found  in  the  left-handed 
writer.  A  child  should  learn  to  use  his  right  hand  unless  he  is  very 
strongly  left-handed.  If  he  cannot  be  taught  to  use  his  right  hand  by  a 
reasonable  degree  of  persuasion  and  if  he  uses  his  left  hand  in  other 
activities  he  should  be  allowed  to  write  with  his  left  hand.  In  this 
case,  the  paper  should  be  placed  in  a  position  opposite  to  that  for  the 
right-handed  writer  and  the  child  should  write  in  the  same  manner  with 
his  left  hand  that  the  ordinary  child  writes  with  his  right  hand. 

H.  Visualization* 

'  *'  A  correct  visual  image  of  the  letters  which  the  child  is  attempting  to 
make  is  very  important.  It  is  highly  important  that  a  good  alphabet  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  blackboard  in  the  front  of  the  room.  The 
capitals  and  loop  letters  should  be  about  four  inches  high,  the  small 
letters  about  one  and  one-half  inches,  t,  d,  and  p,  about  twice  as  high 
as  l(V\  Figures  should  also  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place.  The  Zaner- 
Bloser  Perception  Strips  placed  above  the  board  will  aid  in  giving  the 
child  the  correct  visual  image. 

1.  Drill 

"Movement  drills  should  occupy  a  very  small  part  of  the  practice  period. 
Recent  investigations  in  the  field  of  handwriting  and  other  subjects  have 
taught  us  that  we  learn  to  do  that  which  we  practice  doing.  If  we  want 
to  learn  to  write  certain  letters  or  words  we  must  write  these  letters  or 
words.  The  desire  to  write  should  be  satisfied  by  an  early  training  in 
the  written  words  and  sentences  which  express  pupil  interests.  The  mate- 
rial which  is  used  for  the  content  of  the  drills  should  have  meaning  and 
as  far  as  possible  be  closely  connected  with  life  experiences.  In  the  drill 
period  the  child  should  have  clearly  in  mind  just  what  he  is  trying  to 
improve  and  must  be  held  responsible  for  its  procedure. 

J.  Speed 

"A  good  writing  rate  should  be  maintained  at  all  times.  Next  to  legi- 
bility, speed  is  of  greatest  importance  in  writing.  If  the  movement  is 


(*From  Oklahoma  Course  of  Study.) 
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too  slow  the  lines  become  wavering  and  uneven.  If  the  speed  is  too  great 
the  letter  form  is  less  accurate.  A  medium  rate  should  be  encouraged 
and  the  right  relationship  between  speed  and  quality  maintained,  allow- 
ing for  individual  differences.  In  the  lower  grades  the  children  should 
be  permitted  to  write  more  slowly  than  in  the  upper  grades.  From  grade 
to  grade  there  should  be  a  gradual  increase  in  speed.  Increase  in  speed 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  increase  in  quality  through  the  grades. 
Speed  tests  in  writing  should  be  given  frequently  to  stimulate  the 
children  to  increase  their  writing  rate.  Eesults  of  the  tests  should  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  numbers  of  letters  written  per  minute.  Selections 
which  have  been  memorized  should  be  used  in  the  tests.  The  length  of 
each  test  should  be  one  or  two  minutes. 

K.  Measurement  in  writing 

1.  "A  standard  writing  scale  should  be  used  at  least  once  a  month  to 
determine  the  improvement  made  in  the  quality  and  speed  of  writ- 
ing of  all  pupils  of  the  class  and  to  diagnose  the  writing  difficulties. 
Score  the  writing  for: 

a.  ''Letter  formation 

b.  "Slant 

c.  ' '  Spacing  of  letters,  words  and  lines 

d.  "Quality  of  lines 

e.  "Alignment 

"Individual  records  or  graphs  should  be  kept  to  show  the  progress 
made. 

2.  "The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  compare  their  own  writing  with  the 
standard  writing  scale  to  detect  their  own  writing  difficulties.  They 
should  use  the  writing  from  written  lessons  other  than  that  done  in 
the  formal  writing  period  for  this  comparison. 

"Some  questions  which  may  help  to  discover  errors  in  writing: 

a.  "Do  all  letters  slant  in  the  same  direction? 

b.  "What  letters  are  of  the  same  height? 

c.  "What  is  the  difference  between  a  and  o? 

d.  "What  is  the  difference  between  m  and  n? 

e.  "What  is  the  difference  between  n  and  u,  m  and  w,  n  and  i? 

f.  "Is  it  necessary  to  make  a  loop  in  all  loop  letters? 

g.  "How  far  down  does  the  down  strokes  of  t,  d,  p,  and  q,  go? 
h.  "Is  the  spacing  of  the  letters,  words,  and  lines  correct? 

i.    "Are  the  lines  too  heavy  or  too  light? 
j.  "Are  the  letters  properly  aligned V 
L.  Diagnostic  and  remedial  measures 

The  opinion  is  held  by  educators  that  much  more  time  is  spent  in  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  than  the  results  justify.  Undoubtedly,  time  has 
been  wasted  in  giving  instruction  in  skills  which  have  already  been 
mastered  by  the  pupils.  To  obtain  the  desired  results  in  the  shortest 
time  possible  a  diagnostic  plan  beginning  with  an  inventory  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  possessed  by  the  pupils  should  be  formulated  and 
used. 
1.  Testing 

A  diagnostic  test  for  revealing  the  differences  existing  in  children's 
writing  should  be  given  early  in  the  year.  "Upon  the  basis  of  in- 
dividual needs  as  revealed  by  this  test,  a  writing  program,  including 
the  necessary  remedial  measures,  should  be  planned. "  The  material 
for  the  test  should  not   be  new   or   difficult.   Other   tests   should  be 
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given  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year  (preferably  every  two 
or  three  months)  to  note  both  the  class  and  individual  progress  and 
needs. 

2.  Analyzing  the  weaknesses 

After  the  tests,  the  work  of  each  pupil  should  be  analyzed  by  use  of 
the  "Chart  for  Diagnosing  Faults  in  Handwriting"  and  by  compari- 
son with  the  Zaner-Bloser  Grade  Scale.  These  should  be  kept  within 
easy  reach  of  the  children  for  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  comparison. 
All  the  different  defects  may  be  analyzed  at  once  or  one  may  be 
studied  at  a  time  and  made  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  grouping  and 
for  drills. 

3.  Grouping 

It  may  be  advisable  to  group  children  having  common  writing  faults 
together  during  the  writing  period.  In  a  class  of  average  size,  the 
needs  of  three  groups  can  perhaps  be  cared  for  quite  effectively  by 
the  teacher.  The  personnel  of  the  groups  will  change  from  time  to 
time,  as  progress  is  made.  Those  children  who  do  not  fit  into  any  of 
the  groups  should  be  given  individual  attention.  Whatever  the  ele- 
ment of  weakness  the  drill  on  that  element  should  be  continued  until 
the  children  are  conscious  of  its  significance  and  until  they  are  willing 
to  work  for  their  improvement  along  this  line. 

4.  Enlisting  the  pupils'  cooperation 

The  pupils'  cooperation  may  be  secured  through  letting  them  under- 
stand fully  the  plan  involving: 

a.  The  goal  to  be  reached 

b.  The  methods  to  be  used  for  best  results 

c.  Individual  standing  in  quality  and  rate 

d.  Eeasons  for  grouping  (according  to  defects) 

e.  Progress   (class  and  individual) 

5.  Class  and  individual  records 

A  part  of  the  activity  of  every  classroom  should  be  the  keeping  of 
class  and  individual  records  showing  progress  in  rate  and  quality.  The 
rate  means  the  number  of  letters  written  per  minute.  The  rate  may  be 
secured  by  letting  the  child  write  for  two  minutes  and  dividing  the 
whole  number  of  letters  written  by  two,  which  is  then  the  rate.  The 
quality  is  secured  by  a  comparison  with  the  Zaner-Bloser  Handwriting 
Scales  and  Standards  for  the  grade  concerned.  The  quality  on  those 
scales  is  marked  in  three  ways,  as,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  in  percentage 
numbers — 90  down  to  50;  and  as  E.=Excellent,  G.  =  Good,  F.=Fair  or 
Passing,  P.  =  Poor,  and  V.P.=Very  Poor.  The  following  graph  forms 
are  suggested  as  suitable  for  either  class  or  individual  use: 
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Pupils'  Names 

September  15 

November  15 

February  15 

May  15 

Kate 

Qual. 

Kate 

Qual. 

Rate 

Qual. 

Rate 

Qual. 

Mary  Brown 

Joe  White 

Ned   Streeter 

Year 


Individual  Record 

Child's  Name 


Month  and  Date 

Rate 

Quality 

September 

November 

February 

March 

May 

6.  Remedial  movement  drills  and  their  uses 

The  Oklahoma  Course  of  Study  lists  the  following: 

a.  Push-Pull — to  secure  correct  slant  and  develop  arm  movement 

b.  Ovals — to  secure  roundness,  to  open  up  letters  and  develop  arm 
movement 

c.  Small  "o"  in  groups  of  5 — to  establish  size  of  writing,  to  develop 
a  good  connecting  stroke,  to  increase  speed  and  to  strengthen  lateral 
movement 

d.  Capital  "A" — to  develop  speed,  rhythm  and  a  continuous  motion 

e.  Small  "m"  in  groups  of  5 — to  develop  over-motion  and  good 
connecting  lines 

f.  Small  "i"  in  groups  of  5 — to  develop  a  free  gliding  under-motion 

g.  Small  ' '  e ' '  in  groups  of  5 — to  develop  a  rolling  motion 

h.  Small  "c"  in  groups  of  5 — to  develop  a  free,  firm,  graceful  move- 
ment 
i.   Reverse  Ovals — to  develop  freedom  and  muscular  control 


(* Adapted  from  Kansas  City  Course  of  Study.) 
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7.  Materials  useful  in  remedial  work 

a.  Freeman's  Chart  for  Diagnosing  Faults  in  Handwriting,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston 

b.  Directions  for  Using  Freeman  Handwriting  Scale,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Measurements,  State  Teachers'  College,  Emporia,  Kansas 

c.  Handwriting  Measuring  Scales  for  Each  Grade,  Zaner-Bloser  Com- 
pany, Columbus,  Ohio 

d.  Remedial  and  Follow-up  Work,  Handwriting,  No.  1,  Diagnosis;  No. 
2,  Remedial  Instruction,  Paul  V.  West,  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

e.  The  New  York  Penmanship  Scale,  Board  of  Education,  New  York. 
This  measures  four  qualities:  form,  movement,  spacing,  and  speed. 
Grades  4-8 

f.  Ayres'  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of  Handwriting  of  School 
Children,  Kussell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York.  This  furnishes  a 
convenient  scale  for  use  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades.  It  is 
accompanied  by  notes  and  graphs  which  set  standards  of  speed  and 
quality,  and  it  gives  directions  for  use. 

g.  Gray's  A  Score  Card  for  Measuring  Handwriting,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas.  Bulletin  No.  37 

h.  Thorndike   Scale,  Handwriting ,   Teachers   College  Eecord,  Vol.  II, 

1910.  This  scale  measures  legibility  and  regularity, 
i.   Comparative  standards  in  quality  and  speed 


Freeman 

Ayres 

Thorndike 

Grade 

speed 

quality 

speed 

quality 

speed 

quality 

II 

30 

35 

30 

35 

35 

8.5 

III 

40 
50 

45 
50 

44 

39 

45 

9.3 

IV 

55 

46 

55 

10.2 

V 

60 

55 

64 

50 

64 

11.0 

VI 

70 

60 

70 

57 

72    ' 

11.9 

VII 

64 

62 

77 

12.7 

vm 

70 

QQ 

80 

13.5 

j.  The  following  diagnostic  chart   given  in  the  Kansas  City   Course 
of  study: 
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Chart  for  Diagnosing  Faults  in  Handwriting 

Teacher School Grade Class. 
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2 — Serious  defect 
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Name  of  pupils 
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VI.  Activities 

A.  School  writing  projects 

A  writing  project  can  easily  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  geog- 
raphy, history,  spelling,  or  language  work.  If  the  proper  enthusiasm  is 
aroused,  and  the  effort  is  great  enough,  the  papers  in  writing  should 
be  sufficiently  well  done  to  justify  an  exhibit  of  every  child's  best  work. 
Such  project  and  exhibit  should  do  much  to  arouse  interest  in  writing. 

B.  In  school* 

1.  Language 

a.  Writing  stories 
Original 
Eetold 
Picture 

To  be  completed 

b.  Writing  poems 

c.  Writing  original  plays 

d.  Writing  rhymes 
For  health  booklets 


(*From  Kansas  City  Course  of  Study.) 
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For  valentines 

For  booklets  for  special  days 

e.  Writing  letters 
To  absent  pupils 
To  absent  teacher 
To  business  firms 
To  other  countries 

f.  Addressing  envelopes 

g.  Writing  invitations 
To  parties 

To  programs  given  by  the  room 
To  school  entertainments 
To  P.  T.  A.  meetings 
h.  Writing  book  reports 

2.  Arithmetic 

a.  Solving  problems 

b.  Writing  original  problems 

c.  Filling  out  checks 

d.  Making  out  bills  and  sales  slips 

e.  Writing  tests 

3.  Reading 

a.  Writing  tests 

( 1 )  Informal 

(2)  Standardized 

b.  Writing  original  reading  tests 

c.  Writing  original  plays 

d.  Writing  reports  on  outside  readings 

4.  Spelling 

a.  Writing  tests 

b.  Writing  individual  word  lists 

c.  Keeping  spelling  notebook 

d.  Writing  sentences  and  paragraphs 

5.  Social  studies 

a.  Writing  tests 

(1)  Informal 

(2)  Standardized 

b.  Writing  original  tests 

c.  Making  outlines  and  summaries 

d.  Writing  booklets 

e.  Keeping  notebooks 

f.  Writing  labels  for  exhibits 

g.  Writing  reports 

6.  Auditorium 

a.  Writing  minutes  of  meetings 

b.  Writing  programs 

c.  Writing  announcements 

d.  Copying  parts  for  plays 

7.  Library 

a.  Writing  book  reports 

b.  Writing  titles  of  books  and  names  of  anthers 
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8.  Music 

a.  Keeping  notebooks 

b.  Writing  names  of  compositions  and  composers 

9.  Home  economics 

a.  Writing  recipes 

b.  Writing  grocery  lists 

c.  Keeping  notebooks 

d.  Writing  balanced  menus 

10.  Manual  training 

a.  Writing  directions  for  making  projects 

b.  Keeping  notebooks 

c.  Solving  problems 

11.  Health 

a.  Writing  health  rhymes 

b.  Writing  health  rules 

c.  Writing  health  plays 

d.  Keeping  health  charts 

e.  Making  lists  of  wholesome  foods 

f.  Writing  slogans 

12.  Safety 

a.  Writing  minutes  of  meetings 

b.  Writing  reports  for  "Safety  News" 

c.  Writing  safety  rhymes 

d.  Writing  safety  slogans 

13.  Extra  activities 

a.  Writing  notes   for  kindergarten   and   primary   children   to   take   to 
their  mothers 

(1)  To  give  information 

(2)  To  obtain  information 

b.  Writing  announcements 

(1)  Of  candy  sales 

(2)  Of  toy  sales 

c.  Writing  notices  for  bulletin  boards 

d.  Making  out  deposit  slips 

e.  Making  out  withdrawal  slips 

f.  Writing  items  for  newspapers 
C.  Outside  of  school 

1.  Writing  letters 

a.  Friendly  letters 

b.  Letters  of  cheer 

c.  Letters  of  sympathy 

d.  Letters  of  application 

e.  Business  letters 

2.  Writing  telegrams 

3.  Writing  invitations 

4.  Accepting  invitations 

5.  Declining  invitations 
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6.  Writing  "Thank  you"  notes 

7.  Addressing  envelopes 

8.  Writing  shopping  lists 

9.  Writing  laundry  lists 

10.  Keeping  accounts 

11.  Making  out  budgets 

12.  Writing  checks 

13.  Making  out  bills  and  sales  slips 

14.  Writing  receipts 

15.  Keeping  diaries 

16.  Writing  telephone  numbers 

17.  Writing  recipes 

18.  Writing  minutes  of  meetings 

19.  Writing  Sunday  school  lessons 

VII.  Bibliography 

Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States,  pp.  113-123.  1201  Sixteenth  Street 
Northwest,   Washington,    D.    C,    1926 

Freeman  and  Dougherty,  How  to  Teach  Handwriting,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany,  Eoston,    1923 

Stone,  C.  R.,  Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School,  pp.  295-317.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin  Company,   Boston,   1929 

Taylor,  J.  S.,  The  Supervision  of  Handwriting,  in  Burton's  The  Supervision  of 
Elementary  Subjects,  pp.  192-226,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York, 
1929 

Trabue,  M.  R.  Measuring  Results  in  Education,  pp.  172-196.  American  Book 
Company,   Chicago,  1924 

Wilson  and  Hoke,  How  to  Measure,  pp.  30-59.  The  Macmillan  Company,  San 
Francisco,   1928 


Grade  One 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

In  this  grade,  the  chief  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
child  in  the  activity  of  writing.  The  child  will  be  anxious  to  learn  to  write 
his  own  name  and  with  that  as  the  starting  point,  the  teacher  will  need 
to  increase  this  interest. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  The  ability  to  write  easily  all  the  small  letters 

B.  The  ability  to  write  the  more  common  capital  letters 

C.  The  ability  to  write  the  more  common  words  needed  in  the  pupil's  work 

D.  The  ability  to  write  simple  sentences  containing  vocabulary  suited  to  the 
grade  from  copy  or  in  original  sentences 

E.  The  ability  to  write  the  numbers  from  one  to  fifty  from  copy  or  dictation 

F.  The  attainment  of  a  fairly  smooth  coordinated  movement,  first  of  the 
arm  as  a  whole,  and  later  with  the  arm  combined  with  a  slight  finger 
movement 

G.  Laying  the  foundation  for  future  writing 
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III.  Materials 

Correlated  Handwriting  Teacher's  Manual  for  Grade  One  or  The  Complete 

Teacher's  Manual 

Correlated  Handwriting  Practice  Book  No.  1 

Correlated  Handwriting  Compendium  No.  1 

The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales  and  Standards  for  Grades  One  and  Two 

Blackboard  with   good  crayon  for   first  three   months   or   more 

Sheets  of  paper    (8"xl0")    ruled  with  lines  about  an   inch   or   a  half-inch 

apart,  for  last  half  of  year 

Pencil  with  soft  lead  or  crayon  for  use  with  paper 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Manual  for  this 
grade. 

B.  Subject  matter 

The  words  included  should  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  very  commonly 
used  words  in  the  child's  vocabulary.  The  sentences  should  deal  with 
subjects  within  the  child's  interests  and  understanding.  The  home,  the 
school,  the  play,  the  pets,  and  so  on,  are  suitable  subjects.  Sentences 
in  the  Compendium  may  be  supplemented  by  suitable  sentences  growing 
out  of  the  experiences  of  the  children  in  the  class.  There  should  be- 
practically  no  formal  exercises.  A  few  letter  forms  should  be  practiced 
as  the  child  recognizes  the  need  for  improvement. 

C.  Size  and  style 

In  blackboard  writing  the  small  letters  should  be  at  least  one  and  one- 
half  inches  high.  In  writing  at  the  desk  small  letters  should  be  nearly 
one-half  inch  high  at  the  beginning.  Letters  should  be  made  in  a  simple 
style  with  a  moderate  slant.  The  alphabet  written  in  this  style  should 
be  placed  permanently  where  the  child  can  see  it  and  refer  to  it  in  his 
own  writing. 

D.  General  procedure 

Emphasis  is  not  to  be  on  technical  skill  or  its  acquisition.  The  child's 
activity  should  be  chiefly  directed  to  improving  the  form  of  his  words 
and  letters.  Aside  from  good  form  he  should  learn  to  maintain  a  reason- 
ably good  position  and  to  write  with  fair  fluency  of  movement. 

1.  The  child's  name  should  be  written  in  large  size  on  the  blackboard 
and  he  should  be  allowed  to  trace  it  until  he  can  make  it  alone. 

2.  Words,  phrases,  and  sentences  within  the  interest  of  the  child  should 
be  written  on  the  board  and  these  should  be  first  traced  and  then 
copied  by  the  child.  The  teacher  should  call  attention  to  the  forma- 
tion of  letters,  the  connection  of  letter  to  letter,  as  well  as  position 
at  the  board.  The  child  should  stand  away  from  the  board  facing 
it  directly.  The  crayon  must  be  held  correctly,  (see  General  Sugges- 
tions.) 

E.  Detailed  exercises  for  the  school  year 
1.  First  month 

a.  First  week:  Back  and  forth  retracing  exercises  over  drawing  of 
candle,  dramatized  by  means  of  the  rhyme  "Jack  be  nimble,  etc.,, 

b.  Second  week:  Oval  exercises  dramatized  as  rolling  hoops  to  the 
rhyme,  "Koll,  roll,  roll  your  hoops,  etc."  Straight  up  and  down 
retracing  exercise  to  the  rhyme,  * '  Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  this 
is  the  way  to  London  Town".    Element  of  the  m  retraced  and  dra- 
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matized  and  written  to  a  descriptive  count  such  as  ' '  over ' ',  ' '  over ' ', 
' '  over ' ',  and  so  on.  The  element  of  the  u  or  w  dramatized  as  a 
skipping  rope.  The  letter  m  and  two  letter  u's  written  without 
space  between 

c.  Third  week:  The  production  of  three  letter  e's  dramatized  as 
looping  the  loop.  Combination  of  previous  exercises  to  make  the 
word  me 

d.  Fourth  week:  Eeview  of  the  previous  exercises  with  special  at- 
tention to  backward  children 

Second  month 

a.  Fifth  week :  Introduce  the  word  "if '.  Write  it  on  blackboard 
to  make  sure  children  can  read  it.  Write  it  again.  Have  the 
children  trace  it  in  the  air.  Have  a  few  children  write  the  word 
on  the  board,  one  at  a  time,  while  the  others  comment.  Have  the 
rest  of  the  class  write  the  word.  In  the  same  way  introduce  the 
word  "in". 

b.  Sixth  week:  Introduce  the  writing  of  the  words  "on"  and  "one" 
on  the  blackboard.  Write  the  word  ' '  Thanksgiving ' '  on  the 
blackboard  in  preparation  for  Thanksgiving. 

c.  Seventh  week :  Introduce  the  words  "  at '  %  "am",  and  ' '  man ' ' 
on  the  blackboard. 

d.  Eighth  and  ninth  weeks :  Spend  in  review,  practicing  on  individual 
letters  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  preceding  week.  Intro- 
duce the  words  "cat"  and  "cow"  to  be  written  on  the  black- 
board. Demonstrate  the  letter  c  by  giving  a  full  rounded  swing. 
Illustrate  pauses  at  top  of  c,  top  of  o,  and  •  preceding  the  last 
stroke  of  w 

Third  month   and   succeeding  weeks 

About  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  introduce  as  a  project  the 

Picture  Word  Books.    Each  child  makes  a  booklet  in  which  he  pastes 

pictures   of   common   objects.    Underneath   each   object   he   writes   its 

name. 

a.  Tenth  week:    Introduce  at  blackboard  words  "dog"  and  "hen". 

In  demonstrating  the  words  slightly  exaggerate  the  pauses. 

Eleventh    week:     Introduce    sii 

and  "box"  at  the  blackboard 

c.  Twelfth  week:  Introduce  the  words  "boy",  and  "bed"  at  black- 
board 

d.  Thirteenth  week:  Introduce  the  words  "doll",  "girl",  "book", 
"tree",  "rat",  "ball"  and  "bat"  at  blackboard.  In  this  word 
writing  make  use  of  a  picture  word  book  to  give  the  writing  of 
words  a  meaning. 

e.  Fourteenth  week:  Begin  the  writing  of  a  sentence  and  the  use 
of  a  period.  These  may  be  learned  at  first  by  imitation  without 
discussion.  Two  sentences  may  be  used:  1.  I  am  a  girl.  2.  I  am 
a  boy.  The  first  sentence  is  written  by  the  girls  and  the  second 
by  the  boys.  The  capital  letter  "I"  should  be  practiced. 

f.  Fifteenth  week:  Seat  writing  may  be  begun  during  this  week  if 
the  pupils  seem  to  be  ready  for  it.  If  not,  they  should  continue 
to  write  at  the  blackboard.  For  all  pupils  new  exercises  should 
be  written  at  the  blackboard  first,  and  afterwards  at  the  seat.  Use 
paper  ruled  with  lines  about  one  inch  or  about  a  half-inch  apart. 
Pencils  should  be  of  soft  lead  and  not  too  small.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  position  at  the  desk.  Periods  of  desk  writing  should 
be  short  at  first  and  should  alternate  with  writing  at  the  black- 
board. The  practice  during  this  week  should  be  spent  upon  review 
exercises. 
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g.  Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  weeks:  The  exercise  for  these  weeks 
is  as  follows:  "My  name  is  Mary  Miller".  Each  child  should 
substitute  his  own  name  for  the  one  suggested.  Children  have 
much  interest  in  learning  to  write  their  own  names  and  will  practice 
assiduously  on  this  exercise.  Each  one  should  give  special  practice 
to  the  capital  letters  used  in  his  own  name.  Part  of  the  time  may 
be  spent  at  the  blackboard  and  part  at  the  seat.  Some  practice 
on  review  exercises  is  desirable. 

h.  Eighteenth  and  nineteenth  weeks:  The  three  new  sentences  for 
these  weeks  are :  "I  have  a  ball ' \  "I  have  a  bat ' '.  "I  have  a 
cat '  \  These  sentences  provide  some  variety  but  also  provide  con- 
centrated practice  on  th,e  new  word  "have",  which  is  somewhat 
difficult.  Special  practice  may  be  given  to  the  words. 

i.  Twentieth  and  twenty-first  weeks:  The  new  group  exercise  for 
these  weeks  consists  of  the  digits.  It  is  presumed  that  the  chil- 
dren know  the  meaning  of  the  digits  and  have  used  them  in 
simple  forms  of  calculation.  These  exercises  should  be  practiced 
to  improve  the  form  of  the  figures. 

j.  Twenty-second  week:  Two  sentences  may  be  used  during  this 
week:  1.  "I  have  a  dog".  2.  "We  have  a  pig  and  a  cow".  The 
capital  letter  in  these  sentences  should  be  given  special  practice. 
Since  there  are  few  new  words  in  these  sentences  they  constitute 
somewhat  of  a  review  exercise.  New  exercises  should  be  written 
first  on  the  blackboard. 

k.  Twenty-third  week:  The  new  sentence  for  this  week  is  "We  have 
a  cat  and  a  dog".  Introduce  such  sentences  as  this  by  preliminary 
conversation  to  arouse  interest. 

1.  Twenty-fourth  week :  The  sentence  is  ' '  The  dog  can  run  and 
play".  There  are  several  new  words  in  this  sentence  which  will 
require  individual  practice.  The  practice  on  the  individual  words 
will  come  after  the  sentence  has  been  written  as  a  whole.  Give 
special  practice  on  the  capital  "  T ". 

m.  Twenty-fifth  week :  The  sentence  is  ' '  He  ran  at  the  old  red 
hen '  \  Three  new  words  are  " '  He  ",  "  old ' ',  and  ' '  red '  \  The  new 
capital  is  "  H ".  In  showing  the  children  how  to  write  the  letter 
"  r "  make  a  slight  pause  at  the  shoulder  of  the  letter. 

n.  Twenty-sixth  week :  The  sentence  is  ' '  She  hid  under  the  tall  tree '  \ 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  capital  "  S "  is  to  get  the  slant  right 
and  the  curve  on  the  down  stroke  right.  Do  not  pay  too  much 
attention  to  this  detail,  but  show  the  pupils  how  to  write  the 
letter.  The  children  who  can  do  so  should  write  the  entire  sentence 
from  memory.  Those  who  can  not  should  write  as  much  as  possible 
from  memory.  Good  practice  is  to  write  a  word  or  a  sentence  on 
the  board  then  erase  it  and  have  the  children  write  it. 

o.  Twenty-seventh  week :  The  sentences  are :  ' '  My  cat  is  big  ".  "  She 
is  fat,  too".  Give  special  practice  to  the  new  words  "big"  and 
"fat".  Do  not  neglect  the  position  of  the  body,  arm,  or  hand 
in  seat  writing. 

p.  Twenty-eighth  week :  The  sentences  are  ' '  I  like  to  pet  her ' ',  and 
"I  give  her  milk".  The  wofds  "like",  "give",  and  "milk"  are 
most  difficult  and  require  a  little  extra  practice. 

q.  Twenty-ninth  week:  The  sentence  is  "I  put  my  doll  in  her  bed". 
This  is  a  rather  easy  sentence  and  may  serve  partly  for  review. 
Time  may  be  taken  to  review  some  of  the  more  difficult  sentences 
in  the  preceding  exercises. 

r.  Thirtieth  week:  The  sentence  is  "Yes,  you  may  see  our  bird". 
Give  special  practice  to  the  word  "yes"  and  the  capital  letter  "Y". 
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s.  Thirty-first  week:    Use  this  week  for  review.    The  following  words 

may  be  used:  "went",  "give",  "put",  "fat",  "milk",  "big", 

' '  she ",    "  her ",   "  like ' \    Any   words  in   the   sentences   that   have 

given  special  difficulty,  besides  these,  may  also  be  practiced, 
t.  Thirty-second  week:    This  is  also  a  review  week.    The  words  which 

are    suggested    are    "may",    "made",    "see",    "your",    "our", 

' '  doll ",  "  bed  ",  "  let '  \    In  each  review  exercise  direct  the  pupils ' 

attention  to  the  correction  of  specific  faults, 
u.  Thirty-third   week:     In   order   to   make   the   alphabet   complete   the 

following  sentence  is  suggested:  "I  can  make  j,  q,  v,  x,  and  z". 
v.  The   remaining   weeks:     The   remaining   weeks   are    to   be    devoted 

either  to  review  or  to  writing  sentences  which  are  made  up  by  the 

class  or  by  the  teacher.    It  is  desirable  that  the  children  do  a  good 

deal  of  writing  of  sentences  which  they  themselves  compose  in  order 

that  they  may  think  of  writing  as  a  means  of  expressing  thought 

and    not    as    a    formal    exercise.     The    following   words    have    been 

selected    and    arranged   in    alphabetical    order    as    suitable   for    use 

in  the  first  grade: 

A — all,  am,  are,  as 

B — be,  bird,  but,  by 

C — call,  chick,  come 

D — day,  do 

E — eat 

IP — face,   far,  farther,   fire,   four 

G — get,  give,  gone 

H — had,  hand,  here,  him,  his,  horse 

I — ice,  it,  into 

J — just 

K— Kate,  kitty 

L — little,  long 

M — mama,  man,  may,  mother 

N — new,  no,  now 

O — of,  on,  old,  out 

P — pass,  pay,  put 

Q — quick,  quiet 

R — ride,   read 

S — said,  saw,  say 

T — ten,  that,  the,  they,  to,  two 

U — under,  us,  used 

V — Violet,  Vivian 

W — was,  we,  were,  will 

X — mix,  six,  ox 

Y — yes,  you,  your 

Z — zoo,  x  y  z 

V.  Suggestive    Activities    for    Realizing    Specific    Objectives    in 
Grade  One 

A.  Objective* — One 

To  name  and  make  in  words  and  sentences  all  small  and  capital  letters 
needed  in  connection  with  the  grade 
1.  Making  labels 


(* Adapted  from  Kansas  City  Course  of  Study.) 
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For  the  shop,  store,  or  other  center  of  interest,  e.g.,  " Dolls",  "Sold" 

For  the  reading  or  library  table,  e.g.,  "Quiet,  please" 

For  the  sandtable,  e.g.,  ' '  The  house  " ;  fi  The  school ' ' 

For  boxes  or  shelves  of  material,  e.g.,  pencils,  crayons,  games,  paper, 

cards,   pictures,  etc. 

For  places,  buildings,  streets,  counters  for  the  kindergarten  children, 

e.g., 

"Keep  off  the  grass" 

"Union  Station" 

"Main  Street" 

"Hats",  "Coats" 

2.  Writing  messages  and  brief  letters 

To  mother "I  love  you" 

To  sick  classmate     .     .     "  We  hope  you  will  soon  be  back f ' 
Of  thanks "  We  thank  you ' ' 

3.  Writing    brief    invitations    to    a    dramatic    play,    concert,    or    picture 
show,  e.g., 

' '  Come  to  our  play ' ' 

4.  Writing  greetings  and  friendly  sentiments,  e.g., 
"Merry  Christmas" 

' '  To  my  Valentine ' '  and  ' '  Be  my  Valentine ' ' 
"Easter  Greetings" 

5.  Writing  signs  and  tags 
For  the  store  or  shop 

"Come  again"  "5  cents" 

For  the  safety  play 

"Stop"  "Go" 

6.  Writing  in  booklets 

"Our  family"  booklet "The  baby" 

The  number  booklet "  One,  two ' ' 

The  pet  booklet "A  dog" 

7.  Writing  headings  of  papers,  as: 
1 '  Writing ' » 

8.  Writing  "Yes",  "No"  in  simple  tests 

9.  Writing  score  designations     .     .     .     .     "  boys "    "  girls ' ' 

10.  Writing   the   spelling  words 

11.  Writing  riddles,  compositions,  stories 

B.  Objective — Two 

To  write  the  first  name  easily  and  correctly 

1.  Writing  the   name   to   designate   position,   personal   property,   etc.,   as 

Place  at  the  blackboard  or  at  desk 

Boxes 

Envelopes 

Work  specimens 

Booklets 

Eecord  of  scores  earned  for  bulletin  board 

On  messages,  invitations,  and  letters 

C.  Objective — Three 

To  write  all  numbers  from  one  to  fifty  spontaneously,   from  dictation, 
or  from  copy 

Writing  figures  as  needed 

For  price  tags  in  playing  store 
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For  dates  on  the  calendar 

For  dates  on  written  work 

For  keeping  score  in  games 

To  designate  amount  of  money  put  in  bank 

To  designate  amount  of  lunch  money 

For  pages  in  booklets 

For  pleasure 

D.  Objective — Four 

To  follow  simple   plans   of   arranging   written  work   on   the   blackboard 
and  paper 

1.  Writing  brief  letters,  messages,   etc.,  in  the  commonly  used  form  of 
arrangement 

2.  Writing  needed  letters  or  words  in  horizontal  line,  as  "I  can  run'' 

3.  Writing  spelling  words  in  lists 

4.  Writing  spelling  words  in   sentences 
.     5.  Writing  numbers 

a.  In  consecutive  order,  as,   1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

b.  In  column  arrangement 

c.  In  combination,  as: 

2 
2  +  3  =  5  or   3 


d.  In  families,  as, 

0  10         20         30         40         50 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

VI.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  Grade  One,  the  child  should  show  the  quality  of  writing  indi- 
cated in  Correlated  Handwriting  Practice  Book  I,  and  on  the  Zaner  Hand- 
writing Scales  and  Standards  for  Grades  One  and  Two.  The  rate  may  be 
between  15  and  20  letters  a  minute.  However,  speed  should  not  be  empha- 
sized in  this  grade.  The  speed  should  be  great  enough  merely  to  keep  chil- 
dren from  drawing  their  letters.  Counting  or  rhythmic  work  would  be  help- 
ful to  guard  against  the  drawing  tendency. 

VII.  Bibliography  for  Writing  in  Primary  Grades 

Freeman,   F.  N.,   Primary   Handwriting   in   The  Classroom  Teacher  Vol.   V,  The 
Classroom   Teacher,   Inc.,   Chicago,    1927 
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Grade  Two 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  first  year  of  work  should  blend  very  naturally  into  the  second  year. 
Nothing  radically  new  is  to  be  introduced  during  the  second  year.  The 
child  should  learn  to  write  a  larger  number  of  words  and  should  gain  in  the 
ability  to  express  his  thought  in  writing  more  fluently  and  easily.  There 
should  be,  little,  if  any,  unsupervised  writing  in  this  grade.  "The  develop- 
ment of  a  critical  attitude  should  begin  by  leading  the  child  to  scrutinize 
his  own  writing  and  to  judge  it  in  comparison  with  objective  standards. 
He  should  be  encouraged  to  detect  his  own  success  and  failures  in  the  for- 
mation of  particular  words  and  letters,  in  order  that  he  may  recognize  his 
own  needs  for  practice '  '. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  The  ability  to  write  with  ease  all  the  small  letters  and  the  capitals  at 
the  blackboard  and  at  the  seat 

B.  The  ability  to  write  the  words  suitable  to  the  second  grade 

C.  The    ability    to    write    numbers    to    two    hundred    easily    from    copy    and 
dictation 

D.  Observance  of  margins 

E.  The  attainment  of  greater  smoothness  and  fluency  in  the  writing  move- 
ment 

F.  Strengthening  the  ability  to  hold  the  pencil  or  crayon  correctly 

III.  Materials 

Correlated  Handwriting  Teachers'  Manual  for  Grade  Two  or  the  Complete 
Teachers'  Manual 

Correlated  Handwriting  Practice  Book  No.  2 
Correlated  Handwriting  Compendium  No.  2 

The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales  and  Standards  for  Grades  One  and  Two 
Paper  ruled  with  lines  about  three-fourths  or  three-eighfhs  of  an  inch  apart 
Pencil  with  soft  lead 

Blackboard  with  good  crayons  for  supplementary  use.  Blackboard  writing 
is  an  effective  means  of  diagnosing  and  correcting  errors  in  form  and  con- 
nection between  letters. 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Manual  for  this 
grade. 

B.  Content 

The  subject  matter  may  deal  with  objects  and  events  outside  the  child's 
immediate  environment.  The  farm  and  farm-life  offer  good  subject  mat- 
ter. The  class  may  make  up  its  own  sentences  if  care  is  taken  that  the 
vocabulary  and  the  subject  are  suitable. 

C.  Correlation 

Material  may  be  drawn  from  the  reading  lesson,  or  other  lessons.  The 
number  combinations  used  in  number  work  should  be  practiced  in  hand- 
writing periods.  Words  used  in  the  spelling  periods  should  be  practiced 
in  the  writing  periods. 
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D.  Size  and  style 

One  spaced  letters  should  be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  or  a  little 
less  in  height.    Style  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  grade. 
Correctness  in  letter  formation  and  in  writing  habits  should  be  empha- 
sized.   Attention  should  be  called  to  the  right  procedure  and  form  and 
not  to  the  incorrect  form. 

E.  General  procedure 

The  emphasis  should  be  largely  on  writing  words,  but  a  few  letters  and 
difficult  combinations  should  be  isolated  for  special  practice.  Such  com- 
binations are  "we",  "de",  "do",  "oi",  and  "oe".  A  few  exercises 
consisting  of  the  same  letter  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  one-half 
inch  and  joined  by  connecting  lines  should  be  given  to  develop  the  side- 
ward movement  of  the  hand.  There  should  be  little  formal  drill  and 
attention  should  be  chiefly  upon  the  form  of  the  letter.  Fluency  of  move- 
ment, however,  should  be  maintained  by  keeping  up  good  position,  by 
acquiring  reasonable  speed,  and  by  developing  a  free  swinging  move- 
ment through  imitation. 

F.  Detailed  exercises  for  the  school  year 

1.  First  week:  Spend  this  week  reviewing  the  early  exercises  of  Grade  1, 
in  order  to  recover  part  of  the  skill  lost  during  the  summer.  Use  the 
horizontal  and  curve  swinging  exercises,  the  ovals,  the  m  element  and 
u  element,  the  m  and  the  repeated  u,  the  e,  and  the  letter  b.  These 
are  all  retraced  exercises.  Count  with  numbers  or  with  descriptive 
count  as  ' '  over,  over,  over '  \  Have  part  of  the  work  done  on  the 
blackboard  and  part  at  the  seat. 

2.  Second  week:  Continue  the  reviews,  first  at  the  blackboard  and  then 
at  the  seat.  Begin  with  the  simple  words  "it",  "in",  "on",  and 
' '  one ' '.  As  individuals  write  these  words  fairly  well  let  them  go 
on  to  the  words  "went",  "give",  "put",  "bat",  "milk",  "dig", 
"see.",  "her",  "like",  "may",  "make",  "fly",  "your",  "kite", 
' '  doll ",  "  bed '  \  and  ' '  let ' \  These  words  may  also  be  written  in 
sentences.  Watch  the  position  and  encourage  an  easy  fluent  move- 
ment. 

*  3.  Third  week :  Begin  to  practice  on  connected  material.  Use  the  sen- 
tences which  are  suggested  below  or  make  up  sentences  equally  within 
the  child's  experience  from  suitable  vocabulary.  A  suitable  sentence 
to  introduce  a  story  about  food  on  the  farm  is:  "We  have  good 
things  to  eat".  After  practice  upon  the  words  and  the  sentences  as  a 
whole,  intensive  practice  may  be  given  to  individual  letters  such  as 
the  capital  W  and  the  small  e,  i,  u,  t,  and  d. 

4.  Fourth  week:  A  suitable  sentence  to  continue  the  same  general  sub- 
ject is  "We  eat  bread  and  butter".  Such  a  sentence  should  be  in- 
troduced by  appropriate  conversation.  Have  two  or  three  children  write 
the  sentence  at  the  board.  Have  the  others  criticize,  then  let  the 
remainder  of  the  class  write  at  the  board  and  finally  at  their  seats. 
Single  out  the  difficult  words  and  give  special  practice  on  letters 
and  easy  combinations  such  as  a,  b,  and,  m,  and  d. 

5.  Fifth  week:  A  suitable  sentence  is  "We  eat  apples  and  pears". 
Special  practice  may  be  given  to  I,  le,  ee,  and  ea. 

6.  Sixth  week:  A  sentence  for  practice  is  "We  drink  milk  and  eat 
eggs".  For  special  practice  single  out  such  letters  and  combinations 
as  i,  j,  ti,  g,  f,  s,  and  gg. 

7.  Seventh  week:  The  sentence  for  this  week  is  "Paul  likes  good  things 
to  eat",  and  the  letters  for  special  practice  are  P,  li,  h,  hi,  and  he. 
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8.  Eighth  week:  This  week  may  be  used  for  an  informal  review,  and 
for  working  on  special  projects.  Give  attention  to  position  and  in- 
dividual difficulties.  A  suitable  special  project  is  a  health  booklet. 
The  children  may  gather  pictures  of  objects  which  represent  or  sug- 
gest healthful  activities,  such  as  toothbrushes,  milk,  vegetables,  fruit, 
sleeping  with  open  windows,  and  so  on.  These  pictures  may  be  pasted 
on  the  leaves  of  the  booklet  and  appropriate  slogans  or  sentences 
written,  such  as  f '  Brush  your  teeth  daily ' '. 

9.  Ninth  week:  Continuing  the  story  of  the  farm,  the  following  sentence 
may  be  used,  "Tom  said,  ' Father,  where  do  we  get  our  food'?" 
Special  practice  may  be  given  to  the  capital  letters  T  and  F,  and 
to  any  words  which  give  special  difficulty.  Such  difficulty  may  be 
found  in  the  joining  of  the  w  and  e  in  the  word  "we". 

10.  Tenth  week:  This  week  is  devoted  to  practicing  letter  combinations 
which  are  difficult — as  the  word  "  Thanksgiving ' '  and  the  nine  digits 
and  the  zero.  Combinations  which  may  be  practiced  are  ou,  as  found 
in  the  word  ' '  our ' ',  wh  as  in  "  where ' '  and  similar  combinations. 

11.  Eleventh  week:  The  sentence  may  be  used  "It  comes  from  the 
farm".  After  practicing  individual  letters,  such  as  the  capital  I  and 
the  letter  r,  and  difficult  words,  practice  may  be  devoted  to  the  word 
' '  Christmas ' '.  Special  practice  may  be  given  to  the  capital  C. 

12.  Twelfth  week :  This  week  may  be  used  for  review  or  for  supplementary 
practice  on  exercises  which  were  not  completed. 

13.  Thirteenth  week:  In  the  sentences  for  this  week  continue  the  scheme 
which  has  been  used  during  the  preceding  weeks  of  this  grade :  namely, 
a  trip  to  the  farm.  The  sentences  which  are  suggested  are:  "Summer 
came",  "Father  got  the  car  out".  Letters  for  special  practice  are 
capital  S,  T  and  F.  Notice  especially  the  placing  of  the  top  stroke 
of  the  T  and  the  F. 

14.  Fourteenth  week:  This  week  may  be  spent  on  review.  The  capital 
letters  for  review  are  W,  P,  I,  S,  F,  T.  The  words  for  practice  are 
"car",  "comes",  "corn",  "eat",  "eggs",  "farm".  Practice  on 
the  capital  letters  and  practice  on  the  words  should  be  alternated 
and  should  be  combined  with  writing  actual  sentences. 

15.  Fifteenth  week:  Continue  the  review  and  use  the  words  "father", 
"from",  "out",  "bread",  "milk",  "our",  "said",  "thing", 
' '  like '  \  Pupils  should  compare  their  writing  with  the  writing  on 
a  standard  specimen  such  as  is  given  on  page  twenty-seven  of  the 
manual  for  this  grade.  They  should  begin  to  make  such  comparison 
with  the  scale  although  details  of  forms  should  not  be  emphasized. 

16.  Sixteenth  week:  This  week  may  be  devoted  to  unassigned  review. 
Pupils  whose  writing  is  already  up  to  standard  may  spend  tlieir  time 
on  other  projects.  Other  pupils  may  continue  to  review  the  exercises 
which  have  already  been  given. 

17.  Seventeenth  week:  Practice  which  is  suggested  for  this  week  is  upon 
the  sentence  ' '  Mother,  Ellen,  and  John  got  into  the  car  \  \  The  capital 
letters  M,  F,  and  J  should  be  practiced.  If  the  class  finishes  the 
sentence  before  the  end  of  the  week  and  writes  it  satisfactorily,  they 
may  devote  the  rest  of  their  time  to  some  special  project. 

18.  Eighteenth  week:  The  practice  for  this  week  is  upon  the  sentence, 
' '  Old  Cock  Eobin  sang  his  song '  \  Letters  for  practice  are  the  0,  C, 
E,  b,  1c,  and  the  word  "back".  Special  practice  may,  of  course,  be 
given  to  any  part  with  which  any  child  has  difficulty. 

19.  Nineteenth  week :  The  sentence  is  l '  Father  drove  over  the  hill  to  the 
farm".  The  letter  v  and  the  combinations  ov  and  ve  which  occur  in 
the  words  of  this  sentence  are  somewhat  difficult  and  may  be  singled 
out  for  practice  along  with  any  other  word  which  the  teacher  may 
select. 
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20.  Twentieth  week:  The  sentence  is  "Mr.  Kline,  the  farmer,  asked 
them  to  come '  \  Give  practice  to  the  capital  K  and  to  individual  words. 

21.  Twenty-first  week:  The  copy  of  the  preceding  week  and  the  sentence 
' '  They  stayed  at  the  farm  all  day ' '  may  be  combined  because  they 
constitute  a  unit  with  the  use  of  "and'',  the  dropping  of  the  first 
period  and  changing  the  capital  T  to  "t".  There  are  several  new 
words  in  these  exercises.  The  sentence  may  first  be  written  as  a 
whole,  after  which  especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  difficult 
words. 

22.  Twenty-second  week:  Capital  letters  for  additional  practice  which 
may  be  used  are  H,  K,  G.  The  capital  G  is  a  rather  difficult  letter 
and  practice  should  be  given  to  it  until  the  child  can  proportion  the 
different  parts  and  get  them  in  the  right  slant. 

23.  Twenty-third  week:  The  sentence  is  "The  sheep  give  us  meat  and 
wool",  said  Paul.  Introduce  the  writing  of  this  sentence  by  conver- 
sation about  food  and  where  it  comes  from. 

24.  Twenty-fourth  week:  This  week  may  be  given  to  instruction  in  the 
arrangement  of  material  on  the  page.  The  placing  of  the  heading,  the 
writing  of  the  name  of  the  pupil,  leaving  of  margins,  especially  on 
the  left  side,  may  be  emphasized. 

25.  Twenty-fifth  week :  The  sentence  for  this  week  is  ' '  The  hens  lay 
good  eggs  for  us".  In  addition  to  this  sentence,  which  is  not  very 
difficult,  the  pupils  may  practice  the  name  "George  Washington". 

26.  Twenty-sixth  week:  This  week  is  given  to  review.  The  capital  letters 
for  review  are  A,  C,  E,  E,  T,  F.  The  words  for  review  practice  are 
"asked",  "day",  "drove",  "farmer",  "give",  "hen". 

27.  Twenty-seventh  week:  This  week  is  used  for  a  continuation  of  re- 
view. The  words  to  be  used  are  "hill",  "his",  "lay"  "over", 
"sheep",  "song",  "them",  "they",  and  "wool".  These  words 
contain  a  good  many  loop  letters.  They  may  be  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial practice,  and  an  exercise  consisting  of  repeated  I's  may  be  used. 

28.  Twenty-eighth  week:  This  week  is  devoted  to  practice  upon  numbers 
in  simple  arithmetic  examples.  Such  examples  as  the  following  may 
be  used:  4+3=7,  using  the  regular  marks  for  plus  and  equals. 
3-f-3=6 ;  5  +  2  =  7;  4  +  4  =  8.  Examples  may  also  be  written  in  the 
following  form: 

12       1  6       4       7 

2       4       0  4       5       5 


3       6       1  10       9     12 

Give  special  attention  to  the  proper  spacing  between  the  numbers 
and  to  the  legibility  of  the  numbers  themselves.  In  the  numbers 
written  in  columns  be  sure  that  the  columns  are  straight. 

29.  Twenty-ninth  week:  The  sentence  for  this  week  is  "Sister  heard  a 
buzz  near  her".  Letters  which  may  be  used  for  special  practice  are 
the  capitals  TJ ,  V,  X,  Y,  and  Z.  The  small  letters  x,  y,  and  z  may 
also  be  used. 

30.  Thirtieth  week :  The  sentence  is :  "Be  quiet  and  the  bee  will  not 
hurt  you",  said  Dan.    Give  practice  on  the  capitals  B  and  D 

31.  Thirty-first  week:  Use  the  sentence:  "You  must  come  back  in  the 
fall",  said  the  farmer.  Let  the  pupils  test  the  uniformity  of  slant 
by  drawing  lines  through  the  tall  letters  and  seeing  whether  they  all 
go  in  the  same  direction. 

32.  Thirty-second  week:  Give  the  final  review  for  the  year.  The  review 
is  to  be  on  the  capitals  O,  P,  B,  N,  L,  and  D,  and  the  words  "buzz", 
"fall",  "hurt",  "now",  "quiet",  and  "sister". 
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33.  The  remaining  weeks:  The  remaining  weeks  should  be  devoted  to 
unassigned  practice.  The  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  all  the 
pupils  up  to  the  standard.  Pupils  who  are  below  standard  may  prac- 
tice on  the  review  exercises  while  pupils  who  are  up  to  standard  may 
write  new  sentences  or  devote  themselves  to  other  words.  The  fol- 
lowing word  list  contains  words  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  this 
grade : 

A — away  M — made 

B — blue  N^nine 

C— cut  0— old 

D — dinner  P — place 

E — each  Q — quick 

F — face  R — room 

G — give  S — spring 

H— hard  T— thank 

I — its  U — under 

J — jump  V — very 

K — kind  W — winter 

L— large  X— Z— 

A  good  project  for  use  with  this  grade  is  a  health  booklet.  Children 
may  collect  pictures  illustrating  good  health  practices  and  then  may 
write   short   sentences   describing   the   pictures. 

V.  Suggestive  Activities  for  Realizing  Objectives  in  Grade  Two 

A.  Objective* — One 

To  write  with  greater  accuracy  and  more  even  stroke  all  the  capitals 
and  all  the  small  letters 

1.  Writing  names 

The  child's  own  full  name 

( f  Harold  Jones ' ' 

Common  names 

''John  and  Henry  are  brothers" 

2.  Writing  labels 

For  the  store,  postoffice,  or  other  center  of  interest 

"Take  one"  "Stamps" 

For  materials 

"brushes"  "nails" 

For  games 

' '  Number  games  "  "  Cut-up  stories ' ' 

3.  Writing  dates 

For  test  papers — "May  24,  1931" 

For  records — "We  planted  our  beans  April  1,  1931" 

4.  Writing  signs  and  notices 
For  the  room 

"Our  room  must  be  quiet" 

For  the  reading  table  or  library  corner 

"Do  not  face  the  light" 

For  the  post  office,  movie  show,  etc. 

"Postmaster"     "Letters" 

"See  Little  Black  Sambo" 

5.  Writing  riddles   (growing  out  of  activities) 
"I  am  a  boy 

I  live  in  a  Avigwam 
My  father  is  a  chief 
My  mother  is  a  squaw 
Who  am  I?" 


(* Adapted  from  Kansas  City  Course  of  Study.) 
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6.  Writing  spelling  units 

"Boys  like  to  read  books  about  dogs" 

7.  Writing  titles  and  simple  headings 

"Our  Goldfish"  "Spelling" 

8.  Writing  the  names  of 

Days  of  the  week 1 1  Monday ' ' 

Months  of  the  year ' '  December ' ' 

Holidays ' '  Christmas ' ',    "  Hallowe  'en ' ' 

9.  Writing  programs 

Program 

Song    Class 

Piano  solo  Gladys 

10.  Writing  poems  or  rhymes 
Original 

From  copy 
Dictated 

11.  Writing  for  booklets 

Health ( '  Drink  milk  every  day ' ' 

History  ' '  Thanksgiving ' ' 

Animal l '  The    rabbit » ' 

Circus l '  Dancing  bears,  clown ' ' 

Eskimo ' '  In  the  far  North ' ' 

Spelling "Two  girls  sat  under  the  trees" 

Art ' '  Baby    Stuart » » 

Pilgrim "Pilgrims  Going  to  Church" 

Lincoln "Lincoln  was  once  a  poor  boy" 

12.  Writing  slogans 

Health "Ten  hours  sleep  every  day" 

Safety * '  Think,  then  Do ' ' 

Bed  Cross '  *  Our  Brothers ' » 

Thrift ' '  Save  and  Have ' ' 

Citizenship ' '  Clean   Streets ' » 

Nature ' '  Feed  the  Birds  * ' 

13.  Writing  for  tests  words  needed 
In  original  tests 

In  headings  for  tests 
In  completion  tests 
In  answers  for  tests 

14.  Keeping  records 
"Tuesday,  March  5,  1929 
We  planted  our  beans" 
"Monday,  May  4,  1929 
Everybody  has  clean  hands  today" 

15.  Writing  items  for  the  newspaper 

' '  Henry  is  moving  into  his  new  house ' ' 
"Jane  says  Alice  is  a  good  teacher" 

16.  Writing  titles  and  simple  headings 

"Mr.  Brown"  "Mrs.  Smith" 

"Our  Bulbs"  "Spelling" 

17.  Writing  simple  compositions 
Composite  stories 
Original   stories 

Picture  stories 
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Large  spelling  units  (dictated  sentence  by  sentence) 

''The  Eskimo  Boy 

I  am  an  Eskimo 

I  wear  a  fur  dress 

My  home  is  made  of  stone  or  wood. M 

18.  Writing  letters 

Social  letters  to  home  folks  and  playmates 
Letters  to  Santa  Claus 
Invitations  to  the  P.  T.  A.,  a  party 
Answers  to  invitations 

19.  Writing  greetings  and  friendly  sentiments 

"A  Merry  Christmas ' '  "For  dear  mother' ' 

20.  Writing  for  exhibition 
For  parents'  inspection 

For  contests  between  groups  and  classes 
For  posting  in  room  or  school 
For  "Good  Work"  portfolio 

21.  Writing  for  pleasure 

B.  Objective— Two 

To  write  the  numbers  from  1  to  200  in  series  or  in  columns,  from  copy 

or  dictation,  or  spontaneously 

,1.  Writing  numbers  for  the  following  needs 

Spelling  lists 

Booklets 

Price  tags  and  price  lists 

Calendars 

Dates  on  papers 

Arithmetical  problems 

Automobile  license,  house,  or  telephone 

Score  keeping 

C.  Objective — Three 

To  observe  left  margins 
1.  Using  left  margins 

For  simple  stories 

For  spelling  lists 

For  spelling  units   (both  sentence  and  story  form) 

For  records 

For  arithmetic  papers 

For  riddles 

For  poems 

VI.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  Grade  Two,  the  child  should  show  the  quality  of  writing 
indicated  in  Correlated  Handwriting  Practice  Book  2,  and  on  the 
Zaner-Bloser  Handwriting  Scales  and  Standards  for  Grades  One  and  Two, 
a  speed  of  about  30  letters  a  minute,  and  a  writing  position  nearer  to  the 
standard  than  in  Grade  One. 
Further  attainments  are  indicated  in  the  Objectives  listed  above. 

VII.  For  Bibliography  see  under  Grade  One 
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Grade  Three 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  work  of  the  second  grade  should  blend  naturally  into  this  year 's 
work.  A  review  of  the  work  of  the  second  grade,  and  much  practicing 
of  simple  exercises  will  enable  a  pupil  to  recover  his  command  of  the 
pencil  before  beginning  the  use  of  the  pen  in  this  grade. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  Ability  to  write  with  pen  and  ink,  giving  especial  attention  to 

1.  Method  of  holding  the  pen 

2.  Difference  in  use  of  the  pen  and  the  pencil 

3.  Care  of  the  pen  (How  does  it  take  ink?) 

4.  Prevention  of  blotting 

5.  Lightness  of  touch 

(See  suggestions  in  Teachers'  Manuals) 

B.  Moderate  increase  in  speed 

C.  Habitual  use  of  free,  rhythmic  movement 

D.  Enlargement  of  content  and  vocabulary  used  in  writing 

E.  Further    development    of    self-criticism    and    correction    of    most    serious 
defects 

III.  Materials 

Correlated   Handwriting   Teachers'   Manual   for   Grade   Three   or   The   Com- 
plete Teachers'  Manual 

Correlated  Handwriting  Practice  Book  No.  3 
Correlated  Handwriting  Compendium  No.  3 
Freeman's  Handwriting  Measuring  Scale  for  Grade  Three 
Paper  with  good  surface  ruled  with  lines  about  one-half  inch  apart 
Penholders  of  good  size  and  with  a  wood,  cork  or  rubber  grip 
Pens  (steel)  with  medium  point 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Manual  for  this 
grade 

B.  Content 

Suitable  subject  matter  for  this  grade  is  material  drawn  from  the  other 
subjects  such  as  spelling,  language,  and  numbers.  As  spelling  becomes 
prominent,  close  correlation  can  be  made  between  the  spelling  and  the 
Avriting.  Vocabulary  should  be  very  carefully  selected.  Such  words  as  the 
following  are  suitable:  "almost",  "could",  "done",  "hat",  "here", 
* '  know  ",  "  some ' ',  and  ' '  once ' '.  Attention  should  be  given  to  proper 
arrangement  of  material  on  the  paper.  Compositions  written  in  the 
English  period  may  be  practiced  in  the  writing  period.  The  ordinary 
form  of  written  correspondence  makes  a  good  subject  of  practice  as 
well.  The  arrangement  of  examples  in  arithmetic  merits  special  care  and 
practice. 

C.  Correlation 

Examples  which  were  cited  under  "Content"  illustrate  types  of  cor- 
relation which  may  be  used  in  this  grade.  The  value  of  correlation  can- 
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not  be  over-emphasized.  Teachers  should  be  continually  on  the  lookout 
to  find  writing  difficulties  in  other  subjects  which  may  be  practiced  in 
the  writing  period.  The  child  should  also  be  held  up  to  a  fair  writing 
standard  in  periods  other  than  the  writing  periods. 

D.  Size  and  style 

The  height  of  the  single  spaced  letters  should  be  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch.  Letters  may  become  somewhat  more  angular  and  may  have 
slightly  more  slant.  Style  here  and  in  all  grades  should  remain  fairly 
compact. 

E.  General  procedure 

There  is  no  radical  change  in  method  in  this  grade.  The  chief  new  dif- 
ficulty is  the  mastery  of  the  pen.  Emphasis  should  be  upon  good  form 
with  somewhat  larger  amount  of  analysis  and  self-criticism  than  in 
Grade  Two.  Some  further  practice  on  details  of  letter  forms  may  be 
given.  Few  formal  exercises  should  be  used.  Attention  should  continue  to 
be  given  to  good  position  and  to  an  easy,  fluent  movement.  The  child 
should  not  be  allowed  to  relax  in  these  particulars. 

F.  Detailed  exercises  for  the  school  year 

1.  First  week. — Devote  this  week  to  review  and  to  practice  on  the  sim- 
ple exercises  to  enable  the  pupil  to  recover  his  command  of  the  pen- 
cil. Give  some  of  the  exercises  on  the  blackboard  and  some  at  the 
seat.  Such  a  sentence  as  ' '  They  stayed  at  the  farm  all  day ' '  may  be 
used  for  practice.  Such  exercises  as  the  oval,  the  repeated  I,  n,  or  u, 
or  widely  spaced  o's  or  n's  may  be  used.  Watch  posture  and  position. 
After  a  day  or  two  of  this  sort  of  practice,  introduce  the  pen. 

2.  Second  week. — The  writing  exercises  suggested  for  the  first  few 
weeks  are  centered  in  a  correspondence  letter.  The  text  of  a  suitable 
letter  is  suggested.  If  strict  care  is  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  and  the  vocabulary,  children  may  be  allowed  to  write  their 
own  letters  and  select  materials  for  practice  from  them.  Write  first 
the  name  of  the  month  * '  September ' '.  Practice  the  capital  S  and  the 
abbreviation,  "Sept."  Then  use  the  sentence,  "We  had  a  fine  time 
in  the  country  this  summer".  Select  for  supplementary  practice  the 
simple  letters,  i,  n,  and  u  and  the  word  "in".  Have  several  i's  and 
several  u's  written  joined  and  in  succession. 

3.  Third  week. — Continue  the  practice  on  letters  and  words  which  are 
developed  from  the  exercise  of  the  preceding  week.  Following  develop- 
ments may  be  used:  e,  n,  m,  me,  t,  it,  and  time.  This  constitutes  one 
series.  Another  series  may  be  built  up  as  follows:  I,  b,  be,  n,  h,  he,  th, 
the.  A  third  series  is  as  follows:  a,  b,  three  a's  joined,  add,  h,  had. 
A  fourth  development  is  /,  three  s's  joined,  is,  this,  we. 

4.  Fourth  week. — The  word  ' '  October ' ',  several  capital  letter  0  's,  and 
the  abbreviation  ' '  Oct. ' '  Use  the  sentence,  ' '  I  hope  you  will  come 
to  the  city  to  see  us  sometime".  Use  for  supplementary  practice 
see,  s,  three  s's  joined,  is  and  us. 

5.  Fifth  week. — A  series  of  letters  and  words  may  be  developed  from 
the  exercises  of  the  fourth  week  as  follows:  First,  o,  three  o's  joined, 
to,  too  and  hop.  Second,  u,  three  u's  joined,  w,  three  I's  joined,  will. 
Third,  c,  three  c's  joined,  come,  me,  and  some.  Fourth,  three  o's 
joined,  three  u's  joined  and  three  w's  joined.  The  fourth  series  of 
joined  letters  should  be  written  with  a  wide  space  between  the  let- 
ters. Space  may  be  half  an  inch  or  more 

6.  Sixth  week. — This  week  may  be  devoted  to  the  superscription  of  the 
letter  and  to  exercises  developed  from  it.  The  following  serves  as 
an  example.  At  the  top  and  to  the  right  is  written  the  words  "Helena, 
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Mont,  (abbreviation  of  the  name  Montana).  Underneath  abbreviation 
for  September,  "Sept.  5,  1931".  Underneath,  and  to  the  left  are 
written  the  words,  "Dear  Bob".  These  are  to  be  spaced  as  in 
an  ordinary  letter.  Exercises  may  be  developed  as  follows:  Capital 
letter  P  retraced;  capital  letter  P  written  in  the  usual  manner;  the 
word  "Bob";  capital  letter  S;  the  abbreviation  "Sept.";  capital 
letter  D  written  as  ordinarily;  capital  0  retraced;  capital  E ;  capital  I. 
The  capital  letters  B,  D,  and  E  may  be  written  to  the  count.  D  is 
written  to  the  count  "one,  two,  three".  E  to  the  count  "one,  two, 
three ' '. 

7.  Seventh  and  eighth  weeks. — These  weeks  may  be  devoted  to  the  com- 
plimentary close  and  signature  of  a  letter  and  to  the  words  "No- 
vember '  *  and  ' '  Thanksgiving ' ' ;  special  practice  may  be  given  to  the 
capital  N,  capital  T,  the  letters  b  and  r,  and  the  abbreviation  for 
November  "Nov."  After  these  exercises  have  been  practiced  the 
pupils  who  write  at  a  satisfactory  quality  and  rate  may  devote  them- 
selves to  some  special  project.  They  may  write  one  or  more  letters 
or  they  may  practice  on  the  writing  of  some  other  school  exercise. 
The  pupils  whose  writing  is  still  below  standard  may  spend  their 
time  on  the  review  of  any  of  the  exercises  of  the  preceding  weeks. 

8.  Ninth  and  tenth  weeks. — These  weeks  are  devoted  to  writing  the  entire 
letter  which  has  been  introduced  piecemeal  in  the  preceding  exercises. 
This  letter  is  as  follows: 

Helena,  Montana 
November  5,  1927 
Dear  Bob: 

We  had  a  fine  time  in  the  country  this  summer.  I  hope  you  will 
come  to  the  city  to  see  us  sometime. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eaymond 
The  special  feature  which  is  new  in  this  exercise  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  entire  letter  upon  the  page.  Pay  attention  to  margins,  position 
on  the  lines,  position  toward  the  middle  of  the  page  and  general 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  appearance.  In  the  tenth  week  give 
practice  on  writing  the  digits.  They  may  be  first  written  in  a  line  one 
after  the  other  and  then  in  various  combinations,  according  to  the 
types  of  examples  which  the  pupils  are  using  in  their  arithmetic  work. 
Let  each  pupil  pick  out  digits  with  which  he  has  particular  trouble 
and  practice  writing  them  over  and  over  again. 

9.  Eleventh  week. — This  week  may  be  devoted  to  writing  the  names  and 

abbreviations  of  the  first  three  days  of  the  week.  A  heading  of  the 
page  may  be  the  words  ' '  Days  of  the  Week ' '  with  day  and  week 
capitalized.  Then  on  successive  days,  practice  may  be  given  to  the 
words.  '/Sunday",  "Monday",  and  "Tuesday". 

10.  Twelfth  week. — This  week  is  devoted  to  review  and  measurement  of 
attainment.  The  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  week  should  be  spent 
in  reviewing  the  exercises  which  were  written  during  the  preceding 
week.  The  pupil  should  compare  his  writing  with  specimens  which 
he  has  written  earlier.  In  order  to  compare  his  writing  with  the  stand- 
ard he  may  write  the  following  sentence :  "I  can  write  this  sentence 
in  two  minutes  with  a  quality  of  handwriting  which  is  equal  to  the 
standard  of  the  third  grade".  If  the  pupils  can  write  this  sentence 
in  two  minutes  the  speed  of  their  writing  is  up  to  standard.  By  com- 
paring the  writing  with  a  scale  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  form 
is  also  up  to  standard. 

11.  Thirteenth  week. — This  week  is  devoted  to  a  continuation  of  the  prac- 
tice on  the  days  of  the  week.  The  words  "Wednesday",  "Thursday", 
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"Friday'7,  and  "Saturday"  should  be  practiced.  In  addition  to  the 
practice  on  the  entire  words,  the  initial  capitals  and  the  abbreviations 
namely  "Wed.",  "Thurs.",  "Fri.",  and  "Sat."  should  be  prac- 
ticed. For  review  give  the  names  of  all  the  days  of  the  week  and  the 
capitals. 

12.  Fourteenth  week. — The  words  "December"  and  "Christmas"  should 
be  practiced  with  their  capital  letters  D  and  C.  Special  practice  should 
also  be  given  to  the  digits.  They  may  be  written  in  order  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0  and  in  addition  practice  may  be  given  to  examples  such 
as  are  used  in  this  grade  and  to  the  writing  of  large  numbers. 

13.  Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  weeks. — During  these  weeks  a  language  exer- 
cise may  be  used  for  practice.  The  following  is  an  example.  A  sen- 
tence which  grows  out  of  the  experience  of  the  class  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  this  sentence.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  only  suitable 
words  are  used. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  a  model: 

Language  Nov.  4 

Long  ago  there  were  no  white  people  where  Great  Falls  now  stands. 
Particular  words  and  letters  or  groups  of  letters  may  be  used  for 
special  practice.  If  the  preceding  sentence  is  used  the  following  let- 
ters and  words  may  be  selected,  p,  pie,  "people",  s.  st,  "stand". 

14.  Seventeenth  week — The  following  letters  and  words  may  be  singled 
out  for  special  practice:  o,  ow,  "now",  "on",  a,  g,  "long",  C,  c,  a, 
1 '  ago  ",  "  Great  Falls  ",  L,  w,  "  where '  >,  th,  ' '  there  ",  "  we  ",  "  were ' ', 
wh,  "where",  re. 

15.  Eighteenth  week. — The  word  "January",  the  capital  letter  J,  and 
the  following  additional  capitals  may  be  used:  0,  C,  E,  M,  N,  W,  I, 
P,  B,  R,  L,  D,  T,  F,  S,  and  J.  Additional  practice  may  also  be  given 
to  numbers. 

16.  Ninteenth  and  twentieth  weeks. — The  words  and  letters  given  on  page 
26  of  the  Teachers'  Manual  No.  3  may  be  used  for  review  practice: 
In  these  review  exercises  each  child  should  analyze  his  writing  and 
practice  the  parts  on  which  he  has  special  difficulty. 

17.  Twenty-first  week. — This  week  is  devoted  to  the  practice  upon  a 
spelling  lesson.  The  following  words  are  suggested: 

can't  horse  sugar 

grass  shall  eye 

quiet  don 't  night 

color  joy  third 

Spelling  words   drawn   from   the  class  work   may   be   substituted   for 

this  work  but  they  should  be  of  suitable  difficulty. 

18.  Twenty-second  week. — The  following  letters  and  words  drawn  from 
the  spelling  words  of  the  preceding  lessons  may  be  singled  out  for 
special  practice:  i,  j,  y,  oy,  jo,  you,  joy,  a,  q,  qqq,  quiet,  quite,  n't, 
can't,  ye,  eye,  gh,  gr,  sh,  th,  ht,  hi,  ho,  ha,  al 

19.  Twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  weeks. — The  text  for  practice  during 
these  weeks  is  a  stanza  of  a  poem.  Have  the  papers  headed  by  the 
name  of  the  month  "February"  and  then  practice  the  following  text: 
I  saw  a  ship  a-sailing 

A-sailing  on  the  sea, 

And  O!  it  was  all  laden, 

With  pretty  things  for  thee. 

The  aim  in  this  exercise  should  be  to  develop  a  neat  looking  page.  It 

is  not  necessary  to  pay  much  attention  to  details  of  form. 
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20.  Twenty-fifth  week. — The  practice  of  this  week  is  devoted  to  the  ma- 
terial drawn  from  arithmetic  lesson  or  series  of  lessons.  The  page  may 
be  made  up  as  follows: 

Arithmetic 

Paul  Feb.  3 

3  274 

65  618 

83  320 

41  760 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  have  the  columns  straight,  es- 
pecially in  the  examples  in  which  the  numbers  of  different  sizes  are 
written. 

21.  Twenty-sixth  week. — Use  of  spelling  exercise: 

Spelling 
almost  half  right 

buy  here  some 

could  know  week 

done  would  once 

The  words  of  this  exercise  may  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a  spelling 
lesson  as  follows:  First  dictate  the  words  to  the  class,  using  each 
word  in  a  sentence.  Second,  tell  the  pupils  to  compare  their  words 
with  the  copy  of  the  words  correctly  written.  Third,  have  each  pupil 
make  a  list  of  the  words  he  misspelled  and  devote  special  practice  to 
them.  After  this  introduction  the  words  may  be  treated,  as  composing 
a  writing  exercise. 

22.  Twenty-seventh  week. — A  language  exercise  similar  to  the  one  used 
for  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  weeks  may  be  used. 

Language 

March  Mar. 

There  were  no  houses  nor  street  cars.  Trees  grew  along  the  river. 

23.  Twenty-eighth  week. — This  week  is  devoted  to  practice  on  materials 
drawn  from  the  language  exercise.  The  following  letters  and  combina- 
tions may  be  used:  I,  o,  u,  y,  b,  buy,  boy,  v,  e,  i,  r,  ve,  ver,  river,  h, 
here,  ho,  1c,  Ten,  Icicle,  sss,  ses,  ees,  ere,  rew. 

24.  Twenty-ninth  week. — Give  practice  on  the  word  "April"  and  the  ab- 
breviation "Apr. "  and  the  capital  A.  The  following  words  and  their 
capitals  may  also  be  used :  ' '  Harry  ",  "  Kate ' ',  and  ' '  John '  \  Addi- 
ditional  practice  may  be  given  to  the  words  written  with  the  letters 
widely  spaced,  such  as  the  words  "house",  and  "along".  This  prac- 
tice is  to  develop  free  sideward  movement  of  the  hand. 

25.  Thirtieth  week. — This  week  is  given  to  practice  on  the  remaining 
capitals.  Use  the  words  "Vivian",  and  "Violet"  as  occasion  for 
practice  on  the  capital  V.  Use  the  name  "United  States"  and  give 
practice  of  the  U.  Add  then  the  capitals  W,  X,  ¥,  and  Z.  Give  prac- 
tice also  on  the  digits. 

26.  Thirty-first  week. — Devote  this  week  to  another  spelling  exercise.  The 
following  words  should  be  used: 

May  June  Jan. 

clock  green  please 

coming  jump  snow 

easy  letter  sweet 

first  too  poor 

Give  special  practice  to  words  which  have  difficult  letter  combinations 

or  a  difficult  rhythm. 
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27.  Thirty-second  week. — Give  practice  on  the  names  of  the  summer 
months  and  their  abbreviations.  The  following  letter  and  letter  com- 
binations may  also  be  used: 

p,  po,  pi,  pp,  please 

ft  fh  ftfe,  rs>  st>  first 

oc,  om,  or,  ow,  wi,  we,  wo 

These  letter  combinations  are  selected  because  they  represent  peculiar 

difficulties. 

28.  Thirty-third  week. — Give  a  review  exercise.  The  following  words  and 
capital  letters  may  be  used:  A,  F,  G,  H,  J,  K,  P,  G,  E,  S,  T,  V,  W, 
X,  Y,  Z,  Wednesday,  Thursday. 

29.  Eemaining  weeks. — During  the  remaining  weeks,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  preceding  grades,  the  time  may  be  given  to  individual  practice. 
The  pupils  who  are  below  standard  may  spend  their  time  upon  review 
and  the  pupils  who  are  up  to  standard  upon  special  projects.  The  fol- 
lowing words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  are  suitable  for  use  in 
this  grade: 

A — able  M — move 

B — bank  N — night 

C — clock  O — ocean 

D — dress  P — party 

E — even-  Q — queen 

F — fish  R — reach 

G — glass  S — shoe 

H— hide  T— talk 

I — iron  U — upon 

J — joy  V — valley 

K — king  W — watch 

L— light  X  Y— Zoo 

30.  The  following  sentence  is  suitable  to  be  written  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  pupils'  writing  is  up  to  standard: 

I  can  write  this  sentence  in  two  minutes  with  a  quality  of  writing 
equal  to  the  standard  for  the  third  grade. 

31.  See  activities  listed  in  the  General  Suggestions. 

V.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  Grade  Three,  the  child  should  show  the  quality  of  writing 
indicated  in  Freeman's  Handwriting  Measuring  Scale  for  Grade  Three, 
a  speed  of  40  letters  a  minute  and  a  good  writing  position. 
Further  attainments  are  indicated  in  the  Objectives  listed  above. 

VI.  For  Bibliography  see  under  Grade  One 


Grade  Four 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

This  grade  represents  a  turning  point  in  the  child's  training  and  writing. 
As  a  result  of  his  general  physical  and  mental  maturity,  and  of  the 
training  which  he  has  previously  received,  the  child  is  now  ready  for 
rather  intensive  drill.  Writing  as  a  means  of  expression  has  been  es- 
tablished. It  is  now  safe  to  carry  on  a  certain  amount  of  intensive  drill 
which  is  not  closely  related  to  the  subject  matter  or  meaning.  There  must 
not  be  a  complete  separation,  however,  between  meaning  and  drill. 
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II.  Objectives 

A.  Kefining  and  perfecting  the  child's  writing 

B.  Maintaining  and   extending  the   desirable  habits   and   skills   attained  in 
the  primary  grades 

C.  Gradual  reduction  in  the  size  of  handwriting  to  the  more  commonly  ac- 
cepted standards 

D.  Further  development  of  self-criticism  and  correction  of  writing  defects 

III.  Materials 

Correlated  Handwriting  Teachers'  Manual  for  Grade  Four,  or  the  complete 

Teachers'  Manual 

Correlated  Handwriting  Practice  Book  No.  4 

Correlated  Handwriting  Compendium  No.  4 

Freeman's  Handwriting  Measuring  Scale  for  Grade  Four 

Paper,  pens  and  penholders  as  in  the  Grade  Three 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Manual  for  this 
grade. 

B.  Content 

The  necessity  for  intensive  practice  and  the  characteristics  of  good 
writing  may  be  brought  home  to  the  child  by  making  these  matters  the 
subject  of  the  text  material  which  he  writes.  Such  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  appropriate :  ' '  The  pen  is  grasped  lightly ",  il  The  pen 
moves  freely  and  easily  ".  "  The  wrist  is  held  nearly  level ".  "  T,he  paper 
is  tilted  somewhat  to  the  left".  If  the  class  is  sufficiently  independent 
the  pupils  may  investigate  the  subject  and  formulate  sentences  of  their 
own  which  deal  with  characteristics  of  good  handwriting.  As  a  child 
grows  older  the  necessity  of  selecting  vocabulary  which  is  within  his  ex- 
perience is  not  so  great,  but  still  the  words  which  he  practices  should 
be  chiefly  the  most  common  words  and  the  ones  which  are  appropriate 
to  his  stage  of  maturity.  The  exercises  may  consist,  to  a  limited  extent, 
of  the  customary  ovals  and  ' '  push  and  pull ' '  exercises,  but  they  should 
include  also  individual  letters  and  many  examples  of  spaced  letter  ex- 
ercises. Such  an  exercise  consists  of  writing  the  same  letter  with  a  con- 
necting stroke  but  spaced  two  or  three  times  wider  than  is  usual.  A  good 
deal  of  special  practice  may  be  given  to  capitals. 

C.  Correlation 

Emphasis  should  continue  to  be  given  to  correlation  of  both  types,  name- 
ly, using  material  from  other  subjects  in  the  writing  periods  and  super- 
vising and  checking  up  on  the  pupils'  writing  in  the  other  subjects. 

D.  Size  and  style 

The  size  of  the  writing  may  be  somewhat  reduced  and  the  style  may  ap- 
proach that  of  more  mature  writing. 

1R.  General  procedure 

As  already  indicated,  there  should  be  considerable  increase  in  the  em- 
phasis upon  drill  in  this  grade.  This  should  include  exercises  for  the 
development  of  free  rhythmic  movement.  This  movement  may  be  de- 
veloped in  part  by  the  use  of  counting  and  in  part  by  formal  drills. 
Counting  should  be  done  not  only  on  the  formal  drills  but  also  on  the 
simpler  letters   and   letter   combinations.   Counting   may   be   by   numbers 
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or  descriptive  count,  as  up,  up,  over.  Writing  instruction  should  be  in- 
dividualized either  by  grouping  according  to  ability  or  by  some  form  of 
individual  attention  or  individual  instruction. 
In  this  grade  and  the  following,  no  more  detailed  exercises  for  the  year's 
work  will  be  indicated.  If  the  teacher  follows  the  suggestions  here  given, 
the  manual  for  the  grade,  and  correlates  the  work  with  other  subjects, 
the  writing  should  progress  normally.  The  teacher  should  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  drilling  for  improvement  in  these  grades.  No  new  points  are  to  be 
introduced.  In  the  primary  grades  all  letters  and  all  combinations  of  letters 
were  taught.  Those  skills  and  habits  need  to  be  maintained,  extended  and 
strengthened.  However,  if  the  teacher  wishes  greater  detail  in  the  writing 
exercises,  she  may  refer  to  Dr.  Freeman's  A  Course  of  Study  in  Handwriting 
for  the  necessary  suggestions. 

Part  of  the  time  may  be  given  to  learning  a  good  style  of  printing.  A  good 
style  of  letter  should  be  selected  for  copy.  Pupils  will  have  occasion  to  use 
printing  for  various  purposes  and  they  should  know  how  to  print  fairly 
well.  Posters  and  booklets  may  be  made  with  printing.  Lightly  written 
guide  lines  may  be  used  to  keep  lines  straight. 
See  list  of  activities  in  General  Suggestions. 

V.  Attainments  % 

By  the  end  of  Grade  Four,  the  child  should  show  the  quality  of  writing  in- 
dicated in  Freeman's   Handwriting  Scale   for   Grade  Four,   a  speed   of  50 
letters  a  minute,  and  a  better  writing  position  than  in  earlier  grades. 
Further  attainments  are  indicated  in  the  Objectives  listed  above. 

VI.  For  Bibliography  see  under  Grade  Five 


Grade  Five 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

During  this  grade,  the  purpose  of  the  writing  practice  should  be  a  refine- 
ment of  the  skill,  the  foundation  for  which  was  laid  in  the  previous  grade. 
Drill  should  be  on  letter  formation  in  words  used  in  sentences,  rather  than 
on  isolated  letters. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  further  develop  the  abilty  to  write  with  ease  of  movement  in  a  cor- 
rect writing  position 

B.  To. further  develop  the  ability  to  make  good  letter  forms,  difficult  let- 
ter combinations,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  lines 

C.  To  develop  further  the  habit  of  self-criticism  and  evaluation  of  results 
through  comparison  with  accepted   standards  and  scales 

D.  To   further   reduce  the  size   of  writing  to   a  more  compact  and  a  more 
matured  style 

E.  To  recognize  the  need  for  consistent  practice  to  overcome  writing  defects 

F.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  general  value  and  uses  of  writing  in 
school  and  life  situations 

III.  Materials 

Correlated  Handwriting  Teachers'  Manual  for  Grade  Five,  or  the  Complete 
Teachers'  Manual 
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Correlated  Handwriting  Practice  Book  No.  5 
Correlated  Handwriting  Compendium  No.  5 
Freeman's  Handwriting  Measuring  Scale  for  Grade  Five 
Other  materials  are  the  same  as  in  Grade  Four. 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Manual  for  this 
grade. 

B.  Content 

Two  types  of  content  are  suitable  for  this  grade.  In  addition  to  the 
subject  matter  drawn  from  the  other  subjects,  as  in  the  case  of  each 
grade,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  pupil  in  this  grade  to  gather  together 
specimens  of  forms  and  examples  of  writing  which  are  used  outside  of 
school.  Such  uses  as  appear  in  addressing  envelopes,  writing  checks, 
making  out  money  orders  and  deposit  slips  will  be  found  useful.  Ex- 
amples will  be  given  in  the  exercises.  They  may  be  supplemented  by 
special  projects  carried  on  by  individuals  or  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

C.  Correlation 

Specimen  forms  of  correlation  will  be  illustrated  in  the  exercises.  These 
should  be  supplemented  by  examples  drawn  from  the  work  of  the  grade 
in  geography,  history,  language  or  hygiene. 

D.  Size  and  style 

The  writing  may  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  Grade  Four  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  compact.  It  should  begin  to  take  on  some  individuality  and 
maturity  in  appearance. 

E.  General  procedure 

The  method  which  is  pursued  in  Grade  Four  is  to  be  continued.  There 
is  some  emphasis  upon  formal  drill.  Formal  drill  should  be  introduced 
as  the  occasion  is  presented  by  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  im- 
provement on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  There  should  be  an  emphasis  upon 
the  development  of  rhythmic  ,  fluent  movement  and  style  of  writing. 
Emphasis  should  further  be  placed  upon  the  analysis  and  self-criticism 
directed  by  the  pupil  toward  his  own  writing.  (See  suggestions  made  in 
Grade  Four  under  General  Procedure.) 
See  activities  listed  in  the  General  Suggestions. 

V.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  Grade  Five,   the  child  should   show   the   quality   of  writing 
indicated  in  Freeman's  Handwriting  Scale  for  Grade  Five,  a  speed  of  60 
letters  a  minute,  and  a  better  writing  position  than  in  earlier  grades. 
Further  attainments  are  indicated  in  the  Objectives  listed  above. 

VI.  Bibliography  for  Writing  in  Intermediate  Grades 

Freeman,  F.  N.,  Handwriting  in  the  Intermediate  Gradas,  in  Classroom  Teacher 
Vol.   VIII,   Classroom  Teacher,   Inc.,   Chicago,   1927 


Grade  Six 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  work  in  this  grade  should  complete  the  development  of  those  skills  and 
habits  necessary  to  good  writing. 
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II.  Objectives 

A.  To  complete  the  development  of  those  skills  and  habits  which  are  nec- 
cessary  to  meet  all  general  writing  needs 

B.  To  establish  an  individual  writing  habit  that  is  fairly  proficient  as  to 
form,  fluency,  movement  and  speed 

C.  To  further  develop  appreciation  of  the  use  and  value  of  writing  in  ordi- 
nary social  life  and  in  particular  vocations 

D.  To  develop  sufficient  self-criticism  and  watchfulness  of  his  own  writing 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  quality  of  writing  after 
the  completion  of  this  grade 

III.  Materials 

Correlated  Handwriting  Teachers'  Manual  for  Grade  Six,  or  the  Complete 

Teachers'  Manual 

Correlated  Handwriting  Practice  Book  No.  6 

Correlated  Handwriting  Compendium  No.  6 

Freeman 's  Handwriting  Scale  for  Grade  Six 

Other  materials  are  the  same  as  in  Grade  Five. 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Manual  for  this 
grade. 

B.  Content 

The  content  includes  the  material  drawn  from  the  other  subjects  which 
are  studied  and  also  materials  drawn  from  various  vocations,  particularly 
the  clerical  occupations.  The  topics  which  are  suggested  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  materials  gathered  by  members  or  committees  of  the  class 
from  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Practice  in  ordinary  script  may 
be  supplemented  by  practice  in  lettering. 

C.  Correlation 

Correlation  is  to  be  continued  as  suggested  under  Content  above. 

D.  Size  and  style 

The  writing  may  become  a  little  smaller  and  possibly  a  little  more  com- 
pact. It  should  show  a  greater  maturity  than  in  earlier  grades.  Indi- 
viduality in  writing  should  be  noticeable  but  not  too  marked. 

E.  General  procedure 

There  is  no  new  emphasis  in  method.  There  should  be  consistent  practice 
for  legibility,  smooth  rapid  writing,  and  steady  easy  movement.  "At  the 
time  pupils  reach  the  sixth  grade,  the  desirable  habits  and  skills  in- 
volved in  handwriting  should  be  automatic,  or  nearly  so.  A  diagnostic 
test  given  early  in  the  year  will  reveal  the  situation.  Upon  the  results 
of  this  test  a  program  should  be  planned  for  maintenance  and  extension 
of  certain  habits  and  skills  and  for  other  remedial  measures.  As  in  other 
grades  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  group  pupils  according  to  their 
special  needs.  Individual  instruction  should  also  be  given.  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Freeman  says  that  the  most  effective  method  in  handwriting  is  probably 
one  which  combines  the  advantages  of  group  and  of  individual  instruc- 
tion".— Kansas  City  Course  of  Study.  (See  suggestions  given  in  Grade 
Four  under  General  Procedure.) 
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Pinal  Progress  Exercise.  The  following  letter  is  suggested  for  practice: 

Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
June  15,  193 — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Thompson, 
634  N.  17th  Street, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Dear  Father  and  Mother: 

I  am  writing  to  show  you  the  progress  I  have  made  in  handwriting 
this  year.  This  letter  is  equal  to  the  sixth  grade  standard.  I  can  now 
write  as  well  as  most  grown  people  need  to  write,  but  I  expect  to  do  still 
better  next  year. 

Your  loving  daughter  (or  son) 

Name 

This  letter  is  a  suitable  final  exercise  for  the  year's  work.  The  pupils 
who  write  up  to  the  standard  may  actually  write  such  a  letter  and  take 
It  to  their  parents.  The  letter  may  well  have  the  signature  of  the  teacher 
or  the  principal  to  certify  that  the  pupil's  writing  has  been  brought 
up  to  the  standard  for  the  sixth  grade.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  pupils  may  devote  additional  practice  to  the  Progress  Exercise  or  to 
review.  Those  who  are  up  to  standard  may  spend  their  time  practicing  a 
good  style  of  printing. 

V.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  Grade  Six,  the  child  should  show  the  quality  of  writing  in- 
dicated  in    Freeman's    Handwriting   Scale    for    Grade   Six,    a   speed    of    70 
letters  a  minute,  and  a  consistently  good  writing  position. 
Further  attainments  are  indicated  in  the  Objectives  listed  above. 

VI.  For  Bibliography  see  under  Grade  Five 


Grades  Seven  and  Eight  or  the  Junior  High  School 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

A  course  in  writing  for  these  grades  must  be  so  organized  as  to  meet  the 
various  conditions  and  to  be  applicable  to  various  methods  of  procedure. 
In  some  schools  handwriting  may  not  be  taught  at  all  in  the  Junior  High 
School.  In  other  schools  the  pupils  whose  work  is  not  up  to  standard  may  be 
required  to  continue  practice  and  those  whose  writing  is  up  to  standard 
may  be  excused.  In  still  other  schools  writing  may  be  required  of  all  pupils. 
In  rural  schools  it  should  very  probably  be  required  that  all  children  in  these 
two  grades  write  regularly  at  the  regular  writing  period.  The  aim  of  the 
course  will  depend  upon  which  of  these  procedures  is  followed,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  course  is  treated  will  depend  upon  the  aim. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  bring  the  writing  of  every  pupil  up  to  a  reasonable  general  standard 

B.  To  establish  an  individual  writing  habit  that  is  fairly  proficient  as  to 
form,  fluency,  movement  and  speed 

C.  To  give  additional  training  to  those  pupils  who  are  looking  forward  to 
preparation  for  a  clerical  vocation 

III.  Materials 

Correlated  Handwriting  Junior  High  School  Manual  (for  grades  7-9)  or 
Correlated  Handwriting  Complete  Teachers'  Manual 
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The   Zaner   Handwriting   Scales   and    Standards    for   Grammar    Grades   and 

High  Schools 

Pen,  paper  and  ink  as  for  the  preceding  grades 

IV.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  The    teacher    should    follow    the    suggestions    of    the    Manual    for    these 
grades. 

B.  Content 

The  course  should  begin  with  a  preliminary  test  by  means  of  which  a 
distinction  can  be  made  between  the  pupils  who  are  up  to  standard  and 
those  who  are  below  standard.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
directions  and  exercises  which  are  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
fundamentals  of  handwriting.  The  fundamentals  include  posture,  posi- 
tion, movement  and  rhythm,  and  form.  This  general  review  is  followed 
by  a  diagnostic  test  which  introduces  the  student  to  concentrated  prac- 
tice upon  detailed  elements  of  the  writing.  This  practice  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refining  the  student's  skill  and  enabling  him  to  reach  a  higher 
level  of  attainment.  The  remainder  of  the  course  consists  of  a  variety  of 
applications  of  handwriting  to  social  life  and  to  business. 

C.  Correlation 

The  course  which  is  outlined  may  be  supplemented  indefinitely  by  in- 
troducing for  practice  the  materials  which  are  drawn  from  the  other 
subjects.  A  wider  type  of  correlation  may  also  be  introduced  by  bring- 
ing in  from  business  or  from  other  activities  outside  the  school  examples 
of  handwriting  which  offer  opportunity  for  special  practice. 

D.  General  procedure 

In  recognition  of  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent  the  method  in  this 
course  makes  prominent  the  practice  upon  types  of  writing  which  are 
evidently  of  use  and  value,  but  utilizes  drill  when  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  attain  the  necessary  skill  to  write  these  specimens  satisfactorily. 
Because  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  this  course  can  be  used  in  the 
two  grades  involved,  a  detailed  chronological  schedule  will  not  be  out- 
lined, but  the  work  will  be  grouped  into  three  parts  having  to  do  with 
a  preliminary  test  and  the  general  review  following;  the  diagnostic  test 
with  specialized  practice;  and  the  practice  upon  various  parts  of  busi- 
ness writing.  (See  below.) 

E.  Preliminary  test  and  general  review 

1.  The  sentence  below  should.be  written  in  two  minutes: 

' '  I  can  write  the  words  in  this  sentence  within  two  minutes  with 
easy  and  fluent  movement  and  with  a  legibility  and  speed  equal  to 
the  standard  for  the  elementary  school. " 

Follow  this  by  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  capital  letters.  Conclude  the 
test  by  writing  all  the  digits  three  times. 

Papers  should  be  scored  by  comparing  the  form  of  the  pupil's  writing 
with  one  of  the  standardized  scales  or  with  a  special  scale  which  is 
constructed  for  use  in  the  Junior  High  School.  The  speed  is  to  be 
scored  in  terms  of  number  of  letters  per  minute.  If  the  pupil  has 
written  the  entire  sentence  in  two  minutes  he  has  written  at  the  rate 
of  about  seventy  letters  a  minute,  which  is  satisfactory  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Junior  High  School. 

If  pupils  are  to  be  classified  according  to  ability  those  who  fall  below 
the  standard  in  either  speed  or  form  may  be  put  into  one  group  and 
those  who  exceed  the  standard  may  be  put  in  the  other  group.    The 
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pupils  of  the  lower  group  should  go  through  the  following  general 
review  thoroughly  and  carefully  while  the  pupils  of  the  upper  group 
may  omit  it  or  may  go  through  it  rapidly. 

2.  Position — Position  is  the  first  of  the  fundamentals  in  handwriting  to 
be  studied  in  this  series  of  review  exercises.  First  call  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  body  and  continue  practice  with  the  attention  on  this 
feature  until  the  position  is  reasonably  satisfactory 

As  the  first  text  to  be  written  the  following  may  be  used: 

Position 

One  must  always  take  the  right  position  by  sitting  well  back 

in  his  seat 
The  same  sentence  may  be  used  over  a  number  of  times  while  the 
pupil  adjusts  his  position  and  pays  attention  to  keeping  his  body  in 
the  correct  position.  After  he  has  become  somewhat  accustomed  to 
this  situation  he  may  practice  some  of  the  details  of  the  sentence. 
For  example,  he  may  develop  the  capital  O.by  using  the  ovals.  This 
may  be  followed  by  practicing  the  small  o's,  finishing  with  retraced 
exercises.  He  may  then  take  such  combinations  as  os,  on,  ta,  ale,  ba,  ri, 
and  eat. 
Follow  the  same  general  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  other  elements. 

3.  Hand  position. — The  text  for  this  exercise  is  as  follows: 

"Place  the  hand  so  that  it  rests  on  the  nails  of  the  last  two  fingers. 
Please  do  not  let  the  hand  turn  over  on  its  side. "  Use  for  develop- 
ment the  capital  P,  small  p,  and  a  series  of  letters  joined  together. 
The  position  of  the  hand  is  a  more  complicated  affair  than  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  and  requires  more  detailed  study.  Pupils  may  come 
to  the  junior  high  schools  from  various  elementary  schools  or  from 
various  towns,  and  they  may  have  had  diversity  of  training.  A  good 
deal  of  attention  may  need  to  be  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  satis- 
factory hand  position  and  grasp  of  the  pen  holder. 

4.  Position  of  the  paper. — This  is  the  text:  "Each  pupil  should  keep 
his  paper  in  front  of  him.  The  paper  is  tilted  to  the  left."  The  posi- 
tion of  the  paper  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  but  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  to  find  the  paper  in  a  very  bad  position  and  to  observe 
faults  of  writing  which  are  due  to  this  bad  position.  Practice  on  the 
sentence  may  be  followed  by  development  of  the  e  beginning  with  the 
direct  oval,  practice  on  the  small  e  separate  and  connected,  and  prac- 
tice on  various  other  letters  such  as  the  I,  le,  written  alternately,  and 
so  on. 

5.  Movement  and  rhythm. — This  is  a  very  important  phase  of  writing 
and  will  probably  require  much  more  prolonged  practice  than  the 
elements  of  position.  They  may  begin  by  using  the  text  "Let  your 
arm  move  when  you  write.  Eun  your  hand  along  the  line." 

The  phase  of  movement  which  is  here  emphasized  is  the  sideward 
movement  of  the  arm.  Do  not  insist  that  the  pupils  form  the  letters 
entirely  by  the  arm  movement.  Do  not  urge  the  pupils  to  try  to 
exclude  every  vestige  of  finger  movement.  If  the  proper  degree  of 
sideward  swing  of  the  arm  and  the  proper  rythm  are  secured  the 
fingers  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

To  develop  sideward  movement  use  laterally-spaced  letter  exercises. 
Do  not,  however,  allow  the  practice  upon  these  exercises  to  develop  a 
scrawled  style.  Have  the  pupils  write  the  words  in  their  ordinary  text 
fairly  compactly;  that  is,  have  the  letters  in  the  words  spaced  fairly 
close  together.  In  addition  to  the  laterally  spaced  exercises  the  vari- 
ous formal  drills  such  as  the  ovals  and  the  "push  and  pull",  may  be 
used    in    moderation.    The    double    loop    horizontal    exercises    and    the 
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"over-and-under "  swing  of  the  horizontal  line  may  also  be  used. 
These  exercises  are  all  made  with  retraced  lines. 

In  addition  to  these  more  formal  exercises  practice  may  be  devoted 
to  letters  or  combinations  of  letters  which  cause  difficulty.  The  sen- 
tences which  are  suggested  for  these  exercises  may  be  supplemented 
by  other  sentences  drawn  from  other  sources. 

6.  Writing  to  a  count.- — Ehythm  in  writing  is  developed  in  part  by 
writing  to  a  count.  Counting  may  be  used  on  the  small  letters  or  on 
the  capital  letters.  Introduce  the  subject  by  using  the  following  text: 

Counting 

When  we  march,  we  step  in  time. 

We  write  the  letter  strokes  in  time. 
Have  the  following  capital  letters  written  to  the  count  "One-two": 
0,  A,  C.  Have  the  following  written  to  the  count  "one-two-three": 
E,  G,  L,  S,  P.  Have  the  following  written  to  the  count  "one-two- 
three-four":  B  and  B.  In  addition  to  these  capitals,  have  a  number 
of  simple  words  or  single  small  letters  written  to  the  count.  For 
example,  the  word  "we"  is  written  to  the  count  "one-two-three,  one- 
,two".  The  word  "in"  may  be  written  to  the  count,  "One-two-three- 
four".  If  the  children  have  difficulty  in  following  the  count  they 
should  be  allowed  to  write  more  slowly  until  they  can  speed  up  without 
losing  time.  Children  whose  writing  is  slow,  cramped,  or  irregular  may 
spend  with  profit  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  writing  the  simpler 
letters  or  the  capital  letters  to  a  count. 

7.  Letter  forms — For  this  exercise  use  separately  the  capital  letters,  the 
small  letters  and  the  digits.  Have  the  pupils  criticise  each  letter  in- 
dividually, comparing  it  with  the  standard.  Special  letter  exercises 
should  be  used  to  help  in  the  correction  of  the  faults  which  are  dis- 
covered. After  practice  has  been  had  on  a  letter  individually,  and 
improvement  has  been  obtained,  the  letter  may  be  written  in  a  word. 
Pupils  whose  letter  forms  are  poor  may  profitably  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  on  the  practice  of  the  individual  letters. 

F.  Diagnostic  test  and  progress 

1.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  good  citizens, — good  citizens  in  our  family,  in 
our  school,  in  our  town,  in  our  country,  in  our  world.  Good  citizens  are 
loyal.  They  play  for  the  team,  and  not  for  themselves  alone.  They 
work  to  make  their  school  better,  and  not  merely  to  get  a  good  posi- 
tion for  themselves.  They  hold  the  welfare  of  their  country  above  the 
welfare    of   their   party. 

2.  Eegularity  of  alignment 

Each  pupil  should  first  examine  his  writing  with  the  aid  of  the 
teacher  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  regular  in  alignment.  In 
order  to  do  this  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  along  the  bottoms  and 
the  tops  of  the  single  space  letters.  If  many  of  the  letters  do  not 
touch  this  line,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  alignment  is  poor.  Poor 
alignment  is  probably  due  to  poor  movement  and  poor  coordination. 
Good  alignment  should  be  attained  by  improving  the  general  ease  and 
fluency  of  movement.  Poor  alignment  may  also  be  due  to  failure  to 
maintain  a  constant  position.  The  position  of  the  hand,  paper  and 
the  arm,  etc.,  should  remain  the  same.  Eegularity  of  alignment  may 
also  be  practiced  by  writing  a  series  of  connected  letters.  Begin  first 
with  one  space  letters,  such  as  the  u  and  the  r,%,  then  write  letters 
which  alternate  the  one  space  letters  and  the  tall  letters.  For  this 
exercise  le  and  h  may  be  written. 

3.  Eegularity  of  spacing 

The  pupils  should  examine  their  writing  to  see  whether  there  are 
faults  in  spacing.  First  look  at  and  consider  spacing  between  letters. 
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The  letters  should  neither  be  too  crowded  nor  too  widely  spread. 
Letters  which  are  too  crowded  make  the  writing  illegible  and  letters 
too  widely  spread  wastes  space.  The  letters  should  be  fairly  compactly 
spaced  and  the  spacing  should  be  regular.  The  spacing  between  words 
and  between  lines  should  next  be  considered.  A  good  rule  is  to  begin 
the  stroke  of  a  new  word  directly  under  the  stroke  of  the  preceding 
word.  Lines  should  be  spaced  widely  enough  apart  so  that  the  letters 
do  not  overlap  and  so  that  there  is  a  clear  space  between.  Arrangement 
on  the  page  should  be  studied.  The  heading  should  not  be  crowded  too 
near  the  top  of  the  page  and  there  should  be  a  space  between  the 
heading  and  the  body  of  the  writing  matter.  There  should  be  a 
margin  of  about  an  inch  on  the  left  side  of  the  page  and  a  half  inch 
on  the  right.    There  should  also  be  a  margin  at  the  bottom. 

4.  Eegularity  of  slant 

The  pupils  may  estimate  the  regularity  of  slant  of  their  writing  by 
drawing  dotted  lines  through  the  tall  letters  and  then  counting  the 
number  which  are  noticeably  different  in  slant  from  the  rest.  They 
should  then  practice  individual  sentences,  trying  to  keep  the  slant 
uniform.  If  the  slant  becomes  greater  toward  the  end  of  the  line, 
special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  it  uniform  at  this  point.  This 
may  be  done  by  turning  the  hand  over  slightly  more,  or  by  shifting 
the  arms  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  Exercises  in  uniformity  of  slant 
consist  of  a  succession  of  letters  having  extensions  above  and  below 
the  line. 

5.  Letter  formation 

In  order  to  study  letter  formation  a  special  practice  sentence  may  be 
used  instead  of  taking  one  from  the  text  of  the  Progress  Exercise. 
Choose  a  sentence  which  contains  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  such 
as  "A  quick  brown  fox  jumped  over  the  lazy  dog".  Each  pupil 
should  study  every  letter  of  his  sentence.  A  good  device  is  to  prepare 
a  slip  of  paper  with  a  small  hole  cut  out.  This  slip  may  be  placed 
so  as  to  expose  one  letter  at  a  time.  If  the  letter  cannot  be  read  out 
of  its  connection  in  the  word,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
letter  formation.  The  pupil  should  then  practice  each  letter  singly 
until  he  has  removed  whatever  faults  appear  in  it.  Poor  letter  forma- 
tion may  be  due  to  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  letter,  to  jerky  or  ir- 
regular movement,  or  to  undue  haste. 

The  difficulty  should  be  diagnosed  and  the  pupil  should  then  attempt 
to  overcome  it. 

6.  Eeview  of  capitals  and  abbreviations 

The  following  list  of  abbreviations  contain  the  capital  letters  classi- 
fied according  to  similarity  of  movement  and  form.  The  abbreviations 
should  be  practiced  and  then  the  capital  letters  practiced  separately. 
A.  D.,  Apr.,  Aug.,  C.O.D.,  Etc.,  Oct.,  Dec,  Dr.,  B.C.,  P.O.,  Prof.,  Kev., 
la.,  Jan.,  Jr.,  Ga.,  Feb.,  Fri.,  Fla.,  Thurs.,  Tues.,  La.,  Sat.,  Sun., 
A.M.,  P.M.,  Mar.,  Mon.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Nov.,  Hon.,  Kans.,  Que.,  U.S.,  Vt., 
Wed.,  Y.M.C.A.,  X,  Zoll 

Give  special  attention  to  the  form  of  each  capital  letter  and  have  it 
practiced  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  correct  the  faults  that  may  appear 
in  it. 

After  the  abbreviations  in  the  entire  series  have  been  practiced  they 
should  be  written  together  and  compared  with  a  standard  exercise  or 
with  a  scale. 
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7.  Letter  of  application 

In  order  to  test  a  pupil's  ability  to  apply  his  practice  in  practical 
form  the  next  exercise  is  a  letter  of  application.  A  specimen  letter 
is  given  below.  City>  Date 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jones, 

Mgr.  Iroquois  Steel  Co. 
Springfield,  111. 
Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Would  you  be  interested  in  the  qualifications  of  a  young  man  to 
help  you  during  the  period  this  summer  when  your  regular  men  are 
on  vacations? 

I  am  a  student  in  the school  at 

present  and  vacation  begins My 

reason  for  writing  to  you  is  that  I  have  decided  that  I  should  like, 
if  possible,  to  enter  the  steel  industry  when  I  finish  school. 

I  expect  to  be  in  Springfield  May  30.  May  I  call  upon  you  for  an 

interview  at  that  time?  di«JMAi«  ^^c 

Sincerely  yours, 

After  the  pupil*  has  written  this  or  a  similar  letter,  it  should  be  ex- 
amined from  the  point  of  view  of  all  the  characteristics  of  good  writ- 
ing,— spacing  and  arrangement,  uniformity,  quality  of  line,  letter 
formation,  and  general  neatness.  If  it  is  not  up  to  the  standard,  the 
pupil  should  review  the  exercises  which  are  designed  to  correct  his 
chief  faults. 

G.  Applied  writing  and  correlation 

1.  The  first  exercise  is  called  Progress  Exercise  No.  4  and  gives  prac- 
tice in  writing  the  numerals.  The  same  exercise  as  was  given  for  the 
sixteenth  week  of  grade  six  may  be  used.  Other  similar  exercises  for 
practice  may  be  worked  by  the  pupils  or  by  the  teacher 
Additional  types  of  practical  or  applfed  writing  which  should  be 
practiced  are  the  following: 

A  bank  check 

An  envelope  properly  addressed 

Salutation  and  complimentary  close  of  social  and  business  letters 

A  journal  page 

A  ledger  page 

A  cash  book  page 

A  group  of  numbers  written  in  tabular  arrangement 

A  receipt 

A  promissory  note 

Address 

Various  groups  may  be  written  in  varied  arrangement  and  numbers 

of  various  sizes. 

2.  Spelling 

A  spelling  exercise  makes  a  suitable  form  of  correlation  between 
writing  and  spelling.  The  following  words  constitute  a  suitable  list 
for  the  Junior  High  School: 

abundance  committee  majority 

accuse  conference  provision 

acknowledge  discipline  recommend 

acquaintance  endeavor  restaurant 

acquire  essential  sacrifice 

advertise  financial  sufficient 

campaign  guarantee  sympathy 

circumstance  immediate  various 
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These  words  should  be  dictated  as  a  spelling  exercise.  Each  pupil 
should  then  determine  which  words  he  has  missed  and  give  especial 
attention  to  them.  After  the  words  have  been  presented  in  this  way 
they  should  be  practiced  from  the  point  of  view  of  handwriting. 

3.  Language 

An  exercise  in  correlation  with  language  may  be  used  by  giving 
sentences  illustrating  the  right  use  of  words.  The  following  sentences 
are  suitable: 

a.  Try  to  improve  every  time  you  practice 

b.  There  were  no  grades  on  their  papers 

c.  We  arrived  at  the  station  on  time 

d.  There  are  thirty  days  in  April 

e.  We  waited  an  hour  for  the  train 

f.  John  said  it  was  he  and  I  said  it  was  I 

g.  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer 

h.  He  doesn't  try  to  avoid  responsibility 

4.  Supplementary  exercises 

Three  supplementary  exercises  dealing  with  the  general  subject  of 
handwriting  in  school  and  life  are  given  for  additional  practice.  The 
first  one  is  entitled  "A  Class  Creed". 

a.  A  class  creed 

I  believe  in  Class  Spirit — the  foundation  of  all  motives  in  school 
life. 

I  believe  that  success  and  achievement  are  only  obtained  by  class 
and  school  unity,  cooperation  and  team  work. 

I  acknowledge  that  to  be  a  member  of  a  progressive  and  worth- 
while class  I  must  attend  to  myself  only — not  to  others. 

The  second  exercise  deals  with  an  important  problem  in  the  life  of  the 

youth : 

b.  How  to  choose  our  life  work 

The  first  step  in  choosing  our  life  work  is  to  discover  what  kind  of 
work  we  are  best  fitted  for  and  what  we  could  do  with  most  en- 
thusiasm. Then  we  should  learn  what  kind  of  schooling  or  training 
is  necessary  to  fit  us  for  the  occupation  we  would  like  to  enter. 

c.  The  last  of  these  is  a  bit  of  philosophy  from  the  Sanscrit: 
For  Yesterday  is  but  a  Dream. 

And  Tomorrow  is  only  a  Vision. 

But  Today  well  lived 

Makes  every  Yesterday  a  Dream  of  Happiness, 

And  every  Tomorrow  a  Vision  of  Hope. 

Look  well,  therefore,  to  this  Day! 

Such  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn. 
These  selections  may  be  used  for  a  general  survey  of  all  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  good  writing.  When  special  mistakes  are  found  the  ap- 
propriate types  of  questions  as  suggested  in  the  earlier  exercises  may 
be  used. 

5.  Final  progress  exercise 

The  course  may  be  closed  by  the  final  exercise  in  which  the  pupil 
exhibits  his  ability  to  write  and  at  the  same  time  makes  application 
for  a  certification  to  his  successful  completion  of  the  course.  The  fol- 
lowing text  may  be  used  for  this  exercise. 
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Lexington,  Ky. 

June  19,  193.... 
Mr.  James  Weston,  Principal, 
Junior  High  School, 
Name  of  City 
Dear  Mr.  Weston: 

I  have  completed  the  general  course  in  handwriting  and  believe 
I  have  reached  the  standard  in  writing  for  the  junior  high  school. 
I  am  submitting  my  final  test  and  hope  you  will  find  it  satisfactory. 

Yours  very  truly, 

V.  Attainments 

If  the  pupil's  writing  of  the  text  above  is  up  to  standard  as  measured  by 
The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales  for  Grammar  grades,  with  a  speed  of  at 
least  70  words  a  minute,  he  may  legitimately  be  certified  as  having  met  the 
requirements  of  the  junior  high  school  in  handwriting. 

VI.  Bibliography  for  Writing  in  Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

Lewis  and  Sorenson,  Business  Writing  in   Classroom  Teacher  Vol.  X,  pp.  595- 

604.     Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,   Chicago,    1927 
Freeman,  F.   N.,  The  Teaching  of  Hand-Writing,   Houghton   Mifflin   Company, 

Boston,   1914 
Peterson,   J.    O.,   Plainer   Penmanship,    Bruce   Publishing    Company,   Milwaukee 
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General  Suggestions 


I.  Introduction 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  old  school  and  the  new.  The  old  subject- 
centered  school  dealt  with  the  pupils  as  the  school  thought  they  should  be. 
The  new  child-centered  school  begins  with  the  pupils  as  they  are  and  leads 
them  as  far  as  they  can  go. 

In  the  old  school  penmanship  was  a  slowly  drawn,  beautiful  script  with  the 
emphasis  on  results.  The  new  school  in  penmanship  aims  for  legibility, 
speed,  ease  a*nd  endurance.  The  modern  penmanship  teacher  takes  into 
account  the  nature  of  the  child,  his  interests,  and  his  needs,  and  follows 
methods  of  instruction  approved  by  scientific  findings. 

Handwriting  is  one  of  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 
It  is  a  tool  necessary  in  school  and  in  adult  life  for  which  no  one  has  found 
a  substitute.  Therefore,  it  is  the  job  of  the  school  to  equip  the  pupil  to  meet 
these  needs. 

Pupils  enter  junior  high  school  as  poor  writers  because  of  ineffective  pen- 
manship instruction  in  the  lower  grades  and  their  writing  deteriorates  dur- 
ing their  attendance  because  of  insufficient  training  in  speed  to  meet  the 
needs,  or  because  of  confusing  careless  quality  with  individuality. 
This  course  undertakes  to  set  up  for  the  elementary  grades  objectives, 
standards  of  attainments,  and  principles  which  will,  if  skillfully  employed 
produce  reasonably  good  business  penmen  in  the  sixth  grade,  penmen  who 
will  not  be  penalized  constantly  in  high  school,  college,  and  in  after  life, 
because  of  poor  quality  of  writing. 

II.  General  Objectives 

1.  To  develop  sufficient  skill  to  enable  pupils  to  write  easily,  legibly, 
and  rapidly  enough  to  meet  present  needs  and  social  requirements 

2.  To  equip  the  child  with  methods  of  work  so  that  he  will  attack  his 
writing  intelligently 

3.  To  diagnose  individual  writing  difficulties  and  to  aid  the  child  to 
remedy  them  in  a  way  best  suited  to  his  learning 

4.  To  provide  experiences  which  will  tend  to  develop  in  the  child  more 
power  to  direct  his  own  practice  and  more  ability  to  judge  whether  or 
not  he  is   succeeding  in  that  practice 

5.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship  between  correct  body 
adjustment  and  an  efficient  writing  production 

0.  To  secure  acceptable  and  customary  arrangement  and  form  for  written 
work  (margins,  spacing,  etc.) 

7.  To  develop  a  social  urge  to  use  the  skill  attained  in  all  writing  situa- 
tions 

8.  To  train  pupils  to  be  able  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  to  write 
quality  81,  or  better,  American  Handwriting  Scale,  and  at  the  rate  of 
80  letters  per  minute,  or  -better 
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III.  Text  and  Materials 

Teachers'  Guide  to  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades 

Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades 

Palmer   Method   Handwriting   for   Grades   3-4 

Palmer  Method  Handwriting  for  Grades  5-6 

The  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing  for  Grades  7-8 

West,  P.  V.,  The  American  Handwriting  Scale 

The  Manual  for  The  American  Handwriting  Scale 

Eecord  Blank  for  use  with  The  American  Handwriting  Scale 

The  above  are  published  by  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  Chicago 

Good  paper  medium,  coarse  pen,   and  ink   that  flows  well. 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

Grade  One  50  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Two  75  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Three  75  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Four  100  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Five  100  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Six  75  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Seven  50  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Eight  50  minutes  per  week 

V.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Preparation  of  the  teacher 

Teachers  frequently  underestimate  the  value  of  handwriting  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  all  that  it  requires  in  terms  of  preparation  and  skill.  A 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  the  pyschology,  physiology,  and 
hygiene  of  writing  is  an  important  part  of  the  teacher 's  equipment.  She 
should  also  be  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  results  to  be  attained  and 
of  how  these  results  may  be  measured.  To  teach  handwriting  success- 
fully requires  as  much  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  much  skill,  and  as 
thorough  preparation  as  does  any  other  subject. 

Probably  in  no  other  field  is  it  more  vitally  important  that  the  teacher 
be  an  example  of  what  she  expects  from  the  pupils  than  in  handwriting. 
Satisfactory  results  can  never  be  wholly  attained  by  compelling  chil- 
dren to  imitate  the  copy  in  the  handwriting  book.  The  teacher  in  action 
is  the  most  effective  model.  She  should  be  able  to  give  an  efficient 
blackboard  and  desk  demonstration  of  any  lesson.  She  should,  also,  be 
careful  that  her  own  writing  is  worthy  of  imitation.  In  short,  the  teacher 
should  have  and  apply  at  all  time  the  skill  she  wishes  her  pupils  to 
acquire. 

In  addition  to.  specific  preparation,  boundless  enthusiasm,  cheerfulness 
and  sympathy  are  prime  requisites  of  the  successful  teaching  of  writing. 
Interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  create  and  main- 
tain interest  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Encouragement, 
commendation  and  recognition  of  effort  will  lighten  even  a  hard  task. 

B.  Psychological  factors  involved  in  the  teaching  of  handwriting 
1.  Motivation 

In  writing,  as  in  other  subjects,  beginning  work  should  be  based 
upon  something  that  the  child  likes  to  do.  In  the  schoolroom  he  is 
surrounded  by  an  environment  favorable  to  the  development  of  skill 
in  handwriting.    He   has   the   desire   to   write   his   name,   the   need   to 
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label  a  picture  or  poster,  the  necessity  for  writing  his  age  or  weight 
in  figures,  and  many  every-day  activities  which  an  alert  teacher  may 
use  to  motivate  the  exercises  of  the  writing  period. 

2.  Visualization 

The  ability  to  visualize  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  process 
of  learning  to  write,  as  the  visual  image  sets  the  pattern  which  the 
pupils  endeavor  to  reproduce.  Therefore,  much  of  the  success  of  teach- 
ing writing  depends  upon  the  teacher's  ability  to  aid  pupils  in  form- 
ing accurate  mental  pictures.  In  primary  grades,  every  member  of  a 
class  should  recognize  very  readily  the  script  forms  of  words  before 
these  words  are  presented  in  a  writing  lesson,  and  pupils  should  not 
be  considered  as  having  learned  to  write  a  given  letter  or  words  until 
they  can  reproduce  it  without  a  copy.  After  a  pupil  has  reproduced 
or  written  a  letter  or  word  he  has  a  more  or  less  vivid  motor  memory  of 
the  movements  employed  in  forming  it,  and  the  motor  image  remains 
vivid  by  continued  practice  until  a  certain  muscular  habit  is  estab- 
lished and  he  writes  without  thought  of  letter  form. 

3.  Correlation 

To  fit  into  the  curriculum  of  the  new  school,  the  plan  of  instruction 
must  be  such  that  each  pupil  is  challenged  to  intelligently  attack  his 
own  problem  during  the  handwriting  period  and  encouraged  to  apply 
the  skill  acquired  during  that  period  to  all  written  work.  The  teacher 
should  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  class  and  teach  subject  matter 
that  is  purposeful,  using  the  manual  as  a  guide  only.  There  should 
be  a  close  correlation  between  handwriting  and  all  other  regular 
school  subjects  so  that  the  pupil  is  learning  subject  matter  while  he 
is  improving  his  writing.  For  example,  the  pupil  should  learn  impor- 
tant historical  facts,  correct  spelling,  good  form  in  English  composi- 
tion or  in  arithmetic,  through  the  medium  of  handwriting  lessons. 

C.  Movement  and  position 

The  child  should  assume  an  easy,  comfortable  position,  facing  his  desk 
squarely,  his  writing  hand  directly  in  front  of  the  center  of  his  body. 
His  hand  should  move  freely  on  the  end  or  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers,  and  all  downward  strokes  should  be  toward  the  center  of  the 
body.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  an  intensive  analysis  and  diagnosis 
of  movement  and  letter  form  rather  than  on  easy  drill  work.  Swinging 
letters  or  words  twice  the  ordinary  size  in  order  to  emphasize  form  and 
attain  freedom  of  movement  are  found  very  helpful,  but  letters  should 
be  reduced  to  correct  size  as  soon  as  possible. 

D.  Speed 

With  beginners  in  handwriting  only  a  medium  rate  of  speed  is  employed 
as  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  letter  form  and  easy  free  movement.  How- 
ever, as  letter  forms  are*  perfected  sufficient  speed  should  be  developed 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  meet  the  school  needs  of  rapid  notetaking  and 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of  written  material  in  high  school 
and   college. 

E.  The  left-handed  child 

If  a  child  throws  his  ball  with  his  left  hand,  persists  in  holding  his 
crayon  in  his  left  hand,  puts  on  his  right  glove  first,  steps  with  his 
right  foot  first,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  is  left-handed  and  he  should 
be  allowed  to  write  with  his  left  hand.  However,  the  left-handed  child 
in  conforming  to  right-handed  writing  must  pull  the  downward  strokes 
toward  his  left  elbow  which  makes  the  process  more  difficult,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  paper  causes  an  added  eye  strain  because  of  the  letter  slant 
and  generally  adopted  lighting  of  schoolrooms,  and  very  often  he  is 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  right-handed  teacher.  He  needs  very  special 
help. 
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F.  Diagnostic  and  remedial  measures 

In  order  to  obtain  desired  results  in  the  shortest  time  possible  a  diag- 
nostic test  should  be  given  early  in  the  year  to  reveal  the  necessary 
remedial  measures  to  be  employed. 

It  is  recommended  that  if  The  American  Handwriting  Scale  by  West 
be  used  in  giving  the  test,  the  directions  found  on  page  eight  of  the 
Manual  for  the  Scale  be  followed  carefully.  This  first  test  should  be 
followed  by  others  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  year.  The  cor- 
relation chart  or  class  record  showing  progress  in  rate  and  quality  should 
have  a  prominent  place  in  every  classroom,  while  a  graph  showing  prog- 
ress in  rate  and  quality  of  the  individual  may  be  kept  on  squared  paper 
in  his  writing  manual. 

VI.  Bibliography  for  Handwriting 

National    Education    Association,    Fourth    Year    Book,    Department    of    Superin- 
tendents 
Teachers'    and    Supervisors'    Report    of    National    Association    for    Penmanship 
West,   American   Handwriting   Scale 

West,   Elements   of   Diagnosis   and   Judgment   of   Handwriting 
West,   Changing   Practice   in   Handwriting   Instruction 


Grade  One 

I.  Introduction 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  writing  in  the  first  grade  until  the 
members  of  the  class  recognize  very  readily  the  script  form  of  the  words 
to  be  taught. 

II.  General  Objectives 

A.  To  aid  the  child  to  realize  that  writing  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication 

B.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  future  writing  by  initiating  habits  of  correct 
movement 

C.  To  develop  appreciation  of  good  letter  forms  and  careful  arrangement 
of  all  written  work 

III.  Text  and  Materials 

Writing  Lessons,  Primary  Grades,  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  Chicago 

Teacher's  Manual,  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  Chicago 

Wall  Cards,  A.  N".  Palmer  Company,  Chicago 

Blackboard 

Blank  news  or  wrapping  paper,  ll"x  17" 

Dustless  crayon 

Blackboard  eraser 

Paper,  6"x  9",  %"  spacing 

Pencil  with  soft  lead 

The  subject  matter  used  for  the  writing  lesson  should  deal  with   subjects 

within  the  child's  interest  and  understanding 

During  the  first  four  or  five  months,  at  least,  writing  for  the  most  part 

should  be  done  at  the  blackboard  and  material  for  the  seat  lesson  should  be 

that  which  has  been  previously  practiced  at  the  blackboard. 
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IV.  Time  Allotment 

See  General  Suggestions 

The  writing  period  should  be  at  a  time  when  children  are  not  fatigued. 
It  should  be  short,  never  exceeding  fifteen  minutes. 

V.  Procedure  and  Content 

All  writing  in  primary  grades  should  be  supervised  in  order  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  wrong  habits.  (Writing  should  never  be  assigned  as  seatwork 
in  primary  grades.) 

A.  For  the  blackboard  lesson 

Prepare  the  blackboard  by  drawing  diagonal  lines  approximately  eigh- 
teen inches  apart,  the  slant  of  lines  about  fifteen  degrees  from  vertical, 
or  on  a  slant  of  seventy-five  degrees.  At  the  top  of  each  space  write 
the  given  name  of  the  child  who  will  occupy  the  space,  thereby  aiding 
children  to  visualize  their  names  preparatory  to  writing  them.  Have 
each  child  draw  a  horizontal  line  on  his  eye  level  across  the  space  as  base 
line  for  his  writing. 
1.  Position  at  the  blackboard 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  take  their  assigned  places  at  the  black- 
board; to  stand  well  back  from  the  board,  directly  facing  the  space 
assigned;  to  hold  the  chalk  in  the  right  hand  (if  right-handed)  between 
the  thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers  pointing  toward  the  palm. 

B.  For  lesson  at  desks 

1.  Position  at  desks 

Pupils   should   sit   reasonably   erect,  well   back   in  their   seats,   facing 

their  desks  squarely,  with  feet  flat  on  the  floor,  slightly  apart. 

Both  forearms  should  rest  on  the  desk  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 

body. 

The  left  hand  should  be  used  to  hold  the  paper  in  place  and  also  to 

move  it  forward  or  to  the  side  when  necessary. 

2.  Placing  of  paper 

Paper  should  be  placed  slightly  nearer  the  right  than  the  left  side 
of  the  desk,  the  lower  left-hand  corner  pointing  toward  the  center 
of  the  body. 

3.  Holding  pencil 

The  pencil  should  be  held  between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers, 
the  hand  to  slide  on  the  nails  or  ends  of  the  other  two  fingers.  The 
first  finger  rests  on  the  pencil  about  an  inch  from  the  point,  al- 
though a  little  nearer  to  the  point  than  the  thumb. 

4.  Size  and  movement 

Beginners  at  the  blackboard  should  make  the  capitals  about  four 
and  one-half  or  five  inches  in  height  and  the  minimum  height  letters 
about  one-third  the  height  of  the  capitals. 

In  the  transition  from  blackboard  writing  to  seat  writing,  the  letters 
should  be  large  and  should  be  made  by  allowing  the  forearm  to  slide 
on  the  desk.  As  practice  continues  the  size  should  be  gradually  re- 
duced until  the  capitals  are  about  one-half  inch  in  height  and  all 
other  letters  in  proportion. 

C.  Specific  suggestions  for  a  writing  lesson 

1.  Instruction  to  the  teacher 

The  lesson  plan  that  is  to  be  described  below  should  be  a  review  of 
"me",  then  the  presenting  of  ' ' see ' '  with  a  small  ' ' s ' \  followed  by 
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"See"  with  a  capital.  The  class  should  be  taught  at  this  time  that  a 
capital  ' '  S ' '  is  necessary  because  ' '  See ' ?  is  the  first  word  of  a  sen- 
tence,— also  the  punctuation  should  be  taught. 

It  is  suggested  in  order  to  keep  a  specimen  of  children 's  writing, 
that  blank  news  or  wrapping  paper  about  ll"x  17"  be  used  for  mount- 
ing some  suitable  picture  and  the  class  allowed  to  choose  the  child 
to  label  the  picture,  writing  with  crayola  on  a  line  previously  drawn 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  blackboard  writing.  As  these  pages  ac- 
cumulate figures  may  be  taught  in  order  to  number  the  pages.  After 
enough  capitals  and  small  letters  have  been  presented,  each  member 
of  the  class  should  be  taught  to  write  his  name  and  may  write  it 
on  the  back  of  the  page  which  he  has  labeled. 

D.  Procedure 

The  class,  having  planned  to  label  a  picture  "See  me",  have  a  need  to 
write  the  sentence.  The  sentence  ' '  See  me ' ',  therefore,  becomes  the  unit 
of  the  writing  lesson. 

The  teacher,  standing  at  the  blackboard  in  such  a  position  that  every 
child  can  see,  writes  the  sentence  slowly  and  carefully.    She  then  erases 
' ' See ' '  and  directs  attention  to  the  first  letter  of  "me' \   Next  she  writes 
three  overs  for  each  child,  counting  at  the  same  time,  ' '  Over,  over,  over '  \ 
The  class  are  requested  to  retrace  the  ' '  overs ' ',  counting  softly.    After 
retracing  a  number  of  times,  helping  backward  pupils  and  encouraging 
slow  ones,  the  teacher  again  writes  slowly  and  carefully  the  word  "me", 
describing  it  in  terms  such  as  ' '  over,  over,  over,  walk  on  the  line,  up, 
round  up".    The  group  faces  the  board  and  writes  the  word. 
The  class  should  be  challenged  to   discuss  their  writing: 
How  many  have  nice  round  overs?  How  many  have  "e"  on  the  line? 
How  many  have  "e"  open?    How  many  have  an  up  swing  at  the  end? 
How  many  have  made  nice  looking  "m's"? 

The  class  should  practice  again,  and  again  the  teacher  should  pass  about 
giving  individual  assistance  and  encouragement. 

As  a  satisfying  ending  the  teacher  may  box  or  frame  the  words  of  the 
children  who  have  written  well,  or  such  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  write 
the  word  on  blank  news  or  wrapping  paper  with  crayola  to  carry  home. 
Encouraging  pupils  to  detect  their  errors  and  successes  should  be  begun 
in  the  first  lesson. 

The  class  should  be  required  to  apply  the  skill  acquired  during  the  writ- 
ing lesson  to  all  written  work. 

VI.  Attainments  and  Suggestive  Activities  for  Realizing  Them 

A.  Attainment  One 

To  name  and  make  in  words  and  sentences  all  small  and  capital  letters 
needed  in  connection  with  the  grade  activities. 
Pupil  activities 
1.  Making  labels: 

For  safety  games 

"Stop"  "Go" 

For  places 

' '  Our  Eoom ' ' 

"First  Grade" 

' '  Lincoln  School ' ' 

For  the  sandtable 

"Our  Zoo" 
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For  health  posters 
» '  Keep  clean ' ' 
" Drink  milk" 
"Eat  fruit" 
"Fresh  air" 

2.  Brief  note  and  greetings: 
"I  love  you,  Mother" 
"Dear  Daddy" 

'  *.  Merry  Christmas ' ' 
' '  To  my  Valentine '  * 
1 '  Come  to  our  play ' ' 

3.  Making  booklets: 
The  health  booklet 
The  family  booklet 
The  number  booklet 

4.  "Writing  "Yes"  and  "No"  in  tests 

5.  Writing  spelling  words 

B.  Attainment  Two 

To  write  name  correctly  and  easily 

Pupil  activities : 

Writing  name  to  designate  position,  personal  property,  etc. 

Place  at  blackboard 

Booklets 

Notes  and  letter 

C.  Attainment  Three 

To  make  figures  to  20 

Pupil  activities: 

Writing  figures  as  needed 

For  pages  in  booklets 

For  ages  and  weight 

For  dates  on  calendar 

For  amount  of  money  banked 

D.  Attainment  Four 

To  keep  study  and  test  papers  neat,  well  arranged,  and  accurate 
Pupil  activities: 

1.  Writing  headings  of  papers,  etc.,  in  the  commonly  used  form  of  ar- 
rangement 

2.  Writing  notes,  messages,  etc.,  in  the  commonly  used  form  of  arrange- 
ment 

3.  Writing  spelling  words  in  tests 

4.  Writing  numbers: 

a.  In  consecutive  order,  as:   1,  2,  3 

b.  In  combinations,  as:    3  +  4=7   or  3 

4 


VII.  Device 

Writing  for   Palmer  Awards: 
Silver  Star  Pin 
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VIII.  Attainments 

By  the  end  of  Grade  One,  the  child  should  show  the  quality  of  writing 
indicated  on  The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales  for  Grades  One  and  Two.  The 
rate  may  be  between  15  and  20  letters  a  minute.  However,  speed  should  not 
be  emphasized  in  this  grade.  The  child  should  show  these  attainments  in 
all  work  that  is  not  new. 


Grade  Two 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

As  in  the  first  grade  the  writing  period  should  be  at  a  time  when  the  chil- 
dren are  not  fatigued,  and  of  short  duration,  never  exceeding  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  material  or  subject  matter  used  for  the  writing  lesson  should  be  corre- 
lated with  regular  school  subjects  in  the  writing  of  connected  words  or 
short  sentences  of  purposeful  content.  Difficult  combinations  should  be 
isolated  and  given  special  treatment  as  outlined  in  Teachers'  Guide  for 
Primary  Writing,  and  worked  out  in  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades, 
A.  N.  Palmer. 

As  in  the  first  grades,  the  blackboard  should  be  used  during  the  first 
months  as  it  furnishes  an  effective  means  of  diagnosing  errors  and  per- 
fecting letter  form.  Every  seat  lesson  should  be  that  which  has  been  pre- 
viously practiced  at  the  blackboard  and  all  written  desk  work  should  be 
supervised,  although  children  may  be  allowed  to  practice  at  the  blackboard 
unsupervised. 

Writing  habits,  such  as  position,  manner  of  holding  pencils,  movement,  speed, 
and  size  of  writing  begun  in  the  first  grade  should  be  emphasized  and 
continued  in  order  to  become  more  firmly  fixed. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  emphasize  and  develop  further  the  habits  and  skills  initiated  in  the 
first  grade 

B.  To   encourage  the   discovery   of  individual   writing   difficulties   and  the 
appreciation  of  individual  progress 

C.  To  correlate  writing  with  other  subjects 

D.  To  develop  further  the  habit  of  careful  arrangement  of  all  written  work 

III.  Materials 

Blackboard 

Dustless  crayon 

Eraser 

Paper  6"x  9",  %"  ruling 

Pencil  with  soft  lead 

Writing  Lesson  for  Primary  Grades,  A.  N.  Palmer 

Teachers'  Guide  to  Primary  Lessons,  A.  N.  Palmer 

Wall  Cards,  A.  N.  Palmer 
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IV.  Procedure 

The  procedure  is  practically  a  continuation  of  that  for  Grade  One. 

Review  preceding  day's  lesson  or  practice  acquired  forms  or  combinations 

that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  new  lesson.    Present  new  lesson  unit. 

Isolate    difficult   letters   or   combinations   and   aid  the  class   to   form   clear 

mental  images  by  carefully  analyzing  each  where  all  can  see. 

Emphasize  the  beginning  stroke,  ending,  points,  size,  and  so  forth. 

The  visualizing  should  be  followed  by  careful  intensive  practice,  after  which 

each  child  should  be  led  to  scrutinize  his  writing  and  detect  his  successes 

and  errors  by  comparing  his  writing  with   the  manual   or  with   standards 

set  up  by  the  teacher. 

After  presenting  the  difficult  parts,  write  slowly   and  carefully  the  word 

or  sentence  contained  in  the  lesson  unit.    Then  allow  the  class  to  write  it. 

The  last  few   minutes   of   the   period   may   be   used   for   practice   while   the 

teacher  passes  about  giving  individual  help  and  encouragement. 

V.  Standards  of  Attainment  and  Suggestive  Activities  for  Realiz- 
ing Them 

A.  Attainment  One 

To  name  and  make  in  words  and  sentences  all  small  and  capital  letters 
at  an  average  speed  of  38  letters  per  minute  and  a  quality  of  80   on 
the  American  Handwriting. 
1.  Pupil  activities 

a.  Writing  names 
Betty  Jane  Lee 

b.  Writing  names  of 

(1)  Days  of  week — Monday 

(2)  Months  — September 

(3)  Special  days — Thanksgiving 

c.  Writing  for  booklets 

(1)  Health  —Eat  fruit 

(2)  Spelling 

(3)  Art  — Three  Bears 

(4)  History        — Indian  Life 

(5)  Washington — Cherry  tree 

d.  Writing  slogans 

(1)  Health  — Sleep  with  windows  open 

(2)  Conduct— Be  kind 

e.  Writing  letters 

(1)  To   absent   pupils 

(2)  To  Santa  Claus 

(3)  Invitations  to  parties 

(4)  Answers  to  invitations 

f.  Writing  composition 

B.  Attainment  Two 

To  write  numbers  from  1  to  200 
1.  Pupil  activities 

a.  Writing  numbers 

b.  Spelling  lists 

c.  Dates 
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d.  Banking 

e.  Keeping  score 

f.  Weight 

g.  Age 
Attainment  Three 

To    conform   to   customary   arrangement    (margin,   spacing,    etc.)    in   all 

written  work 

1.  Pupil  activities 

a.  Heading  papers 

b.  Compositions 

c.  Notes  and  letters 

d.  Writing  for  Gold  Star  Pin 
(A.  N.  Palmer  Award) 

For  further  attainments  see  the  Objectives  listed  above. 


Grade  Three 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  introduction  of  pen  and  ink  is  the  outstanding  new  difficulty  in  this 
grade.  The  penholder  should  have  a  wood,  rubber,  or  cork  grip.  It  should 
be  held  loosely  between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  and  should  point 
toward  the  shoulder,  the  first  finger  pointing  directly  toward  the  eye  of  the 
pen  point.  A  coarse  pen  point,  Palmer  No.  5,  or  the  equivalent,  is  recom- 
mended for  beginner's  use. 

Continued  attention  should  be  given  to  position  and  freedom  of  movement, 
but  more'  attention  given  to  letter  formation  than  in  the  second  grade. 
Pupils  should  be.  taught  to  analyze  and  criticize  their  writing.  The  size 
should  be  reduced  gradually  to  a  height  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
for  capital  letters. 

Use  movement  drills,  such  as  ovals  and  push-pull  exercises  sparingly.  Swing- 
ing letters  two  spaces  in  height  have  been  found  very  valuable  in  develop- 
ing movement  and  securing  form.  Isolate  difficult  letters  and  combinations 
for  special  practice. 

The  material  or  subject  matter  used  for  the  writing  lesson  in  Palmer 
Method  Handwriting,  Grades  Three  and  Four,  should  correlate  with  regular 
school  subjects  as  spelling,  composition,  etc. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To    emphasize    and    develop    further    the    habits    and    skills    attained    in 
preceding  grades 

B.  To  initiate  the  use  of  pen  and  ink 

C.  To  put  the  responsibility  of  improvement  on  the  child 

D.  To  initiate  a  plan  useable  by  the  pupil  to  analyze  his  work  and  measure 
his  progress 

III.  Materials 

Blackboard 
Blackboard  eraser 
Dustless  crayon 
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Penholder  (Palmer  Bitehold) 

Pen  point  (Palmer  No.  5,  or  equivalent) 

Paper  %-inch  ruling 

Palmer  Method  Handwriting  Grades  3  and  4 

American  Handwriting  Scale  No.  2 

American  Handwriting  Scale  Manual 

Correlation  Chart — West 

IV.  Procedure 

A.  Keview 

The  writing  period  should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  length.  The 
first  few  minutes  should  be  spent  in  reviewing  the  preceding  day's  les- 
son, or  in  practicing  some  easy  capital  letter  two  spaces  in  height  for 
movement  exercises,  then  reducing  the  size  in  preparation  for  the  new 
lesson. 

B.  New  work 

After  the  above  preparation,  present  the  material  for  the  new  lesson. 
Isolate  the  parts  that  are  to  be  the  unit  for  practice.  Using  the  blackboard 
where  all  can  see,  analyze  carefully  every  stroke  needed  to  form  the 
letter  or  letters;  then  using  the  manual  for  visualization,  call  attention 
to  beginnings,  points,  angles,  endings,  etc.,  before  allowing  pupils  to 
practice. 

C.  Evaluating  results 

When  the  class  has  written  a  few  lines  require  each  pupil  to  check  his 
work  by  comparing  it  with  the  form  in  the  Manual  as  to  beginnings, 
size,  endings,  slant,  etc.  Again  the  class  will  practice,  keeping  in  mind 
corrections.  Again  compare  work  with  the  Manual  as  a  standard. 

D.  Indivdual  help 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  allow  the  class  to  practice  the 
words  or  sentence  of  the  lesson  while  the  teacher  may  pass  about  the 
room  giving  individual  suggestions  and   encouragement. 

V.  Pupil  Activities 

A.  Correlation  with  school  subjects 

Making  Booklets 
Geography — ' '  Transportation  \ ' 
History — "Story  of  Washington" 
Health — Eules  for  keeping  well 
Spelling — Lists  of  words 

B.  Writing  letter  and  notes 

To  absent  pupils 

To  parents 

To  Santa  Claus 

To  friends  in  foreign  lands 

Letters  of  thanks 

Invitations 

C.  Writing  for  Palmer  Method  Pin 
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VI.  Standards  of  Attainment 

The  pupil  should,  by  the  end  of  the. year,  be  able: 

A.  To  write  all  small  and  capital  letters  in  connection  with  all  activities 
of  the  grade 

B.  To  begin  the  analysis  of  his  writing  and  correcting  of  his  faults 

C.  To  write  with  pen  and  ink  48  letters  per  minute  and  quality  80  on  West's 
American  Handwriting  Scale 


Grade  Four 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

For  general  suggestions  see  the  course  for  Grade  Three. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  maintain  and  develop  further  the  desirable  habits  and  skills  attained 
in  preceding  grades 

B.  To  put  the  responsibility  of  improvement  on  the  pupil 

C.  To  lead  him  to  analyze,  criticize  and  correct  his  errors 

D.  To  aid  him  to  measure  his  progress  and  appreciate  the  importance   of 

good  writing 

III.  Materials 

Blackboard 

Dustless  crayon  and  eraser 

Paper  S'^IO1/^",  %-inch  ruling 

Penholder    (Palmer   Eitchold) 

Pen  point  (  Palmer  #5,  or  equivalent) 

Palmer  Method  Handwriting,  Grade  3  and  4 

American  Handwriting  Scale  #3,  West 

American  Handwriting  Scale  Manual,  West 

Correlation  Chart,  West 

IV.  Pupil  Activities 

A.  Making  booklets 
History : 

Great  Americans 

Great  Musicians 

Great  Artists 

Geography : 

Children  of  Other  Lands 

Short  story  about  each 

Home : 

Interesting  facts  about  home 

B.  Arithmetic 

Graph  showing  improvement  in  form  and  rate 

C.  Writing  for  Palmer  Awards: 

(A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  Awards  and  Certificates) 
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V.  Standards  of  Attainment,  Grade  Four 

A.  To  write  all  words  for  which  the  pupil  has  use,  59  letters  per  minute 
and  quality  80  on  American  Handwriting  Scale,  West 

B.  To  conform  to  customary  arrangement  of  all  written  work  in  the  writ- 
ing of  letters,  notes  and  so  forth 

Note:   For  incentives,  see  Awards  and  Certificates,  A.  N.  Palmer  Com- 
pany 


Grades  Five  and  Six 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

Special  drills  will  be  helpful  in  the  development  of  good  handwriting  but 
are  of   little  value  unless   practiced   with   correct   position   of   body,    arms, 
penholder,  paper,  with  the  right  movement  and  correct  rhythm. 
Movement   drill  is  a  means.   Teach  definitely  the   application   of   the   drill 
to  the  letter  before  beginning  the  practice. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  maintain  and  develop  further  the  desirable  habits  and  skills  attained 
in  the  preceding  grades 

B.  To  develop  a  greater  desire  for  improvement 

C.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  good  quality  in  writing, 
namely,  letter  formation,  spacing,  slant,  alignment  and  quality  of  line 

D.  To    strengthen   the    feeling   of   pride   for   well-written   and   pleasing   ar- 
rangement of  all  written  work 

III.  Materials 

Blackboard 

Crayon  and  eraser 

Penholder  (Palmer  Kitehold) 

Pen  point  (Palmer  #5  or  #9,  or  equivalent) 

Paper  S'^IO1/^",  %-inch  ruling 

Palmer  Method  Handwriting,  Grades  5  and  6 

Overseer      c 

American  Handwriting  Scale  #4  and  #5 

American  Handwriting  Scale 

Correlation  Chart  and  Eecord  Sheet 

IV.  General  Procedure 

Teach  pupils: 

A.  How  to  study  a  letter: 

1.  Movement  necessary 

2.  Beginning  stroke 

3.  Ending  stroke 

4.  Strokes  peculiar  to  letters 

5.  Heights  of  letters  or  various  parts 

6.  Width 
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7.  Slant 

8.  Speed   (number  per  minute) 

9.  Count 

10.  Number  to  line 

B.  How  to  study  a  word: 

1.  Beginning  letter 

2.  Beginning  and  end  strokes 

3.  Letters  in  the  word 

4.  Connective  strokes 

5.  Height  of  letters 

6.  Slant 

7.  Spacing  between  letters 

8.  Difficult  letters 

C.  To  diagnose  handwriting: 

1.  Using  overseer 

2.  Slant 

3.  Beginning  stroke 

4.  Ending  stroke 

5.  Spacing 

6.  Size 

D.  To  correct  poor  forms  by  remedial  exercises: 

1.  To  correct  slant  and  spacing  between  letter  and  parts  of  letters 
practice  groups  of  n  and  m 

2.  To  round  out  "0"  practice  ovals  and  swing  to  0  without  lifting  pen 

3.  To  correct  down  strokes  practice  push-pulls 

V.  Standards  of  Attainment 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  should  be  able : 

A.  To  write  independently  and  well  any  material  needed  for  school  activities 

B.  To  write  numbers  well,  placing  them  in  correct  form 

C.  To  use  correct  margins,  paragraphing,  spacing,  etc.,  in  all  written  work 

D.  To  write  with  pen  and  ink,  (fifth  grade),  66  letters  per  minute  and 
quality  80  on  American  Handwriting  Scale;  (sixth  grade),  72  letters 
per  minute  and  quality  80  on  American  Handwriting  Scale 

E.  To  write  well  enough  to  receive  Palmer  award  (Palmer  Company) 


Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

In  many  schools  it  is  expected  that  pupils  will  have  acquired  sufficient  skill 
in  handwriting  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of  life.  A 
diagnostic  test  should  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  this  has  been  done.  Upon  the  result  of  this  test  a  program 
should  be  planned  and  remedial  measures  offered  to  those  who  fall  below 
standard  requirements. 
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II.  Objectives 

A.  To  perfect  the  development  of  those  desirable  habits  and  skills  necessary 
to  perform  all  writing  needs 

B.  To  develop  further  appreciation  of  good  quality  of  writing  in  social  life 
and  in  certain  vocations 

C.  To  fix  the  desire  to  maintain  a  good  quality  of  writing  in  adult  life 

III.  Materials 

Blackboard 

Crayon  and  eraser 

Penholder  (Palmer  Ritehold) 

Pen  point  (Palmer  #9,  or  equivalent) 

Paper  8"xl0y2",  %-inch  ruling 

Palmer  Business  Writing 

Overseer 

American  Handwriting  Scale  #5 

American  Handwriting  Scale  Manual 

Correlation  Chart  and  Eecord  Blank 

IV.  Standards  of  Attainment 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupil  in  grades  seven  and  eight  should  be  able: 

A.  To  write  with  pen  and  ink  77  and  80  letters  per  minute  and  quality  80 
American  Handwriting  Scale 

B.  To  secure  a  Palmer  Final  Certificate  for  business  writing 


The  One-Room  School 

I.  General  Statement 

For  the  one-room  school  the  general  objectives,  procedure,  and  standards 
of  attainments  are  the  same  as  for  the  graded  school.  However,  in  organiz- 
ing the  school  penmanship  it  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  to  arrange 
the  various  grades  into  two  divisions  only:  the  first,  second  and  third  grades 
into  the  primary  writing  class,  and  all  others  into  the  advanced,  or  higher 
class.  By  so  doing  both  classes  can  be  conducted  during  a  fifteen-minute 
writing  period.  During  the  first  five  minutes,  allow  the  primary  division 
to  practice  the  application  of  the  preceding  day's  lesson  while  presenting  a 
new  lesson  to  the  advanced  division.  Then  while  the  advanced  division  is 
writing,  checking  their  best  product  with  an  overseer,  and  carrying  out  the 
directions  previously  given,  the  new  lesson  may  be  presented  to  the  lower 
division.  During  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  fifteen-minute  period,  the 
primary  division  may  again  be  allowed  to  write  by  themselves  while  the 
teacher  moves  about  the  room  giving  encouragement  and  kindly  criticism  to 
members  of  the  advanced  division. 

II.  Materials  for  Primary  Division 

Blackboard 

Blank  news  or  wrapping  paper  ll"xl7" 

Dustless  crayon  and  eraser 

Paper  6"x9",  %-inch  spacing 
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Pencils  with  soft  lead 

Writing  Lessons  Primary  Grades,  A.  N.  Palmer 
Teachers'  Manual,  A.  N.  Palmer  Company 
Wall  Cards,  A.  N.  Palmer  Company 

III.  Materials  for  Advanced  Divisions 

Blackboard 

Crayon  and  eraser 

Paper  8"xl0%",  %-inch  ruling 

Penholder  (Palmer  Kitehold) 

Pen  point  (Palmer  #5  or  #9,  or  equivalent) 

Good  ink 

Palmer  Method  Handwriting,  Grades  5  and  6,  or  Palmer  Method  of  Business 

Writing 

American  Handwriting  Scale 

Wall  Cards,  A.  N.  Palmer  Company 

Overseer,  A.  N.  Palmer  Company 
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General  Suggestions 


I.  Introduction 

Teachers  should  become  familiar  with  the  instructions  which  follow  before 
beginning  the  work  of  the  course.  These  instructions  suggest  how  time  and 
effort  may  be  economized.  Many  of  the  old  methods  are  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  this  present-day  life.  Any  procedure  which  fails  to  secure  continuity  of 
thought;  which  fails  to  lead  pupils  to  understand  where  to  go  and  how  to 
go;  which  does  not  bring  about  activity  on  the  part  of  pupils;  and  give 
them  a  vision,  should  be  critically  analyzed  and  corrected.  The  usual  ques- 
tion and  answer  method  fails  because  it  leaves  the  pupil  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  unrelated  facts,  disorganized  thoughts,  and  passive  attitudes.  Ac- 
tivity that  develops  is  not  possible  where  there  is  disorganization  and  no 
awakening  of  feelings. 
Problems  and  activities  are  stated  in  the  subject  matter  to  aid  in  its  de- 
velopment and  to  make  possible  thinking  to  conclusions.  They  aim  to  pro- 
vide participation  to  develop  confidence  and  independence,  and  understand- 
ing to  gain  appreciation.  It  is  not  expected,  however,  that  the  teacher 
follow  blindly  the  suggestions  given.  The  object  is  to  aid  and  develop 
initiative  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  at  no  time  to  discourage  independ- 
ent effort  which  brings  desirable  results. 

II.  General  Aims 

A.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  that  exists  between 
man's  activities  and  his  natural   environment.     This   includes: 

1.  An  appreciation  by  the  child  of  his  own  dependence  upon  his  en- 
vironment and  its  possiblities  and  problems 

2.  An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  many  of  his  relationships  are  similar 
to  those  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  various  physical  conditions  and 
natural  resources  throughout  the  world  which  explain  why  men  live 
as  they  do,  and  work  and  play  as  they  do 

4.  An  appreciation  that  this  distribution  leads  people  of  different  re- 
gions to  be  dependent  upon  others  for  part  of  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  life  which  makes  it  essential  to  live  together  as  a  family 

B.  To  inculcate  the  habit  of  applying  geographic  principles,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, in  the  interpretation  of  problems,  current  events,  and  economic 
activities  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  country 
at  large 

C.  To  develop  an  understanding  that  everyone  should  know  that,  because 
of  varying  geographic  conditions,  sectional  problems  and  sectional  poli- 
tics arise,  a  spirit  of  toleration  is  essential  for  state  and  national  stability 

D.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  a  sensible  patriotism  by  giving  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  people  living  in  other  parts  of  the  world  wherein  the 
different  activities,  problems,  and  political  desires  arise  out  of  and  are 
related  to  different  land  conditions,  and  thus  to  lead  the  child  to  secure 
the  viewpoint  of  other  people,  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world,  broad 
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in  his  sympathies  and  intelligent  in  his  efforts  for  a  better  understand- 
ing among  nations 

E.  To  give  a  knowledge  of  the  immense  possibilities  of  our  country  which 
offers  numerous  opportunities  for  making  a  living  so  as  to  interest  the 
child  in  choosing  a  life  work  and  to  dignify  labor 

F.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  uses  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world  that  they  may  be  used  wisely  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind 

G.  To  give  a  knowledge  of  the  location  and  character  of  the  leading  sur- 
face features  of  the  earth  which  will  give  an  interest  in,  and  be  basic  to 
intelligent  understanding  of  current  events,  literature,  history,  and  citi- 
zenship 

H.  To  develop  ability  to  secure  geographic  information  through  reading 
maps,  globes,  pictures,  texts,  statistical  tables,  and  graphs,  and  to  give 
information  of  sources  of  geographic  data 

I.  To  cultivate  an  interest  in  people  and  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world 
for  leisure  time  enjoyment 

III.  Point  of  View 

Modern  geography  is  the  study  of  the  relationships  that  exist  between  human 
life  and  environment.  It  considers  how  man  has  been  influenced  by  his 
physical  surroundings,  how  he  has  adjusted  his  life  and  activities  to  them, 
and  how  he  has  modified  them  through  the  use  of  science  for  his  benefit 
and  the  good  of  the  race.  This  makes  geography  primarily  a  social  study, 
placing  the  emphasis  upon  man  and  his  activities  rather  than  upon  products 
or  climatic  conditions.    The  problem  may  be  considered  in  a  threefold  way: 

1.  How  can  we  succeed  in  putting  human  life  in  the  center  of  the  stage, 
showing  ' '  how  men  live,  what  they  do,  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
why  they  live  and  work  as  they  do  in  different  environments  in  various 
parts  of  the  world",  so  as  to  build  a  foundation  which  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  later  fit  "his  own  life  intelligently  into  his  physical  sur- 
roundings or  in  choosing  surroundings  to  which  his  capacities  are 
suited"? 

2.  How  can  we  influence  the  social  attitudes,  emotions,  and  conduct  of 
the  pupil  through  geography? 

3.  How  can  we  promote  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  other  peoples  and 
a  feeling  of  brotherhood  or  cooperation  between  nations,  races,  and 
peoples? 

"A  knowledge  of  geography  should  help  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
present  activities  of  peoples  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  No  other 
subject  in  the  curricula  of  the  public  schools  of  any  nation  deals  so  directly 
and  effectively  with  the  problems  of  developing  an  international  under- 
standing and  an  intelligent  sympathy  for  the  peoples  of  other  nations. 
"Upon  the  proper  teaching  of  geography  in  the  different  countries  in  the 
world  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  the  development  of  that  citizenship 
which  may  be  expected  to  work  together  for  peace  and  good-will  among 
men." — Wallace   W.   Atwood. 

"We  should  teach  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  will  unconsciously  develop 
true  respect  for  his  own  country,  a  tolerance  of  and  a  sympathy  for  other 
peoples,  and  a  desire  to  know  more  about  the  world  in  general.  The  pupils 
should  be  trained  in  correct  method  of  acquiring  facts,  of  organizing 
these  facts,  and  of  drawing  conclusions. 

"We  cannot  teach  geography  (or  any  other  subject)  by  telling  the  chil- 
dren facts,  nor  can  it  be  learned  by  the  mere  reading  and  parrot-like 
recitation   of    facts    and   principles.     In    real    teaching    the    child    is   led   to 
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acquire  the  facts  and  principles  through  active  participation  in  the  teach- 
ing-learning process.  Success  is  measured  by  the  growth  of  the  child  in 
experience.  He  cannot  be  told  experiences;  he  cannot  read  experiences. 
He  must  experience  experiences. 

' '  The  '  new '  geography  still  considers  the  facts  of  geography  important.  A 
good  memory  is  still  essential.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical 
environment  is  of  as  much  value  as  formerly.  The  casual  notion  is  still 
emphasized.  The  center  of  attention  now,  however,  is  on  human  activities 
and  the  interpretation  of  these  activities  as  responses  to  the  physical  en 
vironment. " — Almon   E.  Parkins 

IV.  General  Plan  by  Grades 

The  course  as  a  whole  is  progressive  rather  than  spiral.    The  same  ground 
is  not  gone  over  a  second  time  in  the  same  general  way.    There  is  only  one 
systematic  study  of  each  of  the  continents. 
Third  grade:    Country  and  city  life 
Fourth  grade:    Peoples  of  other  lands 

An  elementary  study  of  outstanding  human  relations  to  significant  environ- 
ments while  surveying  some  of  the  large  type  regions.    Study  of  Australia 
as  a  transition  to  the  work  of  the  next  grade. 
Fifth  grade:  North  and  South  America 

A  systematic  study  of  the  two  continents  emphasizing  the  regional  divisions 
but  giving  due  regard  to  the  political  divisions. 
Sixth  grade:     Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia 

Systematic  study  of  the  continents  in   the  eastern  hemisphere,   developing 
possessions  of  the  European  nations  in  close  association  with  the  home  coun- 
tries. 
Seventh  grade:    United  States  and  its  relations  to  other  nations 

Y.  Teaching  Suggestions 

These  suggestions  consist  of  directions  dealing  with  units  of  study  into 
which  the  subject  matter  is  divided,  approaches  to  the  units,  possible 
procedures,  correlations,  pictures,  map  study  and  map  drawing,  the  study 
lesson,  reviews,  and  socializing  of  subject  matter. 

A.  Units  of  study 

The  geography  course  for  each  grade  is  divided  into  units  of  study. 
Each  unit  covers  a  region  and  the  activities  of  man  in  that  region.  The 
central  idea  or  ' '  core  of  thought ' '  stated  for  each  unit  embodies  the 
lines  of  interest  which  are  to  be  developed  and  which  should  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  so  as  to  promote  geographic  thinking  and  to  give 
continuity  to  the  work, — to  do  away  with  the  unrelated,  haphazard 
efforts  too  often  employed.  These  interests  consist  of  the  people,  the 
ways  by  which  they  make  a  living,  and  the  place  in  which  they  live. 
They  should  be  developed  together  by  bringing  out  the  influence  of 
the  geographic  conditions  of  the  region  upon  man,  and,  in  return,  the 
controls  man  has  exercised  upon  these  conditions  for  his  benefit.  In  some 
regions  the  more  outstanding  geographic  condition  is  surface  features; 
in  others,  climate,  or  mineral  resources,  or  occupations  of  man.  The 
more  important  condition  should  take  precedence  over  the  others. 
Problems  with  suggested  solutions  and  activities  are  given  to  develop 
the  core  of  thought  for  each  unit. 

B.  Approaches   to    a   unit 

If   the  child  is   to   participate  willingly  and   actively   an   appeal  to   his 
interest  is  necessary.    He  should  be  led  to  a  joyful  reception  of  each 
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unit  of  material  to  be  presented.  He  will  make  greater  progress  if  he 
feels  the  worthwhileness  of  the  work.  There  are  various  ways  in  which 
the  task  can  be  properly  set  in  motion.  These  are  stated  below,  in  con- 
nection with  the  initiating  of  problems.  However,  while  developing  the 
approach  or  "mind  set",  the  core  of  thought  should  guide  the  teacher, 
and  the  child  should  be  led  to  state  the  problem  with  reference  to  it  in 
his  own  way  or  to  accept  the  teacher's  statement  of  the  problem  as 
his  own.  The  teacher  may  enlarge  upon  the  core  of  thought  by  giving 
an  overview  of  the  unit  to  be  studied.  The  adopted  texts  give  a  "For- 
ward", rich  in  material,  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit.  The  "Forward" 
should  first  become  the  teacher's  own,  for  it  is  to  be  used  as  the  ap- 
proach. It  is  important  that  it  be  presented  in  an  interesting,  clear, 
and  vigorous  manner.  Since  children's  interests  vary,  it  will  need  to  be 
revised  at  times  and  more  material  added  to  fit  conditions.  The  follow- 
ing suggest  what  may  be  done  in  addition  to  make  the  approach  to 
each  unit  more  stimulating  and  to  initiate  the  problem : 

1.  Study  the  map  of  the  region  and  ask  pertinent  questions  which  will 
suggest  the  problem 

2.  Eead  or  report  upon  a  current  event  article  which  arouses  sufficient 
curiosity  into  asking  questions  that  will  lead  to  stating  of  the  prob- 
lem. A  famine  in  China,  an  extensive  forest  fire,  floods,  good-will 
tours,  all  have  geographic  interest. 

3.  Tell  some  story  about  the  region  or  country  about  to  be  studied  which 
will  lead  to  questioning  and  stating  of  the  problem 

4.  Show  pictures  of  the  region  which  stimulate  a  desire  to  know  more 
about  the  region 

5.  Show  objects  or  articles  from  the  region  which  will  lead  to  question- 
ing and  stating  of  the  problem 

6.  Let  a  child  or  someone  else  who  has  been  in  the  region  tell  about  his 
experiences 

7.  Visit  a  local  factory  or  plant  which  represents  a  leading  industry 
in   the   region 

C.  Procedures 

A  method  of  developing  each  unit  has  been  suggested  above.  After  the 
approach,  the  subject  matter  may  be  tied  to  the  core  of  thought  by 
solving  problems  and  by  activities.  This  procedure  may  be  substituted 
or  varied  to  the  extent  the  teacher  thinks  is  advantageous  by  the  so- 
called  "journey",  "problem",  "project",  or  other  method.  Every 
such  method  is  a  means  and  each  should  be  used  as  the  nature  of  the 
topic  varies  and  as  the  maturity  of  the  children  changes. 
The  journey  method  can  be  used  in  any  grade  but  is  used  largely  in 
the  fourth  grade — imaginary  trips  are  made  to  other  lands,  and  the 
activities,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people,  plant  and  animal  life, 
and  other  phenomena  are  experienced  vicariously. 

In  the  problem  method  "the  task  is  introduced  in  such  a  way — in  most 
cases  by  a  question — that  the  learner  will  be  led  spontaneously  to  work 
to  a  definite  goal  in  its  solution".  The  way  to  introduce  problems  has 
been  suggested  above  under  l '  Approaches  to  a  Unit ' '.  The  teacher 
should  always  see  to  it  ' '  that  the  pupils  talk  to  the  point,  that  irrele- 
vant facts  are  kept  out,  and  that  all  thinking  is  along  lines  that  con- 
verge at  the  goal".  This  method  trains  the  pupils  in  the  method  of 
thinking  used  in  everyday  life.  The  solution  of  a  problem  requires  that 
pupils  gather  facts,  discuss  and  evaluate  them,  and  then  arrive  at  a 
conclusion. 

The  project  method  requires  that  something  be  done  by  the  pupil.  "It 
involves  a  large  amount  of  actual  seeing,  feeling,  and  hearing,  as  con- 
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trasted  with  reading  or  listening  to  others  tell  about  what  they  have 
seen,  felt,  and  heard".  Thus,  dressing  dolls  or  students  in  the  costumes 
of  different  people,  or  presenting  a  play  in  which  the  participants  state 
geographic  facts,  are  projects.  Sandtable  work  showing  models  or  life 
in  different  lands  are  good  projects  in  the  lower  grades.  Others  are 
written  reports,  illustrated  with  clipped  pictures,  on  countries,  peoples, 
or  industries;  map  drawing;  constructing  dams  or  canals;  making  graphs; 
making  museum  collections;  keeping  a  weather  report;  reproducing  a 
river  valley. 

D.  Correlations 

If  our  geographical  knowledge  is  to  function  very  effectively  in  the  solu- 
tion of  life  problems,  then  it  must  be  learned  in  connection  with  other 
subjects  that  are  also  needed  in  solving  these  problems. 
Current  events  help  to  give  reality  and  vital  meaning  to  geography,  and 
geography  may  do  much  to  encourage  the  reading  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  When  a  country  is  studied,  pupils  may  look  for  news  items 
about  it.  Pictures  and  clippings  may  also  be  displayed  on  a  bulletin 
board. 

History  and  geography  are  so  closely  related  that  neither  can  be  com- 
pletely understood  without  the  other.  Location  of  events  gives  greater 
reality  to  the  events. 

English  and  geography  have  much  in  common.  Ideas  to  be  well  expressed 
require  not  only  correct  usage  but  also  an  enriched  vocabulary.  Oral 
and  written  reports  call  for  such  expression  of  ideas.  Books  of  travel, 
exploration,  and  discovery  may  be  encouraged  for  leisure  reading  by 
the  pupils,  thus  extending  enjoyment  of  good  English  and  increasing 
geographical  knowledge. 

Interpretation  and  making  of  graphs,  statistical  tables,  and  charts  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Singing  songs  and  listening  to  music  of  other  lands  make  the  people 
of  those  lands  seem  real  and  human. 

Making  posters  and  illustrating  objects  or  scenes  of  other  lands  and 
places  through  draAving,  modeling,  and  on  the  sandtable  correlate  art 
with  geography. 

E.  Pictures 

Pupils  should  not  be  left  to  look  at  pictures  or  not  as  they  choose.  ' '  The 
work  of  the  teacher  is  to  interpret  the  pictures  so  that  the  child  will 
carry  away  all  the  sense  experience  the  picture  is  capable  of  stimulat- 
ing". Geographic  features  should  be  pointed  out  in  a  picture  of  a 
landscape.  Products  of  a  region,  dress  of  people,  homes,  etc.,  shown 
in  pictures  indicating  human  activities  should  be  discussed  with  the 
pupils.  Each  picture  should  be  located  on  the  map.  This  will  increase 
interest  in  the  region  or  the  industry  to  be  studied.  Such  a  study  is  often 
the  best  means  of  motivating  the  reading  of  the  text. 

F.  Map  study  and  drawing 

The  development  of  the  ability  to  read  and  correctly  interpret  maps, 
and  refer  to  them,  is  as  necessary  in  geography  study  as  training  in 
and  forming  the  habit  of  using  the  dictionary  is  in  the  study  of  English. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  reading  of  the  map  before  reading  of 
the  text.  The  position  and  extent  of  highlands  and  lowlands,  slope,  drain- 
age, relation  to  large  bodies  of  water,  transportation  routes,  climate, 
are  all  topics  that  can  be  introduced  through  map  reading.  They  should 
be  studied  by  muscular  as  well  as  visual  methods.  For  example,  moving 
the  finger  along  the  course  of  a  river  will  help  in  understanding  and 
remembering  it.  Symbols  used  on  the  maps  should  be  understood. 
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The  first  step  in  preparing  for  map  sketching  is  observation  of  key 
points  involved.  Note  relative  positions  and  approximate  distances,  and 
connect  by  lines  that  show  facts  in  a  general  way. 

The  various  detailed  turns  of  coast  lines  or  rivers  are  seldom  matters 
that  concern  the  child.  Drawing  to  "a  scale"  is  not  recommended. 
Teachers  should  form  the  habit  of  sketching  freely  upon  the  blackboard 
while  teaching.  It  is  often  more  effective  as  a  teaching  device  than 
talking  from  a  map. 

G.  Study   lesson 

Many  children  are  handicapped  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  use 
text  and  reference  materials  efficiently.    Whole  periods  devoted  to  teach- 
ing the  children  how  to  use  such  aids  wisely  is  time  well  spent. 
Study  lessons  with  the  following  objectives  will  help   greatly: 

1.  With  books  open  and  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  the  pupils 
should  study  the  importance  of  section  headings,  sub-titles,  formu- 
late and  state  the  purpose  of  the  material  to  be  studied  or  the 
problem   involved 

2.  Organize  the  facts  around  the  problem  presented 

3.  Find  the  principal  thought  in  a  paragraph  and  state  its  significance 
with  reference  to  the  problem 

4.  Eead  maps  and  use  legends  and  symbols  understandingly 

5.  Interpret  pictures,  graphs,   diagrams,  charts 

6.  Use  table  of  contents  and  index  understandingly 

7.  Select  references  wisely 

8.  Skim  pages  occasionally  for  salient  points 

H.  Eeviews 

Review  there  must  be,  but  no  more  vicious  practice  can  be  followed 
than  teaching  a  few  new  facts  each  day  for  a  term  or  a  year  and  then 
covering  hurriedly  the  same  ground  again  in  much  the  same  manner 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  memory.  Instead,  each  day's  work 
should  be  related  to  what  has  gone  before.  Like  phenomena  should  be 
recalled,  sections,  manner  of  making  a  living,  and  life  of  the  people 
should  be  compared  or  contrasted. 

I.  Socializing  subject  matter 

Geography  is  a  social  tool  and  whatever  efforts  are  made  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  understanding  of  peoples  will  develop  a  liking  and  a  pur- 
pose for  this  subject.  Below  are  given  several  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done. 

1.  Dramatization — This  requires  a  clear  understanding  of  the  activities 
of  the  people  who  are  being  represented,  and  of  their  attitudes,  hopes, 
aspirations,  and  wants.  It  is  easy  to  dramatize  a  Chinese  boy  pulling 
a,  jinrikisha. 

2.  Reading  of  geographical  stories — Geographical  matter  that  is  centered 
around  people  or  characters  will  give  a  more  sympathetic  and  in- 
telligent acquaintance  with  the  people. 

3.  Developing  contrasts — When  pupils  understand  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  doing  the  same  thing  with  equal  benefit,  they  will  be  more 
tolerant  and  sympathetic  in  their  understanding  of  other  people.  In 
this  work  great  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  develop  the  idea 
that  because  things  are  different  they  are  queer.  Manners  and  cus- 
toms termed  " queer"  or  "funny"  should  be  interpreted  and  not 
ridiculed.  The  terms  "savage",  "ignorant",  etc.,  when  applied  to 
backward    people    should   be   explained    and   not    used    in    scorn.     ' '  It 
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need  only  be  pointed  out  that  whatever  has  a  logical  reason  and  is 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  *  curious  \ 
Backward  people  are  backward  because  the  struggle  against  over- 
mastering physical  controls  is  too  severe".  Each  nation  or  people 
-contributes  to  one's  well-being  and  each  one  lives  by  exchanging 
its  surplus  goods  for  the  surplus  goods  of  other  kinds  produced  by 
vother  nations.  Anything  which  disturbs  this  economic  welfare  will 
produce  hardships  and  misery. 


Grade  Three 


.1.  Aims  and  Methods 


Pupils  of  this  grade  have  observed  many  objects  and  phenomena  and  un- 
consciously have  been  making  judgments  concerning  how  people  live  and 
act  as  they  do.  Their  observations  and  judgments,  however,  are  as  yet 
unorganized.  The  teacher's  primary  aims  in  this  grade  should  be  to  give 
meaning  to  the  geographic  experience  pupils  have  already  acquired,  to 
extend  this  experience,  to  show  the  interdependence  between  the  country 
and  the  city,  to  develop  correct  mental  attitudes  and  habits  and  thus  to 
lay  a  proper  foundation  for  the  work  that  is  to  follow  rather  than  to  have 
the  pupils  gain  a  definite  amount  of  verbal  information. 
No  textbook  need  be  used  in  this  grade.  The  daily  assignment  of  textbook 
lessons  to  be  learned  and  recited  would  largely  defeat  the  main  purposes 
of  this  year.  A  limited  amount  of  reading  may  sometimes  be  done  with 
profit  by  pupils  after  a  topic  has  been  covered  in  other  ways.  The  topics' 
chosen  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  taught  may  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  state.  The  amount  of  ground  covered  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
topics  selected  and  the  method  of  treating  them.  Seasonal  topics  should 
be  taught  in  season.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  happenings,  such  as 
the  first  killing  frost,  a  snowstorm  and  the  construction  of  a  new  building 
in  the  neighborhood.  Many  objects,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables,  can  be 
brought  to  class  and  closely  observed.  Screen  pictures  are  on  the  whole 
the  most  effective  means  of  representing  objects  to  a  class. 
Teaching  should  consist  largely  of  discussions  and  should  be  based  upon 
observations  and  excursions  made  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  principal 
facts  about  the  topic  to  be  discussed  should  be  told  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  pupils.  Some  of  these  facts  may  be  drawn  from  the  pupils  through 
skillful  questioning.  Posters  and  booklets,  dramatization  and  sandtable 
work,  drawing  and  modeling  are  profitable  means  whereby  to  secure  ex- 
pression of  ideas,  and  should  follow  the  discussions.  A  vocabulary  can  be 
built  up  by  first  giving  clear,  vivid,  accurate  descriptions  and  then  leading 
the  child  to  express  them  in  a  clear  connected  manner.  Much  blackboard 
sketching  should  be  done  by  the  teacher., 

In  dealing  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  the  aim  should  be  to  have 
pupils  gain  mental  pictures  of  appearances,  source,  use,  and  transporta- 
tion of  articles  studied.  The  details  of  the  nongeographic  processes  by 
which  they  are  prepared  for  use  are  of  little  importance  in  this  grade. 
It  is  enough,  for  example,  to  show  that  certain  plants  need  to  be  cultivated, 
that  labor  is  required  to  make  articles  ready  for  use,  that  goods  must  be 
transported  from  one  place  to  another,  and  that  many  different  persons 
work  to  supply  our  needs.  Comparison  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the 
child's  locality  with  other  localities  will  result  in  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  home  environment  than  if  it  were  studied  alone. 
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]  I.  Text 

Smith,  J.  Eussell  Smith,  Home  Folks 

III.  Outline  for  Study 

Unit  One — A  city  boy  becomes  acquainted  with  country  life 

1.  The  country  home 

a.  Material    used    for    construction;    materials    used    in    other    homes; 
sources 

b.  Manner  of  lighting  it 

c.  Means  used  for  heating;  other  fuels  used  in  homes;  sources 

d.  Booms   in   it 

e.  Ways   of   spending   evenings   in   it 

f.  Comparison  with  own  home 

g.  Telephone    as    a    means    of    communication;    other    means    of    com- 
munication 

2.  Foods  produced  on  the  farm 

a.  Milk,  pages  12-17 

( 1 )  Proper    care   of   cows    in    summer    and   winter ;    importance   of 
water 

(2)  Precautions  taken  to  keep  milk  clean 

(3)  Purpose  of  cooling  milk  quickly 

(4)  Means  of  taking  milk  to  market 

(5)  Number  of  people  required  to  get  the  milk  to  the  consumer 

(6)  Value  of  milk  and  amount  needed  by  children  per  day,  page  78 

(7)  Kinds  of  dairy  cows 

(8)  Other  milk-producing  animals:  goats,  camels,  reindeer 

(9)  Butter  as  a  product  of  milk,  pages  82-84 

(a)  Process  of  making  butter 

(b)  The  old  and  new  methods 

(c)  Marketing 

(d)  Use  made  of  skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk 

(e)  Difference  between   a   creamery   and   a   condensery 
(10)   Cheese  as  a  product  of  milk 

b.  Meat  products 

(1)  Poultry   and   eggs 

(a)  Care  and  food  of  chickens 

(b)  Marketing  of  eggs 

(c)  Hatching  of  eggs  and  care  of  chicks 

(2)  Mutton — Outlined  in  detail  under  Wool 

(3)  Beef— To  be   developed   fully 

(a)  Production    chiefly    on    grassy    plains;    why;    location    of 
grassy  plains ;  of  Montana 

(b)  Care  of  beef  cattle  and  kinds  in  own  community 

(c)  Eoundups  and  marketing  of  cattle 

(d)  Differences   between   grazing  and   farming 

(4)  Pork,    page    83 

(5)  Fish,  page   105 
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c.  Vegetables 

(1)  Kinds  of  vegetables  grown  at  home 

(2)  Work  required  to  take  care  of  growing  plants,  page  23 

(3)  Value  of  vegetables 

(4)  Possibility  of  securing  fresh  vegetables  the  year  round 

d.  Grains 

(1)  Wheat,  page  85 

(a)  Growth    conditions     required;     threshing;     marketing 

(b)  Milling  and  making  it  into  bread 

(2)  Rice,  pages  88-89 

(a)  Growth  conditions  required;   threshing  and  marketing 

(b)  Hulling  and  polishing 

(c)  Other  rice-producing  countries 

(3)  Other  grains:  corn,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley 

e.  Nuts,  pages  95-97 

(1)  Kinds  grown  in  our  country 

(2)  Source,  and  work  required  to  produce  them  as  compared  with 
other  foods 

f.  Fruits 

(1)  Fruits  grown  in  the  northern,  southern  and  western  parts  of 
our  country 

(2)  Oranges,  page  103 

g.  Sugar,  pages  106-107 

(1)  Sugar  beets,  maple  trees,  and  sugar  cane  as  sources  of  sugar 

(2)  Growth  of  plants  and  process  of  making  sugar  from  them 

3.  Getting  ready  for  winter  in  the  country 

a.  Canning  fruits,  page  35 

(1)  Kinds  of  fruits  that  may  be  canned 

(2)  Method  of  canning  fruits 

(3)  Value  of  fruit  in  the  diet 

(4)  Gathering  wild  fruits 

b.  Making  hay  for  the  farm  animals,  page  37 

(1)  Machinery  needed  for  haying. 

(2)  Proper  weather  conditions  for  haying 

(3)  Baling  hay  for  market 

c.  Filling  the  silo  for  cattle,  buying  meal  and  bran,  page  77 

d.  Southward  migration  of  birds,  page  70 

e.  Storing  of  food  by  squirrels 

4.  Fun  in  the  country,  page  42 

a.  Picnics,  parties,  attending  ball  games 

b.  Story  telling,  reading,  listening  to  the  radio 

C.  Hiking,    riding,     swimming,     skating,     entering    contests    of    skill, 
playing  games 

d.  Fishing,  rabbit  hunting,  pages  98-99 

e.  Pitching  horseshoes 

5.  Forests,  pages  42-47 

a.  Great  extent  of  forests  in  early  davs 
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b.  Care  of  forests  today 

(1)  Work  of  forest  ranger 

(2)  Fire  prevention 

(3)  Need  for  reforestation 

(4)  Reservation  of  hilly  and  stony  areas  for  trees 

c.  Lumbering  and  use  of  lumber 

d.  Determining  the  age  of  trees 

e.  Wood  as  fuel,  pages  108-109 

Cutting  and  hauling  as  winter  work  on  the  farm 
The  Corn  Club  and  Canning  Club 

a.  Purpose  of  clubs 

b.  Membership  and  responsibility  of  members 

c.  Leaders  and  their  responsibilities 

d.  Other  clubs  for  boys  and  girls 

e.  Development  of  pride  in  doing  something  well 

f.  Successful  club  work  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  savings  account 
Clothing  materials  from  the  country 

a.  Wool,  pages  56-63 

(1)  Income  furnished  by  sheep 

(2)  Protection  for  sheep  in  cold  weather 

(3)  Need  for  shearing  the  sheep 

(4)  Uses  made  of  wool 

(5)  Wool  production  an  important  industry  in  regions  having  very 
little  rain 

(6)  Work  of  the  sheepherder 

(7)  Life  of  the  sheepherder 

(8)  Enemies  of  sheep 

(9)  Growing  of  winter  food  for  sheep  in  the  western  country 

b.  Leather 

(1)  Source  of  supply,  page  66 

(2)  Tanning  of  leather 

(3)  Uses  of  leather 

c.  Cotton,  pages  79-81 

(1)  Source  of  supply 

(2)  Requirements  for  growth 

(3)  Care  and  marketing 

(4)  Making  into  cloth    . 

(5)  Cottonseed  meal  and  oil  as  by-products 

d.  Linen 

(1)  Source  of  supply 

(2)  Process  for  making  linen  cloth 

A  good  neighborhood  in  which  to  live,  page  67 

a.  People  interested  in  one  another's  welfare 

b.  Progressive  as  illustrated  by  having  a  county  agent 

c.  Cooperative  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  community 
and  for  good  times 

d.  People  serving  on  boards  and  committees 

e.  People  forming  acquaintance  with  everyone  in  the  community 
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9.  Ways  of  making  a  living  in  the  country 

a.  On  the  land 
By  farming,  grazing,  dairying,  lumbering,  fruit  growing 

b.  In  the  country  town 
By  trading,  repairing;  printing;  other  ways,  pages  74-76 

10.  Going  to  school  in  the  country,  pages  90-94 

a.  Provisions  for  getting  to  school 

b.  Attention  given  to  health,  also  pages  48  and  49 

c.  Agriculture  and  domestic  science  courses  offered  in  rural  schools 

11.  Winter  work  on  the  farm 

a.  Cutting  and  hauling  wood,  pages  108-109 

b.  Eepairing  tools  and  farm  machinery,  pages  110-113 
Iron 

(1)  Found  in  the  form  of  ore 

(2)  Mining  and  transporting  to  smelters 

(3)  The  smelting  process 

(4)  Uses  made  of  iron 

(5)  Articles  in  the  home  and  school  made  of  iron 

(6)  Most  useful  metal  on  the  farm 

12.  The  seasons  and  their  effects 

a.  Spring 

(1)  Signs  of  spring,  pages  114-115 

(2)  Spring  months 

(3)  Important  season  on  the  farm 

(4)  Effect  upon  food,  clothing,  games,  animals 

b.  Other  seasons 

(1)  Their  signs  and  months  in  each 

(2)  Changes  they  bring  about  in  one's  work,  play,  clothing;  upon 
animals,  plants 

c.  The  sun  and  weather  may  be  studied  at  this  time 

Unit  Two — A  country  boy  and  girl  become  acquainted  with  the  life  in 
a  large  city 

1.  Many  suburbs  near  a  large  city 

a.  Homes  of  city  workers 

b.  Homes  located  by  street  and  number 

c.  Connection  between  suburb  and  city  by  train 

d.  Suburbs  quieter  and  less  expensive  places  in  which  to  live 

2.  A  large  railroad  station 

a.  Many  waiting  rooms  and  stores  within 

b.  Trains  entering  from  many  stations 

c.  Many  people  always  coming  and  going 

3.  Streets  and  buildings 

a.  Paved  and  crowded  streets 

b.  Buildings  tall  and  closely  situated 

c.  Need  for  traffic  policemen  and  traffic  signals 

4.  Transportation  in  a  large  city 
Manv  and  varied  means 
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A  city  home 

a.  An   apartment 

b.  Beached  by  elevator 

c.  Rooms,  means  of  lighting  and  heating — little  sunshine 

d.  Work  required  to  keep  an  apartment,  compared  with  home  in  the 
country 

e.  Connection  by  telephone  and  dumb-waiter 
Going  to  school  in  a  large  city 

a.  Size  of  school  compared  with  country  school 

b.  Playground  equipment  and  contests 
Ways  of  making  a  living  in  a  large  city 

a.  Running  a  bakery 

(1)  Breadmaking  in  a  large  bakery 

(2)  Relation  between  the  baker  and  the  wheat  grower 

b.  Doing  office  work 

A  visit  to  a  great  office  building — Woolworth  Building;  connection 
with  Woolworth 's  ' '  Ten  Cent ' '  stores 

c.  Buying  and  selling 

(1)  A  visit  to   the   fruit   and  midnight   market 

(2)  Places  from  which  the  fruit  comes 

(3)  Cooling  of  fruits  and  vegetables 

(4)  Other  ways  to  keep  foods  from  spoiling 

d.  Making  clothing 

(1)  A  visit  to  a  clothing  factory 

(2)  Relation  between  the  tailor  and  the  sheep  owner 

e.  Being  a  traveling  salesman 

(1)  A  visit  to  the  wholesale  store 

(2)  Relation  between  the  wholesale  store  and  the  country  store 

f.  Broadcasting 

(1)  A  visit  to  a  broadcasting  station 

(2)  Connection  between  own  home  and  the  station 

g.  Bringing  oil  and  gas  to  a  city 

(1)  Sources  of  gas 

(2)  Method  of  getting  it  out  of  the  ground  and  to  a  large  city 

(3)  Uses  of  gasoline  and  kerosene 

(4)  Need  of  conserving  petroleum 

h.  Carrying  on  trade  with  other  countries 

(1)  A  visit  to  a  banana  ship 

(2)  Countries  in  which  bananas  grow 

(3)  Conditions  for  growth 

(4)  Harvesting  and  shipping  of  bananas 

(5)  The  return  cargo  to  banana  lands 

(6)  New  York  harbor  as  a  busy  place;   ships  from  many  lands 
i.   Sailing,  loading,  and  unloading  steamers 

(1)  Work  on  passenger  steamers 

(2)  Conveniences  and  safeguards  on  steamers 

(3)  How  a  ship  moves  out  of  a  harbor  and  across  the  ocean 

(4)  Work  on  freight  steamers 
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(5)  Cargoes  carried  by  freight  steamers 

(6)  Destination  of  steamers 

(7)  The  return  cargo  to  America  from  England 
8.  Fun  in  a  large  city 

a.  Games  in  the  street 

b.  Boxing,  swimming,  and  other  sports  in  gymnasiums 

c.  Listening  to  music 

d.  Debating  and  learning  to  play  music 

e.  Playing  ball  at  summer  camps 

f.  Hiking,  picnicking,  riding 

g.  Comparison  with  fun  in  the  country 

Unit  Three — The  country  and  the  city  boy  become  acquainted  with  a 
truck  farm 

1.  Location  and  size  of  truck  farms 

2.  Work  on  a  truck  farm 

a.  Why  painstaking  and  difficult 

b.  Vegetables  raised 

c.  Dependence  of  the  city  upon  the  truck  farm 

3.  Other  ways  of  making  a  living  in  a  truck  farm  neighborhood 

a.  Canning  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  beans 

b.  Potato  growing 

Unit  Four — A  common  need  of  the  country  and  the  city 

Coal 

1.  Formation  of  coal 

2.  Mining  of  coal 

3.  Uses  of  coal 

4.  Montana  as  a  coal-producing  state 

Unit  Five — The  larger  home  of  the  country  and  city  boy  and  girl 

The  earth 

1.  Shape;   movements;   cold,  hot,  and  temperate  regions 

2.  Continents,  oceans,  islands,  rivers,  lakes 

3.  Home  of  many  sorts  of  people 

a.  Eskimos  in  cold  lands 

b.  Negroes  in  hot,  moist  lands 

c.  Swiss  in  mountainous  lands 

d.  Arabs  in  hot,  dry  lands 

e.  Japanese  in  an  island  country 

IV.  Standards  of  Attainment 

A.  A  feeling  of  interest  in  one's  own  community  and  its  industries,  and  a 
desire  to  know  more  about  them 

B.  A  growing  realization  of  the  work  it  takes  to  supply  one's  own  needs  and 
of  dependence  upon  other  wrorkers 

C.  A  knowledge  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle 

D.  A  beginning  knowledge  of  the  cattle  and  dairy  industry  and  its  relation 
to  means  of  transportation 
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E.  A  beginning  knowledge  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry 

F.  A  knowledge  of  how  man  supplies  his  needs  through  commerce 

G.  A  knowledge  of  how  man  has  increased  his  ability  to  overcome  distances 

H.  A  knowledge  of  the  principal  surface  features  of  one's  own  community 

I.   An  increased  vocabulary  and  a  growing  habit  of  finding  information  by 
reading,  studying  pictures,  and  other  available  sources 

J.    Skill  in  collecting  material  pertaining  to  the  subject  under  discussion 

K.  Habit  of  using  collected  materials  for  various  purposes 

L.   Habit  of  cooperation 
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Grade  Four 

I.  Introduction 

The  initiation  of  a  unit  of  work  is  a  most  important  task  since  it  is  to  serve 
as  a  driving  force  for  the  entire  unit.  A  questioning  attitude  must  be  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  and  the  more  they  feel  the  presence  of  the  problem, 
the  more  will  they  wish  to  have  a  part  in  solving  the  problem.  Ways  for 
initiating  problems  and  other,  teaching  directions  are  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  course. 

It  is  well  to  delve  right  into  the  most  important  relationships  for  the  specific 
unit.  For  example,  in  the  region  of  the  Eskimo,  the  relationship  regarding 
food  is  the  most  important.  The  questions  raised  by  the  pupils  should  be 
listed  on  the  board  as  major  and  minor  questions.  It  is  not  expected  that 
all  questions  be  raised  at  one  time  but  enough  should  be  raised  to  interest 
the  pupils  in  searching  for  the  truths  and  causes  in  answer  to  the  questions. 
It  is  essential  that  the  questions  or  problems  be  kept  within  the  pupils'  in- 
terests and  abilities.  A  few  intelligent,  child-like  questions  are  better  than 
several  profound  adult  questions  obtained  after  much  study.  The  problems 
and  topics  listed  in  each  unit  of  the  course  may  be  used  to  direct  the  ques- 
tioning of  the  pupils  toward  the  relationships  as  well  as  to  develop  the  unit. 
After  the  major  and  sub-questions  are  listed,  a  discussion  on  sources  of 
materials  may  take  place.  The  activities  may  then  be  selected.  They  are 
the  means  by  which  to  achieve  the  objectives  and  should  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  instructional  procedure.  The  major  part  of  the  class  period 
should  be  devoted  to  directed  study,  teaching  pupils  how  to  get  information, 
and  how  to  express  it  clearly. 
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II.  Specific  Aims 

A.  To  lead  pupils  to  become  acquainted  with  and  in  sympathy  toward  people 
of  other  lands  by  helping  them  to  see  why  people  work,  live,  and  play 

B.  To  have  pupils  realize  that  people  everywhere  need  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
means  of  communication,  and  transportation 

C.  To  make  a  beginning  in  giving  an  understanding  of  the  size  of  the  earth 
and  to  give  a  knowledge  of  its  larger  land  masses,  bodies  of  water,  the 
most  important  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  studied  in  the  regions 

D.  To  associate  and  enlarge  the  geographic  knowledge  gained  at  home  and 
at  school 

E.  To  teach  the  meaning  of  symbols  used  on  globes  and  maps,  and  to  give 
practice  in  map  sketching 

F.  To  train  pupils  how  to  study  geography  rather  than  merely  to  acquire 
information 

G.  To  make  an  easy  transition  from  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  Australia 

III.  Text 

Atwood-Thomas-Hart,  Home  Life  in  Far-Away  Lands 

If  time  is  not  available  teach  units  One,  Two,  Four,  Five,  Six,  Seven,  Nine, 
Ten,  Eleven,  and  Fourteen  first. 

IV.  Outline  for  Study 

Unit  One — Getting  ready  to  travel 

A.  Unit  problem:    How  to  get  ready  for  traveling 

Core  of  thought:  A  traveler  needs  to  know  location  and  direction  of  re- 
gions to  be  visited  with  reference  to  his  own  home,  the  route  and  the 
means  of  transportation  to  be  taken. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

(As  a  basis  for  discussing  and  raising  questions) 

1.  Look  at  pictures  in  the  unit  of  the  text 

2.  Let  children  tell  about  trips  they  have  made  to  other  places,  national 
parks  and  zoos 

3.  Eead  a  letter  from  another  land 

4.  Show  pictures  of  people,  homes,  and  landscapes  of  other  lands 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Glimpses  into   three  homelands  to   discover   ways   of   living  different 
from  ours 

a.  In  what  ways  are  the  homes  and  clothing  of  the  natives  different 
from  ours? 

b.  What  makes  them  different? 

c.  Would  we  live  differently  were  we  similarly  situated? 

e.  What  information  should  travelers  have  to  reach  such  lands  ? 

(1)  Location  and  direction  of  lands  in  relation  to  their  homes 

(2)  Directions  at  home  and  how  to  find  them  by  the  sun  and  stars 

(3)  Direction  and  length  of  shadows 

(4)  Eelation  of  directions  to  one  another,  as  north  to  south 

(5)  Kind  of  transportation  to  take  with  varying  routes 

(6)  Use  of  the  globe  and  maps 
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(7)  Shape  and  size  of  the  earth 

(8)  Symbols  used   for  land,   water,   mountains,   plains,  rivers,   and 
vegetation  on  maps  and  the  globe 

(9)  Course  of  the  routes  to  be  traveled 

(10)    Oceans  and  continents  to  be  crossed  and  their  size  and  location 
in  relation  to  homeland  and  to  one  another 

D.  Questions  to  raise  when  visiting  people  of  far-away  lands 

1.  Who  are  the  natives  and  where  do  they  live? 

2.  How  do  they  live,  work,  and  play? 

3.  Why  do  they  live  as  they  do? 

4.  What  kind  of  a  place  is  their  homeland? 

E.  Vocabulary 

Continent,  ocean,  desert,  sea,  region,  symbols,  plains,  mountains,  map 

F.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Find  pictures  of  different  modes  of  transportation 

2.  Make  a  map  of  your  schoolyard  showing  location  of  school  building, 
trees,  walks,  playground,  apparatus,  and  other  buildings 

3.  Make  a  collection  illustrating  different  kinds  of  maps 

4.  Play  captain  giving  orders  to  point  or  walk  in  different  directions 

5.  Find  interesting  pictures  of  far-away  lands 

6.  Play  a  matching  game  naming  and  locating  oceans  and  continents 

Unit  Two — A  visit  to  Belgian  Congo 

A.  Unit  problem:    How  people  live  in  the  Belgian  Congo 

Core  of  thought:  The  people  of  the  Belgian  Congo  build  houses  with 
sloping  roofs  covered  with  leaves;  wear  little  clothing;  eat  foods  grown 
and  hunted  in  the  region;  travel  by  water  in  dug-out  logs;  hunt  wild 
animals ;  fish ;  farm  the  year  round  in  cleared  patches ;  trade  palm  kernels, 
ivory,  and  fruits;  have  few  needs,  and  work  little  because  their  natural 
environment  has  much  rain,  a  hot  sun  every  day  of  the  year,  dense  forests, 
wild  animals  and  fruits,  and  many  streams. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Look  at  pictures  in  the  unit  of  the  text 

2.  Bead  or  tell  a  jungle  story 

3.  Show  slides  on  jungle  life 

4.  Discuss  a  jungle  movie  which  the  pupils  have  seen 

5.  Let  them  name  foods  which,  they  think,  come  from  hot  countries 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  The  journey  to  the  Congo  river 

By  what  route  and  by  what  means  of  transportation  shall  we  travel? 

(1)  Direction  and  location  of  the  Congo 

(2)  Ocean  and  continents  to  be  crossed 

(3)  Crossing  the  equator 

(4)  Traveling  up  the  Congo  river  amidst  tropical  surroundings  in  a 
moist,  hot  climate 

2.  Eelationships  between  shelter  of  the  natives  and  their  natural  environ- 
ment 

a.  Why  do  people  of  a  warm  country  need  houses? 

b.  What  kind  of  houses  do  they  build  and  where  do    they    get    the 
materials? 
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e.  How  do  they  furnish  their  houses? 

d.  What  race  of  people  build  simple  homes  in  the  Congo? 

3.  Eelationships  between  the  food  of  the  natives  and  their  natural  en- 
vironment 

a.  Why  do  the  natives  eat  only  those  foods  which  are  found  in  their 
own  region? 

b.  What  do  they  eat  and  how  do  they  get  it? 

c.  Why  do  they  eat  the  meat  of  wild  animals  only? 

d.  How  do  they  prepare  and  serve  their  food? 

e.  Why  do  the  people  of  warm  countries  need  less  food  than  those  of 
cold  countries ? 

f.  How  do  they  make  the  oil  palm  take  the  place  of  cows? 

4.  Eelationships  between  the  clothing  of  the  natives  and  their  natural 
environment 

a.  Why  do  the  natives  need  so  little  clothing? 

b.  Why  do  they  not  make  all  of  their  clothing  today? 

c.  What  materials  do  they  use  for  clothing? 

d.  Where  and  how  do  they  get  the  materials? 

5.  Eelationships   between   modes   of   transportation   and   the   natural   en- 
vironment 

a.  What  do  the  natives  use  as  their  principal  highways? 

b.  Why  do  they  not  travel  by  railroad? 

c.  Why  do  white  people  travel  only  by  day  .' 

d.  How  do  the  whites  travel  in  the  forests? 

6.  Eelationships  between  making  a  living  and  the  natural  environment 

a.  Why  do  the  natives  of  the  Congo  not  need  to  work  hard? 

b.  Why  is  their  mode  of  farming  different  from  ours? 

c.  What  do  they  raise  to  eat? 

d.  Why  are  they  able  to  raise  crops  the  year  round? 

e.  What  work  do  the  women  do? 

f.  What  work  do  the  men  and  children  do? 

g.  What  do  the  natives  use  for  hunting? 

h.  What  do  they  exchange  with  the  whites? 
i.    Who  has  charge  of  the  trading  posts? 

7.  Eelationships  between  recreation  and  the  natural  environment 

a.  How  do  the  children  and  the  grown-ups  enjoy  themselves? 

b.  Why  do  the  children  have  little  or  no  schooling? 

8.  Eelationships  between  the  natural  environment  and  the  plant  and  ani- 
mal life 

a.  What  makes  plant  and  animal  life  so  abundant  in  the  Congo? 

b.  What  plants  and  animals  may  be  found? 

C.  What  use  is  made  of  some  of  the  plants  and  animals? 

d.  What  hindrance  does  plant  and  animal  life  offer  to  travelers? 

9.  Changes  in  the  sun  and  the  seasons 

a.  Why  is  there  only  one  season  in  the  Congo? 

b.  Compare  the  shadows  and  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  Congo  with 
those  at  home  during  our  four  seasons 

e.  What  can  you  say  about  the  climate  near  the  equator? 

d.  What  explanations  can  you  now  make  to  show  why  the  natives  live 
as  they  do  in  a  hot,  moist  land? 
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D.  Vocabulary 

(Vocabulary  difficulties  to  be  cleared  up) 

Seaport,  steamers,  equator,  hemisphere,  sphere,  mouth,  tributaries,  cur- 
rent, wharf,  pier,  upstream,  downstream,  rapids,  navigable,  natives, 
aground,  traders,   exchange,  teapoy,  seasons,  Congo  river,  basin,  acre. 

E.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Make  a  sandtable  scene  showing  a  native  village  near  a  stream  in  a 

dense  forest 

2.  Find  pictures  of  animals  that  live  in  the  Congo 

3.  Plan  a  program  of  talks  on  life  in  the  Congo 

4.  Make  a  poster  advertising  a  tropical  product 

0.  Answer  the  questions  raised  in  Unit  One  for  visiting  people  of  far- 

away lands 

6.  Read  a  book  about  jungle  life 

7.  Represent   on  a   ball  with   reference  to   the   equator,   North   America, 
Africa,  and  the  Congo  region 

8.  Represent  a  river,  its  mouth,  and  its  tributaries  on  a  sandtable 

9.  Read  the  story  of  David  Livingstone 
10.  Read  about  an  elephant  hunt 

Unit  Three — A  trip  to  the  Amazon  river   . 

A.  Unit  problem:    How  people  live  in  the  Amazon  Basin 

Core  of  thought:  The  natives  of  the  Amazon  Basin  build  houses  with 
pointed  roofs  covered  with  grass  and  leaves,  on  poles  or  away  from  the 
streams;  wear  few  clothes;  eat  foods  grown  and  hunted  in  the  region; 
travel  in  dug-out  canoes  and  on  rafts;  hunt  wild  animals;  fish;  farm 
the  year  round  in  cleared  patches;  trade  rubber,  nuts,  and  fruits;  have 
few  needs;  and  work  little  because  they  live  in  a  low  flat  country  which 
has  much  rain,  many  wide  shallow  streams  which  overflow  their  banks;  a 
blazing  sun  high  in  the  sky  at  all  times  of  the  year;  dense  forests;  rubber 
and  nut  bearing  trees,  and  wild  animals  and  fruits. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

Similar  to  those  for  Unit  Two,  letting  pupils  discover  likenesses  between 
the  people  living  in  the  two  hot,  moist  regions 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  The  journey  to  the  Amazon 

a.  In  what  direction  is  the  Amazon  Basin  from  home  and  from  the 
Congo  region? 

b.  What  new  and  familiar  sights  do  you  see? 

c.  Why  is  the  water  so  muddy? 

d.  Why  is  it  easy  for  steamers  to  go  aground? 

e.  What  makes  the  Amazon  such  a  wide  shallow  river? 

f.  Why  are  there  floating  wharves  at  Manaos  ? 

2.  Relationships  between  the  homes  of  the  natives  and  their  natural  en- 
vironment 

a.  Why   do   the  natives  of  the  Amazon  build  their  homes   with  high 
pointed  roofs  and  on  poles  or  away  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers? 

b.  Of  what  do  they  build  their  homes  and  where  do  they  get  the  ma- 
terials ? 

c.  How  do  they  furnish  their  homes? 

d.  What  race  of  people  have  their  homes  in  South  America? 
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3.  Relationships  between  the  food,  clothing,  making  a  living,  and  recre- 
ation and  the  natural  environment.  See  Numbers  3,  4,  6,  and  7  of 
Unit  Two.  Emphasize  likenesses  of  the  two  regions  studied. 

4.  Relationships  between  the  modes  of  transportation  and  the  natural 
environment 

a.  What  do  the  natives  use  as  the  principal  highways? 

b.  Why  do  they  not  build  roads  and  railroads  along  the  banks  of  the 
large  streams? 

c.  Why  do  they  use  so  many  rafts  and  dug-out  canoes? 

d.  Why  is  a  new  pilot  taken  on  steamers  up  the  Amazon? 

e.  What  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  water  highways? 

5.  Relationships  between  the  environment  and  the  plant  and  animal  life 
See  questions  for  Number   8,  Unit   Two,  bringing  out  the  likenesses 

and  differences  of  the  regions 
<6.  Changes  in  the  sun  and  the  seasons 

a.  See  questions  for  Number  9,  Unit  Two.     Emphasize  likenesses 

b,  What  has  made  Manaos  a  large  city? 

D.  Vocabulary 

Amazon,  island,  latex,  tapping  trees,  drain 

E.  Suggested  activities 

See  those  suggested  for  Unit  Two. 

Unit  Four — Eskimos  of  the  Far  North 

A.  Unit  problem :    How  people  live  in  cold  lands 

Core  of  thought:  The  people  of  the  polar  regions  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  meat  for  food;  wear  fur  clothes;  live  in  snow  and  skin  houses;  use 
dogs,  sleds,  and  umiaks  for  travel;  time  their  travels  to  avoid  darkness 
and  extreme  cold ;  burn  oil  for  fuel ;  have  no  gardens ;  and  live  by  hunting 
wild  animals  because  they  live  in  a  natural  environment  which  has  many 
months  of  continuous  darkness  and  continuous  daylight,  short  cool  sum- 
mers, long  cold  winters,  much  ice  and  snow,  many  furbearing  animals, 
and  no  trees. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  Amundsen's  or  Byrd's  trip  to  the  poles 

2.  Show  pictures  illustrating  Eskimo  life 

3.  Let  children  tell  about  winter  fun  or  about  a  blizzard 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  The  journey  to  the  Far  North 

a.  What  route  shall  we  take  to  the  lands  of  ice  and  snow?    In  what 
direction  do  they  lie  from  our  own  home  and  from  the  equator? 

b.  What  mode  of  travel  shall  we  take?    Why  can  we  not  sail  by  boat 
in  the  winter  to  the  North,  and  in  the  summer  to  tne  South  Pole? 

c.  By  what  ways  have  explorers  reached  the  poles? 

d.  Why  is  Montreal  of  interest  to  us? 

e.  What  three  dangers  shall  we  encounter?     Describe  each.     Why  is 
there  so  much  fog  in  the  region  of  New  Foundland  and  Greenland? 

f.  Why  do  we  not  see  many  new  and  strange  sights? 

g.  What  circle  shall  we  cross?     What  does  that  mean? 

h.  Why  does  it  grow  colder  and  colder  the  farther  north  we  go? 
i.    On  what  new  waterways  shall  we  travel? 
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2.  Kelationships  between  the  shelter  of  the  Eskimos   and   their  natural 
environment 

a.  Why  do  the  Eskimos  build  different  homes  for  summer  and  winter? 

b.  How  do  they  build  each  home  and  from  where  do  they  get  the  ma- 
terials? 

c.  Why  do  they  have  two  kinds  of  winter  homes?  How  do  they  make 
them  ? 

d.  Why  do  they  not  have  windows  of  glass  in  their  homes? 

e.  What  do  they  call  their  winter  and  summer  homes? 

f.  How  do  they  heat  their  houses?  Why  do  they  not  use  wood? 

g.  What  furniture  have  they  and  why  do  they  not  have  much  of  it? 
h.  Why  do  the  Eskimos  move  their  homes  so  often? 

3.  Kelationships  between  food  of  the  Eskimos  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment 

a.  Why  do  the  Eskimos  eat  so  much  meat?    What  animals  supply  them 
with  meat? 

b.  Why  do  they  not  eat  more  vegetables  and  fruit? 

c.  How  do  they  vary  their  meat  diet? 

d.  How  do  they  preserve  the  meats? 

e.  For  what  two  reasons  must  they  preserve  food? 

f.  How  do  they  prepare  and  serve  the  food? 

g.  How  do  the  Eskimos  get  water  in  winter? 

h.  Why  do  they  use  animal  oil  inste&d  of  wood  to  do  their  cooking? 

i.    How  do  they  get  the  animal  oil? 

j.   How  do  they  hunt  the  walrus,  seal,  and  reindeer? 

4.  Kelationships  between  the  clothing  of  the  Eskimo  and  the  natural  en- 
vironment 

a.  Why  do  the  Eskimos  wear  clothes  different  from  ours? 

b.  Where  and  how  do  they  get  the  materials  for  their  clothing? 

c.  How  do  they  prepare  the  skins  and  put  them  together? 

d.  How  do  they  make  the  inner  and  outer  suits? 

e.  Why  do  the  men,  women,  and  children  dress  much  alike? 

f.  How  do  the  Eskimos  make  their  raincoats  and  how  do  they  com- 
pare with  ours? 

5.  Kelationships  between  the  modes  of  travel  and  the  natural  environ- 
ment 

a.  How  do  the  Eskimos  travel  by  land  and  by  water? 

b.  Why  do  they  not  travel  by  railroad  or  airplane? 

c.  Why  do  they  travel  about  so  much?     What  are  people  called  who 
move  from  one  place  to  another? 

d.  Why  do  the  Eskimos  prefer  to  travel  at  night  in  the  winter  time? 

e.  How  do  they  make  their  sledges,  umiaks,  and  kayaks? 

f.  How  do  they  take  care  of  their  dogs?     How  did  Commander  Byrd 
get  his  dog  teams? 

6.  Relationships  between  making  a  living  and  the  natural  environment 

a.  Why  must  the  Eskimos  work  harder  than  the  people  who  live  in 
hot,  moist  countries? 

b.  What  two  needs  consume  nearly  all  of  their  time? 

c.  What  is  the  work  of  father,  mother,  and  the  children? 

d.  Why  is  summer  their  busiest  season? 
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e.  How  do  the  Eskimos  make  their  hunting  and  fishing  implements? 

f.  How  do  they  get  their  guns,  knives,  and  matches?  What  do  they 
exchange  for  them? 

g.  Why  do  not  white  people  make  their  living  by  hunting  and  fishing 
as  the  Eskimos  do?     What  do  the  whites  do? 

7.  Relationships  between  recreation  and  the  natural  environment 

a.  How  do  the  Eskimo  men,  women,  and  children  amuse  themselves 
in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer? 

b.  Why  do  they  enjoy  the  holiday  week  the  most  of  all? 

c.  Where  do  the  children  get  their  playthings? 

d.  What  form  of  their  recreation  would  you  enjoy  most? 

8.  Relationships    between    the    natural    environment    and    the    plant    and 
animal  life 

a.  What  plant  and  animal  life  is  found  in  the  Far  North? 

b.  Compare  the  value  of  the  animals  with  those  found  in  hot,  moist 
lands 

c.  How  do  the  animals  live  in  such  a  cold  climate?  What  ones  do  not! 

d.  Compare  the  uses  the  Eskimos  make  of  the  walrus  with  the  uses 
.  negroes  make  of  the  oil  palms 

e.  Why  are  no  gardens  planted? 

9.  Changes  in  the  sun  and  the  seasons 

a.  What  is  the  position  of  the  sun  and  shadows  during  winter  and 
summer  in  the  Ear  North  and  Far  South  as  compared  with  that  at 
your  home?    What  seasons  are  there  in  those  regions? 

b.  What  is  meant  by  the  midnight  sun  and  the  winter  night? 

c.  What  is  the  effect  of  long  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  cli- 
mate ? 

d.  Across  what  circles  are  there  continuous  night  and  continuous  day? 

e.  What  must  the  Eskimo  sometimes  do  during  the  winter  weather? 

f.  What  portions  of  the  earth  have  the  midnight  sun? 

g.  After  your  study  of  climate,  what  would  you  say  was  its  effect 
upon  the  life  of  the  people?     Would  you  have  lived  differently? 

D.  Vocabulary 

North  and  south  pole,  yellow  race,  gulf,  bay,  down  a  river,  strait,  fog, 
pack-ice,  iceberg,  collision,  glacier,  Gulf  Stream,  Labrador  Current,  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Circles,  Far  North,  Far  South,  midnight  sun,  northern 
lights,  winter  nights,  inlet,  nomad,  tupik,  sinew,  kayak,  umiak,  blubber, 
igloo 

.  E.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Dramatize  a  reindeer  or  walrus  hunt 

2.  Dramatize  trailing  at  a  trading  post 

3.  Construct  an  igloo  and  a  tupik  on  the  sandtable 

4.  Make  a  list  of  animals  Peary  might  have  seen  on  his  journey  to  the 
North  Pole 

•~>.   Have   a   bulletin  board   with   interesting   Eskimo   pictures 

6.  Read  an  Eskimo  story 

7.  Give  an  Eskimo  program 

8.  Plan  an  Eskimo  menu 
i).  On  a  ball  represent  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  North  Pole  and  South 

Pole,  the  equator,  North  America 
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10.  Read  about  the  daring  explorers  of  Arctic  regions 

Unit  Five — People  of  the  desert 

A.  Unit  problem:    How  people  live  in  hot,  dry  lands 

Coro  of  thought:  People  of  the  desert  live  in  tents  made  of  woolen  cloth 
or  in  flat-roofed,  sun-dried,  brick  houses;  wear  loose  flowing  clothes; 
eat  few  vegetables  and  little  meat;  produce  most  of  their  own  food;  live 
by  herding  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats;  have  no  roads;  travel  on  camels; 
have  few  needs;  and  lead  a  nomadic  life  because  they  live  in  a  natural 
environment  which  has  a  scarcity  of  rain,  hot  days  and  cool  nights,  little 
grass,  occasional  springs,  and  moving  sand  dunes. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  illustrating  desert  life 

2.  Tell  a  story  of  nomadic  life 

3.  Discuss  a  movie  showing  desert  scenes  which  the  children  have  seen 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Develop  the  problems  as  listed  for  the  units  above 

2.  Outcomes:  With  the  people  of  Arabia  as  the  center  of  interest  develop 
a  clear  concept  of:  the  differences  in  the  homes  of  the  Bedouins  and 
town  Arabs  and  the  reasons  for  the  differences;  the  nomadic  life  of 
the  one  and  not  of  the  other;  the  intense  heat  during  the  day  and 
coolness  at  night;  sand  dunes  and  sand  storms;  scantiness  of  vegeta- 
tion outside  of  the  oases;  little  variety  in  landscape;  absence  of  rivers 
(turn  to  map  and  compare  with  the  Congo  region)  ;  importance  of 
water  in  the  desert ;  oases — irrigation,  date  palms,  vegetables,  alfalfa ; 
the  fact  that  oases  are  centers  of  trade;  camels  and  their  usefulness, 
noting  how  they  are  adapted  to  the  desert;  Arabian  horses;  sheep 
and  goats;  manners  and  customs;  characteristic  dress  as  a  protection; 
little  variety  in  diet;  travel  in  caravans  and  possible  dangers  to  trav- 
elers; intelligence  of  the  Arab  compared  with  that  of  peoples  previ- 
ously studied;  sparse  population  and  absence  of  cities;  location  of 
Arabia  with  reference  to  own  home  and  the  equator. 

D.  Vocabulary 

Coastline,    peninsula,    sea,    canal,    isthmus,    sand    dune,    graze,    caravan, 
oasis,  nomad,  Bedouins,  Arabs 

E.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Make  a  model  of  a  desert  on  the  sandtable  showing  sand  dunes,  an 
oasis,  village  of  tents,  and  tufts  of  grass  here  and  there 

2.  Dramatize  moving  to  new  pastures 

3.  Dramatize  welcoming  visitors  to  the  tent 

4.  Draw  camels  to  represent  a  caravan 

5.  Find  out  why  the  camel  is  called  the  "Ship  of  the  Desert" 

6.  List  the  things  a  caravan  carries  when  starting  for  the  desert 

7.  List  the  things  it  carries  on  the  return  trip 

8.  Compare  the  uses  made  of  the  date  palm  with  the  uses  made  of  the 
oil  palm;  with  the  walrus 

9.  Prepare  a  program  on  desert  life 

10.  Read  a  story  about  desert  life 

11.  Locate  Arabia,  Sahara,  Mediterranean  Sea,  Suez  Canal,  Red  Sea, 
and  the  equator  on  a  map  and  on  a  globe 

12.  Play  Postoffice:  Pupils  draw  slips  having  questions  written  on  them 
from  a  box.  It'  a  cnild  answers  his  question  correctly  he  may  keep 
the  slip.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  obtain  as  many  slips  as  possible. 
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Unit  Six — Four  great  needs  (food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel) 

Summary  Unit 

Belationships   between   the   needs   of   people   everywhere   and   their   natural 
environment 

1.  Why  do  the  people  visited  not  depend  upon  other  people  of  the  world 
for  their  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel? 

2.  Where  then  do  they  secure  their  needs? 

3.  How  do  they  secure  them? 

4.  Why  do  the  Eskimos  have  a  greater  need  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  fuel  than  the  people  of  the  desert  or  of  the  Congo  Eegion?  Does 
this  force  the  Eskimo  to  work  harder  than  others? 

5.  What  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  natural  environment  which  explains 
why  people  live,  work,  and  play  as  they  do? 

6.  Compare  the  ways  of  securing  our  four  needs  with  the  three  groups 
of  people  visited.  May  we  say  that  we  live  in  a  more  favorable  en- 
vironment ? 

Unit  Seven — Farmer-fishermen  of  Norway 

A.  Unit  problem:   How  people  live  along  a  rocky  seacoast 

Core  of  thought :  People  of  Norway  build  warm  houses  of  wood  with 
steep  roofs ;  use  telephones  and  electric  lights ;  wear  clothes  like  ours ; 
produce  most  of  their  OAvn  food;  eat  a  great  deal  of  fish  and  dairy 
products ;  travel  by  boat ;  live  principally  by  fishing,  shipping,  and 
dairying;  pasture  their  cattle  in  the  mountains  because  they  live  in  a 
natural  environment  which  has  long  winters  and  short,  cool  summers, 
rugged  mountains  wooded  on  the  lower  slopes,  a  long  broken  seacoast 
protected  by  rocky  islands  and  furnishing  excellent  fishing  grounds,  many 
waterfalls,  much  rain  and  snow,  and  a  climate  moderated  by  the  Wester- 
lies and  the  Gulf  Stream. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  List  countries  of  Europe  children  can  name 

2.  List  countries  in  which  children  have  relatives 

3.  Show  interesting  articles  which  have  come  from  Europe 

4.  Bead  letters  about  Norway 

5.  Let  children  tell  about  their  fishing  experiences 

6.  Show  pictures  illustrating  scenes  and  life  in  Norway 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Develop  the  problems  as  listed  for  Units  Three  and  Four  above 

2.  Outcomes:  Thrift,  courage,  and  industry  of  the  Norwegians  to  make 
a  living  against  adverse  natural  conditions;  location  of  Norway  with 
reference  to  own  home,  the  equator,  North  Pole,  Baffin  Islands,  and 
the  Arctic  Circle;  irregular  broken  coastline;  skerries;  skerry  guard; 
fjords;  their  influence  upon  shipbuilding,  commerce  and  fishing; 
mountain  and  valley  homes;  small  farms  and  crops  suited  to  the 
country ;  dairying,  fishing,  shipbuilding  and  shipping  chief  occupa- 
tions; extensive  waterpower;  inshore  and  deep-sea  fishing;  kinds  of 
fish  caught ;  interest  of  the  Lofoten  islands  to  the  Norwegians ;  rain- 
fall; summer  and  winter  weather;  length  of  day  and  night  in  winter 
and  summer  as  compared  with  that  on  Baffin  Land;  growth  of  vege- 
tation in  Norway  as  compared  with  that  of  Baffin  Land;  reasons 
for  same;  importance  of  Bergen  and  Hammerf est ;  oceans  bordering 
Norway. 
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D.  Vocabulary 

Westerly  winds,  skerry,  skerry  guard,  fjord,  harbor,  ocean  liner,  freight- 
er, export,  shipping,  saeter,  fodder  crop,  skiis 

E.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Make  a  poster  advertising  Norway's  scenery  to  tourists 

2.  Eepresent  the  mountains,  fiords,  and  skerries  on  a  sandtable 

3.  Eepresent  a  farm,  a  saeter,  and  a  lake  in  the  mountains 

4.  Prepare   a   Norwegian   program 

5.  Explain :  ' '  The  skerry  guard  is  the  Great  North  Eoad  of  Norway  and 
the  fiords  are  its  side  roads ' ' 

6.  Find  pictures  of  fish  caught  by  the  Norwegians 

7.  Draw  a  fishing  boat 

8.  Locate  Norway,  Arctic  Circle,  Hammerfest,  Bergen,  and  Atlantic 
Ocean   on  the   map  and   on   a   globe 

9.  Play  a  record  of  Norwegian  music.  Victor  records:  16596 — Norwe- 
gian National  Hymn;  17160 — Norwegian  Mountain  March;  639 — 
Norwegian  Echo  Song 

10.  Have  a  telephone  conversation  about  the  countries  studied 

11.  Broadcast  imaginary  radio  programs   (travel  stories) 

12.  One  half  of  the  class  dramatize  some  activity  of  the  people  studied. 
The  other  half  first  guess  the  nationality  and  then  the  activity 

13.  Play  the  baseball  geography  game:  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups. 
One  group  is  to  ' '  pitch ' '  questions  by  showing  cards  on  which  are 
written  names  of  cities,  countries,  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  factual 
material.  The  other  group  is  to  answer  them  until  three  ' '  outs ' '  are 
recorded.  The  ' '  players ' '  change  about  and  the  - '  pitching ' '  is  con- 
tinued by  the  other  group.  Keep  score  of  the  number  correct  for 
each  side. 

Unit  Eight — Fishermen  on  the  West  Side  of  the  Atlantic 

A.  Unit   problem :     How   seacoast   people   on   the   Western   Side   of   the   At- 
lantic make  a  living 

Core  of  thought:  The  people  along  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic  build 
modern  homes;  eat  a  variety  of  foods;  wear  factory-made  clothes; 
travel  by  boats,  cars,  and  trains;  live  by  deep-sea  and  inshore  fishing, 
shipbuilding,  and  lumbering  because  they  live  in  a  natural  environment 
which  has  for  the  most  part  cold  winters  and  warm  summers,  and  rocky, 
sandy,  and  marshy  beaches. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  of  fishing  boats  and  New  England  scenes 

2.  Tell  a  story  about  deep-sea  fishing,  a  lighthouse  keeper,  or  a  life 
guard 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Develop  the  problems  as  listed  for  Units  Three  and  Four 

2.  Outcomes:  Location  of  New  England  and  Newfoundland  in  relation 
to  own  home,  Norway  and  the  United  States;  seashore — low,  sandy, 
rocky,  and  marshy;  compare  with  Norway's  seacoast;  special  study 
of  Gloucester  as  a  type  of  a  fishing  town;  inshore  and  deep-sea 
fishing,  kinds  of  fish  caught,  preparation  of  fish  for  market;  dangers 
to  deep-sea  fishing;  buoys,  lighthouses,  lightships,  pilots,  shipbuild- 
ing as  an  occupation  of  a  seacoast  population;  climate;  importance 
of  Boston  and  the  Grand  Banks 
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D.  Vocabulary 


Fishing  bank,  trawler,  dory,  buoy,  schooner,  dredges,  lighthouses,  shuck- 
ing, inshore   fishing 

E.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Eepresent  a  sandy  and  a  rocky  shore  on  the  sandtable 

2.  Find  pictures  of  lobsters  and  kinds  of  fish  caught  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic 

3.  Read  a  story  about   deep-sea  fishing 

4.  Find  pictures   of  boats  used  in  fishing 

5.  Locate  Boston,  Gloucester,  Newfoundland,  Grand  Banks,  western  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  Labrador  Current  and  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  map 
and   on  the   globe 

6.  Repeat  activities  numbers  10,  11,  12,  and  13  for  Unit  Seven 

Unit  Nine — Polder  farmers  of  the  Netherlands 

A.  Unit  problem :     How  people  live  in  a  lowland  country 

Core  of  thought :  The  people  of  the  Netherlands  build  brick  houses  with 
sloping  roofs  which  are  tiled  or  thatched;  have  a  variety  of  food  pro- 
duced moptlv  by  themselves;  wear  clothes  such  as  the  Americans  do, 
and  wooden,  shoes  while  working  on  the  polders;  travel  by  cars,  boats, 
sleds,  the  trains,  on  dikes  and  canals;  have  many  small,  drained 
farms  and  crowded  cities;  and  make  their  living  by  dairying,  raising 
vegetables  and  bulbs,  fishing,  and  shipping  because  their  natural  en- 
vironment has  cool  winters  and  warm  summers,  a  great  deal  of  rain 
and  snow,  few  trees,  much  rich  land  below  sea  level,  sand  dunes 
along  the  coast,  and  wide,  shallow,  ocean  waters  which  provide  excellent 
fishing    grounds. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Leak  in  the  Dike" 

2.  Show  pictures   of   Holland 

3.  Read  letters  about   Holland 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Develop  the  problems  listed  for  the  units  above 

2.  Outcomes:  Industry  of  Dutch  people  in  reclaiming  land  from  the 
sea;  their  thrift  in  cultivating  the  land;  their  ability  to  gain  an  en- 
tire livelihood  from  it ;  the  vigilance  and  courage  required  to  protect 
it  from  the  sea  ;  the  skill  and  bravery  essential  for  fishing  in  the 
North  Sea;  Holland  a  walled  country;  temperate  climate;  low  level 
land  and  its  relation  to  the  sea;  sand  dunes  as  a  protection;  use  of 
canals,  ditches,  dikes;  windmills  and  engines  for  draining  the  polders 
and  for  other  purposes;  construction  of  dikes;  fertile  moist  soil;  ex- 
cellent pasture  lands  and  dairying,  market  gardens  and  bulb  grow- 
ing; shipping  and  fishing  interests;  dense  population  and  reasons 
for  it;  winter  and  summer  sports;  lack  of  wood  and  coal;  nature  of 
the  Rhine  delta  and  the  Zuider  Zee ;  the  Rhine  River  as  a  navigable 
river  from  central  Europe;  Rotterdam  as  a  great  seaport  and  gate- 
way to  the  Rhine  valley;  increased  and  safe  harbor  facilities^  absence 
of  water  power;  use  of  windmills  and  gas  engines  as  substitutes; 
Dutch  a  great  commercial  people.  Being  seamen  and  traders,  the 
Dutch  acquired  the  Dutch  East  Islands  which  are  a  source  of  wealth 
to  them.  Locate  these  islands  on  the  globe  and  the  map.  Teach 
what  products  of  these  islands  enter  into  the  commercial  world. 
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D.  Vocabulary 

Netherlands,  natural  harbor,  dike,  canal,  sea  wail,  breakwaters,  patrol, 
valley,  gateway,  polder,   dairy  products,  market   garden,  wind   power 

E.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  travel  seen  in  the  Netherlands 

2.  Make  the  sandtable  scene  described  on  page  125   of  the  text 

3.  Find    pictures    of    flowers    and   vegetables   raised    in    Holland 

4.  Eead  a  Dutch   story 

5.  Prepare  a  Holland  program 

6.  Locate  the  Netherlands,  Eotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Ehine  Eiver,  Zuider 
Zee,  and  the  North  Sea  on  a  map  and  on  a  globe 

7.  Study  "The  Mill  at  Wyk",  by  Euysdael 

8.  Draw  Dutch  boys  and  girls  in  their  costume 

9.  Listen  to  Dutch  music  on  the  Victrola — The  Clock  Store,  The  Hungry 
Windmill,  and  Wooden  Shoe  Dance 

10.  Draw  five  things  which  make  Holland  a  safe  country  in  which  to  live 
and  work — canals,   dikes,   sand   dunes,   trees,    storks,   and   windmills 

11.  Plant  flowers  in  a  wooden  shoe 

12.  Eepeat  activities,  numbers  10-13,  for  Unit  Seven 

Unit  Ten — Peasants  of  northern  France 

A.  Unit  problem :    How  people  live  on  the  warm,  moist  plains 

Core  of  thought :  The  people  of  northern  France  build  houses  of  stone 
with  steep  roofs,  close  together  in  villages,  and  heat  them  with  wood; 
eat  vegetables,  fruit,  and  meat  which  they .  produce  on  little  farms ; 
wear  clothes  much  as  the  Americans  do ;  travel  by  car,  trains,  boats 
and  airplanes;  carry  on  mixed  farming;  have  cut  away  most  of  the 
forests  to  farm  the  land;  and  make  extra  money  for  clothes  and  other 
needs  by  raising  winter  wheat  and  sugar  beets,  and  by  shipping,  be- 
cause they  live  in  a  natural  environment  which  has  cool  winters  and 
warm  summers,  sufficient  moisture,  rolling  land  above  sea  level,  few 
trees,  and  a  number  of  rivers. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  of  Paris  and  farm  life  in  France 

2.  Let  the  children  tell  about  the  homes,  customs,  and  the  country  of 
France  as  told  by  their  fathers  or  brothers  who  were  in  the  World 
War 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Dog  of  Flanders"  • 

4.  Let  the  children  discuss  sugar  beet  or  winter  wheat  growing  in  the 
community 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  See  problems  and  questions  listed  for  units  above 

2.  Outcomes:  Industry  and  thrift  of  the  French  people  to  make  a  living 
entirely  on  the  land;  securing  nearly  all  of  their  food  by  careful 
and  diversified  farming;  use  of  farm  machinery;  shipping  interests; 
planting  and  caring  for  the  forests;  dense  population;  fertile  soil; 
temperate  climate;  sufficient  rainfall;  influence  of  the  Westerlies; 
Paris  as  a  river  port,  railroad  center  and  manufacturing  city;  its 
location  and  relative  size ;  nature  of  a  plain.  Life  on  a  plain  in 
northern  France  representative  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  life  in 
the  rest  of  France. 
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D.  Vocabulary 

River  port,  railroad  center,  manufacturing,  raw  materials,  finished  prod- 
ucts, transportation,  means  of  transportation,  peasants,  livestock,  money 
crop,  mixed  farming,  winter  wheat. 

E.  Suggested   activities 

1.  List  the  vegetables  and  animals  raised  by  the  French  people  and  by. 
people  in  Montana 

2.  Prepare  a  French  menu 

3.  Make  a  model  on   the   sandtable   showing  the  patchwork  appearance 
of  the  French  farms 

4.  Dramatize  a  market  day  in  France 

5.  Find  pictures  showing  life  in  France 

6.  Eead  a  French  story 

7.  Locate    northern    France,    Paris,    Havre,    North    Sea,    and    the    Seine 
river  on  a  map  and  on  a  globe 

8.  Eepeat  activities,  numbers  10-13  for  Unit  Seven  and  No.  12  for 
Unit  Five 

9.  Play  the  Victor  records  6177,  La  Marseillaise;  72166,  La  Point 
D  'Avignon ;    559,    Bergere    Legere 

Unit  Eleven — Mountaineers  of  Switzerland 

A.  Unit  problem:    How  people  live  in  a  mountainous  country 

Core  of  thought:  People  of  Switzerland  build  houses  of  wood  with 
steep  roofs,  heat  them  with  wood,  use  electric  lights  and  telephones; 
build  huts  of  wood  and  stone  in  mountain  pastures  for  dairy  purposes; 
eat  vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  meat  which  they  raise;  dress  much 
as  Americans  do;  travel  by  train,  cars,  skiis,  and  airplanes;  have  small 
gardens  and  many  little  fields  for  hay;  pasture  cattle  and  goats  up  on 
the  mountains  during  the  summer;  use  no  farm  machinery;  have  much 
water  power;  make  their  living  by  dairying,  making  toys,  watches, 
clocks,  laces,  embroideries,  and  care  for  tourists  because  they  live  in 
an  environment  which  has  many  high,  snow-capped  mountains  heavily 
forested  on  the  lower  slopes,  many  valleys,  waterfalls,  lakes,  swift 
streams,  glaciers,  no  seacoast,  cold  winters,  cool  summers,  and  much 
rain  and  snow. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  or  slides  of  Switzerland  as  a  basis  for  discussing 
and  raising  questions 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  William  Tell 

3.  Show  toys  and  laces  made  in  Switzerland 

4.  Discuss  first  experience  the  children  had  riding  through  a  railroad 
tunnel 

C.  Suggested   problems 

1.  Develop  problems  listed  for  Units  Two-Four 

2.  Outcomes:  The  Swiss  are  hardy,  resourceful,  courageous,  liberty 
loving  people  due  to  the  struggles  to  make  a  living  in  an  unfavorable 
natural  environment ;  farms  small  and  rough,  requiring  the  Swiss  to 
engage  in  other  kinds  of  work  such  as  carving,  making  laces,  toys, 
watches,  keeping  hotels,  and  guiding  tourists;  distinction  between 
city  life  and  country  life;  winter  sports;  natural  features;  the  Alps 
as  a  watershed — trace  Rhine,  Rhone,  Danube  and  Po  rivers;  contrast 
watershed  with  a  basin;  work  of  the  monks  living  at  Bernard's 
Hospices;   St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  and  the  gateway  to  the  south;   Swiss 
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not  world  traders — absence  of  a  seacoast;  Swiss  products  supply  own 
wants  and  those  of  other  people;  abundance  of  waterpower  and  its 
use;  nature  and  action  of  glaciers  presented  in  an  elementary  way, 
noting-  abundant  moisture  and  cold  to  insure  an  accumulation  of 
snow,  consolidation  into  ice,  slow  movement  of  ice,  its  great  weight 
and  force,  loosening,  moving,  and  grinding  of  earth  and  rock,  deposit 
of  materials  at  lower  levels,  and  source  of  rivers;  influence  of  altitude 
upon  climate,  vegetation,  density  of  population,  and  occupations. 
Note:  Make  the  influence  of  climate  stand  out  in  the  pupil's  mind. 
Compare  it  with  that  of  Norway. 

D.  Vocabulary 

Upstream,  source,  mouth,  May  pasture,  alp,  summit,  Alpine  peak,  moun- 
tain pass,  mountain  range,  alpenstock 

E.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Represent    by    a    drawing    or    on    the    sandtable    a    Swiss    home,    May 
pastures,  and  an  alp 

2.  Represent  the  mouth  and  the  source  of  a  river  from  a  glacier  on  the 
sandtable 

3.  Image  being  a  tourist  going  from  Basel  to  Genoa  by  way  of  the  St. 
Gotthard  Tunnel  and  tell  what  made  your  trip  a  delightful  one 

4.  Make   a   poster   advertising  the   scenery   of   Switzerland 

5.  Arrange    a   program    or    a    play,    featuring    the    four    new    European 
friends.    Suggestive  topics: 

a.  Why  tourists  come  to  our  land  and  the  name  they  give  it 

b.  Making  a  trip  to  the  city  from  the  farm 

c.  Winter   and  summer   sports 

d.  The  goods  we  exchange 

e.  Working  for  our  common  needs 

f.  Showing  and  telling  about  pictures  of  our  land 

g.  Playing  music  characteristic  of  our  land 

6.  Read  a  Swiss  story 

7.  Read  about  the  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  in  an  encyclopedia 

8.  Locate  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  Rhine  river,  Rhone  river,  Basel,  Lucerne, 
St.  Gotthard  Tunnel,  and  Genoa  on  a  map  and  on  a  globe 

9.  Play  the  Victor  records  69633,  Lauterbach;    69414,   Heimweh;    6342, 
Swiss  Echo  Song 

10.  Repeat   activities,    numbers    10-13    for   Unit    Seven,    and    No.    12    for 
Unit  Five 

Unit  Twelve — The  Mediterranean  lands 

A.  Unit  problem :     How  people  live  in  a  land  of  warm,  moist  winters  and 
hot,  dry  summers 

Core  of  thought:  The  people  of  southern  Europe  build  little  houses, 
with  tile  roofs;  eat  semi-tropical  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  fish ;  dress  much  as  Americans  do,  but  like  brighter  colors ; 
have  modern  ways  of  travel;  farm  small  patches  of  land  some  of  which 
are  terraced;  do  some  irrigating,  use  little  farm  machinery;  raise  many 
goats  and  sheep;  have  many  modern  hotels;  and  make  their  living  by 
farming  the  year  round,  growing  olives,  grapes,  lemons,  and  oranges, 
caring  for  tourists,  fishing,  making  perfumes,  and  digging  in  old 
ruins,  because  they  live  in  a  natural  environment  which  has  warm  rainy 
winters,  hot  dry  summers,  bright  sunny  mild  days  in  the  winter,  moun- 
tains, the  beautiful  Mediterranean  sea  bordering  on  the  south,  rich  soil, 
many  flowers,  and  small  streams. 
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B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  or  slides  illustrating  scenes  and  life  of  countries  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean  sea 

2.  Tell  stories  of  early  Home  and  Greece  such  as  "Androclus  and  the 
Lion ' ' 

3.  Tourists  spend  wonderful  summers  in  Switzerland  but  go  to  the 
Mediterranean  lands  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  winters 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Develop  problems  listed  for  Units  Two-Four 

2.  Outcomes:  Happy  carefree  life  of  the  southern  European  as  com- 
pared with  life  of  the  Swiss;  love  for  color  and  music;  difficulty 
of  farming  on  terraces;  irrigation  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  sea- 
son; growing,  and  use  made  of  winter  wheat  and  barley;  raising  of 
sheep  and  goats  on  the  rough  mountain  sides;  cultivating  flowers 
and  vegetables  the  year  round;  fruit  growing;  relation  of  vegeta- 
tion and  occupation  to  climate;  winter  resorts;  cold  north  wind  shut 
out;  extensive  coast  line;  fishing  and  sailing;  the  Mediterranean  sea; 
location  of  countries  and  principal  cities;  seat  of  early  civilzation, 
especially  of  Phoenican,  Greek,  Soman,  and  Egyptian.  Give  a  brief 
account  of  the  chief  contributions  of  eact  to  the  world's  development. 

D.  Egypt— The  land  of  the  Nile 

1.  Problem:  How  people  live  in  a  river  valley  of  a  great  desert 
Core  of  thought:  People  of  the  Nile  valley  live  in  mud  houses  with  flat 
roofs  and  small  windows;  wear  much  loose  clothing;  eat  vegetables, 
tropical  fruits,  and  little  meat;  travel  by  boat,  camels,  and  donkies; 
have  no  roads;  irrigate  all  of  their  land;  store  water  in  reservoirs; 
raise  two  crops  a  year;  live  in  permanent  houses;  have  few  needs, 
and  make  their  living  by  farming  because  they  live  in  an  environ- 
ment which  has  a  very  dry,  hot  climate,  few  date  palms,  and  a  great 
river  that  overflows  its  banks  leaving  a  layer  of  rich  soil. 

2.  Suggested  approaches 
See  those  for  B  above 

3.  Suggested  problems 

a.  Review  life  on  an  oasis,  Unit  Five 

b.  Outcomes :  Egypt  a  part  of  a  long  desert  belt  extending  across 
Africa  and  Asia ;  the  Nile  carrying  water  from  the  high,  wet 
regions  of  central  Africa  and  Abyssinia,  northward  through  a 
long,  dry  valley  down  to  the  Mediterranean;  overflow  of  the  Nile, 
moistening  the  soil  and  depositing  a  fertilizing  sediment;  irrigation 
by  diverting  and  lifting  river  water  onto  the  land;  emphasis  upon 
the  importance  of  water  in  human  life;  life  and  the  products  of 
the  modern  farmers  of  Egypt ;  importance  of  Cairo,  Aswan  dam, 
pyramids,  and  Gibraltar 

E.  Vocabulary 
Vineyards,  terrace,  drought,  volcano,  tributary,   delta,  dam 

P.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Make  a  model  of  a  terraced  mountain  side  and  of  Vesuvius,  on  a 
sandtable 

2.  Find  pictures  of  fruit  raised  in  Italy,  Greece  and  Egypt 

3.  Eead  a  Greek  or  Italian  story 

4.  Represent  the  Nile  river,  pyramids,  and  Aswan  dam  on  a  sandtable 

5.  Prepare  a  program  describing  the  life  along  the  Mediterranean  sea 
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6.  Locate  Italy,  Eiviera,  Genoa,  Rome,  Naples,  Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Athens,  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Mediterranean  sea,  Nile  river,  and  Strait 
of  Gibraltar  on  the  map  and  on  the  globe 

7.  Stand  in  two  rows  as  for  a  spelling  match.  To  start  the  game,  the 
leader  of  one  side  says,  " reindeer"  or  " llama",  or  "Indians  work 
as  miners".  The  leader  on  the  opposite  side  names  and  points  to 
the  land  where  they  live.  The  second  one  on  the  second  side  names 
another  animal,  plant,  city,  zone,  activity,  condition,  etc.  If  a  child 
gives  a  wrong  answer,  or  cannot  answer,  he  goes  to  the  foot.  The 
game  is  to  see  who  will  have  the  lesser  number  go  to  the  foot. 

8.  Play  "Who  Am  I"?  A  child  pretends  he  is  a  native  of  some  land  and 
tells  something  which  is  true  of  himself  or  of  his  land,  as:  "I  am 
a  little  boy  who  lives  mostly  on  seal  meat.  Our  summers  are  too  short 
to  raise  vegetables.    Who  am  I?" 

9.  Play  the  map  game.  The  child  who  is  "  it "  says :  "I  am  thinking  of 
a  continent",  and  then  calls  the  name  of  some  child  who  is  to  ask 
questions,  such  as,  "Is  it  north  of  the  equator?  Is  it  in  the,  eastern 
hemisphere?"  etc.  The  child  who  is  "it"  may  say,  "Both".  The 
child  playing  with  "it"  has  two  guesses.  If  she  names  the  right 
continent  she  becomes  "  it ".    If  not,  the  same  child  remains  "  it ". 

Unit  Thirteen — A  trip  across  the  United  States 

A.  Unit  problem:  What  people  do  in  various  regions  of  the  United  States 
Core  of  thought :  People  who  live  in  a  large  country  with  regions 
varying  in  location,  altitude,  and  climate  follow  occupations  which  are 
different    and    which   best    fit    the    natural    environment 

B.  Suggested   approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  or  slides  of  large  cities,  farming,  grazing,  fruit  grow- 
ing and  natural  scenery  in  the  United  States 

2.  Discuss  trips  the  children  have  made 

3.  List  the  states  in  which  the  children  have  been,  the  kinds  of  work  the 
people  were  doing,  and  the  natural  features  the  children  saw 

4.  Show  road  maps  of  the  United  States 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Relationships  between  the  many  occupations  carried  on  in  the  United 
States   and   many   kinds    of   natural   environment 

2.  Relationships  between  the  density  of  the  population,  the  number  and 
location  of  roads,  pleasure  resorts,  vegetation,  and  the  natural  en- 
vironment 

3.  Comparison  of  ways  of  making  a  living  among  the  peoples  visited  in 
Europe  with  those  in  the  various  regions  of  the  United  States 

D.  Outcomes:  Industry  and  adaptability  of  the  American  people  to  make  a 
living;  the  great  distance  across  the  United  States;  general  idea  of  the 
surface  features  of  the  country,  including  altitude ;  the  location  and 
distinctive  features  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  the  Appalachian  high- 
lands, Central  plains,  Rocky  Mountain  ranges  and  plateau,  Yellowstone 
Park,  Great  Basin,  Sierra  Nevada,  California  valley,  and  the  coastal 
ranges;  location  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Omaha, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  San  Francisco  at  favorable  points ;  location  and 
course  of  Hudson,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Platte 
rivers;  Lincoln  highway;  long  stretches  occupied  by  scattered  build- 
ings and  small  towns;  a  concentration  of  population  at  intervals 
Note:  This  study  is  to  impress  the  pupils  especially  with  the  great 
distance  across  the  country,  the  human  reactions  to  different  natural 
conditions,  and  the  general  surface  features  of  the  country.    Make  con- 
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stant  use  of  simple  maps  to  show  relative  positions  and  approximate 
distances.  Sketch  the  Lincoln  highway  progressively  on  the  blackboard 
and  have  the  pupils  do  the  same.  Note  the  time  required  for  the  trip, 
experience  of  travelers  in  camps  and  at  hotels,  what  is  seen  along  the 
way,  and  climatic  experiences  in  different  parts  of  the  journey.  Make 
a  cross-section  drawing,  much  conventionalized,  to  show  relative  elevation 
of  the  different  regions  crossed.  From  suitable  maps,  lead  pupils  to 
understand  that  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  and  other  regions  are  great 
belts  across  the  Lincoln  highway  extending  far  beyond  it  in  northerly 
and  southerly  directions.  Note  also  as  the  trip  progresses,  the  principal 
occupations,  distinctive  natural  scenery,  and  varying  temperatures. 

E.  Vocabulary 

Skyscrapers,  key,  belt,  plateau,  lake  port,  continental  divide,  canyon, 
geyser,  hot  spring 

F.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Keep  a  diary  of  the  trip,  illustrating  it  with  maps  and  pictures  as  sug- 
gested   in    the    text 

2.  Find  the  belt  in  which  you  live 

3.  Locate  the  places  named  in  the  text  on  a  globe  and  on  a  map 

4.  Kepeat  activities,  numbers  10-13  for  Unit  Seven  or  the  games  de- 
scribed for  Unit  Twelve 

Unit  Fourteen — A  visit  to  China 

A.  Unit  problem:    How  people  live  in  a  very  old,  densely  populated  land 

Core  of  thought :  People  of  southeast  China  build  small  houses  made  of 
mud  or  stones,  with  curved  roofs  covered  with  straw  or  red  tiles,  or 
live  in  houses  built  on  boats;  have  little  furniture,  few  windows;  use 
twigs  or  charcoal  for  fuel ;  eat  vegetables,  rice,  and  drink  tea ;  wear 
clothes  made  of  silk  and  cotton;  men  and  women  dress  much  alike; 
travel  chiefly  by  boat;  have  cleared  away  the  forests  to  farm  the  land; 
have  no  horses,  but  a  few  cows,  pigs  and  chickens;  have  very  small 
farms ;  cannot  raise  enough  food  for  everyone ;  work  very  hard ;  use  no 
farm  machinery;  make  their  living  by  producing  rice,  tea,  and  silk,  and 
by  fishing  and  trading,  because  they  live  in  a  natural  environment  which 
has  rolling  land,  fertile  soil,  many  rivers,  few  trees,  and  sufficient 
moisture. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  or  slides  of  life  in  China 

2.  Show  articles   made   in   China 

3.  Tell  a  Chinese  story 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Develop  the  problems  listed  for  Units   Two-Four 

2.  Outcomes:  Thrift  and  industry  of  the  Chinese  people;  their  desire 
to  learn  modern  ways;  dense  population  and  great  poverty;  Yellow 
race;  mostly  farmers  and  merchants;  primitive  methods  of  agricul- 
ture; means  of  transportation;  few  railroads  and  few  good  highways; 
boat  life  on  the  rivers,  ' '  China 's  Sorrow ' ' ;  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter; land  cannot  be  spared  for  pasturing  sheep  and  cows  and  for 
forests  because  it  must  be  used  for  farming  to  support  the  dense 
population;  products;  the  increase  of  education;  early  knowledge; 
lack  of  progress  due  to  isolation  from  other  peoples ;  beautiful  temples 
with  lovely  gardens;  Chinese  wall;  location  of  China  and  important 
places 
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Note:  Point  out  on  map  the  vast  area  of  China  which  is  sparsely 
populated  and  separated  from  Europe  by  mountains,  plateaus,  deserts. 
Emphasize  this  feature.  Lead  pupils  to  realize  how  their  own  ideas 
and  habits  change  as  they  associate  with  other  persons. 

D.  Vocabulary 

Jinrikisha,    foreigner,   mulberry   tree,   raw   silk 

E.  Suggested   activities 

1.  Draw  a  houseboat  and  a  Chinese  farmer's  home 

2.  Collect  for  a  Chinese   exhibit 

3.  Have  a  Chinese  party  and  program 

4.  Draw  boys  and  girls  in  Chinese  costume 

5.  Read  a  Chinese  story 

6.  Read  about   tea   or  silk  in  an   encyclopedia 

7.  Locate  San  Francisco,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean,  China,  Shang- 
hai,  Hwang  and  Yangtze  rivers,  Grand  canal  and  Chinese  wall 

8.  Make  a  kite  or  dress  dolls  in  Chinese  costumes 

Unit  Fifteen — A  world  view 

A.  Unit  problem :    Location  and  the  difference  it  makes  in  one 's  living 

Core  of  thought:  People  everywhere  strive  to  supply  their  needs,  some 
more  than  others,  but  the  materials  they  get  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  get  them  depend  upon  the  location  of  the  natural  environment. 
The  amount  of  striving  required  to  secure  the  needs  determines  the 
progress  man  is  able  to  make. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Play  the  following  game :  Show  pictures  of  people,  homes,  fruit, 
vegetables,  animals,  and  scenes  representative  of  different  regions  of 
the  world  and  let  the  children  give  the  location  of  the  region  with 
reference  to  the  equator  and  to  altitude.  The  child  who  gives  most  of 
them  correctly  wins. 

2.  Vary  the  game  above  by  letting  the  children  locate  the  places  as  the 
pictures  are  shown  by  pointing  on  a  word  map,  and  telling  the  kind 
of  weather  found  there 

3.  On  a  globe  or  map  of  the  world  show  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
and  let  the  children  see  how  the  world,  like  a  town,  is  blocked  for  the 
purpose  of  location.  Find  the  lines  which  run  through  Norway,  Italy, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  Switzerland,  Congo,  and  Amazon  regions. 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Naming  of  the  northern,  southern,  eastern,  and  western  hemispheres 
by  people  who  lived  long  ago 

2.  Naming  of  the  belts  with  reference  to  their  location  from  the  equator 

3.  Naming  of  the  division  lines  marking  the  belts 

4.  Life  in  a  high  altitude  near  the  equator  and  far  from  the  equator — 
Andean  Indians  and  the  Lapps 

5.  Purpose  of  the  lines   of  latitude   and   longitude 

D.  Outcomes:  Name  and  location  of  hemispheres,  continents  and  oceans 
in  each  hemisphere ;  name,  location,  and  purpose  of  the  equator,  tropics, 
and  circles;  name,  location,  and  climate  of  the  zones;  shelter,  food, 
clothing,  transportation,  and  ways  of  making  a  living  in  high  altitudes 
near  to  and  far  from  the  equator ;  influence  of  climate  and  location 
upon  progress  made  by  man ;   longitude  and  latitude 
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E.  Vocabulary 

Hemisphere,  tropic,  New  and  Old  World,  belt,  zone,  torrid,  frigid,  tem- 
perate, cold  cap,  tropical  forest  and  tropical  land,  tundra,  longitude 
and  latitude 

F.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Draw  a  large  circle  and  print  the  zones  on  it.  Paste  appropriate 
pictures  showing  plant  and  animal  life,  people  and  scenes  in  the 
zones.  Class  project. 

2.  Take  the  airplane  trips  described  on  page  209  of  the  text 

3.  Head  about  Amundsen,  Byrd,  or  Peary 

4.  Eepeat  activities,  numbers  10-13  in  Unit  Seven,  and  the  games  de- 
scribed for  Unit  Twelve 

Unit  Sixteen — Australia 

A.  Unit  problem:     How  people  live  on  an  island  continent 

Core  of  thought:  The  people  who  have  developed  Australia  belong  to 
the  white  race  and  call  England  their  mother  country.  They  build  com- 
fortable houses  with  wide  porches  to  protect  themselves  from  the  bright 
sunshine.  Their  food  and  clothing  is  like  that  of  the  Americans.  They 
travel  by  railroad,  airplane,  horses,  cars,  and  camels.  They  make  their 
living  by  raising  vegetables,  semi-tropical  fruits,  cattle,  sheep,  wheat, 
corn,  and  sugar  cane;  by  mining  gold,  silver,  zinc,  lead  and  tin;  by 
lumbering;  pearl  fishing,  and  by  shipping  wool,  gold,  tin,  frozen  meats, 
canned  fruits,  and  wheat.  Their  country  is  almost  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  and  shaped  like  a  ragged  clam  shell.  It  has  about 
6,000,000  people,  most  of  whom  live  in  cities  along  the  eastern  and 
southeastern  coasts;  lies  in  the  torrid  and  south  temperate  zones;  is 
almost  half  a  desert;  has  great  plains,  highlands,  and  valuable  mineral 
deposits;  has  many  strange  animals  and  plants;  is  divided  from  the 
other  continents  by  a  wide  stretch  of  water. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  or  slides  of  strange  animals  and  plants  of  Australia 

2.  Locate  Australia  and  let  the  children  choose  one  of  two  possible 
routes  to  reach  it,  or  divide  the  class  in  two  parts  and  let  them  agree 
as  to  the  route  each  shall  take.  Encourage  keeping  a  diary. 

3.  Tell  a  story  about  gold  mining  or  diving  for  pearls 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  The  population  of  Australia  is  small 

a.  Why  was  Australia  not   settled  earlier? 

b.  Why  do  most   of  the  people  live   in   the   eastern   and   southeastern 
parts  of  Australia  ? 

c.  Why  are  there  no  cities  in  the  interior? 

d.  Why  do   few  immigrants  come  to  Australia  ? 

e.  Why   is  the  climate   uninviting  to   settlers? 

f.  Why   is   the   coastline   unfavorable    to   settlement  ? 

g.  Why   has   Sidney   become    the   largest   city    of   Australia  ? 
h.  Why  do  some  of  the  Japanese  come  to  Australia  ? 
i  Why  is  the  frontier  advancing? 
j.  Natives   of  Australia 

2.  Ways  of  making  a  living  vary  with  the  environment 

a.  Why  is  farming  carried  on  mostly  along  the  south  and  southeast 
coasts  ? 

b.  Why  is  commerce  of  great   importance  to  the  Australians? 
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c.  Why  do  the  Great  Barrier  Reefs  retard  commerce  on  the  north- 
east coast? 

d.  Why  are  so  many  sheep  and  cattle  raised? 

e.  Why  are  sub-tropical  fruits  raised  along  the  southern  coast  and 
sugar  cane  in  the  northeastern  part? 

f.  Why  are  so  many  meats  frozen  and  so  much  fruits  canned? 

g.  Why  are  fences  built  around  the  sheep  stations? 

h.  Why  are  Kalgoorlie  and  Broken  Hill  of  importance  to  the  Au- 
stralians ?    . 

i.  Why  can  people  make  a  living  in  the  Arabian  desert  but  not  in 
the  Australian  deserts? 

j.  Why  are  there  heavy  forests  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Divid- 
ing range? 

k.  Why  was  a  railroad  built  from  Perth  to  Melbourne? 

1.  Why  are  Australia  and  Tasmania  valuable  possessions  of  England? 

m.  Why  do  the  people  of  Australia  make  their  living  in  many  ways 
similar  to  those  of  the  United  States? 

3.  Plant  and  animal  life  changes  with  the  environment 

a.  Why  is  the  plant  and  animal  life  different  from  other  continents? 

b.  Why  do  the  grass  trees  have  long  roots? 

c.  Why  is  it  hard  to  clear  land  in  the  ' '  bush ' '  ? 

d.  Why  are  sheep  raised  farther  west  from  the  highland  than  wheat? 

e.  Why  are  camels  used  in  some  parts  of  Australia? 

f.  Why  is   Tasmania   called   an   "orchard   state"? 

4.  Changes  in  the   sun  and  the  seasons 

a.  Why  will  the  noonday  shadow  be  toward  the  south?  Will  it  be 
south  every  day  of  the  year? 

b.  Why  is  it  cool  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  southern  Australia? 

c.  Why  is  the  climate  so  even? 

d.  WThy   does   snow   seldom   fall   in  Australia? 

e.  Why  is  northern  Australia  warmer  than  southern  Australia? 

f.  Why  is  wheat  harvested  in  the  winter? 

g.  What  advantage  is  it  to  England  that  Australia  has  seasons  op- 
posite to  hers? 

Note:  Before  work  in  the  text  is  assigned,  study  the  map  of 
Australia.  Note  the  size  of  Australia  as  compared  with  the  size 
of  other  continents ;  its  location,  shape,  relief,  rivers,  lakes,  oceans 
bordering  it,  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  dividing  it  in  two  fairly 
equal  parts,  zones,  location  of  cities  and  railroads,  nature  of  the 
coastline,  states  in  Australia,  the  English  names,  islands  near  it, 
and  how  Australia  may  be  reached  from  England.  In  this  study 
children  should  learn  to   read  rainfall  and  population  maps. 

D.  Vocabulary 

Population,  square  mile,  area,  immigrant,  climate,  barrier;  reef,  artesian 
Well,  bush,  sheep  station,  paddock 

E.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Do  the  tests  and  exercises  in  the  text 

2.  Draw  a  large  map  of  Australia  and  paste  appropriate  pictures  of  plant 
and  animals  in  the  different  parts 

3.  Play  the  games  described  for  Unit  Twelve 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  fruits  grown  in  Australia 

o.  Keep  a  diary  to  be  read  to  another  class  or  at  home 
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6.  Imagine  taking  a  touring  party  through  Australia.  Map  out  the 
route   and  list   the   places   of   interest 

7.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  cultivated  sections,  cities,,  railroads,  moun- 
tains, bays,  and  mines 

8.  Imagine  yourself  a  sheep  station  owner.  Tell  or  dramatize  the  work 
done  at  the  stations,  taking  the  wool  to  market,  and  selling  it  to  an 
English  or  American  buyer 

V.  Standards  of  Attainment 

A.  Ability  to  describe  and  explain  various  relatively  simple  adjustments 
made  to  the  natural  environments  in  typical  areas  selected  from  different 
regions  north  and  south  of  the  equator  and  in  high  altitudes 

B.  Ability  to  compare  the  different  adjustments  made  in  distant  lands 
with  those  made  in  the  home  region 

C.  Ability  to  name  and  locate  oceans,  continents  and  most  important  cities, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  deserts,  zones,  latitude  and  longitude  on  the 
globe  and  on  a  map 

D.  Ability  to  read  and  point  out  directions,  locally  as  well  as  on  the  map 
.  and  on  the  globe 

E.  Ability  to  read  and  make  simple  maps 

F.  Ability  to  gain  information  from  simple  geographical  material  and  to 
interpret  pictures 

G.  Achievement  of  a  concept  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth 

H.  Appreciation  of  the  direct  relation  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  travel,  and 
occupations   to    the   natural    environment 

I.  Appreciation  of  the  struggle  made  by  various  peoples  to  gain  the 
necessities    of    life 
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Carpenter,    Journey    Club    Travels    series — The    Foods    We    Eat ;    The    Clothes 

We  Wear  ;  The  Houses  We  Live  In  ;  The  Ways  We  Travel.  American   Book 

Company,   Chicago 
Fairgrieve   &   Young,   Homes   Far   Away.   D.   Appleton   &   Company,   New   York 
Grover,  The  Overall  Boys  in  Switzerland.  Rand  McNally   &   Company,   Chicago 
Mansfield,  Our  Little  Arabian  Cousin.  L.  C.  Page  Company,  Boston 
McDonald   &   Dalrymple,   Hassan   in   Egypt.   Little,   Brown   &   Company,   Boston 
McDonald   &  Dalrymple,   Marta  in  Holland.   Little,   Brown   &   Company,   Boston 
Mirick,   Home   Life   Around   the   World.   Houghton   Mifflin    Company,    Boston 
Mulet,   Sunshine   Lands  of  Europe.   World   Book   Company,   Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

New  York 
National  Geographic  Pictures.  National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.   C. 
Perdue,  How  Other  Children  Live.   Rand  McNally  and   Company,   Chicago 
Perdue,   Child  Life  in   Other  Lands.  Rand  McNally  and   Company,  Chicago 
Perkins,    Eskimo    Twins  ;    Dutch    Twins  ;    Italian   Twins  ;    Swiss    Twins.    Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Price,    The   Middle   Country  ;    A    Chinese   Lad's   Adventures   in   His    Own    Land. 

World   Book   Company,   Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
Smith,  Holland  Stories.  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  Chicago 
Steffanson,  My  Life  With  the  Eskimo.  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 
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Grade  Five 

I.  Introduction 

The  pupils  of  the  fifth  grade  are  ready  for  a  more  formal  study  of  geog- 
raphy. The  relationship  which  should  now  receive  major  emphasis  is  one 
concerning  ways  of  making  a  living.  Those  relating  to  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  stressed  in  the  fourth  grade  play  a  minor  part  in  this  grade  com- 
pared with  the  relations  between  industries  of  various  kinds  and  the  kind 
of  country  in  which  they  are  carried  on.  Knowledge  already  gained  of  the 
effects  of  climate  and  location  should  be  made  use  of  and  definitely  ex- 
tended. For  procedure  and  other  directions  relative  to  maps,  correlations, 
study  lessons,  and  reviews,  the  teacher  is  referred  to  the  ' '  Introduction ' ' 
for  the  fourth  grade  and  * '  Teaching  Suggestions ' '  at  the  beginning  of 
the  geography  course.  Whatever  method  is  used  and  whatever  specific  aims 
are  in  mind  as  the  several  regions  are  presented,  the  pupils  should  at  all 
times  be  led  to  form  mental  pictures  of  geographic  character  that  are  true, 
clear,  and  vivid.  Geography  is  a  subject  that  calls  constantly  for  an  active 
use  of  the  imagination,  and  the  mental  picture  should  tally  with  reality. 
The  method  of  teaching  important  cities  should  now  receive  careful  at- 
tention. ' '  A  city  is  an  outgrowth  of  several  factors,  such  as,  the  natural 
resources,  including  fuel  and  water  power,  of  the  region  in  which  it  is 
situated,  the  number  and  character  of  the  routes  of  trade  connecting  it  with 
other  productive  areas,  and  the  intelligence,  energy,  and  progressiveness  of 
its  people.  When  pupils  have  learned  of  the  presence  of  such  factors,  they 
should  expect  to  find  a  city  in  the  midst  of  them. ' '  Taking  note  of  them 
will  lead  pupils  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect. 

II.  Specific  Aims 

A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  our  own  country;  its  extent,  its  wealth, 
its  resources,  its  position  in  world  affairs,  and  its  relation  to  other 
countries 

B.  To  show  how  physical  and  natural  resources  determine  the  industrial 
development  of  a  country 

0.  To  secure  a.  realization  of  the  interdependence  of  the  people  and  indus- 
tries of  North  and  South  America 

D.  To  show  that  the  common  interests  and  interdependence  of  people  of 
different  regions  tend  towards  trade  developments  if  friendly  relations 
are  maintained,  and  that  the  ideals  of  patriotism,  good  citizenship,  and 
world  peace  are  thus  fostered 

E.  To  develop  the  ability  to  locate  the  leading  physical  features,  areas  of 
production,  centers  of  trade,  and  transportation  facilities  in  the  Americas 

F.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  way  people  in  Montana  live  and  work, 
and  what  the  geographical  conditions  are  that  help  to  explain  why  the 
people  live  and  work  as  they  do 

G.  To  develop  a  greater  ability  to  use  maps,  charts,  graphs,  pictures,  and 
reference  material,  including  the  text,  independently 

H.   To  cultivate  a  liking  for  geography 

III.  Text 

A twood- Thomas,  The  Americas 
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IV.  Outline  of  Study 

Unit  One — United  States  as  a  whole 

Time  allotment :   Two  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  United  States  has  many  natural  regions  differing  in 
surface  features  and  location,  and  differing  in  political  divisions 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  illustrating  typical  regions  of  United  States.  Locate 
these  on  the  map  and  discuss  the  kind  of  country  one  would  see  were 
one  traveling  in  an  airplane  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 

2.  Discuss  and  locate  the  regions  visited  by  the  children 

3.  Eecall  the  trip  made  across  the  United  States  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 
in  the  fourth  grade 

4.  Tell  a  story  of  a  trip  across  the  country  in  a  covered  wagon 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  are  some  regions  in  the  United  States  suited  to  farming  and 
others  not? 

2.  Why  are  the  Eocky  Mountains  called  young  mountains? 

3.  What  relationship  can  you  find  between  the  natural  region  and  the 
way  people  live  and  work? 

4.  What  advantages  do  the  regions  of  the  United  States  offer  its  people 
for  making  a  living? 

5.  How  does  a  natural  region  differ  from  a  political  division? 

6.  In  what  natural  regions  is  Montana? 
Note :   This  first  unit  is  best  studied  by  teacher  and  pupils  together. 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  the  exercises  in  the  text.  These  as  well  as  those  given  for  suc- 
ceeding units  should  become  an  integral  part  of  the  work  for  drilling 
and  reviewing. 

2.  Draw  a  line  to  represent  the  route  Lindbergh  took  across  the  United 
States.  Then  draw  lines  perpendicularly  to  it  at  varying  distances 
from  another  to  show  the  number  and  the  width  of  the  natural  regions 
crossed  by  him.  Write  the  name  of  the  region  in  each  division. 

Unit  Two— The  New  England  States 

Note :    This  unit  is  given  in  detail  to  illustrate  how  other  units  may  be 
outlined  and  developed. 
Time  allotment :    Three  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  New  England,  with  almost  no  coal  or  minerals,  has 
become  the  greatest  manufacturing  district  in  the  United  States  because 
the  people  made  use  of  water  power 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

(As  a  basis  for  discussion  and  raising  questions) 

1.  Let  the  class  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  text  for  the  unit  to  determine 
what  people  do  to  make  a  living 

2.  Study  the  map  of  New  England,  and  note  the  natural  regions  in 
which  the  states  lie,  the  location  of  cities,  the  long  coastline,  the 
direction  of  the  rivers,  location  and  number  of  railroads,  and  the 
political  divisions 
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3.  Show  newspaper  advertisements  of  articles  made  in  the  New  England 
States 

4.  Eecall  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  to  New  England 
as  suggested  in  the  "Foreword" 

C.  Suggested  problems 

Many  of  the  problems  are  stated  in  the  terms  of  the  text.  In  preparing 
them  for  the  following  units,  care  should  be  taken  to  bring  Out  the 
human  relationships,  particularly  the  one  dealing  with  making  a  living. 

1.  Why  is  farming  hard  in  New  England? 

2.  Why  is  much  of  New  England's  soil  poor? 

3.  What  use  did  the  early  settlers  make  of  the  land  and  the  sea? 

4.  Why  can  this  small  area  support  so  large  a  population? 

5.  Why  has  New  England  become  an  important  manufacturing  region? 

6.  What  do  the  people  manufacture? 

7.  From  where  do  they  get  the  raw  materials? 

8.  From  where  do  they  get  the  power  to  run  the  mills  and  factories?" 

9.  What  is  the  story  of  manufacturing? 

10.  At  what  places  are  the  manufacturing  cities  located? 

11.  Why  has  dairying  become  an  important  industry  in  New  England? 

12.  Why  are  so  many  vegetables  and  potatoes  raised? 

13.  Why  are  parts  of  New  England  suitable  for  cranberry,  tobacco,  and 
apple  production? 

14.  Of   what   value   are   the    New    England    forests   and    quarries    to   the 
people? 

15.  Why  is  it  possible  for  so  many  New  Englanders  to  make  a  living  on 
the  sea? 

16.  Would  you  rather  do  inshore  or  deep-sea  fishing?  Why? 

17.  Why  has  trading  become  an  important  industry  in  New  England  ? 

18.  What  factors  have  made  Boston  a  large  city? 

19.  Why  do  so  many  people  visit  New  England  every  year? 

20.  Why  has  New  England  a  cooler  climate  than  many  parts  of  the  United 
States? 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  the  exercise  in  the  text 

2.  Eepeat  exercises  10-13,  Unit  Seven  or  play  the  games  described  for 
Unit  Twelve,  Grade  Four,  Geography 

3.  Find  pictures  of  New  England  scenes  to  put  on  a  bulletin  board 

4.  Imagine  yourself  a  guide  taking  tourists  to  the  principal  places  of 
interest  in  New  England.  List  the  places  to  which  you  would  take 
them. 

5.  Color  the  New  England  States  on  an  outline  map  and  write  in  the 
names  of  the  places  to  be  remembered 

6.  Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods 

7.  Make  a  list  of  clothing,  tools  and  other  articles  which  you  have  that 
might  have  come  from  the  New  England  factories 

8.  Make  a  poster  advertising  articles  which  the  New  England  States 
have  to  sell 

9.  Make  a  list  of  geographic  relationships  as  that  below: 

(Adapted   from   the   Wichita,   Kansas,    course   in   geography.    This   is 
a  valuable  exercise  for  review.) 
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Geographic  Relationships 


Human   Activities 

a.  Many  people  in  the  New  England 
States  are  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing  because 

b.  Many  of  the  people  in  river  val- 
leys are  engaged  in  manufacturing 
textiles  because 

c.  The  manufacturers  of  iron  make 
small  valuable  articles  because 

d.  A  large  number  of  men  are  en- 
gaged in  fishing  because 


Many  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land are  engaged  in  commerce  and 
transportation  because 


f.  Many  men  are  engaged  in  lum- 
bering in  the  northern  part  of 
New  England  because 

g.  The  lumbermen  cut  the  trees  in 
the  winter  and  draw  the  logs  to 
the   streams   on   sleds   because 

h.  The  people  of  this  section  manu- 
facture large  quantities  of  paper 
because 

i.  Some  people  are  engaged  in  the 
leather   industry  because 

j.  Some  people  are  engaged  in  quar- 
rying because 

k.  Some  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
truck  farming  and  in  fruit  grow- 
ing because 

1.    Many  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 

dairying   because 
m.  The    farmers    burn    wood    for    fuel 

because 

n.  Some    people    are    engaged    in    the 

sugar  industry  because 
o.  Other    people    are    engaged    in    the 

growing    of    special    crops    such    as 

tobacco,    cranberries,    and    potatoes 

because 


p.  Some  people  go  to  the  mountains  in 
the  summer  to  play  because 

q.  Few  people  live  in  the  three  north- 
ern states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont  because 

r.  Many  people  live  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  be- 
cause 


Natural  Environment 

a.  The  rivers  have  falls  and  rapids 
which  furnish  water  power,  and  be- 
cause these  states  lie  near  the  great 
coal  fields 

b.  Damp  air  is  necessary  to  spin  and 
weave  cloth 

c.  These  things  require  little  iron,  and 
there  is  no  iron  in  the  New  England 
States 

d.  The  water  is  so  shallow  that  cod  and 
halibut  can  be  caught  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  and  because  cold  seas 
are  richer  in  food  fish  than  warm 
seas 

e.  There  are  many  excellent  harbors  on 
the  coast,  and  because  the  people 
must  import  raw  products  for  the 
factories  and  ship  out  the  manu- 
factured products 

f.  There  are  many  forests  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 

g.  Heavy  snows  fall  in  the  winter 


h.  The  forests  contain  soft  woods 


i.  In  the  forests  are  found  the  barks 
necessary  for  the  tanning  of  skins 

j.  There  is  an  abundance  of  granite, 
marble,   and   slate 

k.  Level  areas  are  small,  much  of  the 
land  is  too  rough  and  rocky  to  be 
farmed,  and  because  many  large 
cities  are  in  this  section 

1.  Much  of  the  land  that  cannot  be 
farmed   can   be   used   for   pastures 

m.  Nearly  every  farm  has  patches  of 
wood  scattered  over  the  higher, 
rougher  land 

n.  The  climate  is  suited  to  the  growth 
of  the  hard  maple  tree 

o.  The  Connecticut  Valley  is  suited  to 
the  growth  of  tobacco,  the  bogs  of 
the  Cape  Cod  region  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  cranberries, 
and  the  sandy  soil  of  Maine  is  suit- 
ed to  the  growing  of  potatoes 

p.  There  is  good  fishing,  cool  weather 
and  much  beautiful  scenery  up  in  the 
mountains 

q.  The  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  and 
the  soil  is  so  poor  that  much  of  the 
surface  is  still  covered  with  forests 

r.  Manufacturing  centers  have  grown 
up  around  the  falls  of  rivers  and 
along  the  coast  where  coal  and  raw 
materials  can  be  easily  shipped  in. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  population  in  this 
section    live   in   the   cities 


Unit  Three— The  Middle  Atlantic  States 

Time  allotment :  Four  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought :   The  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  densely  populated,  and 
manufacturing  is  the  principal  industry 

B.  Content 

1.  Location  of  states  in  natural  regions 

2.  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 

a.  Location  and  size ;  growth  factors 

b.  Importance  as  seaports,  manufacturing,  and  railroad  centers 

3.  Washington  as  the  capital  city  type 
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4.  Pittsburgh  as  an  iron  and  steel  city 

5.  Buffalo  as  a  lake  port 

6.  Agriculture 

a.  Soil,  climate,  and  location  of  farming  sections 

b.  Truck  and  mixed  farming 

c.  Fruit  growing — apples,  peaches,  cranberries 

d.  Dairying 

7.  Lumbering  and  wood  pulp  industry 

8.  Manufacturing 

a.  Location  of  centers 

b.  Products  manufactured 

9.  Commerce 

New  York  as  a  harbor  type 

10.  Oyster  fishing 

11.  Mining  and  quarrying 

a.  Coal,    limestone,    natural    gas,    petroleum,    salt 

b.  Location  of  mining  regions 

12.  Erie  Canal  and  canal-belt  cities 

13.  Scenery  and  vacation  resorts 

14.  Conservation  of  natural  resources 

15.  States  comprising  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

C.  Suggested  activities 

See  text  and  activities  for  Unit  Two  above. 

Unit  Four — The  Southern  States 
Time  allotment :  Four  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  The  Southern  States  form  one  of  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural regions  of  the  United  States.  This  region  is  fast  becoming  a  great 
manufacturing  district  because  there  is  an  abundance  of  power,  raw 
materials,  cheap  labor,  and  easy  transportation  facilities. 

B.  Content 

1.  Location  in  relation  to  the  natural  regions 

2.  Agriculture 

a.  Warm  summers;   sufficient  rainfall;   good  soils 

b.  Mixed  and  truck  farming 

c.  Fruit  and  nut  growing — peaches,  apples,  citrus  fruits,  pecans 

d.  Cotton    growing    and   marketing;    plantations;    cotton-boll    weevil; 
cotton  products 

e.  Tobacco  raising  and  curing 

f.  Other  crops — wheat,  corn,  sugar  cane,  and  rice 

3.  Forests  and  lumbering 

a.  Southern  pine,  cypress,  and  oak 

b.  Tar,  .turpentine,  resin,  and  lumber 

4.  Mining  and  quarrying 

a.  Location  of  sections 

b.  Coal,   iron,   limestone,    petroleum,   natural    gas,    phosphate,   marble, 
and  bauxite 

5.  Manufacturing 

a.  Location  of  manufacturing  centers;   growth  factors 

b.  Products  manufactured 
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6,  Grazing 

7.  Fishing 
'<8.  Birmingham,  the  Pittsburgh  of  the  South;   San  Antonio,  chief  cattle 

center;    Tulsa    and   Shreveport,   centers   of   the   oil   industry;    Miami, 

the  chief  winter  resort;  Galveston,  the  greatest  cotton  shipping  port; 

New  Orleans,  the  largest  seaport  of  the  South 

9.  Power  and  transportation  facilities 

10.  Mississippi  river  and  its  basin,  levees,  and  delta 

11.  Summer  and  winter  vacation  resorts 

12.  Principal  rivers  and  waters  bordering  the  states 

13.  States  comprising  the  Southern  States 
C.  Suggested  activities 

See  text  and  activities  for  Unit  Two. 


Unit  Five— The  Central  States 

Time  allotment:  Five  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  The  Central  States  form  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
regions  of  the  world 

B.  Content 

1.  Location  in  relation  to  the  natural  regions 

2.  Agriculture 
;a.  Warm    summers;    sufficient    rainfall;    deep,    rich    soil;    much   level 

land 

b.  Corn  growing;  climate  necessary  for  corn  production;  seven  states- 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  produce 
half  of  the  corn 

c.  Wheat — spring  and  winter;  climate  necessary  for  growth;  three- 
fourths  of  the  wheat  raised  by  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Min- 
nesota, Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Texas 

d.  Other  crops — oats,  rye,  flax,  hay,  vegetables,  sugar  beets,  tobacco 

e.  Hogs  and  beef  cattle;  their  relation  to  corn 

f.  Dairying — leads  in  the  production  of  dairy  products 

g.  Sheep,  horses,  and  mules 

3.  Manufacturing 

a.  Location  of  the  chief  manufacturing  centers;   growth  factors 

b.  Products  manufactured 

c.  Importance  compared  with  agriculture 

4.  Lumbering  and  wood  pulp  industry 

5.  Detroit,  the  automobile  city;  Minneapolis,  the  flour  city;  Akron,  the 
rubber  city ;  Chicago,  the  greatest  meat-packing,  railroad,  distributing, 
and  industrial  center  of  the  world 

6.  Mining  and  quarrying 

a.  Location  of  sections 

b.  Zinc,  lead,  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  natural  gas 

7.  Meat-packing,  flour  milling,  and  iron  and  steel  centers 

8.  Great  Lakes  and  the  principal  rivers 

9.  Commerce  and  transportation  routes 
10.  States  comprising  the  Central  States 
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C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text  and  those  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Trace  a  carload  of  ore  from  Duluth  to  Pittsburgh,  naming  the  bodies 
of  water  over  which  it  would  go 

3.  Bead  an  account  of  the  il open-pit"  mines  in  Minnesota 

4.  Find  out  about  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Waterway  project 

Unit  Six — The  Western  States 

Time  allotment:  Six  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought :  Chiefly  mining  and  grazing  are  carried  on  in  the 
mountains  and  plateaus,  and  fruit  growing  and  lumbering  in  the  more 
western  regions 

B.  Content 

1.  Location  of  the  Western  States  in  relation  to  the  natural  regions 

2.  Rainfall,  its  relation  to  the  mountains  and  winds,  and  its  effect  upon 
crop  growing  in  various  sections 

3.  Grazing 

Sheep   and   cattle;    importance   compared  with   other   sections   of   the 
United  States 

4.  Farming 

a.  Irrigation,  dry  land  farming,  valley  farms 

b.  Wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  sugar  beets,  winter  vegetables,  and  rice 

c.  Irrigation  dams 

5.  Fruit  growing 

a.  Important  fruit  valleys 

.b.  Apples,  cherries,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  citrus  fruits 

6.  Mining 

a.  Location  of  mining  sections;   importance  of  mining 

b.  Coal,  copper,  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas 

7.  Lumbering 

a.  Location  of  forested  regions;  reasons 

b.  Evergreens,  Douglas  firs,  western  yellow  pine 

8.  Manufacturing 

a.  Location  of  chief  centers;   growth  factors 

b.  Flour,  meat-packing,  lumber,  and  sugar 

9.  Fishing 

Salmon  and  salmon  canneries 

10.  National  parks  and  national  forests 

a.  Location;  value  as  vacation  resorts 

b.  Care  taken  of  them — forest  ranger 

11.  The  Great  Basin,  salt  lakes,  mountain  ranges,  important  peaks,  conti- 
nental divide,  principal  rivers 

12.  California  as  a  winter  resort 

13.  Butte,  the  copper  city;   Denver,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Plains;   Los 
Angeles,  the  movie  city 

14.  States  comprising  the  Western  States 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text  and  suggestions  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Put  salt  in  a  pan  of  water  and  let  it  evaporate  to  show  why  the  water 
of  Great  Salt  Lake  is  salty 
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D.  Montana  geography 

1.  Location  of  Montana  with  reference  to  natural  regions  and  the  west- 
ern group  of  states 

2.  Surface  and  drainage 

a.  Location   of  mountainous   regions   and   high   plains ;    proportion   of 

state  mountainous;  continental  divide;  chief  mountain  ranges 

b.  Direction  of  rivers;  drainage  areas  of  three  river  systems;  com- 
parative size  of  area  drained  into  the  Atlantic  ocean;  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Missouri  river;  value  of  rivers  for  travel  and 
power;  principal  rivers 

3.  Climate 

Cause  of  variety  in  climate ;  effect  of  chinook  winds ;  effect  of  moun- 
tains upon  rainfall;  difference  in  climate  of  the  mountain  and  plain 
sections 

4.  Natural  resources 
Kinds  of  natural  resources  found  in  Montana 

a.  Chief  resources  used  in  early  days 

b.  Present  sources  of  natural  wealth 

(1)  Minerals 

(2)  Grass 

(3)  Soils 

(4)  Water  power 

(5)  Forests 

Location  of  forested  regions;  kinds  of  trees;  classes  of  timber 
lands;  extent  of  national  forests 

c.  Extent  of  development  of  present  resources 

d.  Conservation   of  natural   resources 

5.  Industries 

a.  Mining 

(1)  First  metal  mined;    location  of  first  strikes;    methods  used; 
later  methods;  development  of  ore  veins 

(2)  Copper  mining 
Development;  importance  compared  with  other  metals;  method 
of  mining  and  refining  copper;  chief  copper  center 

(3)  Other  minerals  mined 
Montana 's  rank  in  mineral  production ;  location  of  deposits 

b.  Quarrying 

(1)  Building  and  precious  stones 

(2)  Extent;   importance 

c.  Agriculture 

(1)  First  farming  sections 

(2)  Conditions  for  farming 
Favorable  and  unfavorable;    irrigation;    extent  of   irrigation; 
dry  farming 

(3)  Crops  raised 

(4)  Fruit  growing 

d.  Grazing 

(1)  Conditions  favorable  for  grazing 

(2)  Cattle  raising  in  pioneer  days;  at  present  time 

(3)  Sheep  raising;  rank  of  Montana  in  wool  production 
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e.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Power  resources 

(2)  Transportation  facilities 

(3)  Development  limited;  products 

(4)  Resources  for  manufacturing 

(5)  Chief  centers 

5.  Places  of  interest 

a.  Yellowstone  Park 

b.  Glacier  National  Park 

c.  Bitter  Eoot  Valley 

d.  Flathead  Valley 

6.  Education 

a.  Provision  for  schools 

b.  Special  institutions 

7.  Chief  cities 

a.  Names  of  principal  cities 

b.  Location  and  growth  factors 
E.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Tell  why  most  of  the  forests  in  Montana  are  west  of  the  continental 
divide 

2.  State  why  the  chinook  winds  often  melt  the  snow  in  winter 

3.  Explain  why  farming  first  developed  near  mining  camps 

4.  Tell  why  more  spring  wheat  is  raised  in  Montana  than  winter  wheat, 
and  why  flax  and  wheat  are  called  money  crops 

5.  Tell  why  there  are  so  many  wild  animals  in  the  national  parks 

6.  Explain  why  Butte  is  the  largest  city  of  Montana 

7.  Write  to  the  General  Agent  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  Helena; 
the  General  Agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  Butte;  or  the 
General  Agent  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  at  Butte  for  information 
regarding  scenery,  agriculture,  and  other  industries 

8.  Write  to  the  United  States  Forest  Reserve  at  Missoula  for  informa- 
tion regarding  national  forests  and  the  lumber  industry 

9.  Make  a  collection  of  pictures  and  post  cards  showing  the  different 
kinds  of  industries  and  scenery  in  Montana 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  Montana  and  locate  principal  rivers,  lakes,  mountain 
ranges,  cities,  and  parks 

Unit  Seven — Possessions  of  the  United  States 

Time  allotment:  One  week 

A.  Core  of  thought:    The  United  States  has  outlying  possessions  which  are 
governed  as  territories  and  which  have  become  valuable  trading  places 

B.  Content 
1.  Alaska 

a.  Location  with  reference  to  the  United  States  and  natural  regions, 
Asia,  Arctic  Circle,  and  surrounding  waters 

b.  Purchase,  size,  and  population 

c.  Relief  and  climate 

d.  Industries 

(1)  Fishing — salmon,  cod,  halibut,  herring 

(2)  Mining — copper,  gold,  coal 
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(3)  Agriculture 

(a)  Bough  land;  short  growing  season 

(b)  Grass,  few  vegetables  and  berries,  some  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
and  barley 

(c)  Reindeer;  tundra  region 

(4)  Trapping  fur-bearing  animals 

(a)  Trapping  in  winter 

(b)  Foxes,  muskrats,  beavers,  seals 

e.  Cities  and  transportation 

f.  Commercial  importance  of  Alaska 

2.  The  Hawaiian  Islands 

a.  Location   in   relation   to   the   United   States,   Asia,   Pacific   Ocean, 
Alaska,  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer 

b.  Acquisition,  size,  and  population 

c.  Formation,  soil,  and  climate 

d.  Agriculture 

(1)  Farming  the  year  round 

(2)  Sugar  cane  and  pineapples 

e.  Honolulu — seaport  and  vacation  resort 

f.  Commercial  importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

3.  The  Philippine  Islands 

a.  Location  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  Australia,  Pacific  Ocean, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  equator 

b.  Acquisition,  size,  and  population 

c.  Relief,  soil,  and  climate 

d.  Agriculture 

(1)  Farming  the  year  round 

(2)  Rice,  sugar  cane,  abaca,  tobacco,  coconuts 

e.  Manila — seaport  and  chief  trade  center 

f.  Commercial  importance  of  the  Philippine  Islands 

4.  The  Panama  Canal  Zone 

a.  Location  with  reference  to  the  United  States,  natural  regions,  South 
America,  bordering  waters,  and  the  equator 

b.  Purchase    and    size;    work    of   the   French;    elimination    of   yellow 
fever  and  malaria 

c.  The  Panama  Canal 

(1)  Purpose,  length,  direction,  locks,  cuts,  and  traffic  through  it 

(2)  Importance  of  the  canal  to  the  United  States 

5.  Porto  Rico  and  other  possessions 

a.  Location  in  relation  to  United  States  and  the  equator 

b.  Acquisition,   size,   and  population 

c.  Relief,  soil,  and  climate 

d.  Agriculture 

(1)  Sugar  cane,  tobacco,  vegetables,  coffee 

(2)  Bananas,  pineapples,  coconuts,  citrus  fruits 

e.  Commercial  importance 
C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text  and  suggestions  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Find  out  about  the  possibilities  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska 

3.  Mold  a  canal  and  locks  on  a  sandtable 
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Unit  Eight — Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador 

Time  allotment:  Two  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador  belong  to  Eng- 
land and  cover  an  area  larger  than  the  United  States,  but  this  area  has 
a  smaller  population  because  much  of  the  land  is  too  cold  for  farming. 

B.  Content 

1.  Canada 

a.  Location  with  reference   to   the  United   States,   Arctic   circle,   and 
natural  regions 

b.  Eelief,    climate,   and   political   division   compared   with   the   United 
States 

c.  Agriculture  of  the  different  regions 

(1)  Hay,  potatoes,  oats  and  barley  in  hilly,  cool,  moist  regions 

(2)  Fruit  growing  and  dairying  in  the  Lake  Plain  region 

(3)  Grazing  and  wheat  growing  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 

d.  Fishing 

(1)  In  the  Atlantic  waters 

(a)  Inshore  fishing  for  lobsters;  value  of  long  coastline  and 
protected  harbors 

(b)  Deep-sea  fishing  for  cod,  haddock,  herring  and  mackerel; 
importance  of  Grand  Banks 

(c)  Value  of  nearby  markets 

(2)  In  the  Pacific  waters 
Salmon  and  halibut 

(3)  In  inland  waters 

Salmon,  trout,  white  fish,  and  others  in  lakes 

e.  Lumbering  and  wood  pulp  industry 

(1)  Location  of  forest  regions;  extent 

(2)  Importance  of  wood  pulp  exported  to  the  United  States 

f.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Location  of  chief  centers;  reason  for  location 

(2)  Products  manufactured 

(3)  Power  resources 

g.  Mining 

(1)  Laurentian  Upland — nickel,  gold,  silver,  and  copper 

(2)  Appalachian  region — coal,   asbestos 

(3)  Canadian  Eockies — gold,  silver,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  coal 
h.  Commerce  and  transportation 

(1)  Halifax  and  St.  John  as  open  ports 

(2)  Montreal  as  the  greatest  port 

(3)  Closed  season  for  most  ports 

(4)  St.  Lawrence  Eiver  and  Great  Lakes  as  a  great  highway 

(5)  Welland  Canal,  transcontinental  railroads 

(6)  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Quebec,  Prince  Eupert,  Ottawa 
as  ports;  location 

i.   Hunting  and  trapping  fur-bearing  animals 

(1)  Eegions  inhabited  by  fur-bearing  animals;    extent  of  regions 

(2)  Influence  of  cold  weather  upon  fur  of  animals 

(3)  Montreal  as  a  fur  market 

(4)  Importance  of  tundra  region 
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j.  Scenic  places  and  recreational  opportunities 

Maritime  provinces  and  Canadian  Rockies  for  scenery,  game  fishing, 

and  hunting 
k.  Population 

(1)  Relatively  small,  mostly  in  southern  Canada 

(2)  Eelation  of  limited  population  to  development  of  a  country 

(3)  French  in  Quebec,  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  the  north 

(4)  Cordial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
2.  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

a.  A  dominion  of  England  separate  from  Canada 

b.  Location  with  reference  to  latitude,  Canada,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
the  British  Isles,  and  natural  regions 

c.  Population  sparse 

d.  Fishing  chief  industry 

Inshore  and  deep-sea  fishing  and  sealing  • 

e.  Farming 

(1)  Hindrances  to  farming 

(2)  Crops  raised 

(3)  Effect   of  the  Labrador  current 

f.  Lumbering 

(1)  Extent  of  forests;  kinds  of  trees 

(2)  Use  made  of  trees 
C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text  and  suggestions  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Dramatize  a  scene  at  an  Indian  trading  post 

3.  Read  about  the  work  of  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell 

Unit  Nine — Southern  North  America 

Time  allotment :  Two  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Mexico  and  Central  America  have  great  natural  re- 
sources and  great  differences  in  surface  and  climate,  but  the  countries 
are  undeveloped  because  most  of  the  people  are  poor  and  backward  and 
of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood 

B.  Content 

1.  Mexico 

a.  Size  and  location  with  reference  to  United   States,  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  waters  bordering  it,  and  the  natural  regions 

b.  Contrasts  in  surface 

Relief  of  interior  and  coastal  regions 
e.  Contrasts  in  climate 

(1)  Climate  of  Gulf  Coastal  Plain  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains; of  interior  plateau;  of  higli  mountainous  regions;  in 
northern  and  western  Mexico 

(2)  Effect  upon  plant  life 
d.  Agriculture 

(1)  Farming  by  irrigation;  value  of  rivers;  methods  used  by 
peons 

(2)  Crops  raised  in  interior  region;  on  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain 

(3)  Grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  northern  plateau  region 
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e.  Milling 

(1)  Extent  of  mineral  wealth;  location  of  mining  regions 

(2)  Methods  used  by  natives  and  foreign  capitalists 

(3)  Minerals  mined 

(4)  Importance  of  oil  fields  of  Gulf  Coastal  Plain 

f.  Forests 

Extent  of  forests  in  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plain 

g.  Commerce  and  transportation 

(1)  The  chief  customer  of  Mexico;    raw  materials  exchanged  for 
manufactured  products 

(2)  American  business  interests  in  Mexico 

(3)  Eailroad  developments;  hindrances  to  railroad  building 

(4)  Seaports — Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Progreso 
h.  Population 

(1)  Distribution,  races,  peons,  proportion  of  whites 

(2)  Importance  of  Guadalajara,  Pueblo,  and  Orizaba 

(3)  Life  of  mestizos 

2.  The  countries  of  Central  America 

Treat  the  states  of  Central  America  as  a  group  and  from  a  regional 
standpoint 

a.  Location  and  political  divisions 

b.  Similarity  of  people  to  Mexicans  with  reference  to  habits,  customs, 
and  occupations 

c.  Similarity  to  Mexico  with  reference  to  relief,  climate,  and  natural 
resources 

d.  Agriculture 

Crops  grown  on  plantations  and  in  the  highlands 

e.  Needs-  and  future  possibilities  of  Central  America 

3.  The  West  Indies 

a.  Position   of  the  islands   in   relation   to   the   Tropic   of  Cancer,   the 
Americas,  and  surrounding  waters 

b.  Two  groups — Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles;   surface 

c.  Islands  owned  by  the  United  States  and  European  countries;  Cuba 
and  Haiti  independent 

d.  Products  grown  in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods;   commercial 
significance  of  West  Indies  to  the  United  States 

e.  Winter  playgrounds  for  United  States  and  Canada 

f.  Population 

(1)  Eaees;  daily  life  of  the  natives 

(2)  Havana  and  Kingston 

g.  Dangers  visiting  the  islands 

Unit  Ten — Summary  of  North  America 

Time  allotment:  One  week 

1.  Treat  the  continent  as  a  whole 

2.  Use  the  map  study  questions  and  review  exercises  given  in  the  text 

3.  Give  more  emphasis  upon  industries,  cities,  and  the  effect  of  latitude, 
altitude,  winds,  ocean  currents,  relief  of  land  and  nearness  of  large 
bodies  of  water  upon  climate  and  occupations 
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Unit  Eleven — South  America 

Time  allotment:  Six  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Although  South  America  was  settled  earlier  than  North 
America,  it  has  progressed  more  slowly,  but  at  present  it  is  a  greater  land 
of  opportunity  because  it  has  fewer  people,  great  natural  resources,  and 
vast  stretches  of  land,  still  unused,  for  farming  and  stock-raising 

B.  Content 

1.  Map    study    and    study    of    likenesses    and    differences    between    the 
Americas 

a.  Comparison  of  shape,  bordering  oceans,  location  of  mountains, 
plains,  and  highlands,  courses  of  principal  rivers,  and  density  of 
population  in  the  temperate  regions 

b.  Contrast  language,  climate,  seasons,  coastline,  zones,  hemispheres, 
and  early  settlement  in  the  Americas 

2.  Brazil,  giant  of  South  America 

a.  Location  with  reference  to  the  equator,  size  as  compared  with 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  South  America 

b.  Forested  Amazon  lowlands 

(1)  Extent  and  relief  of  country  along  the  Amazon  Biver 

(2)  Climate;  its  effect  upon  plant  and  animal  life 

(3)  Population;  reason  for  few  people;  Indians  and  mestizos 

(4)  Amazon  Biver;    extent   and  water  volume  compared  with  the 
Mississippi  Biver 

(5)  Industries 

(a)  Gathering  of  rubber  and  Brazil  nuts 

(b)  Growing  of  cacao,  sugar  cane,  and  rubber  on  plantations 

(6)  Importance  of  Manaos  and  Belem 

(7)  Conditions  that  hinder  development 

c.  Brazilian  highlands 

(1)  Location  of  mountainous  highlands,  grasslands  and  lowlands; 
character  of  each 

(2)  Industries 

(a)  Mining;   minerals  and  precious  stones  mined 

(b)  Coffee  growing;   conditions  favorable  for  raising  it;  har- 
vesting and  marketing;   other  crops 

(c)  Grazing 

(3)  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Santos  as  chief  manufacturing 
and  commercial  cities 

(4)  Conditions  that  hinder  development 

d.  Needs  and  opportunities  in  Brazil 

e.  Population  and  language 

3.  Northern  countries  of  South  America 

a.  British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana 

(1)  Location   of  highlands  and  hot,  rainy  lowlands;    development 

(2)  Density  of  population 

(3)  Agriculture  and  mining;  products 

b.  Venezuela  and  Colombia 

(1)  Location  with  reference  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  sea 

(2)  Orinoco  and  Magdalena  as  highways  of  travel 
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(3)  Orinoco   lowlands — Population;    tropical    grasslands;    wet    and 
dry  seasons;   cattle  grazing 

(4)  Colombia  lowlands — Population;  work  of  Indians  and  mestizoa 

(5)  Guiana  highlands — Population;  character  of  surface;   climate, 
forests 

(6)  Andes  region — Population;    crops   raised   in  high   and  low  al- 
titudes;  products  mined 

(7)  Commerce  and  transportation 

(a)  Eaw  materials  and  fruits  exchanged  for  manufactured 
goods  in  United  States 

(b)  Rivers  as  main  highways;  condition  of  roads  and  railroads 

(c)  Commercial  importance  of  Bogota,  Maracaibo,  Caracas, 
Barranquilla,  Puerto 

(d)  Interest  of  United  States  in  these  countries 

(8)  Northeast  trades 

c.  Trinidad — British  possession;   asphalt;   oil 

4.  The  central  Andean  countries 

a.  Location  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  with  reference  to  the 
equator,  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  Andes  mountains;  character  of 
the  surface 

b.  Population;   distribution;  character 

c.  Variations  in  climate;  plant  growth,  and  crops  raised;  general 
absence  of  trees  in  highlands 

d.  Rainfall  in  highlands  and  lowlands 

e.  Grazing  in  the  highlands 

f.  Products  from  the  east  lowlands  and  from  the  coastal  lowlands 

g.  Extent  of  mineral  wealth;  minerals  mined;  interest  of  American 
and  European  companies;  difficulties  in  mining;  use  of  donkeys  or 
llamas 

h.  Travel    and    transportation;    unfavorable    conditions;    means    used 

for  transportation;  Oroya  railroad  as  an  engineering  feat 
i.    Seaports    of   Ecuador,    Peru,    and    Bolivia;    purpose    of    ports    and 

their  connection  with  inland  cities 
j.  Needs  and  opportunities  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia 
k.  Commercial  importance  of  these  countries  to  the  United  States 
1.   Significance   of   titles:    Peru,   the   land   with    a   romantic   history; 
Ecuador,  the  Equatorial  Republic;  Bolivia,  a  landlocked  country 

5.  Chile,  the  temperate  Andean  country 

a.  Size,  shape,  and  location;  length  equal  to  distance  from  south 
end  of  Florida  to  the  Arctic  circle 

b.  Three  regions 

(1)   Northern  Chile 

(a)  Altacama  Desert — climate;  why  dry 

(b)  Nitrate  fields — description  of  beds;  method  of  preparing 
nitrate  for  market ;  nitrate  ports ;  uses  of  nitrate ;  iodine, 
a  by-product;  importance  as  a  means  of  revenue  for  the 
government  of  Chile;  living  conditions  in  the  region 

(c)  Copper  and  iron — greatest  copper  mine  in  the  world;  in- 
terest of  companies  in  United  States;  source  of  revenues 
for  the  government  of  Chile 
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(2)  Central  Valley  of  Chile 

(a)  California  of  South  America;  climate;  moist  and  dry 
seasons 

(b)  Mixed  farming — irrigation;   dairying;  fruit  growing 

(c)  Importance  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso 

(d)  Manufacturing 

(e)  Population — density  as  compared  with  other  countries  of 
South  America;  character  of  population 

(3)  Southern  Chile 

(a)  Surface;   coastline;   climate;   forests;   products 

(b)  Strait  of  Magellan  and  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
6.  The  Plata  countries 

a.  Location  of  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  in  relation  to  Chile 
and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 

b.  Area  drained  by  the  Plata,  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  rivers 

c.  Extent  of  mineral  wealth  and  manufacturing 

d.  Argentina 

(1)  Size  as  compared  with  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River 

(2)  Population — distribution;   nationality  predominating 

(3)  Variety  of  climate  due  to  length  of  Argentina 

(4)  Four  regions 

(a)  Patagonia — rainfall;   population;   products 

(b)  The  Pampa — about  one-fourth  of  Argentina;  surface; 
rainfall;  soil;  extent  of  grassland;  importance  as  a  food 
producing  belt;  products  grown;  estancias;  improvements 
in  stock  breeds,  slaughtering  and  preserving  meat,  and 
farming 

Buenos  Aires — size  as  compared  with  other  cities  of  South 
America;  growth  factors;  products  manufactured;  trade 
with  the  United  States;  latitude;  importance  of  La  Plata, 
Rosario,  and  Cordoba 

(c)  Arid  border  of  the  Andes — irrigated  lands  and  sugar 
cane  growing;  importance  of  Tucuman  and  Mendoza 

(d)  The  Gran  Chaco — Location;  surface;  wet  and  dry  seasons; 
grass  and  forest  lands;  population;  development  of  coun- 
try; products;  export  trade 

e.  Paraguay 

(1)  Location  in  relation  to  Gran  Chaco  and  yerba-mate  regions; 
Parana  Eiver  as  a  dividing  line 

(2)  Development  of  country;   conditions  unfavorable  for  develop- 
ment;  recent  change  to  modern  methods  of  farming 

(3)  Products  grown  and  exported 

(4)  Rivers  as  highways  of  travel;  railroads;   Asuncion,  the  center 
of  trade  and  the  capital 

(5)  Needs  of  Paraguay 

f.  Uruguay 

(1)  Location 

(2)  Products  raised  and  exported 

(3)  Montevideo  as  the  center  of  trade  and  the  capital 
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7'.  The  Falkland  Islands 

Location;   British  possessions;   climate;    products 
8.  Summary  of  South  America 

a.  Use  the  review  exercises  in  the  text 

b.  Trade  with  South  America  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  goods;  United  States  and  European 
countries  as  competitors  for  trade 

c.  Great  extent  of  the  continent;  large  part  low  and  hot,  hence  diffi- 
cult to  develop ;  location  and  names  of  dry  and  mountainous  re- 
gions; of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  Mt.  Aconcagua;  of  Amazon,  Orinoco, 
Magdalena,  Plata,  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  rivers 

d.  Wide  range  of  undeveloped  natural  resources;  regions  likely  to  be 
developed  earliest;  significance  of  the  lack  of  coal;  parts  most 
progressive;  certain  progressive  cities;  trade  disadvantages  in  the 
torrid  zone 

e.  More  populous  parts  along  or  near  the  coast;  lack  of  skilled 
laborers;  immigration;  difficulties  of  transportation;  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  the  predominating  languages;  principal  cities 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  in  the  text  and  suggestions  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Play  games  described  for  Unit  Twelve,  Grade  Four 

3.  Make  posters  or  booklets  on  rubber,  coffee,  chocolate,  minerals,  and 
stock-raising 

4.  On   an   outline  map   of  South  America,  locate  the   products   of   each 
country 

5.  Make  a  relief  map  of  South  America 

6.  Make   a   movie   or   frieze   showing  the   life   and   industries   of    South 
America 

7.  Eead  about  topics  from  reference  materials 

V.  Standards  of  Attainment 

A.  Ability  to  show  relationships  between  the  industries  and  the  natural  en- 
vironment 

B.  Ability  to  locate  the  food-producing  sections  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  South  America 

C.  Ability  to  explain  the  size  of  a  city  in  terms  of  its  growth  factors 

D.  Ability  to  locate  and  name  the  principal  cities,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains, 
plains,  highlands,  states  of  the  United  States,  and  countries  of  North 
and  South  America 

E.  A  realization  of  interdependence  between  people  of  different  countries 
and  different  sections  within  a  country,  and  the  need  to  maintain  peaceful 
relations  for  the  continuance  and  furtherance  of  trade 

F.  Ability  to  explain  the  effect  of  latitude,  altitude,  winds,  ocean  currents, 
relief  of  land,  and  nearness  of  large  bodies  of  water  upon  climate  and 
plant  and  animal  life 

G.  A  knowledge  of  our  possessions  and  our  relation  to  the  people  living  there 
H.  A  knowledge  of  Montana  geography 

I.    Ability  to  read  and  interpret  maps,  globes,  graphs,  and  reference  tables 
J.    A  liking  for  geography 
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Grade  Six 


I.  Introduction 

The  relationship  between  industry  and  the  natural  environment  should  con- 
tinue to  be  stressed  in  this  grade.  To  understand  the  activities  of  a  group 
of  people,  a  clear  picture  of  the  place  in  which  they  live  is  essential.  There 
should  now  be  added  other  human  items  which  are  also  related  to  the 
natural  conditions  and  which  aid  in  giving  a  geographic  personality  to  the 
land.  These  deal  with  the  density  of  the  population,  the  relative  importance 
of  countries  among  nations,  the  social  conditions,  and  the  countries  as 
political  units.  The  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  adapt  their  ways  of  living 
very  differently  in  the  various  political  divisions.  Possessions  are  to  be 
studied  with  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  Pupils  should  work  out  more 
of  the  associations,  and  formulate  them  into  statements  which  express  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  investigation.  For  further  guidance  as  to  methods 
of  procedure,  the  teacher  should  consult  the  introductory  remarks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  and  those  for  grades  four  and  five. 

II.  Specific  Aims 

A.  To  extend  the  geographic  experiences  of  the  children,  carrying  forward 
the  work  of  previous  years  (See  objectives  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades) 

B.  To    develop    the    outstanding    geographic    relationships    of    the    natural 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
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C.  To  lead  pupils  to  become  familiar  with  the  leading  locational  facts: 
cities,  political  units,  surface  features,  water  bodies,  climate,  winds,  re- 
sources, and  industries  of  the  regions,  in  their  relationships  to  human 
activities  and  distribution  of  population 

D.  To  create  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  different  peoples 
studied  as  they  are  confronted  with  the  problems  which  grow  out  of  their 
natural  environment 

E.  To  create  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  economic  interdependence  of 
peoples 

F.  To  aid  the  pupil  in  acquiring  the  habit  of  keeping  in  touch  with  cur- 
rent affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  with  movements  affect- 
ing the  United  States 

G.  To  extend  the  use  of  all  reference  materials,  such  as  graphs,  maps,  pic- 
tures, newspapers,  encyclopedias 

H.  To  lead  pupils  to  discover  for  themselves  many  of  the  geographic  prin- 
ciples 

I.  To  train  in  geographic  thinking  so  that  children  will  constantly  ask 
themselves  why  people  are  working,  playing,  and  living  as  they  do  in 
any  given  region 

III.  Text 

Atwood-Thomas,  Nations  Beyond  the  Seas 

IV.  Outline  for  Study 

Unit  One— The  Old  World 

Time  allotment:  Two  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought :  The  greatest  number  of  people  in  the  Old  World  live 
where  the  climate,  relief,  and  natural  resources  are  most  favorable 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

(As  a  basis  for  discussion  and  raising  questions) 

1.  Look  at  the  pictures  and  the  maps  of  the  unit,  and  determine  what 
features  remind  us  of  home  and  which  do  not 

2.  Discuss  why  we  should  know  something  about  the  Old  World 

3.  Eead  and  discuss  the  ll Foreword' '  in  the  text 

The  ' '  Foreword '  *  should  always  become  a  part  of  the  approach.  Some- 
thing which  appeals  to  the  eye,  such  as  pictures,  may  well  precede 
the  "Forewords". 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  is  the  Old  World  of  particular  interest  to  Americans? 
Our  relations  to  the  Old  World 

(1)  Home  of  our  ancestors 

(2)  Point  of  interest  to  travelers 

(3)  Trade  and  commercial  interests 

(4)  Center  of  civilization  for  many  years 

(5)  Source  of  most  of  our  culture 

2.  Why  are  some  regions  densely  populated  and  others  not? 
a.  Location 

(1)  Eelation  to  North  and  South  America 

(2)  Effect  of  latitude 
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b.  Surface  features 

(1)  Effect  of  lowlands,  mountains,  deserts,  and  rivers  upon  density 
of  population;  location  of  chief  cities 

(2)  Location  and  direction  of  chief  plains  and  mountains 

c.  Climate 

(1)  Effect  of  temperature  and  rainfall  upon  population 

(2)  Effect  of  bordering  waters,  latitude,  and  direction  of  winds 

d.  Form  and  coastline 

(1)  Effect  of  size  of  continents  upon  climate 

(2)  Effect  of  irregularities  of  coastline  and  islands  upon  density 
of  population,  commerce,  fishing  and  number  and  kinds  of 
harbors;  location  of  seaports 

e.  Eesources 

Effect  of  mineral,  forest,  and  water  power  resources;  location  of 
great  manufacturing  centers 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Carry  out  the  activities  in  the  text 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  Old  World,  indicate  centers  of  population, 
highlands,  and  lowlands 

3.  Study  the  trade  map  on  pages  338-339  of  the  text,  and  list  five  things 
which  the  United  States  exchanges  with  each  of  the  continents  in 
the  Old  World 

4.  List  the  exports  from  South  America  to  Europe  and  the  goods  ex- 
changed from  the  exports 

Unit  Two— The  British  Isles 

Time  allotment:  Four  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Great  Britain's  influence  among  nations  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  she  controls  a  large  portion  of  the  world, 
and  to  her  development  of  manufactures  and  commerce 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Look  at  the  pictures  and  maps  in  the  unit  to  discover  the  variety  of 
occupations  in  the  British  Empire,  the  great  number  of  possessions 
in  all  zones,  scenery  that  would  be  of  interest  to  tourists.  Then  turn 
to  the  British  Isles  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  List  the  reasons  why  England  is  of  special  interest  to  us 

3.  Read  or  report  upon  some  pertinent  current  event  article 

4.  Read  and  do  the  exercises  suggested  in  the  li  Forewords ' ',  pages  11 
to  16  of  the  text.  Map  study  is  an  important  feature  of  the  approach. 
The  teacher  should  refer  to  the  approaches  given  above  for  succeed- 
ing units. 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  is  England  one  of  the  leading  industrial  and  commercial  nations 
of  the  world? 

a.  Location 

At  the  center  of  land  hemisphere,  on  the  edge  of  the  busiest  ocean 
between  the  most  progressive  continents,  on  a  continental  shelf, 
surrounded  by  shallow  temperate  seas 

b.  Relief 

Mostly  lowlands;  influence  of  glaciers,  rivers 

c.  Coastline 

Irregular,  many  deep  indentations,  navigable  for  large  ships,  near- 
ness of  every  part  of  the  islands  to  the  sea,  effect  upon  fishing 
and  commerce 
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d.  Climate 

Characteristics;    in   belt    of   westerly   winds;    influence   of    ocean; 
moisture — amount  and  distribution 

e.  Mineral  resources 

Importance  of  coal  and  iron  in  industry;   extent  of  supply;   near- 
ness to  factories,  presence  and  use  of  limestone  in  this  connection 

f.  People 

Mixture  of  races  from  north  of  Europe;  characteristics — energetic, 
independent,  resourceful;  influence  of  location,  climate,  and  physi- 
cal features  upon  them 
How  industries  and  cities  have  developed 

a.  Commerce 

(1)  Conditions  leading  to  its  growth 

(a)  Need  to  supply  food  for  millons  of  people 

(b)  Lack  of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing 

(c)  Need  to  find  markets  for  manufactured  goods 

(d)  Easy  transportation  within  the  country — railroads,  rivers, 
Manchester  Canal 

(2)  Kinds  of  raw  materials  supplied;   countries  supplying  them 

(3)  Leading  seaports 

b.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Conditions  leading  to  its  growth 

(a)  Nearness  to  sources  of  power 

(b)  Kaw  materials  from  possessions 

(c)  Nearness  to  home  and  European  markets 

(d)  Easy  transportation 

(e)  Capital  and  skilled  labor 

(f)  Enterprising  people 

(g)  Early  start 

(h)  Many  good  seaports  to  import  and  export  goods 
(i)    Favorable  climate 

(2)  Kinds  of  manufactures  and  manufacturing  centers 

c.  Fishing 

(1)  Conditions  leading  to  the  growth  of  this  industry 

(a)  Shallow  waters  favorable  to  abundance  of  fish 

(b)  Nearness  to  shallow  waters  and  good  harbors 

(c)  Need  to  supply  food  for  millions  of  people 

(d)  Long  irregular  coastline 

(2)  Kinds  of  fish  caught 

d.  Agriculture 

(1)  Conditions  leading  to  its  growth 

Favorable  climate;  good  soil;  large  home  market 

(2)  Unfavorable  conditions 

Eelatively  small  part  of  British  Isles  cultivated;  parts  un- 
suitable for  cultivation;  large  proportion  of  land  in  pasture 
and  hay;  system  of  large  landed  estates  and  tenant  farmers; 
specialized  farming;  great  number  of  sheep 

e.  Mining 

Minerals  mined  and  location  of  coal  and  iron  beds  in  the  British 
Isles 
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3.  Where  do  most  of  the  people  live  in  the  British  Isles? 

a.  Where  population  is  sparse,  where  exceptionally  dense;  reasons 
b  Special  study  of  London — location,  size,  seat  of  British  government, 
a  cultural  and  financial  center,  reasons  for  growth.     (See  growth 
factors  given  in  introduction  for  Grade  Five.) 
c.  Edinburgh  as  a  center  of  culture  in  Scotland 
Suggested  activities 

Note:     For  the  following  units,  the  teacher  should  consult  this  list  for 
suggestions. 

1.  Carry  out  the  activities  suggested  in  the  text 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  work  which  people  do  to  make  a  living 
in  the  British  Isles 

3.  Make  a  booklet  illustrating  the  industries 

4.  Report   on   famous   buildings — Tower    of   London,   Houses    of   Parlia- 
ment, Westminster  Abbey,  British  Museum,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

5.  Imagine  yourself  a  guide  touring  the  British  Isles.    To  what  places  of 
interest  would  you  take  your  party? 

6.  Find  out  why  Ireland  is  called  the  "Emerald  Isle"  and  Great  Britain 
the  ' '  Mistress  of  the  Seas ' ' 

7.  Make  a  movie  or  frieze  illustrating  the  industries  and  places  of  in- 
terest in  the  British  Isles 

8.  Make  a  list  of  geographic  relationships 

(The  following  is  adapted  from  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  Course  in  Geog- 
raphy,  and  illustrates  what  may  be  done  with  each  unit.) 

GEOGRAPHIC  RELATIONSHIPS 


Human  activities 

a.  Clusters  of  manufacturing  cities  be- 
cause  of 

b.  Shipping  of   coal  because  of 


c.  Manufacture  of  heavy  iron  and 
steel  goods  at  several  seaports  be- 
causs    of 

d.  Manufacture  of   pottery  because  of 


e.  Growth    of   well    established   woolen 
industries  because  of 


f.  Manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  and 
cloth   because  of 

g.  People  of  the  British  Isles  ener- 
getic in  work,  in  trade,  in  explora- 
tion, and  in  play  because  of 

h.  Most  of  the  Irish  people  are  farm- 
ers, busy  with  herds  of  cattle  and 
swine,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and 
chickens    because 

i.  Importing  of  many  raw  materials 
for  manufacture  because  of 

j.  Exporting    of    many    manufactured 

articles  because 
k.  More  ships   are  built   in  the  British 

Isles  than  elsewhere  because  of 


Natural    environment 

a.  Nearness   to   coal   fields 

b.  Abundance  of  coal  near  good  harbors 
and  down  grade  slope  from  mines  to 
dock 

c.  Abundant  supply  of  coal  near  at 
hand,  some  iron  ore  nearby  ;  sea  high- 
ways to  places  near  other  iron  ore 
supplies  ;  good  harbors 

d.  Abundance  of  coal  and  of  clay  for 
coarse  wares  nearby ;  good  natural 
lowland  routes  to  coast ;  deposits  of 
clay  for  fine  wares  near  coast  in 
southwest   Britain 

e.  Sheep  pastures  and  coal  nearby ; 
streams  furnishing  water  for  washing 
wool ;  good  natural  routes  to  coasts 
from  which  extend  sea  highways  to 
other   wool   producing   lands 

i\  Moist,  rather  even  climate  ;  abun- 
dance of  coal  nearby ;  sea  highways 
to  other  cotton  producing  countries 

g.  Changes  in  climate  from  cool  to 
warm,  from  rain  to  clear,  are  in- 
vigorating 

h.  Clouds,  fogs,  and  showers  furnish  so 
much  moisture 


i.  Abundance  of  coal,  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials,  sea  highways 
to  many  lands 

j.  Natural  conditions  favor  trade  and 
manufacturing 

k.  Need  for  fishing,  long  irregular  coast 
line,  good  harbors,  need  to  protect 
commerce  in  time  of  war,  to  import 
raw  materials,  to  export  the  manu- 
factured goods 
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Unit  Three — The  British  lands  in  Africa 

Time  allotment:    Two  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  England  owns  vast  stretches  of  land  in  Africa  which 
are  still  largely  undeveloped  and  which  supply  her  with  quantities  of 
raw  materials 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

By  means  of  the  pictures,  decide  in  what  ways  the  British  possessions 
in  Africa  differ  from  England 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  have  the  British  lands  in  Africa  contributed  to  the  development 
of   the   mother   country? 

a.  Provinces  owned  or  controlled  by  Great  Britain 

(1)  Location  of  provinces  and  natural  region  in  the  provinces 

(2)  Climate 

(a)  In  most  regions,  favorable  to  colonization  by  white  people 

(b)  Variation  in  climate  and  effect  upon  vegetation 

b.  Wealth  in  mineral  resources 

Diamonds — discovery;  mining — ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply;   Kimberley;   gold,  Johannesburg;   coal  of  excellent  quality 
'   and    easily    mined;    unlimited    supply    of    iron;    copper;    asbestos; 
chromite  ores;  tin 

c.  Agricultural  resources 

Corn  and  wild  grass  for  fattening  cattle;  grains  and  sub-tropical 
fruits  for  winter  markets  in  England;  sugar  cane,  coffee,  and 
tobacco ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  from  extensive  grasslands ;  streams 
for  irrigation;   ostriches 

d.  Manufacturing    possibilities 

Power  and  raw  materials  near  each  other 

e.  Forest  products 

Cacao,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  spices,  hardwood 

f.  Other  resources — ivory,  chocolate,  hemp,  peanuts,  hides 

g.  Commercial  facilities 

(1)  Cape   to    Cairo   railroad 

(2)  Bivers — Nile,   Orange,  Zambezi,   Niger 

(3)  Harbors — Cape   Town,   Port   Elizabeth,   Cairo,   Alexandria 
Durban 

(4)  Suez  Canal 

2.  What  are  the  needs  to  open  the  land  for  settlement'? 

3.  Why  does  England  desire  to  develop  her  lands  in  Africa? 

4.  Why  does  England  desire  to  control  Somaliland  and  Egypt? 

5.  How  are  British  lands  in  Africa  benefitted  by  England's  control? 

6.  What  race  of  people  is  found  in  the  British  lands? 
D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  raw  materials  sent  to  England 

2.  List  the  interesting  sights  in  the  British  lands  of  Africa 

3.  Locate  England's  possessions  in  Africa 

4.  Bead  and  report  upon  gold  and  diamond  mining  in  Africa 
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Unit  Four — British  lands  in  Asia 

Time  allotment:    Two  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  England  has  very  large  possessions  in  Asia  which 
supply  her  with  various  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  and  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  densely  populated 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

See  approaches  suggested  for  Units  Two  and  Three  above. 

C.  Suggested   problems 

1.  How  have  the  British  lands  in  Asia  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  mother  country? 

a.  Lands  owned  or  controlled  by  Great  Britain 

b.  Location  of  lands  and  natural  regions  in  lands — mountains,  plains, 
deserts,  plateaus 

Climate 

(a)  Most  regions  suited  to  growth  of  crops 

(b)  Variations  in  rainfall  and  effect  upon  vegetation 

(c)  Monsoon  winds  of  India,  their  effect  upon  amount  of  rain 
in  summer  and  winter ;  effect  of  the  Himalayas  upon 
rainfall 

c.  Mineral  resources 

d.  Agricultural  resources 

(1)  Importance  of  agriculture  compared  with  other  industries 

(2)  Factors  leading  to  development  of  agriculture  in  India 

(a)  Climate  affords  several  crops  a  year 

(b)  Immense  population  to  feed 

(c)  Much  irrigated  land — more  than  in  other  countries 

(d)  Nine-tenths   of  the  people  are   farmers 

(3)  Most  important  farming  regions 

(4)  Methods   of  farming 

(5)  Products  grown  in  the  dry  and  moist  regions 

e.  Manufacturing 
Limited;   much  handwork 

f.  Forest  products 

g.  Commerce   and  transportation 

(1)  Early  trade  in  India 

(2)  Race  for  the  control  of  trade  in  India 

(3)  Protection   given  to  increase   trade  in  India 

(4)  Exports  and  imports 

(5)  Few   harbors — Aden,   Bombay,   Madras,   Calcutta,    Hyderabad, 
Rangoon,   Colombo,   Singapore 

(6)  Railroads  connecting  chief  cities 

(7)  Rivers — Euphrates,    Tigris,    Ganges,    Brahmaputra,    Indus 

(8)  Waters  bordering  southern  Asia 

2.  Why  does  England  wish  to  hold  her  Asiatic  possessions? 

3.  What  benefits  has  England  brought  to  her  Asiatic  possessions? 

4.  Why  is  India  able  to  support  such  a  large  population? 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  India? 

6.  What  is  the  importance  of: 

Benares,  Delhi,  Jerusalem,  Bagdad,  Basra,  Taj   Mahal,  Ganges  river 
in  the  Hindu  religion,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Dead  Sea,  Himalaya  mountains 
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D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  in  the  text  and  suggestions  for  Unit  Three  above 

2.  Suggest  how  famines   can  be  avoided  in  India 

3.  Bead  and  report  on  stories  from  Kipling's  Jungle  Book 

4.  Locate  the  cotton,  rice,  and  tea  districts  in  British  Asia 

5.  List  the  effects  English  rule  has  had  on  India 

6.  Bead  about  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  India 

7.  Compare  the  area  and  population  of  India  with  that  of  the  United 
States 

Unit  Five — The  commonwealth  of  Australia 

Time  allotment;   Two  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Australia  has  an  area  almost  equal  to  the  United 
States  but  it  has  only  about  one-twentieth  as  many  people  because  the 
greater  part  of  Australia  has  an  unfavorable  climate  and  because  of 
more  recent  settlement  and  immigration  laws 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  have  Australia  and  New  Zealand  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  mother  country? 

a.  People  of  Australia 

(1)  Nearly  all  from  the  mother  country 

(2)  First  settlements 

(3)  Sudden  increase  upon  discovery  of  gold 

(4)  Unequal  distribution — largely  urban;   Sydney,  Adelaide,  Bris- 
bane, Perth,  Canberra  as  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth 

b.  Location   of   Australia   and   New   Zealand  and   of  natural   regions 
within 

c.  Climate 

(1)  Favorable  for  white  people  in  eastern  part 

(2)  Variety  of  climate  in  the  highlands,  desert  regions,  southern 
and  northern  Australia 

(3)  Causes  for  differences  in  rainfall 

d.  Minerals 

Minerals  obtained  and  location  of  deposits 

e.  Fisheries 

f.  Agricultural  resources 

(1)  Factors  which  have  hindered  development  of  farming 

(2)  Most  important  farming  regions  and  products 

(3)  Fruit  growing  sections 

(4)  Dairying  and  grazing 

Location    of    grazing    sections ;    effect    of    mild    climate    upon 
grazing ;    compare   with   grazing  -  regions   in   United   States 

g.  Manufacturing   resources — limited 
h.  Forest  products 

Location  of  forest  regions  and  kinds  of  trees;  lumber 
i.   Commerce  and  transportation 

(1)  Exports   and  imports 

(2)  Railroads    connecting    important    cities    and    places    near    im- 
portant   sheep    sections ;    airplanes 

(3)  Regular  coast  line  gives  few  natural  harbors — Perth,  Sydney, 
Adelaide,   Brisbane,   Melbourne,   Wellington,   Auckland 
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j.  What  is  the  importance  of: 

Hobart,  Murray  Darling  river  system,  Great  Dividing  Range,  Great 
Barrier  Eeefs 

2.  Why  does  Australia  lead  in  wool  production? 

a.  Advantages 

Abundance  of  good  grass;  favorable  climate;  no  shelter  required; 
cheap  grazing  lands;  careful  grading  and  marketing;  refrigera- 
tion;  demand  for  wool 

b.  Disadvantages 

Eabbits  and  the  dingo  or  wild  dog;  severe  droughts;  long  distances 
from  market 

3.  Why  are  the  plants  and  animals  different  from  those  of  other  con- 
tinents ? 

4.  Of  what  value  are  the  neighboring  islands? 

a.  Part  of  New  Guinea 

b.  New  Zealand 

(1)  Location  with  reference  to  Australia  and  the  British  Isles 

(2)  Relief  and  climate 

(3)  Dairying  and  stock  raising  rather  than  farming 

(4)  Water  power  abundant;   much  manufacturing  based  on  wool, 
timber,  and  other  local  materials  possible  in  future 

(5)  Little   gold,  some  timber 

(6)  Chief  exports — butter,  cheese,  wool,  and  mutton 

(7)  Wonderful    scenic   region — glaciers,    fiords,    geysers,   volcanoes 

c.  Tasmania 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text  and  suggestions  for  Unit   Two  above 

2.  List  reasons  why  development  of  Australia  has  been  so  slow 

3.  Read  and  report  upon  sheep  raising  and  gold  mining  in  Australia 

4.  Imagine  a  ship  making  a  trip  from  London  to  Melbourne  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  Name  the  waters  passed  through  and  the  cargo. 

5.  Review  the  British  Empire,  pages  123-124 

6.  Play  the  games  suggested  for  Unit  Twelve,  Grade  Four 

Unit  Six — France 

Time  allotment:    Four  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought :    Agriculture  is  of  greater  importance  in  France  than 
in  Britain,   and  trade   and  manufacturing  of  less  importance 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Discuss  Lindbergh's  flight  to  France 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  conditions  have  helped  to  make  France  with  her  large  popula- 
tion almost  self-supporting? 

a.  People — thrifty    and    industrious  • 

b.  Geographic  conditions 

(1)  Location — in  the  heart  of  industrial  Europe 

(2)  Extensive  coastline 

(3)  Productive  areas 
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(4)  Climate 

(a)  Rainfall  and  temperature 

(b)  Prevailing  westerly  winds 

(c)  Influence  of  the  Mediterranean  in  southern  France 

(d)  Effect  of  the  location  of  the  mountains 

(e)  Effect  upon  natural  vegetation  and  upon  the  choice  of 
crops  cultivated 

(5)  Rivers — many  navigable  streams 

(6)  Mineral  wealth 

e.  Industrial   developments 

(1)  Commerce  and  transportation 

(a)  Advantage  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  sea  fronts; 
natural  harbors — Marseilles,  Havre,  Dunkerque,  Bordeaux; 
network  of  navigable  rivers  connected  by  canals;  network 
of  railroads  and  highways;  airways;  imports  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  exports  of  manufactured  goods 

(b)  Why  not  as  great  as  Great  Britain's? 

(2)  Agricultural  developments 

(a)  Of  large  importance  compared  with  the  British  Isles 

(b)  Consequence  of  small  farms  owned  by  their  occupants 

(c)  Intensive  farming 

(d)  Dairying 

(e)  Products  and  money  crops 

(f)  Fruit  and  mulberry  growing 

(g)  Flower  culture 

(3)  Manufacturing  developments 

(a)  Effect  of  limited  supply  of  coal,  iron,  and  water  power 

(b)  Resources  gained  by  the  World  War 

(c)  Silk  industry  of  the  Rhone  valley 

(d)  Wine  industry — center,   Bordeaux 

(e)  Manufactured  products 

(f)  Luxuries,  many  and  varied;  development  due  to  French 
people's  artistic  sense  and  painstaking  care 

(g)  Location  of  following  centers — Lyons,  silk;  Grasse,  per- 
fumes ;  Grenoble,  gloves ;  Limoges,  china ;  Paris,  fashions ; 
Valenciennes,  laces;   Flanders,  textiles;   Bordeaux,  wine 

(4)  Reforestation 

(a)  Care  of  forests 

(b)  Turning  waste  lands  into  woodlands 

(c)  Turpentine  forest  of  southern  France 

(5)  Fishing  in  Brittany 

2.  Why  has  France  been  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists? 

a.  Beauty  and  culture  in  Paris 

b.  Coast  of  Brittany,  the  Riviera,  the  French  Alps 

3.  What  distribution  of  population  is  there  in  France? 

a.  Dense   in   manufacturing   districts 

b.  Reasons  for  variations  in   density 

c.  Size  of  population  as  compared  with  the  British  Isles 

d.  Paris  as  a  natural  center 
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4.  Of  what  value  are  the  French  possessions  to  France  in  helping  her 
retain  her  position  as  a  world  power? 

a.  Possessions  owned  or  controlled  by  France 

b.  Location  of  possessions 

c.  Possessions  vast  in  extent 

d.  Present    commercial   importance    of   the   possessions   bordering   the 
Mediterranean 

e.  Future  possibilities  of  equatorial  possessions 

f.  Market  for  manufactured  goods 

g.  Eaw   materials   secured   from   possessions 
D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  List  the  means  by  which  France  has  made  herself  almost   self-sup- 
porting 

2.  State  why  France  has  not  become   the   great  industrial  nation  that 
England   is 

3.  State  why  France  is  an  agricultural  nation  rather  than  a  manufac- 
turing one 

4.  Know  the  principal  rivers,  plains,  cities,  bordering  waters  and  moun- 
tains of  France 

5.  On  an  outline  map  write  the  chief  products  in  the  different  sections 

6.  List  the  products  France  receives  from  her  colonies 

7.  Do  exercises  10  to  13,  Unit  Seven,  or  play  games  7  to  9,  Unit  Twelve, 
Grade  Four 

Unit  Seven — Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  and  Denmark 

Time  allotment:   Two  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:  The  population  of  Denmark,  Netherlands,  and  Belgium 
is  very  dense,  and  the  chief  occupations  are  farming,  commerce,  and 
manufacturing 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What    conditions    in    The    Netherlands,    Belgium    and    Denmark    have 
helped  these  countries  to  support  a  dense  population? 

a.  Geographic  conditions 

(1)  Natural  advantages  of  location 

(2)  Influence  of  surface  and  climate  upon  occupations 

(3)  Mineral  resources  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  Belgium 

b.  Characteristics  of  the  people 
Industrious,  thrifty,  courageous,  skilled 

c.  Industrial  development 

(1)  Farming — chiefly  in  Denmark  and  The  Netherlands:  methods; 
crops;  cooperative  marketing  in  Denmark;  Dutch  polders;  small 
farms;  intensive  cultivation;  mixed  farming;  Belgium  needs 
all  food  produced;  Holland  and  Denmark  export  large 
quantities 

(2)  Dairying — chiefly  in  The  Netherlands  and  Denmark;  most 
important  phase   of  farming 

(3)  Manufacturing — -chiefly  in  Belgium;  advantages;  articles 
made;  centers  of  industry;  the  effect  of  lack  of  coal,  oil, 
and  water  power  in  Denmark  and  Holland  upon  manufacturing; 
''Every  home  a  factory" 

(4)  Commerce — chiefly  in  Holland 
Exports;  imports;   seaports 
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(5)  Transportation  facilities 

(6)  Fishing  and  seamanship 

2.  How  densely  populated  are  these  countries? 

a.  Distribution,  chief  cities 

b.  Belgium  most  densely  populated  country  in  the  world 

3.  What  is  the  importance  of: 

a.  The  Hague,  Copenhagen,  Brussels 

b.  Zuider  Zee,  Ehine  Eiver,  North  Sea 

4.  Of  what  value  are  the  possessions  of  these  countries? 

a.  Colonies  owned  or  controlled  by  them;  location;  climate;  natives 

b.  Eaw  products  obtained 

c.  Manufactured  goods  exchanged 
C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Eead  and  report  upon  the  struggle  the  Dutch  have  made  in  reclaiming 
the  land 

2.  Eead  how  the  Dutch  made  use  of  the  sea  to  save  their  country  from 
Spanish  dominion 

3.  Find  out  why  the  Belgian  farmers  are  not  as  prosperous  as  those  of 
Holland 

4.  List  the  products  each  country  secures  from  her  possessions 

5.  Play  the  games  described  in  Unit  Twelve,  Grade  Four 

Unit  Eight — Scandinavian  and  the  Baltic  Sea  Countries 

Time  allotment:   One  week 

Norway  and  Sweden 

A.  Core  of  thought:  The  cool  climate  and  limited  resources  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  have  driven  the  Norwegians  to  become  a  vigorous  seafaring 
people  and  the  Swedes  to  settle  in  the  lowlands  and  to  become  a  pains- 
taking agricultural  people 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  cannot  Norway  and  Sweden  with  an  area  seven  times  as  large 
as  the  North  Sea  countries  support  as  large  a  population? 

a.  Unfavorable    geographic    conditions 

Absence  of  coastal  plain  on  west  side  of  peninsula;  surface;  cli- 
mate; location;  waters  east  of  Sweden  frozen  over  several  months 
of  the  year;  waste  land 

b.  Favorable  geographic  conditions 

Fiords;  fringe  of  islands  along  the  coast;  lowlands  in  Sweden; 
waterfalls  and  glacial  lakes;  gulf  stream  and  westerly  winds; 
water  along  coast  of  Norway  never  freezes;  fisheries  and  forests 
in  Norway;  forests  and  minerals  in  Sweden 

2.  How  do  the  people  make  a  living  in  these  cool,  rugged  countries? 

a.  Farming 

(1)  Limited  in  Norway 

(2)  Crops  raised 

b.  Dairying 

(1)  Use  of  mountain  pastures 

(2)  Sheep,  cattle,  goats 

c.  Lumbering  and  forest  products 

d.  Fishing 

(1)   Why  more  important  in  Norway  and  less  important  in  Sweden 
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(2)  Extent  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Norway 

(3)  Bergen  center  of  fishing  industry 

(4)  Belation  between  fishermen  and  navigators  in  Norway 

(5)  Importance  of  Lofoten  Islands 

e.  Mining  in  Sweden 

(1)  Extent  and  value  of  iron  deposits 

(2)  What  must  be  done  with  the  iron? 

f.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Industry  not  well  developed 

(2)  Iron  and  steel  goods,  matches,  paper  pulp  in  Sweden 

(3)  Use  of  water  power;  reasons  for  its  presence 

(4)  Shipbuilding  in  Norway 

g.  Commerce 

Imports;  exports;   seaports 

3.  What  influence  have  the  cool  rugged  countries  upon  the  people? 

a.  Characteristics — vigorous,    thrifty,    industrious,    courageous 

b.  Number  and  distribution 

c.  Large  cities — Oslo,  Bergen,  Stockholm,  Gotenborg 

4.  Why  do  many  people  visit  Norway? 

a.  Midnight  sun 

b.  Fiords,  glaciers,  waterfalls,  lakes 
D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text  and  suggestions  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Make  a  model  of  the  mountains  on  a  sandtable  and  show  valley  and 
mountain  homes 

3.  Find  out  why  many  Scandinavians  emigrate  to  the  United  States 

4.  Bead  about  the  Vikings 

Finland  and  the  Baltic  countries 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Although  Finland  and  the  Baltic  countries  have  a  cold 
climate  and  poor  soil,  most  of  the  people  are  farmers 

B.  Approach 

Tell  how  these  countries  gained  their  independence. 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  cannot  Finland  and  the  Baltic  countries  support  a  large  popula- 
tion? 

a.  Unfavorable  conditions  for  making  a  living 

High  northern  latitude;  few  summer  days;  marshy  land,  thin  soil; 
small  size  of  countries;   hilly  and  rocky,  tundra  region  in  Finland 

b.  Favorable  conditions 

Thick  forests  of  pine  and  spruce;  water  power 

2.  How  do  the  people  of  these  countries  make  a  living? 

a.  Farming 

(1)  Most   important   industry 

(2)  Effect  of  climate  and  poor  soil  upon  selection  of  crops 

(3)  Crops  grown 

(4)  Dairying  and  dairy  products 

b.  Lumbering 

c.  Manufacturing 

Limited;   use  of  waterpower  in  Finland;   paper;   lumber 
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3.  What  influence  has  the  cold  climate  and  poor  soils  upon  the  people? 

a.  Sparsely  and  unevenly  distributed 

b.  Nomadic  life  of  people  in  tundra  region 

c.  Centers  of  population — Helsingfors,  Riga,  Reval,  Kovno 
D.  Suggested  activities:  See  text 

Unit  Nine — The  countries  of  Central  Europe 

Time  allotment:    Four  weeks 

Germany 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Germany  is  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  nations  in  the  world 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  See  approaches  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Mouse  Tower  on  the  Rhine 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  conditions  have  made  Germany  one  of  the  greatest  of  agricul- 
tural nations? 

a.  Favorable  conditions 

(1)  Use  of  fertilizers  and  best  seeds;   rotation  of  crops 

(2)  Own  largest  deposits  of  potash 

(3)  Carry  on  mixed  and  intensive  farming 

(4)  Have  live  stock  and  dairying 

(5)  Many  farm  laborers 

(6)  Sufficient  rainfall 

(7)  Rich  and  protected  Rhine  Valley  and  fertile  Bavarian  Upland 

(8)  Government  gave  aid  to  build  a  strong  nation 

b.  Crops  grown 

Those  suited  to  more  unfavorable  northern  plain,  and  the  favorable 
Rhine  Valley  and  Bavarian  Uplands 

2.  What  conditions  have  made  Germany  one   of  the  greatest  of  manu- 
facturing nations? 

a.  Resources  of  power 

Location  of  mineral  deposits:   effect  of  war  losses 

b.  Many  skilled  workmen 

c.  Forests — Black  Forest 

d.  Transportation  routes — canals  and  rivers — Rhine,  Weser,  Elbe, 
Oder,  Danube;  6000  miles  of  navigable  waterways;  railroads,  air- 
planes 

e.  Large  population 

f.  Products   manufactured;    diversity 

g.  Manufacturing  districts — Ruhr,  Rhine  valley,   Saxony,  Silesia 
h.  Great  manufacturing  cities 

3.  What  conditions  have  made  Germany  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
nations? 

a.  Control  of  mouths  of  three  navigable  rivers  of  central  Europe 

b.  Need  to  export  manufactured  goods — three-fourths  are  exported 

c.  Need  for  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  from  other  countries 

d.  Great  network  of  rivers  and  canals 

e.  Location   of   leading   seaports — Hamburg,    Bremen,    Stettin 

f.  Good  harbor  sites 

g.  Central  position  in  Europe 
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4.  How  have  conditions  influenced  the  people? 

a.  Development  of  industry,   thrift,  skill 

b.  Provisions  for  education — Munich  and  Berlin  have  noted  universities 

c.  Size  and  distribution  of  population 

d.  Chief  cities — Berlin,  Munich,  Stettin,  Bremen,  Cologne,  Essen,  Dres- 
den, Hamburg,  Leipzig 

5.  Why  do  people  visit  Germany? 

a.  Rhine  River  with  its  castles 

b.  Beautiful  buildings,  art,  and  historical  museums 
D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Mouse  Tower  on  the  Rhine 

2.  Find  the  ranking  of  Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  beets, 
chemicals,  pig  iron,  scientific  instruments 

3.  On  an  outline  map  indicate  the  products  of  the  different  sections  of 
Germany 

4.  Find  out  how  German  scientists  have  aided  in  the  development  of 
agriculture 

5.  Find  out  about  Oberammergau  and  the  Passion  Play  held  there 

6.  Tell  the  stories  of  the  lives  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Handel, 
and  Wagner  to  the  class,  and  play  selections  from  their  compositions 
on  the  phonograph 

7.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  to  the  class 

Poland  and  Czechoslovakia 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  have  possibilities  of  becom- 
ing prosperous  nations  through  the  use  of  modern  methods  and  the  wise 
use  of  the  natural  resources 

B.  Suggested  approach 

Tell  how  these  countries  have  gained  their  independence. 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Are  conditions  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  favorable  for  develop- 
ing prosperous  nations? 

a.  Advantages 

(1)  Center  of  Europe 

(2)  At  the  crossing  of  east-west  and  north-south  routes 

(3)  Favorable  climate  and  good  soil 

(4)  Mineral  wealth 

(5)  Valuable  forests 

(6)  Deposits  of  clay 

(7)  Port   on   the   Baltic   Sea   and   internationalized   rivers   in  both 
countries 

b.  Disadvantages 

(1)  Farms  in  eastern  Poland  less  prosperous 

(2)  No  sea  coast  for  Czechoslovakia 

(3)  Carpathian  Mountains  too  rugged  for  farming 

(4)  Many    people    are    unskilled    and    use    backward    methods    of 
farming 

(5)  Large  estates  rented  to  peasants  in  Poland 

2.  How  do  the  people  of  these  countries  make  a  living? 
a.  Farming 

Leading  occupation;   crops;   dairying 
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b.  Mining 

Mineral  resources;  location  of  deposits 

c.  Manufacturing 

Variety  of  products;  power  resources 

d.  Lumbering  and  forest  products 

e.  Commerce  and  transportation 

Exports;  imports;  means  of  transportation 
3.  What  is  the  importance  of: 
Warsaw,  Prague,  Krakow 

Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Hungary 

A.  Core   of   thought:    Switzerland   and   Austria   have   made    greater   use   of 
their  natural  resources  than  has  Hungary 

B.  Suggested  approach 

Tell  the  story  of  William  Tell  or  of  Arnold  Winkelried 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  use  have  the  people  of  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Hungary  made 
of  their  natural  conditions? 

a.  Taking  care  of  tourists  who  come  to  see  the  mountain  scenery — 
Switzerland 

b.  Making  electricity  for  light  and  power  from  swift  flowing  streams 
— Switzerland  and  Austria 

c.  Making  toys  and  carvings  from  forests — Switzerland  and  Austria ; 
no  important  forests  in  Hungary 

d.  Farming  in  rich  mountain  valleys — Switzerland  and  Austria 

e.  Grazing  and  dairying  in  mountains — Switzerland  and  Austria 

f.  Farming,  grazing,  and  dairying  on  the  plains  of  Hungary 

g.  Power    for    manufacturing    generated   by   swift   flowing    streams — 
Switzerland  and  Austria;  by  coal  and  iron — Austria 

h.  Commerce  carried  on  internationalized  rivers — all  three  countries 
i.   Mining  in  Austria ;   lack  of  minerals  in  Hungary  and  Switzerland 

2.  What  farm  products  are  grown! 

In  Switzerland;  in  Austria;  in  Hungary 

3.  What  products  are  manufactured? 

In  Switzerland;  in  Austria;  in  Hungary 

4.  Why  do  people  visit  Switzerland  and  Austria? 

5.  Of  what  importance  are: 

The  Alps,  Danube  and  Khine  rivers,  Plains  of  Hungary,  Bern,  Zurich, 
Basel,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Moravian  Corridor,  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel 

6.  Location  of  places  named 

7.  How  have  the  natural  conditions  influenced  the  people  of  the  three 
countries? 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text  and  activities  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Account  for  Switzerland's  dense  population 

3.  Find  out  what  languages  are  spoken  in  the  three  countries 

4.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  Alpine  guides,  the  St.  Bernard  dogs,  and 
tunnels  through  the  Alps 

5.  Tell  why  the  Hungarian  Plain  is  often  called  the  "Bread  Basket  of 
Europe ' ' 

6.  Find  out  what  Austria  and  Hungary  lost  on  account  of  the  World  War 

7.  Eead  and  report  upon  the  city  of  Vienna 
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Unit  Ten — Mediterranean  borderlands 

Time  allotment:    Four  weeks 
Spain  and  Portugal 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  prosperous  because  of  un- 
favorable geographic  conditions  and  because  of  backward  methods  of 
work 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Eecall  the  story  of  Columbus  and  Prince  Henry,  the  Navigator 

2.  Discuss  natural  conditions  which  must  have  been  present  to  cause  the 
Mediterraneau  countries  to  be  the  early  home  of  man 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  do  the  mills,  factories,  and  farms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  supply 
few  of  the  needs  of  the  people? 

a.  Unfavorable  geographic  conditions 

(1)  Large  extent  of  unproductive  plateau  and  mountains 

(2)  Separation  from  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Pyrenees 

(3)  Eegular  coastline  and  lack  of  harbors 

(4)  Hot,   dry  summers  in  lowlands  bordering  the  Mediterranean; 
reason 

(5)  Dry  summers  and  cold  winters  on  the  plateaus 

(6)  Swift  unnavigable  rivers 

b.  The  people 

(1)  Effect  of  surface  upon  the  people 

(2)  Effect  of  climate 

(3)  Slow  to  adopt  modern  methods  of  farming,  mining,  and  other 
work 

(4)  Lack  of  education 

2.  What  industries  may  be  more  fully  developed  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  people? 

a.  Farming 

Location  of  farming  regions;    products;    proportion  of  people  en- 
gaged in  farming 

b.  Grazing 

On  plateaus  and  in  mountains;  sheep,  goats,  donkeys 

c.  Manufacturing 

Undeveloped  except  in  Barcelona;  products 

d.  Mining 

Undeveloped;   great  mineral  resources — coal,  iron,  quicksilver,  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  silver,  salt 

e.  Fishing 

f.  Commerce 
Exports  and  imports 

3.  What  improvements  might  be  made  in  transportation? 
More  first-class  railroads,  better  roads,  more  modern  vehicles 

4.  Of  what  importance  are: 

a.  Bilboa,     Oporto,    Lisbon,     Seville,    Valencia,     Barcelona,     Madrid, 
Toledo 

b.  Tagus,  Guadalquivir,  Ebro  rivers 

5.  Of  what  value  are  the  possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal? 
Location  of  possessions;  why  some  are  of  little  value;  exports 
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Italy 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Italy  with  less  than  two-thirds  the  area  of  Spain,  no 
wealth  of  coal  or  ore,  and  large  mountainous  region  has  become  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  southern  Europe 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Italy? 

a.  Geographic  advantages 

(1)  Central  position  with  reference  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
lands 

(2)  Fertile  plains 

(3)  Climate 

Protection  from  north  winds  by  Alps 

(4)  Swift    flowing   streams    for   power   and   irrigation — Po,    Arno, 
Tiber 

(5)  Beautiful  Italian  Lakes 

(6)  Carrara  marble  deposits 

(7)  Nearness  to  Africa  and  her  possessions 

b.  The  people 

(1)  Use  the  natural  resources  wisely 

(2)  Use  better  methods  of  work 

(3)  Built  tunnels  through   the  Alps   for  trade — Simplon   and   Mt. 
Cenis  tunnels 

2.  What  disadvantages  are  there  for  growth? 
Geographic  conditions 

(1)  Mountains — Apennines;  Alps  as  a  barrier  to  trade  at  the  north 

(2)  Lack  of  minerals,  rain,  and  good  harbors 

3.  How  does  Italy  support  her  large  population? 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Proportion  of  area  made  to  produce;  irrigation 

(2)  Proportion  of  people  engaged  in  farming 

(3)  Farming  regions — Po  Valley  in  detail 

(4)  Products   raised 

b.  Grazing 

(1)  Extent  of  land  used  for  grazing 

(2)  Sheep  and  goats 

c.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Products  manufactured 

(2)  Chief  manufacturing  centers 

(3)  Disadvantages  of  lack  of  coal  and  iron 

d.  Mining  and  quarrying 

e.  Fishing 

f.  Commerce 

(1)  Exports  and  imports 

(2)  Chief  customers  of  Italy 

4.  Of  what  value  are  the  possessions  to  Italy? 

a.  Islands — Sicily,  Sardinia 

b.  Location  of  possessions 

c.  Products  exchanged 

d.  Value  of  some  of  African  lands 

e.  Country  added  after  the  World  War 
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5.  Of  what  importance  are: 

Milan,  Venice,  Genoa,  Eome,  Florence,  Naples,  Vesuvius,  Adriatic  Sea; 
location 

6.  Why  is  the  population  of  Italy  unevenly  distributed? 

a.  Geographic  influences 

b.  Effect  of  industrial  development 

7.  Why  do  people  visit  Italy? 

Climate,  scenery,  ruins,  fine  buildings,  art  museums 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Find  out  why  Italy  is  called  the  "  Treasure  House  of  Europe' ' 

2.  List  the  interests  in  Eome  for  tourists 

3.  Read  and  report  upon  Mt.  Vesuvius 

4.  Carry  out  exercises  10  to  13,  Unit  Seven,  or  play  games  7  to  9,  Unit 
Twelve,  Grade  Four 

The  Balkan  countries 

Greece,  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey 

A.  Core  of  thought:  For  geographic,  political,  and  social  reasons,  the  Balkan 
countries  are  unprogressive  and  undeveloped 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  prevents  the  development  of  the  Balkan  countries? 

a.  Frequent  wars  and  weak  governments 

b.  Mountains 

c.  Few  railroads  and  poor  roads 

d.  Backward  methods  of  work 

e.  Lack  of  education 

f.  Little  foreign  trade 

g.  Sparse   population   and    lack    of   a    common    language    within   each 
country 

h.  Soil  generally  barren 
i.  Dry,  warm  summers 
j.  Limited  natural  resources 

2.  What  industries  may  be  more  fully  developed? 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Most  people  engaged  in  farming 

(2)  Products  grown 

b.  Grazing 

Reasons  for  its  prevalence 

c.  Mining 

Reasons  for  much  handwork 

d.  Lumbering 

e.  Manufacturing 

f.  Commerce 

Leading  export  of  each  country 

3.  Why  are  the  Balkan  countries  of  much  interest  to   the  rest   of  the 
world? 

a.  Possibilities  of  increasing  commerce 

b.  The  position  of  the  Balkans  with  reference  to  transportation  routes 
to  northwestern  Europe,  to  Asia,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 

c.  Berlin  to  Bagdad  railroad 
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d.  Control  of  Lower  Danube 

e.  Control  of  the  outlet  of  the  Black  Sea 
4.  Of  what  interest  are : 

Athens,    Salonika,    Belgrade,    Bucharest,    Constantinople,    Crete,    Ana- 
tolia, Danube,  Black  Sea,  Adriatic,  Dardanelles 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  List  the  interests  in  Greece  for  tourists 

2.  Name  waters  a  ship  passes  through  going  from  London  to  Constanti- 
nople 

3.  Take  a  trip  up  the  Danube  to  its  source.  Notice  the  different  high- 
lands and  plains  you  pass,  and  the  products  grown  in  the  valley 

Unit  Eleven — Egypt,  Ethiopia,   Liberia,  Arabia,   Persia,   and   Afghan- 
istan— Independent  countries 

Time  Allotment:   One  week 
Egypt 

A.  Core  of  thought:   The  Nile  River  with  its  annual  floods  has  made  Egypt 
the  largest  oasis  in  the  world  and  one  that  is  densely  populated 

B.  Suggested  approach 

Recall  facts  learned  earlier  about  Egypt. 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  conditions  have  made  the  Nile  Valley  one  of  the  most  productive 
regions  in  the  world  when  it  has  no  more  rainfall  than  the  Sahara 
Desert? 

Geographic  conditions 

(1)  Location    with    reference    to    Africa,    Europe,    Asia,    and    the 
equator 

(2)  Nile  River  and  its  annual  floods 

(a)  Rainfall  at  its  source;  dams  built;  land  divided  into 
basins ;  fertile  residue  of  soil ;  flood  plain,  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  wide;    delta 

(b)  Irrigation 

(c)  Two  crops  a  year 

(d)  Aid  given  by  England 

2.  Why  has  Egypt  only  about  one-half  inch  of  rainfall? 

a.  Effect  of  the  trade  winds 

b.  Location 

3.  What  products  are  grown  in  the  Nile  Valley? 
Methods  of  work 

4.  What  products  are  exported? 
Principal  buyers 

5.  Why  is  so  little  manufacturing  done? 
Chief  product 

6.  What  is  the  importance  of: 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port  Said 

Ethiopia  and  Liberia 

A.  Core  of  thought:    Ethiopia  and  Liberia  are  undeveloped  countries  with 
few  exports  or  imports 
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B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  are  Ethiopia  and  Liberia  independent  countries? 

a.  Ethiopia  difficult  of  access  on  account  of  rugged  mountains 

b.  Liberia  independent  through  action  of  the  United  States 

2.  Why  are  these  countries  undeveloped? 

a.  Location 

b.  Climate — rainfall  in  Ethiopia  helps  to  cause  the  floods  of  the  Nile 

c.  Surface;  three  regions  in  Ethiopia 

d.  People 

3.  What  interest  has  United  States  in  Liberia? 

a.  Land  for  freed  American  slaves 

b.  Firestone  rubber  concessions 

4.  What  are  the  chief  exports? 

a..  Ivory  tusks,  coffee,  hides  and  skins — Ethiopia 
b.  Coffee,  cacao,  palm  kernels,  rubber — Liberia 

Arabia,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan 

A.  Core   of   thought:    Unfavorable   geographic,    social,    and   political   condi- 
tions have  hindered  the  development  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Tell  a  story  from  the  Arabian  Nights 

2.  Eead  "The  Leap  of  Roushan  Bey" 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  have  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  so  little  prosperity? 
a.  Hindrances? 

(1)  Lack  of  rainfall;  reasons  for  scarcity  of  rain 

(2)  Centuries  of  misrule  by  despotic  government  officials 

(3)  Limited  mineral  resources 

(4)  Very  poor  transportation  facilities 

(5)  Lack  of  education 

(6)  High  plateaus  and  mountains — plateau  of  Iran   and  Arabia; 
Hindu  Rush  Mountains 

2.  How  do  the  people  make  a  living? 

a.  Grazing;  nomadic  life 

b.  Agriculture;   irrigation;   oasis;   crops 

c.  Manufacturing  very  limited ;   handwork ;   articles  made 

d.  Trading;   products  exchanged 

3.  What  is  the  importance  of:  Mecca,  Damascus,  Teheran,  Kabul 

Unit  Twelve — The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Time  allotment:    Two  weeks 

A.  Core  of  thought:    The  Soviet  Union' is  the  largest  country  in  the  world 
and  has  possibilities  for  becoming  a  great  nation 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Although  the  advance  of  Eussia   (Soviet  Union)   has  been  very  slow, 
what  possibilities  does  it  possess  for  becoming  a  great  nation? 
a.  Favorable  geographic  conditions 

(1)  Size  in  comparison  with  other  European  countries 

(2)  Climate;    difference    between    continental    and    Mediterranean 
climates  and  their  effect  upon  products  raised 
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(3)  Extent  of  fertile  plains,  forests,  and  mineral  wealth 

(4)  Ural  Mountains  low 

(5)  Eivers  flowing  southward — Volga,  Ural,  Dnieper,  Don 

2.  What  conditions  hinder  development 

a.  Unfavorable  geographic  conditions 

(1)  Position  with  reference  to  latitude  and  other  countries 

(2)  Desert   and   tundra   regions 

(3)  Eivers  flowing  northward — Lena,  Ob,  Dvina,  Yenisei 

(4)  Value  of  coast  line  and  harbors 

(5)  Glacial    drift    in    northern    and    western    parts    of    European 
Eussia 

(6)  Winter  season  in  northern  part 

b.  Other  unfavorable  conditions 

(1)  Extent  of  transportation  over  rivers  and  canals  which  are  ice- 
bound or  lack  water  part  of  the  year 

(2)  Drawbacks  to  route  from  ports  on  Black  Sea  to  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world 

(3)  Conditions  of  roads 

(4)  Lack  of  education   (about  seventy  per  cent  illiterate) 

(5)  Methods  of  work  still  used 

3.  What  industries  are  carried  on  that  help  to  develop  the  Soviet  Union? 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Proportion  of  people  engaged  in  farming 

(2)  Farming  regions — taiga  grasslands,  fertile  valley  of  Caucasus; 
importance  of  Ukraine ;  location  of  regions 

(3)  Crops  raised  in  cool  temperate  land;   in  the  rich  grasslands; 
in  irrigated  land;  in  fertile  valley  of  Caucasus  Mountains 

(4)  Use  made  of  modern  farm  machinery 

b.  Grazing 

(1)  Eegions — tundra  for  reindeer;  steppes  for  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
cattle,  camels;  grasslands  for  cattle;  taiga  for  cattle 

(2)  Nomadic  life  in  the  tundra  and  Kirghiz  Steppes 

c.  Lumbering 

(1)  Forest  regions;  location;  extent  compared  with  other  countries 
of  the  world 

(2)  Forest  products 

d.  Mining 

(1)  Minerals  mined  and  location  of  deposits 

(2)  Importance  of  Baku  region 

e.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Products  made  by  machines  and  by  hand 

(2)  Moscow  chief  industrial  center 

f.  Trapping  and  hunting 
Importance  of  Siberian  taiga 

g.  Commerce  and  transportation 

(1)  Imports  and  exports 

(2)  Trade   principally   with   what   countries 

(3)  Trans-Siberian  Eailway;  part  of  Soviet  Union  having  greatest 
number  of  railroads 

(4)  Eivers  and  canals 

(5)  Location  and  value  of  Black  Sea,  Arctic,  and  Pacific  oceans, 
Baltic  Sea 
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4.  What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  government? 

5.  Why  have  the  following  cities  become  important? 

a.  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Odessa,  Vladivostok,  Kiev 

b.  Location  of  cities 
C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text  and  suggestions  for  Unit  Two 

2.  Make  a  graph  showing  the  relative  amounts  of  wheat  grown  in  Soviet 
Union,  United  States,  and  Argentina 

3.  On  an  outline  map,  indicate  the  products  from  the  different  sections 

4.  Compare  the   Soviet  Union  in  size   and  population  with  the  United 
States 

Unit  Thirteen — Independent  countries  of  the  Orient 

Time  allotment:  Four  weeks 

Siam 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Siam  is  a  densely  populated  country  where  the  growing 
of  rice  is  the  chief  occupation 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  is  rice  growing  the  chief  occupation? 

a.  Location  of  Siam  with  reference  to  the  equator,  India,  and  China 

b.  Kainfall  and  temperature 

c.  Extent  and  fertility  of  lowland 

2.  What  are  the  lesser  occupations? 

a.  Lumbering 

b.  Mining 

c.  Commerce 

3.  Of    what    importance    are    Bangkok    and    Singapore,    Menan    Biver? 
Location 

4.  What  modern  methods  are  being  introduced? 

Japan 

A.  Core  of  thought:  Japan  with  a  small  area  is  one  of  the  greatest  nations 
in  the  world  because  her  government  and  her  people  work  diligently  and 
skillfully  in  every  field  of  endeavor 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

Tell  about  the  Japanese  love  for  flowers  or  about  the  gift  of  cherry  trees 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  has  Japan  been  able  to  rise  from  a  country  of  little  importance 
to  a  world  power  within  seventy  years? 

a.  Change  in  social  and  political  conditions 

(1)  Trading  relations  opened  by  Commodore  Perry  in  1854 

(2)  Abolishment  of  feudal  system 

(3)  Victory  over  China  in  1895 

(4)  Additonal  territory   following   defeat  of  Bussia   in   1905   and 
Germany  in  1918 

b.  Favorable  conditions 

(1)   Geographic  influences 

(a)  Location;    climate;   water  power;    forest  and   mineral  re- 
sources; harbors 
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(b)  People 

Introduced  modern  methods  of  manufacturing;  built  rail- 
roads; terraced  the  slopes  for  cultivation;  carry  on  in- 
tensive farming — no  waste,  two  crops  a  year;  small  farms; 
are  educated,  thrifty,  energetic,  imitative,  ambitious 

2.  What  difficulties  do  the  Japanese  meet  in  making  a  living? 

Unfavorable  geographic  conditions 

Extent    of    area    suitable    for    farming;    mountains;    earthquakes; 
value  of  rivers  for  navigation;   mineral  supply 

3.  What  industries  have  the  Japanese  developed? 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Proportion  of  people  engaged  in  farming 

(2)  Size  of  farms 

(3)  Eice,  the  principal  crop    (in  detail) 

(4)  Other  crops — wheat,  barley,  rye,  beans,  peas,  fruits 

(5)  Tea  growing 

(6)  Silk  production  (in  detail) 

b.  Fishing  and  pearl  culture 

(1)  Extent  of  coastline 

(2)  Bordering  waters  and  supply  of  fish 

(3)  Effect  of  dense  population  upon  fishing  industry 

c.  Mining 

d.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Changes  introduced 

(2)  Power  resources 

(3)  Importance  of  home  markets 

(4)  Character  of  population 

(5)  Goods  manufactured;   variety;    quantity  produced 

(6)  Manufacturing  centers 

(7)  Use  of  rice  straw 

e.  Lumbering  and  forest  products 

f .  Commerce  and  transportation 

Growth ;  exports ;  imports ;  trading  principally  with  what  countries ; 
railroads  to  all  important  cities 

4.  Of  what  value  are  the  recent  additions  of  territory? 

a.  Chosen,  Taiwan,  islands  in  the  Pacific 

b.  Mineral  wealth,  foodstuffs,  camphor 

5.  How  is  Japan  solving  her  problem  of  caring  for  her  overcrowded 
population?  Her  area  is  equal  to  that  of  California  and  population 
about  one-half  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

6.  To  what  race  and  religion  do  the  Japanese  belong? 
Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text  and  suggestions  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Compare  Japan  with  the  British  Isles  in  population,  surface,  climate, 
area,  manufacturing,  and  location  of  empires 

3.  Eead  and  report  upon  silk,  rice,  and  tea 

4.  Eead  about  Mt.  Fujiyama 
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The  Chinese  Eepublic 

A.  Core  of  thought:  China  is  a  republic  with  an  area  larger  than  the  United 
States,  with  great  natural  resources  and  many  industrious  people,  but  it 
has  failed  to  advance  although  this  condition  is  gradually  changing  for 
the  better 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Eecall  facts  learned  about  Marco  Polo 

2.  Tell  about  the  building  of  the  Great  Wall 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  is   China  with  its  great   area  and  great  mineral  wealth  not  a 
prosperous  nation  today? 

a.  Geographic  conditions 

(1)  Proportion  of  area  that  is  productive;  location  of  productive 
area 

(2)  Proportion  composed  of  high  plateaus  and  location  of  un- 
favorable areas 

(3)  Climate  in  highlands  and  lowlands 

(4)  Isolation  from  other  civilized  countries — mountains 

b.  People 

(1)  Proportion  educated 

(2)  Policy  of  keeping  out  foreigners 

(3)  Objection  to  the  use  of  machinery  and  railways 

(4)  Influence  of  their  religion  upon  change  of  methods  used  by 
ancestors 

(5)  Contacts  with  one  another — poor  roads,  few  railroads  and 
large  country  make  it  difficult  for  people  to  get  together  for 
the  common  welfare 

(6)  Use  of  old  methods  of  transportation 

(7)  Living  condition  in  China  proper 

2.  How  can  China  proper  with  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the 
United  States  support  almost  four  times  as  many  people? 

a.  Proportion  of  population  engaged  in  farming 

b.  Kinds  of  farming;  number  of  crops  raised  each  year;  importance 
of  rice;   amount  of  land  used  for  pastures;   soils 

c.  Climate 

d.  Mineral  wealth 

e.  Value  of  rivers 

f.  Amount  of  human  labor  and  skill  acquired 

g.  Standards  of  living 

3.  How  do  the  people  of  China  proper  make  a  living? 

a.  South  China  along  the  Si  Kiver  with  a  subtropical,  moist  climate; 
Canton,  Hongkong 

b.  Middle  China  along  the  Yangtze  Eiver  with  a  warm  moist  climate; 
Shanghai,  Nanking,  Hankow 

c.  North  China  along  the  Hwang  River  with  warm  summers  and  cool 
winters  and  fair  amount  of  rainfall;  Tientsin,  Peiping;  Grand 
Canal,  Chinese  Wall,  floods 

d.  Manchuria  along  Sungari  Eiver  with  warm  summers  and  cold 
winters  and  fair  amount  of  rainfall;  Mukden;  Japanese  control 

4.  How  do  the  people  in  the  plateau  provinces  make  a  living? 

a.  Mongolia — location;   surface;   climate;   products;   nomadic  life 
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b.  Sinkiang — same  as  for  Mongolia 

c.  Tibet — same  as  for  Mongolia 

5.  What  conditions  are  being  developed  which  will  help  to  support  the 
population? 

a.  Manufacturing 

b.  Commerce 

c.  Transportation  facilities 

d.  Mining 

e.  Education,  business 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Tell  what  changes  would  take  place  in  China  if  coal  and  iron  were 
used  as  extensively  as  in  United  States 

2.  List  three  countries  with  which  China  trades  most.  List  the  exports 
and  imports. 

Unit  Fourteen — The  Polar  Regions  and  General  Review 

Time  allotment:   Two  weeks 

V.  Standards  of  Attainment 

A.  A  fuller  understanding  of  the  geographic  relationships  of  a  country  and 
the  work  and  life  of  the  people  within  the  country 

B.  The  chief  locational  facts  indicated  in  the  aims 

C.  A  greater  appreciation  of  why  people  work  as  they  do 

D.  An  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  peoples 

E.  Habit  of  reading  foreign  news 

F.  Knowing  where  to  find  reference  material  and  how  to  use  it 

G.  Greater  liking  for  geography 
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Grade  Seven 

I    Introduction 

The  work  of  this  grade  should  be  marked  by  an  increased  ability  to  gather 
and  organize  facts,  and  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions.  More  problems  and 
projects  should  be  developed,  and  a  greater  amount  of  reference  reading, 
including  newspapers  and  magazines,  should  be  done.  Pupils  should  feel  that 
they  are  dealing  with  great  problems  and  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  pass 
judgments  until  after  careful  investigation.  They  should  be  led  "to  see  that 
the  growth  of  the  United  States  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  type  of  people 
who  came  to  this  land  and  met  the  responsibilities  associated  with  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  a  new  nation,  and  in  part  to  its  remarkable 
natural  resources  and  its  favorable  location  in  the  belt  of  the  middle 
latitudes  of  North  America.  In  order  to  become  intelligent  citizens  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  the  people  in  the  different  parts  of  our  land  are 
doing,  what  we,  as  a  nation,  have  to  contribute  to  the  world,  what  we  must 
have  from  other  countries,  and  what  are  our  present  international  relations". 

II.  Specific  Aims 

A.  To  provide  pupils  with  essential  facts  about  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions  so  that  our  future  citizens  can  better  understand  its  problems, 
desires,  and  difficulties 

B.  To  lead  to  a  realization  that  no  single  highly  civilized  country  has  within 
itself  all  the  resources  it  needs 

C.  To  develop  ideals  of  progress,  international  goodwill,  and  cooperation 
toward  nations 

D.  To  develop  a  realization  of  the  mutual  advantages  of  the  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  its  possessions 

E.  To  develop  a  conception  of  the  part  played  by  the  United  States  in 
world  commerce  as  indicated  by  the  routes  of  foreign  trade  and  exchange 
of  products 

F.  To  encourage  an  interest  in  current  events  that  will  make  for  increased 
outside  reading  both  during  and  after  school  geography 

G.  To  increase  the  ability  to  interpret  and  construct  maps,  graphs,  tables, 
and  pictographs 

H.  To  cultivate  a  greater  liking  for  geography 

III.  Text 

Atwood,  The  United  States  Among  the  Nations 

IV.  Outline  for  Study 

Unit  One — A  general  view  of  the  growth  factors  of  our  country 

Time  allotment:    Three  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:  The  United  States  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
nations  in  a  comparatively  short  time  because  of  favorable  location  and 
climate,  great  wealth  of  natural  resources,  size,  recent  inventions  in 
manufacturing,  transportation  and  communication,  and  because  of  the 
type  of  people  who  have  come  to  America 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

(As  a  basis  for  discussion  and  raising  questions) 

1.  A    favored   country:    Develop   this   topic   through    discussion    showing 
how  it  applies  to  the  United  States 
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2.  List  the  things  which  an  intelligent  citizen  should  know  about  his 
country 

3.  Eead  or  report  upon  some  magazine  or  newspaper  article  which  deals 
with  some  industry  or  invention  that  has  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  our  country 

4.  Discuss  changes  in  our  country  since  Washington's  day  and  possible 
factors  that  have  brought  them  about 

5.  Kead  and  discuss  the  "Foreword"  in  the  text  for  this  unit 
C.  Suggested  problems  and  activities 

1.  What  geographic  conditions  have  favored  the  development  of  the 
United  States? 

2.  How  does  trade  with  other  countries  develop  our  country? 

3.  How  have  inventions  aided  in  the  development? 

4.  What  people  from  Europe  helped  to  develop  our  country? 

a.  People  who  came  first;  motives  for  coming;  westward  movement; 
changes  in  our  country  by  1890;  our  indebtedness  to  the  founders 
of  our  country 

b.  People  who  came  after  1890;  motives  for  coming;  changes  in  our 
country  since  1890 

5.  How  have  our  possessions  aided  in  the  development  of  our  country? 

a.  Their  mineral,  lumber,  and  agricultural  resources 

b.  Their  value  as  markets  and  coaling  stations 

c.  Conditions  affecting  the  value  of  the  possessions 

(1)  Location 

(2)  Climate 

(3)  Extent  of  natural  resources 

(4)  Belief 

(5)  People 

(6)  Transportation  facilities  within  the  country 

6.  The  activities  in  the  text  for  this  unit  are  sufficient  and  give  the 
practice  needed  for  fixation 

Unit  Two — The  Natural  Regions  of  the  United  States — General  View 

Time  allotment:  Four  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:  United  States  has  many  extensive  natural  regions  varying 
in  natural  resources  and  in  relief 

B.  Suggested   approaches 

1.  Study  the  physical  map  showing  the  natural  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  consider  which  parts  are  most  suitable  for  making  a 
living 

2.  List  the  characteristics  of  a  region  which  are  desirable  for  making  a 
comfortable  living 

3.  List  resources  which  a  country  needs  to  grow  into  a  powerful  nation 

4.  Let  the  children  discuss  trips  they  have  made 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  The  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  Coastal  Plains 

a.  What  advantages  do  the  coastal  plains  offer  for  making  a  living? 

(1)  Large  portion  of  plains  good  for  farming 

(2)  Extensive  forests  for  lumbering  and  making  of  other  forest 
products 

(3)  Long  coastline  for  fishing 
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(4)  Many  good  natural  harbors  for  commerce 

(5)  Minerals  and  water  power  for  manufacturing 
b.  How  geographic  conditions  influence  work 

(1)  Location  and  extent  of  coastal  plains;  effect  of  formation  of 
plains  and  glaciers  upon  soils  and  relief 

(2)  Formation  of  estuaries  and  their  value  as  harbors 

(3)  Climate 

(4)  Extent  of  coastline  and  continental  shelf 

(5)  Value  of  rivers,  swamps,  and  minerals 

2.  The  Appalachian  Highlands 

a.  What  opportunities  do  the  Appalachian  Highlands  offer  for  making 
a  living? 

(1)  Minerals-,  water  power,  and  forests  for  manufacturing 

(2)  Valleys  and  plateaus  for  farming 

(3)  Scenery  for  tourist  trade 

b.  How  do  geographic  conditions  influence  the  manner  of  making  a 
living? 

(1)  Effect  of  mountains  and  fall  line  upon  water  power 

(2)  Extent  of  mineral  resources 

(3)  Effect  of  surface  of  the  Highlands  upon  farming  and  grazing; 
differences  between  Piedmont  Belt,  Coastal  Plain,  and  Ap- 
palachian   Plateau 

(4)  Fall  line  as  head  of  navigation  and  sites  for  industrial  cities 

(5)  Effect  of  glaciers  upon  soils  and  relief 

(6)  Scenic  features  in  the  Highlands;  location  of  Catskill  and 
Appalachian  mountains,  Lake  Champlain,  Great  Appalachian 
Valley 

(7)  Effect  of  climate 

3.  The  interior  plains  and  uplands 

a.  What  advantages  do  the  interior  plains  and  uplands  offer  for  mak- 
ing a  living? 

(1)  Vast  extent  of  fertile,  level  areas  for  farming 

(2)  Mineral,"  forest,  and  water  power  resources  for  manufacturing 

(3)  Much  grassland  for  grazing 

(4)  Scenery  for  tourist  trade 

(5)  Resources  in  eastern  Montana  to  make  a  living 

b.  How  do  the  geographic  conditions  affect  work? 

(1)  Location  and  extent  of  plains  and  uplands 

(2)  Effect  of  glaciers  upon  soils  and  relief 

(3)  Difference  in  rainfall  in  the  Central  and  Great  Plains 

(4)  Extent  of  mineral  resources;  location 

(5)  Variety  of  scenery;  location  of  principal  mountains,  lakes  and 
rivers 

(6)  Effect  of  high  plains  in  eastern  Montana 

4.  The  Kocky  Mountains 

a.  What  opportunities  does  the  Kocky  Mountain  region  offer  for  mak- 
ing a  living? 

(1)  Limited  area  for  farming 

(2)  Small  region  for  grazing 

(3)  Vast  mineral  resources  for  mining 

(4)  Few  forests  for  lumbering 
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(5)  Many  parks  and  national  forests  for  recreation 

(6)  Eesources  in  western  Montana  for  making  a  living 
b.  How  do  the  geographic  conditions  affect  work? 

(1)  Effect  of  relief  upon  farming  and  grazing;  location  of  prin- 
cipal mountain  ranges  and  rivers;  formation  of  mountains; 
glacial  and  volcanic  action 

(2)  Value  and  location  of  mineral  resources 

(3)  Effect  of  rainfall  upon  plant  life 

(4)  Mountain  scenery 

(5)  Effect  of  mountains  in  western  Montana 

5.  The  Western  Plateau 

a.  What  advantages  are  offered  on  the  Western  Plateaus  for  making 
a  living? 

(1)  Limited  farming  region 

(2)  Eich  and  varied  mineral  resources  for  mining 

(3)  Wide  region  for  grazing 

(4)  Varied  scenery  for  recreation 

*     b.  How  do  the  geographic  conditions  influence  the  manner  of  making 
a  living? 

(1)  Effect  of  relief  upon  farming,  grazing,  scenery;  location  of 
farming,  grazing,  and  scenic  regions;  character  of  the  Great 
Basin,  Colorado  and  Columbia  plateaus 

(2)  Effect  of  rainfall 

(3)  Extent  and  importance  of  mineral  resources 

6.  The  Pacific  mountains  and  lowlands 

a.  What  opportunities  do  the  Pacific  mountains  and  lowlands  offer 
for  making  a  living? 

(1)  Rich  valleys  for  farming 

(2)  Extensive  forests  for  lumbering 

(3)  Minerals  for  mining 

(4)  Considerable  area  for  grazing 

(5)  Coastline  and  rivers  for  fishing 

(6)  Many  scenic  places  for  tourist  trade 

b.  How  do  the  geographic  conditions  affect  work? 

(1)  Influence  of  relief  and  climate  upon  farming,  grazing,  and 
caring  for  tourists;  location  of  principal  valleys,  lakes,  and 
peaks 

(2)  Extent  of  forest  and  mineral  wealth;  location  of  forest  and 
mineral  regions 

(3)  Extent  of  fishing  resources 
D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Show  the  natural  regions  on  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States 

2.  Find  pictures  illustrating  the  leading  occupations  of  the  regions  and 
paste  them  on  corresponding  regions 

3.  List  the  places  of  scenic  interest  to  which  you  would  take  a  touring 
party 

4.  Explain  how  the  Appalachian  mountains  differ  from  the  Rockies  in 
relief  and  mineral  wealth 

5.  On  an  outline  map,  indicate  the  southern  limit  of  the  area  once 
covered  by  glaciers.  Tell  the  difference  in  glaciated  and  unglaciated 
regions. 
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6.  Make  a  movie  or  frieze  showing  typical  industries  and  sights  in  each 
of  the  natural  regions 

7.  List  the  advantages  offered  by  each  natural  region  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  our  country 

8.  Compare  a  population  map  with  one  showing  the  natural  regions  and 
account  for  the  distribution  of  population 

Unit  Three— The  climate  of  the  United  States 

Time  allotment:   Two  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:  United  States  is  favored  with  a  variety  of  climates  most 
of  which  are  suitable  to  the  growth  of  crops 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Eead  and  discuss  the  "Foreword"  in  the  text  for  this  unit 

2.  Name  countries  of  Europe  having  a  temperate  climate  which  have 
grown  into  powerful  nations 

3.  List  the  necessary  qualities  a  climate  must  have  to  be  invigorating 

4.  Debate:  Climate  rather  than  soils  should  be  considered  when  selecting 
a  place  in  which  to  make  a  living 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  has  rainfall  been  a  factor  in  the  development  of  our  country?  The 
amount  of  rainfall  necessary  for  the  growth  of  crops;  portions  of 
United  States  having  the  required  amount;  importance  of  distribution 
of  rainfall;  the  value  of  snow;  the  effect  of  humidity;  average 
annual  rainfall  in  Montana 

2.  How  has  temperature  been  a  factor  in  the  development  of  our  country? 
Variety  of  temperatures  over  a  large  area;  effect  of  altitude  and 
latitude;  nearness  to  large  bodies  of  water;  effect  of  ocean  currents; 
length  of  growing  season;  difference  between  oceanic  and  continental 
climate. 

3.  How  have  winds  been  a  factor  in  the  development  of  our  country? 
The  effect  of  prevailing  winds — westerlies  and  northeast  trades; 
comparison  of  land  and  sea  breezes  with  mountain  and  valley  breezes; 
difference  between  cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  winds  in  air  pressure 
and  movement  of  air ;  meaning  of  storm  tracks,  ' '  lows  and  highs ' ' ; 
cause  of  condensation  of  water  vapor  and  a  "cold  spell";  destructive 
storms;  aid  given  by  the  United  States  government  in  forecasting 
weather;  kind  of  climate  in  Montana. 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  pages  60,  70-71  of  the  text 

2.  Find  out  the  average  annual  rainfall  for  Montana  and  account  for 
the  comparatively  low  amount 

3.  Compare  a  rainfall  map  with  a  population  map  and  account  for  the 
distribution  of  population 

4.  Make  a  graph  showing  the  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  natural 
regions  within  the  United  States 

Unit  Four — The  use  of  the  farm  lands 

Time  allotment :  Four  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:    Favorable  conditions  have  made  the  United   States   the 
greatest  farming  country  in  the  world 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  See  the  "Foreword"  in  the  text 

2.  Fa-om  the  export  and  import  maps  on  pages  224  and  228  of  the  text 
determine  whether  United  States  exports  or  imports  more  foods.  What 
continent  is  our  greatest  customer? 
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3.  List  farming  machinery  which  enables  the  farmer  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  food  with  less  work 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  conditions  for  farming  have  aided  in  the  development  of  our 
country? 

a.  Land  conditions 

Extent  of  level  land  having  sufficient  rainfall  and  long  growing 
seasons;  variety  of  soils;  dry  farming  and  irrigation  to  increase 
area;  per  capita  cultivated  land;  areas  of  greatest  production 

b.  Conditions  for  growing  export  crops 

Cotton  and  tobacco;  centers  of  production;  climate  and  soils  suit- 
able for  growth;  the  importance  of  cotton  to  the  grower  and  in 
world  trade;  shipping  ports  and  greatest  importers  of  our  cotton; 
by-products  of  cotton 

c.  Inventions  of  labor  saving  machines 

Need  for  better  farming  machines;  effect  upon  production  and 
acreage;  list  of  labor  saving  machines;  ranking  of  United  States 
as  a  food  producing  country  and  grower  of  staple  crops;  other 
leading  food  producing  countries 

d.  Food  producing  belts 

Location  of  wheat,  corn,  hog,  dairy,  citrus-fruit,  and  rice  sections 
of  the  United  States;  rainfall  and  temperature  required  for  each; 
other  countries  producing  large  quantities  of  wheat;  countries 
which  buy  our  wheat;  mixed  farming  in  the  food  belts;  growing  of 
wheat,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  flax,  and  fruit  in  Montana 

e.  Conditions  for  intensive  farming 

Difference  between  extensive  and  intensive  farming;  location  of 
intensive  farming  regions  and  reasons;  vegetables  and  fruits  pro- 
duced;  intensive   farming  in  Montana 

f.  Possibilities   for   increasing  food   production 

Increase  of  farm  acreage  by  drainage,  irrigation,  clearing;  in- 
crease of  pasturage  and  tree  crops  in  stony  and  hilly  lands;  in- 
creasing fertility  of  soil;  more  careful  methods  of  agriculture; 
better  seed 

g.  Our  farm  products  needed  by  other  countries 

Products  exported ;  countries  that  provide  good  markets  for  our 
exports;  six  chief  foods  imported;  comparison  of  amounts  ex- 
ported and  imported;  countries  producing  the  imports 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  throughout  and  at  the  close  of  the  unit  in  the  text 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  world,  eolor  the  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn 
producing  areas 

3.  Indicate  routes  which  our  cotton  might  travel  in  reaching  foreign 
ports 

4.  Graph  the  five  leading  wheat  states 

5.  Our  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  is  about  five  bushels.  Figure  out 
how  many  bushels  of  wheat  Montana  needs.  Find  out  how  Montana 
ranks  with  other  states  as  a  producer  of  wheat. 

6.  Explain  why  corn  which  is  our  largest  crop  is  not  an  export  crop 

7.  Eead  and  report  upon  any  one  of  the  crops  raised  in  the  United  States 
from  a  good  reference  book 
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E.  Stereographs  and  slides 

Cotton 

Keystone  Views— 117,  119,  124,  207 
Underwood  Views— 160,  161,  177-180,  468 

Cereals 

Keystone  Views— 107,  147,  177,  184,  199,  218,  233,  479,  527,  529,  550 
Underwood  Views— 181,  183,  193,  200,  309,  376,  377,  549,  550,  566, 
601,  630,  652,  671,  674,  798,  799,  886,  920,  921,  933,  955,  974,  975 

Vegetable  farming  and  truck  farming 

Keystone  Views— 47,  118,  137,  149,  166,  375 

Underwood  Views — 59 
Fruit  raising 

Keystone  Views— 44,  85,   108,   175,  234,  236-238,   259,  294,   319,   390, 

437,  551 

Underwood   Views— 167,   168,   279-281,   303,   310,    323,   401,   417,   420, 

433,  635,  661,  686,  744 

Unit  Five — The  use  of  the  grazing  lands 

Time  allotment :  Three  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:  Though  not  first  in  the  production  of  meat,  our  country 
will  always  produce  much  of  it  because  about  one-fourth  of  its  area  is 
suited  only  for  grazing 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Let  the  pupils  discuss  their  experiences  with  cattle 

2.  Tell  a  story  of  a  buffalo  hunt  or  of  Buffalo  Bill  and  his  experiences 
with  buffaloes 

3.  Play  records  featuring  cowboy  songs 

C.  Suggested   problems 

1.  How  have  the  grazing  lands  helped  in  the  development  of  our  country? 

a.  Distribution  of  pasture  lands 

Location  of  chief  pasture  regions;  difference  between  improved 
and  natural  pastures;  decrease  in  natural  pasture  lands;  rotation 
in  the  improved  pasture  lands 

b.  The  importance  of  the  Great  Plains  pastures 

Location ;  extent ;  average  yearly  rainfall ;  lands  irrigated  to  in- 
crease food  supply  for  cattle;  disappearance  of  the  buffalo  and 
the  ' '  longhorns ' ' ;  work  of  the  cowboy ;  marketing  cattle  in  the 
early  days ;  changes  in  open  ranges  as  the  result  of  the  coming 
of  the  sheepmen  and  the  railroads;  Montana  as  a  grazing  state; 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  Montana ;  rank  of  Montana  among 
other  states  in  sheep  and  cattle  production 

c.  The  importance  of  pastures  on  the  Colorado  and  Columbia  plateaus 
and  in  the  Great  Basin 

Location ;  extent ;  why  grazing  expanded  into  these  plateau  re- 
gions; establishment  of  national  forests  and  their  use  as  grazing 
lands;   areas  having  more  sheep  than  cattle  and  why 

d.  Products  of  our  grazing  lands 

Products  from  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs;  reasons  for  always  produc- 
ing a  supply  of  such  products;  necessity  for  importing  hides  and 
skins;  countries  supplying  our  demand;  factors  in  the  development 
of  the  meat-packing  business;  countries  which  are  the  best  markets 
for  our  meat;  why  less  meat  is  exported  today 
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D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  given  for  the  unit  in  the  text 

2.  Make  a  graph  showing  the  production  of  sheep  and  cattle  by  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  the  world.   What  rank  does  the  United  States  hold? 

3.  Eead  and  report  upon  the  cattle  and  sheep  industry  from  some  good 
reference  book 

4.  Draw  a  small  band  of  sheep  to  represent  the  wool  production  of  the 
United  States.  Show  what  part  of  it  comes  ft'om  Montana. 

5.  Eeport  on  the  value  of  calf  clubs 

E.  Stereographs  and  slides 

Keystone  Views— 57,   124,   127,   138,   140,   145,    159,   165,   172,   173,   185, 
186,  188,  190,  317,  335,  358,  364,  370,  371,  411,  413,  438,  480,  589 
Underwood   Views— 2,    86,    183,   200,   201,    213,   216-218,   257,    258,   273, 
483,  569,   646,   757,  831,   850,   895,   991 

Unit  Six — Our  forest  resources 

Time  allotment:   Two  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:  United  States  has  had  vast  stretches  of  forested  lands 
but  they  are  now  greatly  reduced  because  the  land  was  needed  for  cultiva- 
tion, more  lumber  was  required  by  an  increasing  population,  and  more 
uses  for  woods  were  found.  To  conserve  our  remaining  supply,  steps 
have  been  taken  to  use  it  more  wisely. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  of  beautiful  trees  and  forests 

2.  Study  the  maps  on  pages  100  and  101  of  the  text 

3.  List  the  ways  to  conserve  our  forests  for  checking  when  the  section 
is  studied 

4.  Tell  about  the  conservation  work  of  Theodore  Eoosevelt 

C.  Suggested    problems 

1.  How  have  our  forests  helped  in  the  development  of  our  country? 

a.  Many  kinds  of  trees 

Trees  belonging  to  softwoods  and  hardwoods;  distribution  of  prin- 
cipal softwoods  and  hardwoods  in  the  United  States;  kinds  fur- 
nishing the  lumber  and  wood  pulp  supply 

b.  Growth  of  trees 

Needs  for  tree  growth;  areas  unsuitable  for  growth  of  trees;  hin- 
drances to  tree  growth;  forest  resources  of  Montana;  most  com- 
mon trees  of  Montana  and  the  relation  between  forests  and  grazing 

c.  Uses  made  of  forest  trees 

Uses  made  by  early  settlers  compared  with  present  day  uses;  why 
a  greater  demand  for  wood;  present  extent  of  our  timber;  means 
of  conserving  wood;  states  ranking  highest  in  lumber  production; 
markets  within  our  country 

d.  Foreign  trade  in  forest  products 

Woods  exported  and  countries  our  best  customers;  woods  imported 
and  why;  countries  furnishing  the  supply;  comparison  of  our  pres- 
ent supply  with   foreign  supply 

e.  Forest  conservation 

Better  lumbering  methods;  reforestation;  prevention  of  forest  fires; 
eradicating  diseases  and  insects ;  reserving  of  forests  by  the  national 
and  state  governments;  uses  made  of  the  reserves  and  the  natural 
resources  within;  wild  life  in  the  reserves;  state  and  national  for- 
ests in  Montana 
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D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Carry  out  the  exercises  given  in  the  text 

2.  Make  a  report  on  the  turpentine  industry  of  the  South 

3.  Send  to  our  national  forestry  department  for  pamphlets  on  our  na- 
tional parks 

4.  Kead  and  report  upon  the  manufacturing  of  furniture  in  Grand 
Rapids,   Michigan 

5.  List  areas  which  are  suitable  for  tree  growth  but  not  for  farming 

6.  Find  out  where  the  wood  was  obtained  from  which  your  furniture 
is  made 

7.  Discuss:  "A  tree  will  make  a  million  matches— a  match  may  destroy 
a  million  trees" 

E.  Stereographs  and  slides 

Keystone  Views— 1,  107,  162,  207,  215,  216,  217,  224,  229,  509,  523 
Underwood  Views— 149,  150,  151,  163,  166,  219-222,  224-226,  293-300,  305 

Unit  Seven — Our  fisheries  and  their  products 

Time  allotment:    One  week 

A.  Central  topic:  United  States  ranks  second  among  the  countries  of  the 
world  in  the  value  of  its  fishery  products.  To  continue  the  employment 
of  many  of  its  people,  our  country  has  taken  steps  to  conserve  the  fish 
supply 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  fish  in  the  United  States  is  fifteen 
pounds.  Find  out  the  number  of  pounds  of  fish  your  family  would 
share. 

2.  Let  the  pupils  tell  about  their  fishing  experiences 

3.  Show  color  illustrations  of  fish 

4.  Tell  about  the  life  of  whales  or  seals 

5.  Recall  the  use  Indians  made  of  fish  as  a  fertilizer 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  have  our  fisheries  helped  in  the  development  of  the  United  States? 

a.  Extensive  fishing  grounds  along  the  Atlantic 

Why  northern  fishing  grounds  are  better  than  southern;  meaning  of 
continental  shelf;  kinds  of  fish  caught  in  northern  and  southern 
waters;  Newfoundland  Banks  and  fishing;  "bottom-feeding"  fish; 
Gloucester,  Boston,  and  Portland,  as  fishing  centers;  oyster  fishing 
and  farming;    sponges 

b.  Good  fishing  grounds  along  the  Pacific 

Favorable  conditions;  fishing  and  canning  of  salmon  and  other 
fish ;    seal   fisheries 

c.  Great  number  of  lakes  and  streams 

Importance  of  Great  Lakes  and  rivers  for  fishing;  fishing  for 
sport 

d.  By-products  and  conservation  of  fish 

Uses  made  of  fish  other  than  food;  need  for  conserving  fish  sup- 
ply; means  taken  to  maintain  supply 

e.  Our  trade  in  fishery  products 

Ranking  of  our  country  in  value  of  fishery  products;  ways  to 
prevent  fish  spoiling;  leading  exports  and  countries  buying;  our 
chief  imports 
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D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Carry  out  the  exercises  given  in  the  text 

2.  Mark  the  chief  fishing  regions  on  a  world  outline  map 

3.  Read  about  oyster  farming  and  deep-sea  fishing 

E.  Stereographs  and  slides 

Keystone  Views— 13,  86,  97,  111,  226,  227,  244,  415,  481,  531 
Underwood  Views— 12,  13,  63,  64,  306-308,  396,  545,  644 

Unit  Eight — Resources  below  our  soil 

Time  allotment:    Four  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:  The  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  are  among 
the  most  valuable  of  our  resources,  but  the  supply  cannot  be  increased 
nor  be  replaced,  so  they  should  be  conserved 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Tell  about  Mammoth  Cave  and  how  it  was  formed 

2.  Tell  about  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Montana 

3.  List  the  uses  of  iron  in  the  schoolroom 

C.  Suggested   problem 

1.  How  have  the  resources  below  the  soil  been  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment  of   our  country? 

a.  The  water  in  the  ground 

Regions  always  having  a  water  supply;  depth  to  which  wells  must 
be  sunk  for  permanent  supply ;  conditions  for  artesian  wells,  springs, 
hot  and  mineral  springs,  and  geysers;  meaning  of  ground  water 
table ;  water  as  a  valuable  resource ;  its  use  for  irrigation  in 
Montana;   location  of  federal  irrigation  projects  in  Montana 

b.  The  metals 

Metals  mined  in  our  country;  location  of  ore  deposits;  uses  made 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  bauxite,  gold,  and  silver;  ranking  of 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of  different  ores;  states  of 
highest  production  for  different  ores;  why  we  import  certain  ores; 
metals  which  are  most  important  in  United  States;  cities  leading 
in  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel;  percentage  of  the  total  output  of 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  in  the  United  States  produced  by  Montana ; 
location  of  deposits  in  Montana;  motto  of  the  state 

c.  The  fuels 

Coal,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas — formation  of  each;  kinds  of 
coal ;  location  of  anthracite,  bituminous,  and  lignite  fields ;  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas;  uses  made  of  each;  ways  of  conserving 
our  fuel  supply;  the  extent  of  the  supply  in  each;  our  export 
trade;  the  production  of  fuels  in  Montana 

d.  Other  mineral  resources 

Salt;  building  stones;  sources  of  supply;  use  made  of  stone  other 
than  building;  clays;  sand 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Use  the  suggestions  in  the  text 

2.  Read  about  the  ''open  pit"  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 

3.  List  the  minerals  and  valuable  stones  which  are  found  in  Montana 

4.  By  means  of  a  circle  graph  show  the  value  of  the  five  leading  min- 

eral resources  of  Montana 
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E.  Stereographs  and  slides 

Keystone  Views— 69,  70,  74-79,   115,  122,   155,  163,   176,   187,  214,  225, 
245,  287,  579,  581 

Underwood   Views— 28,    85,    109-116,    120-122,    126,    127,    195,    196,    198, 
199,  203,  209,  227,-284,  265-268,  277,  286,  387,  519-523,  567,  568,  860 

Unit  Nine — Our  wealth  of  water  power 

Time  allotment:     One  week 

A.  Central  topic:  Our  country  has  an  abundance  of  water  power  which  is 
used  to  run  mills  and  factories  and  to  generate  electricity 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Discuss  how  the  use  of  water  power  may  conserve  coal  and  petroleum 

2.  Show  pictures  of  old  water  wheels  and  modern  plants  for  generating 
power 

3.  Discuss  water  power  facilities  or  possibilities  in  own  community 

C.  Suggested  problem 

1.  How  has  water  power  helped  in  the  development  of  our  country? 
The  water  power  possibilities  in  our  country;  location  of  mills  as 
affected  by  water  power,  steam  power,  and  hydroelectric  power; 
regions  furnishing  most  water  and  hydroelectric  power;  uses  made  of 
hydroelectricity ;  conserving  our  scenic  beauty  and  coal  in  the  generat- 
ing of  power. 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Use  the  suggestions  in  the  text 

2.  Find  out  the  extent  to  which  water  and  hydroelectric  power  are  used 
in  Montana.  Locate  the  chief  generating  plants  in  Montana. 

Unit  Ten — The  growth  of  manufacturing 

Time  allotment :    Four  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:  In  seventy-five  years  United  States  has  grown  to  be 
the  greatest  manufacturing  country  in  the  world  due  to  its  great  supply 
of  resources  for  power  and  for  manufacturing,  to  a  favorable  climate, 
to  recent  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  to  a  large  popula- 
tion whose  standards  of  living  are  high 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  James  Watt  and  the  steam  engine 

2.  List  the  raw  materials  in  your  community  which  are  used  for  manu- 
facturing 

3.  Show  samples  of  linen,  woolen,  cotton,  silk,  and  rayon  cloth,  and  pic- 
tures of  plants  and  animals  which  are  their  sources 

4.  Have  the  pupils  determine  the  percentage  of  ready-made  clothing 
worn  by  the  class  to  show  our  dependence  upon  factories 

C.  Suggested   problem 

1.  How  has  manufacturing  been  a  factor  in  the  development  of  our 
country? 

a.  Conditions  before  manufacturing  by  machines 

Making  articles  by  hand;  every  home  a  factory;  long  hours;  hard 
work;  simple  crude  products;  raw  materials  supplied  largely  by 
the  maker  of  handmade  goods;   traveling  workmen 

b.  Some  great  manufacturing  industries 
(1)    Textile  industries 

Why  the  rise  of  industries;  cotton  and  wool  industries  as  the 
first    to    be    established    and    their    ultimate    location    on    the 
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larger  rivers;  New  England  as  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
ter; advantages  offered  in  the  south  for  manufacturing,  and 
the  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  that  section ;  later 
manufacturing  of  silk  and  rayon  goods;  how  the  making  of 
clothing  came  to  be  such  a  great  industry  in  our  country; 
centers  of  clothing 

(2)  The  manufacture  of  foods 

How  foods  came  to  be  prepared  and  the  advantages;  the  meat- 
packing, flour  and  cereal  industries;  centers  of  these  industries 

(3)  Leather,  rubber,  wood,  iron,  and  steel  industries 

Source  of  raw  materials;   centers  of  manufacturing;   products 
made;  place  held  by  our  country  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles 
e.  The  distribution  of  manufacturing  centers 

Location  of  great  manufacturing  sections  and  reasons  for  their 
location ;  value  of  yearly  output ;  ranking  of  our  country ;  conditions 
which  favored  this  growth;   manufacturing  in  Montana 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Carry  out  the  exercises  in  the  text 

2.  Give  reasons  why  Pennsylvania  factories  produce  bulky  articles  and 
New  England  fine  articles 

3.  Find  out  what  articles  are  manufactured  in  Montana,  and  the  cities 
making  them.  Find  out  also  where  the  manufacturing  plants  get 
their  raw  materials. 

4.  Eead  about  Muscle  Shoals  and  find  out  its  potential  water  power 

5.  Visit  a  factory  if  there  is  one  near  by 

6.  Graph  the  value  of  the  annual  output  of  the  ten  leading  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  United  States 

E.  Stereographs  and  slides 

Keystone  Views— 11,  12,  14-19,  21-24,  41,  54,  55,  58,  59,  62-68,  81,  116, 
134,  141-144,  156,  170,  171,  203,  268,  272,  409,  412,  532,  563 
Underwood  Views— 15,  16,  18-24,  78,  89-99,  100-103,  120,  121,  125,  126, 
150,  151,  154-158,  210,  211,  219-222,  224,  299,  307,  435,  519-523 

Unit  Eleven — Travel,  transportation,  and  communication 

Time  allotment:    Three  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:  Eailroads  and  the  different  means  of  communication  have 
done  more  than  any  other  factor  in  unifying  and  awaking  a  national 
spirit  in  our  country 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  a  highway  map  to  let  the  pupils  determine  whether  the  principal 
highways  are  affected  by  the  surface  of  the  land 

2.  Let  the  pupils  discuss  Lindbergh's  famous  flight  and  their  experience 
with  airplanes 

3.  Tell  about  the  "Pony  Express"  carrying  the  news  of  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion to  California 

C.  Suggested  problem 

1.  How  have  travel,  transportation  and  communication  helped  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States? 
a.  Conditions  before  the  railroads  came 

Trails  of  the  Indians  proved  to  be  the  best  routes  for  travel; 
slow  means  of  travel  used;  difficulties  met  in  traveling;  estab- 
lishment of  regular  travel  between  important  cities;    going  west- 
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ward  by  boat  and  covered  wagons;  the  first  use  of  steam  power 
and  its  effect;  the  building  of  canals  and  railroads 

b.  The  great  railroad-building  age— 1830-1900 

The  first  efforts  and  rapid  progress  in  the  railroad  building;  the 
first  coast  to  coast  railroad;  routes  taken;  why  a  decrease  in  rail- 
road building  after  1900;  factors  which  have  led  our  country  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  most  miles  of  tracks;  part  played  in  opening 
up  of  a  new  country;  distribution  of  railroads  in  our  country  at 
the  present  time;  railroads  of  Montana 

c.  The  new  age  of  automobiles  and  airplanes 

The  invention  of  the  automobile  and  growth  of  the  automobile 
industry;  its  effect  upon  railroads,  travel,  and  roads;  the  air- 
planes  and   dirigibles;    their   growth   and  uses 

d.  Mean  of  communication 

The  beginnings  and  progress  in  mail  service;  of  the  telegraph, 
submarine  cables,  telephone,  wireless,  and  radio;  their  aid  in 
saving  life,  time,  property,  and  developing  an  understanding  among 
nations 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Use  the  exercises  in  the  text 

2.  Give  reasons  why  transportation  by  water  is  cheaper  than  by  land 

3.  List  all  the  means  of  transportation  still  in  use  over  the  world 

4.  Tell  how  roads  are  a  measure  of  a  country's  progress 

5.  Find  out  the  average  cost  of  building  a  mile  of  hard  surface  road 
in  Montana 

6.  State  regions  in  the  world  where  the  following  means  of  transporta- 
tion are  used: 

Man  power — on  heads,  on  shoulders,  on  backs,  by  wheeled  vehicles, 
on  water 

Animal  power — horse,  mule,  donkey,  ox,  elephant,  yak,  camel,  rein- 
deer, dog,  llama 

Mechanical  power — gravity  through  flowing  water,  gravity  on  land, 
wind  on  land,  wind  on  water,  steam  locomotive  engine,  steam  marine 
engine,  steam  pumps,  gasoline  automobile,  gasoline  boat,  gasoline  air- 
plane, electric  railroad,  electric  street  car,  electric  cranes.  (From 
Huntington  and  Cushing.) 

7.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  means  of  transportation  in  your  community 

8.  Explain  why  most  of  the  railroads  run  east  and  west  in  our  country 

9.  State  why  the   Milwaukee   railroad  has  electrified  part   of  its   road 
through  Montana 

10.  Make  a  graph  showing  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  ten  countries  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  railroads 

11.  Give  a  talk  on  how  railroads  have  aided  in  the  development  of  Montana 

E.  Stereographs  and  slides 

Keystone  Views— 43,  61,  74-86,   129,  163,  251,  323,  330,  440,  544,  575 
Underwood  Views— 40,  53,  76,  78,  111,  212,  250,  265,  269,  298,  339,  342, 
490,  491,  556,  623,  627-641,  699,  983 

Unit  Twelve — The  development  of  commerce 

Time  allotment:    Three  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:  Civilized  countries  do  not  produce  a  sufficient  variety  of 
foods  and  raw  materials  to  satisfy  their  needs,  so  many  commodities  must 
be  exchanged.  United  States  needs  more  raw  materials  and  a  market 
for  its  manufactured  goods. 
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B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Let  the  pupils  state  the  articles  exchanged  for  their  farm  products. 
Let  them  discuss  the  situation  that  might  arise  if,  for  a  year,  they 
could  not  buy  or  sell. 

C.  Suggested  problem 

1,  How  has  commerce  been  a  factor  in  the  development  of  our  country? 

a.  Domestic  commerce 

Trade  with  the  Indians  one  of  the  purposes  for  settlement  in 
America;  trading  and  trade  routes  in  the  colonies;  reasons  for  a 
great  home  trade;  how  it  is  furthered  by  the  railroads;  why  some 
sections  have  more  trade  than  others 

b.  Foreign  commerce 

Beginnings  of  trade  with  other  countries  and  goods  exchanged; 
later  growth  extending  to  all  countries  of  the  world;  the  influence 
of  inventions  upon  trade;  leading  exports  and  imports  today  from 
the  various  countries;  our  greatest  customers;  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  countries;  need  of  maintaining  friendly  relations 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Use  the  activities  in  the  text.  They  are  excellent  and  complete. 

2.  On  a  world  outline  mark  the  chief  ocean  routes 

3.  Secure  time  tables  for  liners  to  Europe  and  South  America,  and  plan 
an  extended  ocean  voyage 

4.  Find    out    all   you    can    about   the    Interstate    Commerce    Commission 

E.  Stereographs  and  slides 

Keystone  Views— 25-27,   32,   48,   57,   100,   154,  217,   242,  253,   254,   280, 
295,  314,  326,  347,  367,  386,  415,  511,  514,  525,  546,  554,  559 
Underwood  Views— 29,  174,  187,  315,  316,  331,  339,  340,  350,  364,  482, 
559,  574,  640,  644,  741,  881,  888,  928,  945 

Unit  Thirteen — The  earth  as  a  planet 

Time  allotment:   Two  weeks 

A.  Central  topic:   The  earth  is  a  part  of  a  great  universe 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Recall  such  facts  about  the  size  and  position  of  the  earth  which  have 
been  learned  earlier 

2.  Show  pictures  of  the  heavens 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  Galileo  and  his  proof  that  the  earth  rotates 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Of  what  interest  are  the  heavenly  bodies  to  us? 

a.  Planets   as  circular  bodies   revolving   around   the  sun  and   shining 
by  reflected  light 

b.  Fixed  stars  not  revolving  around  the  sun  and  shining  by  own  light 

c.  Shooting   stars   following   unknown  paths   and   shining   by   friction 
in  the  air  around  the  earth 

d.  Comets  having  luminous  tails  and  revolving  around  the  sun 

e.  The  moon  as  a  satellite  of  the  earth  and  shining  by  reflected  light 

(1)  Its  effect  upon  water 

(2)  Its  movement  around  the  earth;  eclipses 

2.  What  proofs  have  we  that  the  earth  is  round? 
Earlier  theories;    present  knowledge 

3.  What  proofs  have  we  that  the  earth  rotates? 
Earlier  beliefs;   present  knowledge 
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4.  What  causes  seasons  and  the  length  of  day  and  night? 

a.  Kevolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun 

b.  Inclination  of  the  earth's  axis;  angle  at  which  it  tilts;  poles; 
circles;  tropics;  zones 

5.  How  are  places  located  on  the  earth? 

a.  Latitude 

b.  Longitude 

c.  The  prime  meridian  and  the  equator 

6.  What  are  the  time  belts  and  their  purpose? 
D.  Activities 

1.  Bead  about  the  planets  in  some  encyclopedia 

2.  Eead  and  report  upon  some  one  great  observatory  in  the  United  States 

V.  Standards  of  Attainment 

The   following  is  the   general   summary   of   the   geographic  knowledge   and 
ability  pupils  should  possess  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  geography: 

1.  Ability  to  state  how  the  dominant  economic  activities  of  the  people 
in  each  natural  region  studied  are  related  to  the  natural  resources 
and  handicaps  of  that  region 

2.  Ability  to  ascertain  how  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  natural 
resources — notably  iron,  coal,  and  the  food  producing  capacity — are 
related  to  the  present  and  potential  rank  of  a  nation  in  world  trade 

3.  Ability  to  use  the  facts  of  geography  so  that  they  will  serve  as  a 
helpful  background  when  evaluating  the  merits  of  a  current  prob- 
lem of  state,  national,  or  international  importance 

4.  Ability  to  locate  large  land  and  water  bodies,  important  countries, 
lakes,  rivers,  canals,  arms  of  the  sea,  and  railroads 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  important  countries  of  the  world  as  to  location, 
surface,  soil,  climate,  plant,  animal  and  mineral  resources  and  prod- 
ucts, cities,  leading  occupations,  conditions  of  transportation,  rank 
among  countries  of  the  world,  and  people 

6.  Intimate  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  world  commerce 

7.  A  sympathetic  understanding  and  appreciation  of  other  people  of  the 
world 

8.  Ability  to  collect  data  for  the  solution  of  problems 

9.  A  mastery  of  geographic  principles  which  will  enable  them  to: 

a.  Explain  growth  of  leading  cities  of  a  region;  development  of  im- 
portant industries;  dependence  of  one  part  of  the  world  upon 
another;  distribution  of  population 

b.  Determine  from  physical  and  rainfall  maps,  the  surface  features 
and  climate  conditions  of  a  country  and  from  these  determine  what 
the  industries  and  products  are  likely  to  be.  To  judge  something  of 
the  life  of  the  people  and  status  of  commerce. 

10.  Skill  in  using  reference  books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  tables  of  areas, 
population,  and  contents,  scale  of  miles,  in  reading  maps  and  graphs, 
and   making  graphs 

VI.  Bibliography 

A.  For  Pupils 

Allen,  N.  B.,  United  States.  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago.  1925.  92c  (Geo- 
graphical  and   Industrial  Studies) 

Beeby,  D.  J.,  and  Beeby,  D.,  How  the  World  Grows  Smaller.  Chas.  Merrill 
Company,   Chicago.    1925.    96c 
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Fairgrieve,    James,    and   Young,    Ernest,   The   United    States.    D.    Appleton    and 

Company,    New    York    City.    1925.    $1.12     (Human    Geography    by    Grades, 

Book   Four) 
Hawksworth,    Hallam,    The    Strange    Adventures    of    a    Pebble.    Charles    Scrib- 

ner's  Sons,  Chicago.  1921.  $1.60 
Hotchkiss,  C.  W.,  Representative  Cities  of  the  United  States.  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  Boston.   1913.  $1.12 
Lefferts,  Walter,  Our  Own  United  States.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Chicago. 

1925.  $1.20 
Southworth,    G.    V.    and    Kramer,    S.    E.,    Great    Cities    of    the    United    States. 

Iroquois  Publishing  Company,   Syracuse,  N.   Y.   1922.   $1.08 

B.  For  Teachers 

Branom,  M.  E.,  The  Teaching  of  Geography.  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago.  $1.48 

Branom,  M.  E.,  A  Teacher's  Geography  Emphasizing  the  Problem  Method.  The 
Macmillan   Company,   San   Francisco.    1928.   $2.40 

Brooks,  C.  F.,  Why  the  Weather?  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc.,  383 
Madison   Avenue,    New   York    City.    1924.    $2.00 

Burton  and  Others,  Supervision  of  Elementary  Subjects.  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York,  1929 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  XI.  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago.  1927 

Crawford  and  McDonald,  Modern  Methods  in  Teaching  Geography.  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company,    Boston,    1929.    $1.90 

Dawson,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies.  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   1928.    $2.00 

Huntington,  Ellsworth  and  Cushing,  S.  W.,  Modern  Business  Geography. 
World   Book   Company,   Yonkers,   N.   Y.    1925.   $1.96  . 

Peattie,  Roderick,  College  Geography,  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago,  1926.    $3.00 

Stone.  Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston.   1929.  $2.50 

Tarr.  R.  S.,  and  Engeln,  O.  D..  von.  New  Physical  Geography,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  San  Francisco.  1926.  $2.40 

Whitbeck,  R.  H.,  Industrial  Geography:  Production,  Manufacture,  Commerce. 
American  Book  Company,  Chicago.  1924.  $1.72 

Whitbeck  and  Finch,  V.  C,  Economic  Geography.  McGraw-Hill,  New  York. 
1924.   $3.50 

Wilson  and  Hoke,  How  to  Measure.  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco. 
1928.   $2.00 

World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts.  The  New  York  World,  New  York.  Pub- 
lished annually,  pap.  50c. 

Magazines 
World  Almanac,  Current  Edition.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Journal  of  Geography.  A.  J.  Nystrom  Company,  3333  Elson  Ave.,  Chicago 
The    National    Geographic    Magazine.    National    Geographic    Society,    Hubbard 

Memorial  Hall,   Washington,  D.   C. 
The  Geographical  Review 

Travel.  Robert  M.  McBride  and  Company,  7  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City 
Asia,  Asia  Magazine,  Inc.,  468  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Home  Geographic  Magazine,  D.  C.   Ridgley,  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

IMPROVED   TESTS 

The  improved  tests  consist  of  the  new  type  informal  tests  and  the  stand- 
ardized tests.  Both  kinds  should  be  based  on  the  minimum  essentials  of 
the  subject. 

I    Informal  Tests 

Few  standardized  tests  can  measure  progress  over  a  brief  period.  The  teacher 
will  then  need  to  take  inventory  with  tests  of  her  own  making.  Short 
definite  answers  will  eliminate  the  personal  element  in  grading  of  papers. 
Examples  of  such  tests  are  given  below: 

TEUE-FALSE  TEST 
Directions:     If  you  think  the  statement  is  true,  make  a  plus   (  +  )   before 
the  statement.    If  you  think  it  is  not   true,   make   a   zero    (0)    before   the 
statement. 

1.  The  greater  part  of  Chile  is  mountainous 

2.  Southern  Chile  is  a  desert 
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COMPLETION  TEST 

Directions:    Write  in  the  blank  space  the  necessary  word  to  make  the  state- 
ment true. 

1.  The  chief  mineral  mined  in  Montana  is 

2.  The  two  leading  agricultural  products  of  Montana  are 

and 

MULTIPLE-CHOICE  TEST 

Directions:     Underline  the  word  or  phrase  you  think  makes  the  statement 
true. 

1.  The  canals  in  Holland  are  used  chiefly  for: 

a.  Irrigation 

b.  Drainage 

c.  Water  sports 

d.  Fishing 

e.  Attracting  tourists 

BEST  ANSWERS  TEST 
Directions :  Check  the  best  answers  given  with  each  statement : 

1.  Minneapolis  developed  as  a  flour  manufacturing  city  because 

a.  It  is  located  on  the  Mississippi 

b.  It  is  near  the  wheat  region 

c.  It  is  near  water  power 

d.  It  is  near  the  center  of  the  United  States 

MATCHING  TEST 

Directions:    Place  in  the  parenthesis   (      )   before  each  item  in  the  second 
list  the  number  of  the  item  in  the  first  with  which  it  is  related. 

1.  Italy  (     )  Barcelona 

2.  Spain  (     )  Fjords 

3.  Switzerland  (     )   Vesuvius 

4.  Norway  (     )   Alps 

JUDGMENT  TEST 

Directions :     After  each   statement  write  very  briefly  the  best  reason  you 
can  give  to  explain  why  it  is  true. 

1.  The  Mississippi  river  valley  is  seriously  flooded  every  few  years 

2.  There  is  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 


MAP  TEST 

Directions:     Locate   by   writing   the   numbers    of   places   in    the   list   below 
on  the  map. 

1.  The  state  which  has  the  largest  city 

2.  The  largest  lake  in  the  United  States 

3.  The  Ohio  river 

SPECIFIC  ASSOCIATION  TEST 

Directions:     After   each   of   the   following  write   the   name   of   the   country 
that  exports  it  in  large  quantities: 

silk wheat 

wool cotton 
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SHORT  ANSWER  TEST 


Directions:    Write  as  many  answers  as  are  indicated  after  each  statement. 

1.  The  three  states  which  lead  in  copper  mining 

(a) (b) (c) 

2.  Name  four  chief  fuels  of  the  United  States 

(a) (b) (c) (d) 

II.  Standardized  Tests 

1.  Branom  Tests  in  Geography — McKnight  and  McKnight,  Normal, 
Illinois 

Branom  Tests  include  three  phases:  place,  facts,  problems  employing 
multiple  response,  best  answer,  true  and  false.  Tests  of  interest  to 
Fifth  and  Sixth  grade  teachers  are  United  States,  4  forms;  North 
America,  2  forms;  Europe,  3  forms;  Australia,  1  form;  Africa,  2  forms 

2.  Courtis  Supervisor  Tests — S.  A.  Courtis,  1807  E.  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Emphasize  places,  location,  boundaries,  and  questions  based  on  printed 

outline  maps 

Test  on  the  world — oceans,  continents,  countries 

Test  on  the  United  States — states  and  cities 

3.  Gregory-Spencer  Geography  Test — Gregory  and  Spencer,  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon 

For  grades  6,  7,  8.    Forms  A,  B,  and  C. 

Part  1 — Trade  routes  and  their  products — multiple  response 

Part  2 — Miscellaneous   geography — best   answer 

Part  3 — Causal  geography  (United  States) — best  answer 

Part  4 — Causal  geography   (World) — best  answer 

Part  5  and  6 — Place  and  descriptive  geography — matching  and  simple 

recall 

Part  7  and  8 — Political   and   place  geography — matching  and  simple 

recall 

4.  Hahn-Lackey  Geography  Scale — Hahn  and  Lackey,  Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

For  grade  4  to  9.    Standardized  for  each  grade 

A  scale  composed  of  over  two  hundred  questions  classified  according 

to  difficulty.    One  of  least  expensive 

5.  Information  and  Problem  Test  in  Geography — Buckingham,  Stevenson, 
Ridgley,  and  Shipman,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois 

For  grades  5,  6,  7,  8 

Separate  tests  each  composed  of  two  parts — Part  I,  Information,  has 
fifty  questions  requiring  application  of  geographical  principles  to  con- 
crete situation.  Part  II,  Problems,  composed  of  twenty-five  questions 
measuring  knowledge  of  geographical  facts 

United  States,  2  forms;   South  America,  2  forms;   Europe,  3  forms; 
Asia,  2  forms 
Type — multiple  response,  best  answer 

6.  Place  Test  in  Geography — Buckingham  and  Stevenson,  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

For  grades  5,  6,  7,  8 

No  individual  printed  blanks  required.    Teacher   dictates  and  pupils 

write   answers    on    own    paper.     One   word    or    abbreviation   for   each 

answer.    Convenient  for  quick  review 

World,  3  forms;  United  States,  3  forms 
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7.  Posey- Van  Wagenen  Geography  Scales — Posey  and  Van  Wagenen,  Pub- 
lic School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

For  grades  5,  6,  7,  8.  Composed  of  questions  or  exercises  of  increas- 
ing difficulty 

Scale  Thought  S  DiV.  I— Grades  5  and  6.  E  Div.  II— Grades  7  and  8 
Scale  Information  K  (general)  Div.  I — Grades  5  and  6.  K  Div.  II — 
Grades  7  and  8 

Scale  Information  S  (general)  Div.  I — Grades  5  and  6.  S  (general) 
Div.  II — Grades  7  and  8 

Scale  Information  A  (U.  S.  and  North  America)  Div.  I — Grades  5  and 
6.   A  Div.  II— Grades  7  and  8 

8.  Public  School  Achievement  Tests  for  Geography — Orleans  and  Torger- 
son,  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

For   grades   6,   7,   8.      Form   1   for   first   testing,   form   2   for   second 
testing,  and  form  3  for  third  testing  are  part  of  Battery  B 
Types:     multiple  choice,  best  answer.    Cover  all  the  contents 

9.  Witham's    Standard    Geography    Tests — J.    L.    Hammett    Company, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Eight   tests    on   different   geographical   divisions.     Consist   chiefly   of 

locating   places   on   an   outline   map.     Also   matching   industries   with 

countries 

Test  No.  1,  The  World,  Test  No.  2,  United  States 

Test  No.  3,  South  America.    Test  No.  4,  Europe 

Test  No.  5,  Asia.    Test  No.  6,  Africa 

Test  No.  7,  North  America.    Test  No.  8,  Commercial  Geography 

FREE  GEOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS 

Much  helpful  material  may  be  obtained  free,  or  at  small  cost,  by  Writing 
to  chambers  of  commerce,  state  departments  of  agriculture,  railroad  companies, 
department  of  the  interior,  and  to  manufacturing  establishments  of  various 
sorts.    The   following  are   suggestive : 

Quaker  Oats  Company,   School  Health  Service,   80  E.  Jackson   Blvd.,   Chicago 
United  States  Rubber  Company,  New  York  City 
United  Fruit  Company,  Boston 

Richey,    Free    Geographic   Material   and    Where   to    Get    It.    (Price    10c)    Pioneer    Pub- 
lishing Company 
U.   S.   Department  of  the  Interior,  National   Park   Service,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Great  Lakes — St.  Lawrence  Tidewater  Association,  521-523  Munsey  Bldg.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Pan  American  Union,   Washington,  D.   C. 

Fuel-Power-Transportation,  Educational  Foundation,  1116  Beggs  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
The  Story  of  the  Tire.  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
A  Wonder  Book  of  Rubber.  B.   F.   Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Akron,   Ohio 
The  Romance  of  Rubber,  U.  S.  Rubber  Company,   1790   Broadway,   New  York  City 
Banana  Chart  and   Manual.  United  Fruit  Company,   Boston 
California  Walnuts.   California  Walnut   Growers'   Association,   Los  Angeles 
Brazil   Nuts:   Their   Production,   Harvesting,    and   Marketing.   James   W.   McGlove,   110 

Hudson   Street,  New  York   City 
Spices  from  the  Orient.  J.  R.  Watkins  Company,  New  York  City 
The  Romance  of  Vanilla,  J.  R.  Watkins  Company,  New  York   City 
The  Story  of  Vanilla.  Livermore  and  Knight  Company,  New  York  City 
The   Story  of  Spices,  American   Spice  Trade  Association,   New  York   City 
Spices,   A   Textbook   for   Teachers.    McCormick   and   Company,    Inc.,    Baltimore,   Mary- 
land 
The  Story  of  India  Tea.  India  Tea  Bureau,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Touch  Wood,  A  Tale  of  the  Trees  and  Their  Uses.   American  Lumberman,  Chicago 
Our   American   Forests.   National   Lumber  Manufacturers   Association,   Chicago 
Annual  Report,   Southern   Idaho  Timber  Protective  Association,   Boise,   Idaho 
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The   Story   of    Wood.    The   National    Lumber   Manufacturers    Association,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
The  Story  of  the  Banana.  Educational  Department,  United  Fruit  Company,  Boston 
The   Story  of   California   Oranges   and   Lemons,    California   Fruit   Growers'    Exchange, 

Los  <  Angeles 
The    Story  of   Chocolate  and    Cocoa.   Hershey   Chocolate    Corporation,   Hershey,    Penn- 
sylvania 
The   Cocoanut.   Franklin   Baker  Company,   Hoboken,   New  Jersey 
Facts    Worth    Knowing    About    Turpentine.    National    Turpentine    and    Rosin    Bureau, 

Audubon   Building,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
The    Forestry    Primer,    The    American    Tree    Association,    1214    16th    Street,    N.    W., 

Washington,   D.    C. 
The  Story  of  Flour.  Pillsbury  Flour  Mill,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
The  Story  of  a  Loaf  of  Bread.  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago 
Wheat  and  Flour  Primer.  Washburn-Crosby  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Whole   wheat   grains,    wheat  stalks,    and   other   grains   in   head   may  be  secured   from 

the  Industrial  Arts  Cooperative  Service,  519  West  121st  Street,  New  York  City 
Harvest  Scenes  of  the  World.  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago 
The  Story  of  Hawaiian  Pineapple.  Libby,  McNeill  and  Libby,  Chicago 
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General  Suggestions 

I.  Introduction 

Before  beginning  the  work  in  history,  every  teacher  should  become  familiar 
with  the  instructions  below.  These  relate  to  procedures,  organization,  and  the 
viewpoint.  Any  procedure  which  fails  to  develop  continuity  of  thought, 
which  fails  to  show  pupils  how  to  go  or  where  to  go,  and  which  fails  to 
give  a  vision,  should  be  corrected.  The  usual  question  and  answer  method 
leaves  the  pupil  with  an  accumulation  of  unrelated  and  scattered  facts, 
disorganized  thoughts,  and  passive  attitudes.  ' '  Facts  learned  in  isolation 
stay  in  isolation.  They  are  not  really  understood.  What  is  learned  in  rela- 
tion to  real  problems  tends  more  readily  to  inject  itself  into  a  new  prob- 
lem.' '  Activity  is  not  possible  where  there  are  disorganization  and  no  awak- 
ening of  feelings.  The  chief  thing  to  plan  for  every  lesson  is  the  activity 
or  activities  which  the  child  must  be  led  to  accept.  Learning  lies  largely 
in  that  direction. 

Problems  and  activities  are  given  in  each  unit  so  as  to  make  possible  think- 
ing to  conclusions,  participation,  understanding,  and  appreciation.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  teacher  Avill  follow  the  suggestions  blindly.  They  are 
given  rather  to  help  in  carrying  out  vital  plans. 

II.  General  Aims 

A.  To  develop  the  idea  that  the  past  is  important  in  that  it  indicates  the 
path  of  progress,  that  each  step  in  it  is  a  forward  one  and  not  a  final 
one,  and  that  history  is  still  making  and  unfolding  about  everyone  today 

B.  To  reproduce  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  the  mind  of  America's  past, 
emphasizing  particularly  the  steps  or  stages  in  which  our  political, 
economic,  and  social  problems  have  arisen,  in  order  to  better  understand 
the  life  and  problems  of  America  today 

C.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  forces — geographic,  political,  econo- 
mic and  social — which  have  shaped  and  produced  our  present  civilization 
so  that  more  intelligent  effort  can  be  put  forth  in  the  solution  of 
America's  problems 

D.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  powerful  influence  that  has  been 
exercised  by  the  frontier  in  the  shaping  of  American  thinking  and 
American  character,  and  to  lead  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  great  leaders  and  pioneers  of  frontier  life 

E.  To  de'velop  faith  in  human  institutions  and  social  progress,  and  to  show 
that  man  has  advanced  through  his  labors  rather  than  through  his 
fighting 

F.  To  develop  an  intelligent  patriotism  gained  by  understanding  and  ap- 
preciating our  national  ideals  and  institutions,  by  respecting  trained 
leadership,  and  by  giving  loyal  cooperation  to  one's  neighbors  in  their 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of  life 

G.  To  create  a  spirit  of  toleration  toward  all  peoples  through  appreciating 
the  contributions  which  each  racial  group  and  nation  has  made  to 
American   life 
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H.  To  encourage  a  critical  attitude  toward  historical  content  as  represented 
in  books,  and  to  show  the  need  to  read  and  listen  with  an  open  mind 

I.  To  develop  the  ability  to  use  simple  reference  material  such  as  books, 
newspapers,  encyclopedias,  atlases,  pictures,  and  bibliographies,  and 
to  show  where  such  aids  are  found 

J.  To  develop  a  vocabulary  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  history 
and  of  allusions  made  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  such  as  "dollar 
diplomacy  ",  "  reciprocity ' ',  ' '  arbitration ' ' 

K.  To  interest  the  child  in  a  considerable  field  of  historical  and  biographical 
stories  in  order  to  provide  a  resource  for  leisure 

III.  Point  of  View 

History  is  something  to  be  lived,  to  be  felt,  to  be  enjoyed,  to  grow  by.  It 
is  the  story  of  man's  experience  in  his  efforts  to  live  in  society.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  way  people  lived,  worked,  thought,  aspired  and  conquered 
their  difficulties.  This  story  is  to  be  learned  that  it  may  aid  in  a  fuller 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  life  and  its  problems  today.  We  are 
not  only  dependent  upon  the  past  for  our  knowledge  and  ideals,  but  the 
past  explains  l '  why  we  are  what  we  are,  and  why  we  do  as  we  do.  It  is 
important  only  in  so  far  as  it  indicates  the  path  of  progress  ....  To  present 
the  past  without  a  forward  vision  is  to  discount  the  future. ' ' — Klapper. 
We  need  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  civic  intelligence.  It  is  not  words, 
facts,  dates,  important  as  these  are,  which  develop  it,  but  understanding 
how  things  came  about,  understanding,  step  by  step,  the  long,  difficult 
struggle  required  for  the  growth  of  our  institutions,  our  traditions,  our 
ideals,  and  understanding  that  this  struggle  is  still  going  on,  as  manifested 
by  the  numerous  problems  needing  solution.  This  understanding  leads  to 
tolerance,  sympathy,  faith  in  people's  efforts  everywhere  to  improve  their 
economic,  social,  and  political  well  being.  li  Getting  understanding  is  like 
physical  growth.  It  requires  food  (facts,  information),  it  requires  exercise 
(discussion),  and  it  requires  time  for  digestion." — Dawson. 
While  developing  a  proper  eivic-mindedness  through  an  understanding  of 
our  past  for  an  understanding  of  our  present,  we  need  also  to  lead  the 
child  to  feel  that  it  is  his  America  to  preserve,  that  its  problems  are  his  to 
solve,  and  that  in  their  solution  is  bound  the  welfare  not  only  of  his  country 
but  also  of  other  countries.  He  must  learn  that  America  is  a  member  of 
the  great  family  of  nations  and  that  if  its  civilization  is  to  continue,  four 
obligations  rest  upon  all,  namely: 

1.  The  Golden  Eule  must  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes 

2.  Contributions  made  humanity  by  other  races  and  nations  must  be 
respected,  and  the  excellencies  of  all  nations  be  given  honor  rather 
than    fault   found   with   their    shortcomings 

3.  Peace  with  all  mankind  must  be  preserved  to  the  extent  of  maintain- 
ing our  civil  rights  and  liberties,  aggressive  warfare  must  be  opposed, 
and  final  judgment  on  all  questions  must  be  reserved  until  all  possible 
facts  are  obtained 

4.  If  the  rights  and  liberties  won  through  the  ages  are  to  continue  and 
to  be  enjoyed  within  our  own  country,  there  must  be  formed  the 
habit  of  daily  practicing  honesty,  courage,  and  industry  in  all  matters 

IV.  Teaching  Suggestions 

A.  Procedure  with  units 

When  deciding  what  procedure  to  use,  each  teacher  must  first  take  into 
consideration  the  maturity  and  interest  of  the  children  and  the  nature 
of  the  subject  matter.  There  are  certain  ways  of  doing  things  which 
are  superior  to   other  ways,   but  no  way  is  infallible.    They  cannot  be 
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offset  by  vagueness  in  objectives,  poorly  prepared  lessons,  or  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  earnest,  devoted  teacher  who 
can  inspire  children  to  read  eagerly  and  think  clearly,  who  can  lead 
them  to  appreciate  the  glories  and  lessons  of  the  living  past  and  fit 
them  for  citizenship  in  the  world  in  which  they  live,  that  teacher,  what- 
ever her  method,  has  given  a  worthy  service. 

1.  The  unit  plan 
Motivation  and  orientation 

a.  Pupils  examine  unit  in  text  with  teacher  to  discover  what  big  move- 
ments and  prominent  personages  are  considered,  the  number  of 
pages  and  time  allotted  to  the  unit,  and  to  examine  the  pictures 
and  maps  for  study 

b.  Teacher  then  gives  an  overview  of  entire  unit  by  telling,  in  story 
form,  the  main  trend  of  the  unit,  indicating  the  problems  which 
must  come  up  and  outstanding  leaders  or  ideas  which  dominate 
the  period  to  be  studied,  pointing  out  their  relation  to  the  period 
just  finished  and  their  bearing,  as  far  as  possible,  on  present  day 
events.  In  conclusion  the  teacher  may  sketch  again  such  problems, 
phase  or  phases  of  the  major  movement,  personages,  and  dates 
which  are  to  be  studied  in  the  first  subunit  to  motivate  the  first 
definite  preparation.  Following  the  overview,  a  short  test  should 
be  given  to  discover  what  the  pupils  have  gained.  (A  subunit  may 
cover  a  chapter.  Time  for  such  overview  and  test  should  be  one 
or    two    days.) 

Method  for  study  and  learning 

c.  Pupils  first  read  the  whole  unit  through  rapidly.  Then  study  for 
each  subunit  the  problems,  topics,  pictures,  and  biographies  assigned 
on  the  board  or  with  help  of  a  guidance  outline;  select  and  carry 
out  activities,  and  do  collateral  reading  in  order  to : 

(1)  Know  major  movements  which  have  influenced  progress 

(2)  Know  leading  date — events 

(3)  Know  and  identify  historical  personages 

(4)  Make  maps  and  locate  places 

(5)  Know  historical  terms  and  catchwords  such  as  "  Fifty-four 
Forty  or  Fight".  (Give  all  the  time  stated  for  unit  except 
as  noted  for  a,  b,  d,  and  e.) 

d.  View  of  unit  as  a  whole 

(1)    Teacher  summarize  in  short  story  form,  the  major  movements, 
personages,  dates,  events,  and  main  features  of  the  maps  made 
for  all  the  subunits  of  the  unit.  (Devote  a  day  to  the  summary.) 
Check 

e.  Teacher  give  test  over  unit  and  suggestions  for  remedial  work. 
(Devote  a  day  to  the  check  and  remedial  work.) 

Note:  For  activities,  guidance  outline,  dates  to  be  memorized  and 
collateral  reading,  see  unit  outline  as  given  in  the  course.  Several 
times  during  the  study  of  each  subunit  review  leading  dates,  per- 
sonages  and  events. 

2.  Problem  method 

a.  Prepare  an  approach  to  the  topic  or  topics  which  will  arouse  the 
curiosity  and  interest  of  the  child  to  lead  him  to  state  the  problem 
or  to  accept  the  teacher's  as  his  own.  The  approach  may  be  through 
pictures,  child's  own  experience,  a  story  related  to  the  topic,  current 
events,  or  showing  relics. 

b.  Develop  the  problem  by  having  the  child  find,  classify,  and  organize 
the  data  which  solves  the  problem.  Study,  discussion,  comparison 
of  data,  and  finally  selection  of  the  data  which  satifies  the  solu- 
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tion  take  place-  during  this   step.   The  teacher   must   see   that  the 
pupil  talks  to   the  point,  that  irrelevant   facts  are  kept   out,   and 
that  all  thinking  is  along  lines  that  converge  at  the  goal, 
c.  Use,   relate,   or   apply  the   solution   to   other   problems,   conclusions, 
or   approaches 

The  principal  problems  to  be  attacked  are  given  in  the  outline  of 
this   course.   Materials   highly   dramatic   or   emotional   do   not   lend 
themselves  well  to  problem  solving. 
3.  Project  method 

The  procedure  for  a  project  is  similar  to  that  of  the  problem  method. 
It  is  used  in  developing  a  larger  unit  of  experience  than  is  covered 
by  a  problem.  The  project  may  consist  of  a  series  of  problems,  it 
may  draw  upon  many  subjects  for  data,  it  may  require  many  lessons, 
and  take  many  forms.  Its  emphasis  is  upon  activity,  both  mental 
and  physical.  Reading,  story-telling,  picture  study,  observation, 
geography,  music,  art,  nature  study,  construction,  excursions,  actual 
performance  of  the  function,  all  may  enter  into  a  project.  A  class 
play  or  pageant,  where  the  class  writes  and  learns  the  parts,  makes 
the  scenery  and  costumes,  invites  the  guests,  and  takes  charge  of  the 
entertainments,  would  be  a  project.  The  teacher  must  skillfully  direct 
such  an  undertaking  or  much  time  will  be  wasted  by  the  children  in 
futile  efforts  or  far-fetched  and  foolish  attempts  to  connect  every 
subject  in  the  curriculunj  with  the  topic.  As  in  problem  solving,  the 
children  must  analyze,  find  pertinent  information,  organize  data, 
and  come  to  a  conclusion. 

B.  Time  placement  of  events 

Certain  dates  are  inseparable  from  the  study  of  history  because  they 
lend  orderliness  to  the  long  story  of  human  development.  Everybody 
must  know  them.  Two  types,  the  exact  date  and  the  approximate  date 
are  serviceable.  Exact  dates  like  1776,  1789,  and  1865  are  sacred  to  the 
citizens  of  America.  To  know  that  Braddock  's  defeat  was  about  1750 
or  before  the  Eevolutionary  War  is  sufficient.  Every  date  to  be  memorized 
must  mean  something,  be  vivid,  and  be  given  a  reason  for  learning  it. 
A  good  device  is  the  time  line  on  which  the  date  and  the  associated 
event  are  placed.  Easy  reference  and  better  learning  is  possible  if  the 
line  is  placed  and  left  on  the  blackboard.  If  a  date  is  worth  learning 
it  must  also  be  reviewed  often.  On  a  card,  the  event  and  the  date 
marking  it,  may  be  written,  thus:  1807 — Invention  of  the  steamboat 
by  Eobert  Fulton.  When  its  significance  is  well  learned  the  card  should 
be  combined  with  others  for  two-  or  three-minute  drills  that  are 
snappy  and  brisk.  Studies  show  that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
children  fail  to  know  even  the  most  common  dates  and  their  meanings, 
and  that  a  more  definite  effort  must  be  made  to  remedy  this  fault. 

C.  Historical  personages 

What  has  been  said  of  dates  may  be  said  largely  of  our  great  leaders. 
Their  influence  on  progress,  their  ideals,  and  inspiration  should  be 
emphasized  and  studied  with  the  events  and  movements  which  they 
helped  to  shape:   A  minimum  list  is  given  in  the  course. 

D.  Geographical  relationships 

"As  the  learning  of  location  in  time  is  one  of  the  things  required,  so 
the  location  on  the  globe  is  another. ' ' — Dawson.  The  cause  for  many 
events  and  conditions  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  location  and  the 
type  of  region  in  which  the  events  took  place.  Eivers  and  valleys  have 
always  been  used  as  highways  and  have  determined  the  centers  of 
population.  Barriers,  like  mountains  and  oceans,  retard  development 
and  separate  nations  and  races  thus  causing  a  weakening  of  interests 
and  loyalties.   Climatic  conditions  influence  the  rise  of  civilization  and 
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the  ebb  and  flow  of  prosperity.  The  influence  of  the  physical  en- 
vironment is  so  great  that  it  must  always  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
teaching  of  history. 

E.  Correlations 

See  Correlations  for  Geography. 


Grade  Four 


I.  Introduction 


The  plan  for  history  in  grades  four  and  five  is  to  develop  the  simple  story 
of  our  country  into  a  continuous  unified  whole  so  that  pupils  may  ap- 
preciate change  and  development.  Such  a  treatment  emphasizes  big  dramatic 
movements  and  significant  episodes.  It  groups  men  and  incidents  about  great 
events  rather  than  events  about  the  men  and  incidents.  The  movements  and 
episodes,  therefore,  become  units  of  study  to  be  developed  largely  through 
vivid  presentation  of  the  lives  of  men  each  of  whom  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  movement  or  episode. 

II.  Procedure  , 

The  procedure  in  these  grades  will  include: 

A.  Oral  presentation  of  the  material  by  the  teacher  after  an  interest-arousing 
approach  is  made 

T>.  Class  discussion  to  stimulate  the  imagination,  to  arouse  a  sympathetic 
feeling,  and  to  direct  thinking  so  that  the  material  can  be  translated 
into  experience 

C.  Assignment  from  the  text  and  supplementary  books  the  material  presented 
orally  by  the  teacher 

D.  Carrying  out  activities  which  will  reconstruct  the  facts  learned  into 
thought,  feeling,  and  action 

Successful  teaching  in  grades  four  and  five  depends  largely  upon  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  to  digest,  work  over,  and  explain  to  children  the 
content  of  the  subject.  The  teacher  should  feel  the  situation  and  tell  the 
story  enthusiastically  and  sincerely.  An  outline  on  the  board  will  help 
the  children  to  follow  the  narrative.  In  the  course  of  the  narration  the 
teacher  should  point  to  the  successive  headings  and  subtopics  of  the  out- 
line. Information  about  the  personal  appearance  of  the  leader  and  about 
his  home  and  home  life,  selections  from  his  speeches  and  writings,  and 
incidents  which  reveal  his  character  and  ideals,  will  help  the  children  to 
gain  a  vivid  impression  of  the  man.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  his 
achievements,  courage,  fidelity,  and  his  patriotism.  After  the  oral  lesson, 
the  textbook  should  be  used.  Pupils  are  to  compare  the  oral  story  with 
the  one  in  the  book  and  to  use,  at  first,  the  outline  put  on  the  board  to 
direct  them  in  study.  The  chief  use  of  the  text  is  to  teach  children  how 
to  study  history.  Vocabulary  study  should  be  started  in  the  fourth  grade. 

III.  Specific  Aims 

A.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  exploration  of  the  New  World. 

B.  To  develop  an  appreciation,  admiration,  and  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  services  rendered  our  country  by  the  sturdy  pioneers 
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0.  To  develop  the  imagination  through  pictures,  descriptions,  and  illustrative 
stories  ' 

D.  To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  place  of  America  in  the  scale  of  time,  to 
give  some  conception  of  chronological  order,  and  to  fix  a  few  important 
dates 

E.  To  develop  some  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  geographic  factors 
upon  our  history 

F.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  a  history  vocabulary 

G.  To  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  history 
H.  To  develop  the  ability  to  use  books 

IV.  Text 

Halleck  and  Frantz,  Founders  of  Our  Nation 

V.  Outline  for  Study 

Unit  One — Period  of  discovery 

Time  allotment:   Six  weeks 

A.  Trend :  The  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  find  a  new  route  to  the 
Far  East 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  things  which  they  want  very  much.  Tell  them 
that  people  for  hundreds  of  years  have  wished  for  things  and  that 
they  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  to  secure  them. 

2.  Arouse  curiosity  as  to  whether  people  always  knew  about  our  country 

3.  Discuss  what  people  might  have  used  on  the  ocean  before  steamboats 
were  built 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  led  to  the  discovery  of  America? 

a.  Conditions  in  the  Old  World 

b.  Knowledge  brought  back  by  the  Crusaders 

c.  The  Polos,  their  visit  to  Cathay,  and  the  influence  of  Marco's  book 

d.  The  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  and  Prince  Henry  to  find  a  way  to 
the  East 

e.  Columbus  becomes  the  great  discoverer — 1492.  Early  life  of  Colum- 
bus; his  belief  regarding  the  shape  of  the  earth  and  the  way  to 
find  India ;  his  voyages ;  his  discoveries ;  his  disappointment. 

2.  Why  was  the  New  World  called  America? 

3.  Who  found  the  New  World  first? 
The  Norsemen 

4.  What  did  Columbus  find  in  the  New  World? 

a.  A  great  continent  with  great  mountains  and  plains,  great  rivers, 
and  valleys 

b.  A  new  race  of  people 

Indians,   distribution   of;    civilization  attained  by  various   tribes 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text,  pages  13,  39,  40  and  65 

2.  Dramatize  the  landing  of  Columbus  or  his  appearance  before  Queen 
Isabella  and  King  Ferdinand 

3.  Put  pictures  of  Columbus  and  Indians  on  the  bulletin  board 

4.  Plan  a  Columbus  Day  program 
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Unit  Two — Period  of  exploration 

Time  allotment :  Six  weeks 

A.  Trend:  While  men  were  continuing  to  look  for  new  ways  to  reach  the 
Far  East  and  to  look  for  riches,  a  great  part  of  the  New  World  was 
explored 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Arouse  interest  in  what  the  children  would  do  had  they  found  a  great 
new  land 

2.  Discuss  what  changes  must  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  people 
about  the  monsters  believed  to  have  existed  in  the  ocean,  in  the 
number  of  sailors,  and  in  shipbuilding 

0.    Suggested  problems 

1.  What  did  the  Spaniards  find  in  the  New  World? 

a.  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean — 1513 

b.  Magellan  (Portuguese  in  Spanish  service)  found  the  way  around 
South  America  and  made  the  first  trip  around  the  world — 1519- 
1521 

c.  Ponce  de  Leon  found  Florida  while  searching  for  the  Fountain  of 
Youth— 1513 

d.  Cortez  found  the  riches  of  Montezuma.  The  Aztecs;  their  wealth; 
progress  attained. 

e.  Pizarro  found  wealth  in  Peru 

f.  Narvaez  met  disappointment  in  his  search  for  wealth  in  Florida 

g.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  found  that  the  new  land  was  of  great  size 

h.  De  Soto  found  the  Mississippi  river  while  looking  for  the  * '  Seven 

Cities  of  Cibola  full  of  gold" 
i.   Coronado  found  the  ' '  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  "  to  be  only  a  story 
j.  Other  men  found  a  new  home 

(1)  Settlement  at   St.   Augustine — 1565 

(2)  Settlements  in  New  Mexico 

(3)  Settlements  in  California 

2.  What  did  Englishmen  find  in  the  New  World? 

a.  John  Cabot  (Italian  in  English  service)  found  the  coast  from  New 
England  to  New  Foundland  while  seeking  a  way  to  the  Spice 
Islands 

b.  Francis  Drake  found  much  Spanish  wealth  and  made  the  second 
trip  around  the  world 

c.  Ealeigh  found  a  place  to  make  homes  for  the  poor  of  London 

3.  What  did  Frenchmen  find  in  the  New  World? 

a.  Jacques  Cartier  found  the  St.  Lawrence  River  while  searching  for 
a  way  to  Cathay 

b.  Samuel  de  Champlain  found  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  Ontario 
His  founding  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  the  first  French  city  in  America 

4.  What  did  the  Dutch  find  in  the  New  World? 

Henry  Hudson  (Englishman  in  Dutch  service)  found  the  Hudson 
River  and  Hudson  Bay  while  searching  for  a  northwest  passage  to 
the  Spice  Islands 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  pages  94,  114,  and  128  of  the  text 

2.  Trace  Magellan's  voyage  around  the  world  on  a  globe 

3.  On  a  map  show  the  extent  of  Spanish,  English,  and  French  claims 
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4.  Locate  the  places  discovered  by  the  different  explorers 

5.  Dramatize  the  knighting  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 

6.  Play  "Who  Am  I?"  game.  A  child  pretends  he  is  a  discoverer  and 
tells  something  which  is  true  about  himself,  as :  "I  am  old.  One  day 
I  heard  about  a  magic  fountain.  I  heard  that  an  old  man  would  grow 
young  and  strong  again  if  he  bathed  in  the  magic  fountain.  I  did 
not  find  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  I  found  Florida.  Who  am  I?" 

7.  Stand  in  two  rows  as  for  a  spelling  match.  To  start  the  game,  the 
leader  of  one  side  says,  "De  Soto"  or  "Who  discovered  the  Missis- 
sippi river?"  The  leader  on  the  opposite  side  answers,  "He  discovered 
the  Mississippi  river"  or  "De  Soto."  The  second  child  in  the  second 
row  continues  asking  similar  questions  about  discoverers  or  explorers. 
If  a  child  gives  a  wrong  answer  or  cannot  answer,  he  goes  to  the  foot 
of  his  line.  The  game  is  to  see  what  side  will  have  the  less  numbers 
go  to  the  foot. 

8.  Play  a  flash  card  game.  On  one  side  of  the  card  write  the  name  of 
an  explorer  and  on  the  other  side  his  discovery.  Show  the  card.  The 
child  is  to  state  what  is  on  the  other  side.  The  one  who  gives  the 
most  correct  answers  wins  the  game. 

Unit  Three — The  period  of  colonization 

Time  allotment:   Twenty  weeks 

A.  Trend:  People  from  the  Old  World  made  new  homes  in  the  New  World 
so  that  they  might  improve  their  ways  of  living,  gain  greater  wealth, 
and  help  spread  the  language  and  customs  of  their  countries 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Discuss  the  question:  What  would  you  do  if  you  came  to  a  land  where 
there  were  only  Indians  and  wild  animals? 

2.  Show  pictures  of  the  first  homes  and  of  early  settlers 

3.  Show  articles  used  by  the  colonists 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  did  the  first  settlers  do  in  the  new  land  along  the  Virginia 
Coast? 

a.  Settlement  of   Jamestown — 1607 

(1)  Character  of  the  colonists 

(2)  Purpose  of  the  colonists  in  coming  to  America 

(3)  Their  success  in  finding  riches 

b.  Failure  in  providing  food 

(1)  Hardships  endured 

(2)  Work  of  John  Smith 

(3)  Experiences  with  the  Indians 

c.  Explorations  made  by  John  Smith 

d.  Arrival  of  later  colonists 

(1)  Their  purpose  in  coming 

(2)  Their  success  in  building  permanent  homes 

(a)  Coming  of  women 

(b)  Giving  of  land  to  settlers 

(c)  Planting  of  crops 

(d)  Trading  with  England 

2.  What  the  first  settlers  did  in  the  new  land  along  the  New  England 
coast 

a.  Settlement  at  Plymouth — 1620 
(1)   Character  of  the  colonists 
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(2)  Purpose  of  the  colonists  for  coming 

(3)  Drawing  up  the  " Mayflower  Compact" 

(4)  Success  in  providing  a  permanent  home 

(a)  Building  of  homes,  churches,  and  schools 

(b)  Clearing  of  land 

(c)  Planting  of  crops 

(d)  Having  courage,  faith,  industry,  and  perseverance 

(5)  Hardships  endured 

b.  Eelations  with  the  Indians 

(1)  Gaining  friendship  of  the  Indians 

(2)  First  Thanksgiving 

(3)  Work  of  Miles  Standish 

3.  What  other  settlers  did  along  the  New  England  coast 

a.  Settlement  at  Boston 

(1)  Character  of  colonists 

(2)  Purpose  in  coming 

(3)  Success  in  providing  a  permanent  home 

(a)  Building  of  homes,  churches,  and  schools 

(b)  Clearing  land  and  planting  crops 

(c)  Possessing  good  moral  qualities 

(4)  Election  of  John  Winthrop  as  leader 

(5)  Hardships  endured 

b.  Boger  Williams .  new  colony  and  new  religion 

c.  Work  of  John  Eliot  among  the  Indians 

4.  How  the  New  England  colonists  lived 

a.  Industries 

(1)  Farming  as  chief  occupation 

(2)  Fishing,  trading,  and  sailing 

b.  Homes  and  home  life 

(1)  Kinds  of  homes  built  to  withstand  severe  winters 

(2)  Work  in  the  home 

(a)  Difficulty  of  the  work 

(b)  Making  of  clothing,  furniture,  soap,  and  candles 

c.  The  village  as  the  center  of  life 

d.  Means  of  travel  used  by  the  colonists 

e.  Importance  of  schools  and  churches  in  the  lives  of  the  colonists 

5.  What  the  first  settlers  did  in  New  York 

a.  Settlement  at  New  Amsterdam 

(1)  Character  of  settlers 

(2)  Purpose  in  coming 

(3)  Purchase  of  Manhattan  Island 

b.  Settlements  along  the  Hudson  Biver 

c.  Life  of  the  Dutch  settlers 

(1)  Eelations  with  the  Indians 

(2)  Industry  and  thrift  of  the  Dutch 

(3)  Work  of  the  schoolmaster 

d.  Peter  Stuyvesant  as  a  stern  leader 

e.  Capture  of  the  Dutch  by  the  English 
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6.  What  the  first  settlers  did  in  Maryland 

a.  Settlement  at  St.  Mary's 

(1)  Purpose  of  settlers  in  coming  to  America 

(2)  Lord  Baltimore  as  leader  and  owner  of  the  land 

(3)  Success  of  the  settlement 

(a)  Freedom  of  worship 

(b)  Use  of  land  and  bond  servants 

b.  Eelations  with  the  Indians 

7.  What  the  first  settlers  did  in  Pennsylvania 

a.  Settlement  at  Philadelphia 

(1)  Character  of  the  colonists 

(2)  Purpose  in  coming 

(3)  William  Penn  as  the  leader  and  owner  of  the  land 

b.  Growth  of  the  colony 

(1)  Coming  of  people  from  other  European  countries 

(2)  Granting  freedom  of  worship 

(3)  Maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians 

8.  What  the  first  settlers  did  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 

a.  Purpose  of  settlers  in  coming 

b.  Difficulties  in  the  colonies 

c.  Oglethorpe  as  a  friend  to  unfortunate  people  and  to  the  Indians 

9.  What  the  first  Frenchmen  did  in  America 

a.  Purpose  in  coming  to  America 

b.  Success  in  carrying  out  their  purpose 

c.  Work  for  Marquette  and  Joliet 

d.  LaSalle  as  a  great  adventurer,  discoverer,  explorer,  and  trader 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  After  the  completion  of  each  problem,  suitable  activities  should  be 
carried  out.  See  pages  143,  162,  177,  196,  215,  224,  239,  249,  and  272 
of  the  text. 

2.  Vary  the  games  described  at  the  close  of  Unit  Two 

3.  Keep  a  notebook  on  the  colonies 

4.  Tell  in  which  colony  you  would  prefer  to  live,  and  why? 

5.  Dramatize  the  arrival  of  Samoset  at  Plymouth,  the  surrender  of 
Stuyvesant,  Penn  signing  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  purchase  of 
Manhattan  Island,  and  trading  furs  with  the  Indians 

6.  Draw  colonial  homes  and  furniture 

7.  Make  a  book  similar  to  the  hornbook 

8.  Prepare  a  colonial  program 

9.  Show  pictures — The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  Penn  Signing  a  Treaty 
with  the  Indians,  and  The  First  Thanksgiving 

10.  Make  imaginary  visits  to  the  colonies  and  tell  the  class  about  them 

Unit  Four — George  Washington 

Time  allotment:   Two  weeks 
A.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Let  children  recall  what  they  know  of  George  Washington 

2.  Show  pictures  of  Washington  and  his  home 
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B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  did  Washington  do  as  a  boy? 

a.  Life  on  the  plantation 

b.  Washington's  school  days 

c.  Washington  as  an  athlete 

d.  Formation  of  good  habits 

2.  What  did  Washington  do  as  a  young  man? 

a.  Washington  as  a  surveyor 

b.  Leader  of  the  Virginia  forces  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 

e.  Washington  with  Braddock 

3.  How  did  the  early  training  of  Washington  build  up  his  health  and 
character  ? 

4.  Why  is  Washington  called  the  father  of  our  country? 

a.  Patriotic  services  before  the  Eevolution 

b.  Winning  the  War  of  Independence 

c.  His  work  as  president 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  page  291  of  the  text 

2.  Dramatize  stories  from  the  life  of  Washington 

3.  Make  a  booklet,  and  draw  or  find  pictures  of  Washington  illustrating 
great  events  in  his  life  or  services  rendered  his  country 

4.  Make  Washington's  home  on  a  sandtable 

5.  Imagine  you  are  Washington.  Tell  about  your  school  days  or  about 
other  things  you  did. 

Unit  Five — Benjamin  Franklin 

Time  allotment:   Two  weeks 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  See  those  for  Washington 

2.  Show  an  almanac  and  tell  about  Poor  Eichard's  Almanac 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  did  Franklin  do  as  a  boy? 

2.  What  did  he  do  as  a  young  man? 

3.  What  did  he  do  for  his  city? 

4.  What  did  he  do  for  his  country? 

5.  Why  is  his  Poor  Eichard's  Almanac  so  famous? 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  activities  listed  for  Washington  and  on  page  305  of  the  text 

2.  Learn  several  of  Franklin's  proverbs 

VI.  Standards  of  Attainment 

A.  A  knowledge   of  the  early  explorers   and   colonists  who   opened  up  this 
continent  for  settlement 

B.  An  appreciation  of  the  ideals  which  motivated  these  heroes  and  of  the 
contributions  made  by  them 

G.   A  knowledge  concerning  the  significance  of  the  following  dates:    1492, 
1513,  1519-21,  1565,  1607,  and  1620 

VII.  Bibliography  for  Children 

See  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  course  for  Grade  Five. 
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Grade  Five 


I.  Introduction 


The  series  of  stories  about  leaders  in  American  history  begun  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  their  treatment  is  continued  in  the  fifth  year.  Opportunities 
offered  in  other  subjects,  such  as  language,  music,  and  art,  should  also 
be  utilized  for  the  acquisition  of  much  historical  knowledge  and  experience, 
patriotic  spirit,  and  worthy  attitudes.  The  various  holidays  may  serve  as  a 
means  of  motivating,  vitalizing,  and  reviewing  history. 

II.  Specific  Aims 

A.  Aims  B  through  H  for  Grade  Four  and  in  addition: 

B.  To  show  that  there  have  been  growth  and  development  from  our  early 
colonial  history 

C.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  growth  of,  and  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy in  our  country 

III.  Test 

Halleck  and  Frantz,  Makers  of  Our  Nation 

IV.  Outline  for  Study 

Unit  One — Gaining  independence  and  establishing  a  new  nation 

Time  allotment:  Nine  weeks 

A.  Trend:  The  colonists  objected  to  unjust  laws  made  by  England  and 
resisted  them  by  creating  public  sentiment  against  them,  by  boycott,  and 
by  war.  After  gaining  their  independence,  the  colonists  had  great  diffi- 
culties in  establishing  a  new  government  because  they  disagreed  among 
themselves. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  of  early  patriots 

2.  Discuss  meaning  of  the  flag  and  the  Fourth  of  July  with  the  children 
to  discover  what  they  know  about  the  origin  of  both 

3.  Discuss  ways  in  which  one  may  give  service  to  country,  and  find  out 
what  meaning  patriotism  has  to  the  class 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  "Laetitia  and  the  Redcoats'',  page  197,  Child- 
Library  Readers,  Book  Four,  or  "The  Eebel  Cow",  page  230,  Bobbs 
Merrill  Fourth  Reader.  Both  stories  are  about  children  and  kindly 
recognition  given  them  by  the  enemy 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  did  the  Colonies  and  England  disagree? 

Note:  In  developing  this  problem,  help  the  pupils  to  understand  the 
policy  all  nations  had  toward  their  colonies  with  respect  to  taxing 
them,  to  carrying  on  commerce  with  them,  and  to  representative 
government. 

a.  The  trouble  about  trade 

b.  The  trouble  about  taxes 

James  Otis,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Samuel  Adams  led  the  opposition 
to  England's   taxation,   and  created   a   desire   on   the  part   of  the 
Colonists  to  govern  themselves  and  to  fight  for  independence. 
James  Otis,  the  patriotic  lawyer;  Patrick  Henry,  the  orator  of  the 
Revolution ;  Samuel  Adams,  the  man  of  the  town  meeting. 

2.  How  was  the  disagreement  between  England  and  the  Colonies  settled? 
a.  The  Colonies  declared  their  independence 
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b.  The  Colonies  fought  for  their  independence 

(1)  Paul  Eevere  warned  the  Colonists  that  the  British  were  coming 

(2)  Benjamin  Franklin  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
1776,  and  secured  help  from  France 

Why  Franklin  is  honored 

(a)  His  desire  to  improve  himself 

(b)  His  teachings  of  thrift  and  industry 

(c)  His  discoveries  and  inventions 

(d)  His  work  as  a  true  citizen 

(3)  Washington  led  the  soldiers  through  the  war 
Why  Washington  is  honored 

(a)  Made  use  of  his  opportunities 

(b)  Served  his  state  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 

(c)  Saved  our  country 

(d)  Helped  to  adopt  the  constitution 

(e)  Was  elected  our  first  president 

(f)  Had  an  honest  upright  character 

(4)  Nathan  Hale  gave  his  life  for  his  country 

(5)  Lafayette  came  from  France  to  help  Washington 

(6)  Baron  Steuben  came  from  Germany  to  help  Washington 

(7)  Nathanael  Greene  and  Morgan  fought  in  the  south 

(8)  John  Paul  Jones  helped  on  the  sea 

(9)  George  Eogers   Clark  won  the  Northwest   Territory 

(10)  Alexander  Hamilton  aided  Washington  and  helped  to  establish 
the  new  nation 

(11)  The  thirteen  colonies  became  one  nation,  framed  and  adopted 
a  constitution,  and  organized  a  new  government — 1789 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  suggestions  at  the  close  of  the  chapters  in  the  text 

2.  Play  the  games  described  for  Unit  Two,  Grade  Four  History 

3.  Imagine  you  are  a  patriot  in  the  Old  South  Meeting  House.  Give  your 
objections  to  England's  treatment  of  the  colonies 

4.  Memorize  a  number  of  Franklin's  sayings 

5.  Make  a  scrap  book  containing  pictures,  poems,  sayings,  and  stories 
of  famous  men 

6.  Dramatize  Patrick  Henry  giving  his  speech  before  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  George  Washington  taking  command  of  the  troops  at 
Boston,  and  the  capture  of  Nathan  Hale 

7.  Make  a  moving  picture  illustrating  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the 
patriots 

8.  Listen  to  phonograph  records  of  Patrick  Henry's  speech,  Paul  Revere 's 
ride,  and  others 

Unit  Two — Growth  of  the  new  nation 

Time  allotment:   Twelve  weeks 

A.  Trend:  New  territory  was  added  to  the  new  nation  and  settled,  the 
cotton  gin  made  possible  the  planting  of  more  cotton,  the  government 
became  more  firmly  established,  and  traveling  was  improved 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Discuss  why  Montana  did  not  help  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
how  it  came  to  be  a  part  of  the  new  nation 
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2.  Let  the  pupils  tell  how  they  could  help  a  new  country  grow,  what 
difficulties  they  might  meet,  and  how  they  would  overcome  them 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  did  Boone  help  the  new  nation  grow? 

a.  Settled  in  Kentucky 

b.  Laid  out  the  Wilderness  Road 

c.  Defended  Kentucky  from  the  Indians 

2.  What  did  Eli  Whitney  do  to  help  the  nation  grow? 

a.  Invented  the  cotton  gin 

b.  His  invention  made  cloth  cheaper,  saved  time,  and  led  to  planting 
more  cotton 

3.  How  did  Jefferson  help  the  new  nation  grow? 

a.  Educated  himself  and  was  thus  enabled  to  enter  public  life  for  the 
new  nation 

b.  Wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 1776 

c.  Purchased  the  Louisiana  territory — 1803 

d.  Sent  Lewis  and  Clark  to  explore  the  new  land 

e.  Worked  for  democracy 

4.  How  did  Andrew  Jackson  help  the  new  nation  grow? 

a.  Fought  the  Indians  and  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812 

b.  Helped  to  secure  Florida 

c.  Worked  for  democracy 

5.  How  did  better  ways  of  travel  help  the  new  nation  grow? 

a.  Need  of  better  ways  of  travel 

(1)  Condition  of  roads 

(2)  Use  of  flatboats  and  covered  wagons 

b.  Improvements  in  travel 

(1)  Cumberland  road,  canals,  and  railroads 

(2)  Steamboat  and  locomotive 

(3)  Saving  of  time  and  money,  carrying  of  more  goods,  and  pro- 
vision of  greater  comfort 

6.  How  did  the  invention  of  the  reaper  help  the  new  nation  grow? 

7.  How  did  men  in  the  west  help  the  new  nation  grow? 

a.  David  Crockett,  Sam  Houston,  Kit  Carson,  and  John  C.  Fremont 
helped  to  secure  the  southwest  country 

b.  Sutter   discovered   gold  in  California  and  helped  to  open  up  that 
country 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  suggestions  at  the  end  of  the  chapters 

2.  Play  the  games  described  for  Unit  Two,  Grade  Four  History 

3.  See  suggestions  given  for  the  Unit  above 

Unit  Three — The  freeing  of  the  slaves  in  our  country 

Time  allotment:  Three  weeks 

A.  Trend :  The  North  and  the  South  disagreed  over  the  spread  of  slavery 
into  new  territory  and  fought  to  settle  the  dispute,  thereby  freeing  the 
slave  and  saving  the  Union 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Locate  the  North  and  the  South  on  a  map 

Ask  the  meaning  of  North  and  South,  of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  of 
Dixie.  Ask  why  the  South  had  slaves  and  the  North  not,  and  whether 
this  might  not  make  a  difference  in  their  attitude  toward  slavery. 
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2.  Kecall  Civil  War  songs,  such  as  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom' '  and 
"Dixie* ' 

3.  Show  pictures  of  Lincoln,  Lee,  and  Grant 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  did  the  North  fear  the  spread  of  slavery? 

2.  What  was  done  to  settle  the  dispute? 

a.  Clay  settled  it  for  a  time  by  compromises 

b.  Lincoln,  the  leader  of  the  North,  settled  it  by  war — 1861 
Why  we  honor  Lincoln 

(1)  Overcame  difficulties  to  educate  himself 

(2)  Showed  kindness  to  people  and  to  animals 

(3)  Was  honest  and  fair  in  his  dealing 

(4)  Had  strength  and  courage 

(5)  Freed  the  slaves— 1863 

(6)  Saved  the  Union 

c.  Lee  fought  to  save  his  home  and  his  people 

What  we  admire  in  Lee — high  ideals,  good  habits,  courage,  great 
leadership 

d.  Grant  fought  to  save  his  home  and  to  save  the  Union 

What    we    admire    in    Grant — perseverance,    faithfulness    to    duty, 
courage,  great  leadership 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  pages  230  and  231  of  the  text 

2.  Make  a  Lincoln  booklet.  Write  in  it  Lincoln  sayings  and  stories  about 
Lincoln.  Illustrate  incidents  from  his  life  by  drawings  or  by  finding 
pictures. 

3.  Study  the  picture  showing  the  statue  of  Lincoln  by  St.  Gaudens 

4.  Head  a  Lincoln  story 

5.  Eead  "The  Keprieve",  and  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray" 

6.  Construct  a  log  cabin  similar  to  the  one  in  which  Lincoln  was  born 

7.  List  the  advantages  each  side  possessed  in  the  Civil  War 

8.  Listen  to  records  of  "Deep  Eiver",  "Old  Kentucky  Home",  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Eepublic ' ' 

9.  Plan  a  Lincoln  program 

10.  Find  pictures  of  Lee  and  Grant 

Unit  Four — Rapid  development  of  our  country 

Time  allotment:  Six  weeks 

A.  Trend :  Inventions  and  discoveries  of  more  uses  for  things  caused  a  rapid 
change  in  making  living  more  comfortable,  communication  easier  and 
quicker,  and  in  making  work  less  strenuous 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Discuss  electrical  toys  or  experiments  the  boys  have  made  with 
electrical  devices 

2.  Discuss  experiences  the  children  have  had  with  automobiles,  and  the 
difference  it  would  make  if  there  were  no  cars.  Show  pictures  of  the 
first  automobiles. 

3.  Discuss  why  this  age  is  sometimes  called  the  "Age  of  Steel",  and 
how  steel  is  different  from  iron 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  Buffalo  Bill  as  a  Pony  Express  rider 

5.  Let  the  children  tell  what  they  know  about  Lindbergh 
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C.  Suggested  problems 

What  was  done  to  develop  our  country? 

a.  Charles  Goodyear  found  the  way  to  harden  rubber  so  it  could  be 
used  in  hundreds  rl  ways 

b.  William  Kelly  found  the  way  to  harden  iron  into  steel 

c.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  his  wealth  to  build  hundreds  of  libraries 
and  to  buy  millions  of  books  for  the  people 

d.  Henry  Ford  improved  the  automobile  which  made  travel  by  land 
quicker  and  easier 

e.  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  invented  the  telegraph  which  sends  messages 
quickly  to  all  parts  of  the  world 

f.  Alexander  G.  Bell  invented  the  telephone  by  which  we  can  talk  and 
save  time,  lives,  and  money 

g.  The  Wright  brothers  invented  the  airplane  which  makes  travel  by 
air  possible,  thus  saving  time  and  money 

h.  Thomas  A.  Edison  improved  the  telephone,  invented  the  phono- 
graph, made  electric  light  practical,  and  invented  many  other 
electrical  devices  which  lighten  work  and  make  homes  more 
pleasant 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  suggestions  on  pages  251,  282,  and  299-300  of  the  text 

2.  Make  three  lists  of  inventions: 

a.  Those  known  to  Jackson  but  not  to  Washington 

b.  Those  known  to  Lincoln  but  not  to  Jackson 

c.  Those  known  to  Hoover  but  not  to  Lincoln 

3.  Play  the  games  described  at  the  close  of  Unit  Two,  Grade  Four  History 

4.  Eead  about  Edison  in  an  encyclopedia 

5.  List  the  different  kinds  of  transportation  which  use  electric  power 

6.  Make  a  frieze  which  illustrates  the  evolution  of  transportation  begin- 
ning with  the  log  used  by  the  Cave  Man 

7.  List   inventions   which  have   developed   our   country,   and   explain  the 
way  in  which  they  have  developed  it 

8.  Collect  pictures  which  illustrate  the  exploits  of  Lindbergh  and  Byrd 

9.  Collect  pictures  of  inventions  shown  in  advertising  sections  of  maga- 
zines 

10.  Make  airplane  models 

Unit  Five — Two  great  Americans 

Time  allotment:   Three  weeks 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  of  Roosevelt  and  Wilson 

2.  Tell  about  Roosevelt  hunting  big  game  in  Africa 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  did  Roosevelt  do  to  become  a  great  American? 

a.  Made  a  weak  body  into  a  strong  one 

b.  Improved  his  mind  by  constant  study 

c.  Fought  for  his  country  in  the  Spanish  American  War 

d.  Fought  special  interests  which  wished  to  make  money  by  using  re- 
sources which  belonged  to  the  people,  by  overcharging  for  goods, 
and  by  adulterating  foods 

e.  Worked  for  irrigation  in  the  west 
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f.  Urged  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 

g.  Loved  children  and  treated  people  squarely 

h.  Never  felt  himself  superior  to  the  common  man 
2.  What  did  Wilson  do  to  become  a  great  American? 

a.  Studied  constantly  to  prepare  himself  for  the  positions  he  held 

b.  Became  a  great  teacher 

c.  Worked  for  lasting  peace  among  nations 
C.   Suggested  activities 

1.  See  pages  313-314,  328-330  of  the  text 

2.  In  two   columns   heading   one   Eoosevelt   and   the   other  Wilson  write 
the  phrases  which  are  true  of  the  man 

a.  Began  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal 

b.  Was  a  cowboy 

c.  President  during  the  World  War 

d.  Fought  special  interests 

e.  Worked  for  lasting  peace 

f.  Owned  ranches 

g.  Fought  in  the  Spanish  American  War 
h.  Worked  for  the  League  of  Nations 

i.   Loved  the  common  people 

Unit  Six — The  world  grows  kinder 

Time  allotment :  Three  weeks 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Discuss  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  give  ways  to  show  kindness  to 
animals 

2.  Tell  a  story  of  kindness  shown  to  the  sick,  to  children,  or  to  animals 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  has  Dorothea  Dix  helped  the  world  grow  kinder? 

a.  Urged  the  states  to  build  asylums  for  the  insane 

b.  Helped  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  poor 

c.  Took  care  of  wounded  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War 

2.  How  has  Florence  Nightingale  helped  the  world  grow  kinder? 

a.  Nursed  wounded  soldiers  in  Europe 

b.  Founded  the  Bed  Cross 

3.  How  has  Clara  Barton  helped  the  world  grow  kinder? 

a.  Nursed  wounded  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War 

b.  Organized  the  Red  Cross  in  America 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  page  352  of  the  text 

2.  List  the  times  when  one  is  in  need  of  kindness 

3.  List  the  ways  of  being  kind  to  mother  and  father 

V.  Standards  of  Attainment 

A.  A  knowledge  of  the  contributions  made  to  history  by  the  men  and  women 
studied 

B.  A  knowledge  concerning  the  growth  of  the  United  States  from  the  nar- 
row Atlantic  seaboard  to  its  present  size 
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C.  A  realization  of  change  in  our  ways  of  living,  its  gradual  development, 
and  that  its  growth  is  still  in  process  today 

D.  A  realization  that  the  ideals  which  guide  men  today  are  a  heritage  from 
those  who  have  lived  in  the  past 

E.  A  feeling  of  pride  in  being  a  citizen  of  his  country 

F.  An  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  our  country  by  the  pioneers  and 
later  men  and  women 

G.  A  desire  to  read  history  stories 

H.  A  knowledge  concerning  the  significance  of  the  dates:  1776,  1789,  1803, 
1861,  and  1863 

VI.  Bibliography  for  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  History 

A.  Teacher's  List 

Burton  and  Others,  Supervision  of  Elementary  Subjects,  pages  355,  386-392, 
D.  Appleton   &   Company,   Chicago 

Ciassroom  Teacher  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  VIII,  pages  429-536.  Classroom  Teacher 
Incorporated,  Chicago 

Kelty,  Teaching  American  History  in  the  Middle  Grades  of  the  Elementary 
School.  Ginn  &  Company,  Chicago 

Klapper,  The  Teaching  of  History,  pages  220-221,  245.  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago 

Stone,  Supervision  of  the  Elementary  School,  Chapter  XII.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,    Boston 

Bruce,  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
San   Francisco 

Crowe,   Studies  in  America  History.   Lyons   &   Carnahan,   Chicago 

Drake,  Making  of  the  Great  West.   Charles   Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago 

Earle,  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days ;  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,   San   Francisco 

Elson,  Sidelights  on  American  History,  2  Vols.  The  Macmillan  Company,  San 
Francisco 

Foote  and  Skinner,  Makers  and  Defenders  of  America.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, Chicago 

Guerber,  Story  of  the  Great  Republic  ;  Stories  of  Thirteen  Colonies  ;  Story  of 
Our  Civilization.  American  Book  Company,   Chicago 

Hough,  Covered  Wagon.   Grosset  &  Dunlap,   1140  Broadway,  New  York 

Hubbard,  Little  American  History  Plays  for  Little  Americans.  Benj.  H. 
Sanborn  &  Company,  Chicago 

Lockridge,  George  Rogers  Clark.  (Pioneer  Life  Series.)  World  Book  Company, 
Chicago 

Logie,  From  Columbus  to  Lincoln  ;  From  Lincoln  to  Coolidge.  Lyons  &  Carna- 
han, Chicago 

McConnell  and  Driggs,  Frontier  Law.  (Pioneer  Life  Series.)  World  Book 
Company,  Chicago 

Meeker,  Ox-team  Days  on  the  Oregon  Trail.  (Pioneer  Life  Series.)  World  Book 
Company,  Chicago 

Melody,  Supplementary  Studies  in  American  History.  Lyons  &  Carnahan, 
Chicago 

Morgan,  Theodore  Roosevelt:  The  Boy  and  the  Man.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Chicago 

Morris,  Heroes  of  Progress.  J.   B.  Lippincott  Company,   Chicago 

Roosevelt,   Stories  of  the  Great  West.   The  Century   Company,   Chicago 

Russell  and  Driggs,  Hidden  Heroes  of  the  Rockies.  (Pioneer  Life  Series.) 
World  Book  Company,  Chicago 

Rydell,  Our  Pacific  Frontiers.  (Pioneer  Life  Series.)  World  Book  Company, 
Chicago 

Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  The  Prairie  Years.  2  Vols.  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

Stokes    &    Driggs,    Deadwood    Gold.     (Pioneer    Life    Series.)    World    Book    Com- 
pany, Chicago 
Tappan,  Heroes  of  Progress.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Wade,  Master  Builders.   Little,   Brown   &   Company,   Boston 
West,    Story   of   Modern   Progress.    Allyn    &   Bacon,    San   Francisco 
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B.  Pupils'  List 

Bachman,    Great    Inventors    and    Their    Inventions.    American    Book    Company, 

Chicago 
Bailey,   Boys  and  Girls  of  Pioneer  Days.  A  Flanagan  Company,   920  N.  Frank- 
lin St.,  Chicago 
Bailey,    Untold    History    Stories.    F.    A.    Owen    Publishing    Company,    Dansville, 

New  York 
Baldwin,   Abraham   Lincoln.   American   Bock   Company,   Chicago 
Bass,  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Chicago 
Blaisdell   &   Pall,   Pioneers   of  America;   Boys   and   Girls   in   American   History; 
Hero  Stories  from  Leg   Cabin  Days  ;  American   History   Story  Book.   Little, 
Brown   &   Company,  Boston 

Bourne  and  Benton,  Introductory  American  History.  D.  C.  Heath   &   Company, 

Chicago 
Burnham,  Hero  Tales   from   History.   John   C.   Winston   Company,   Philadelphia 
Chapman,    The    Story   of   the   American    Colonies.    Houghton    Mifflin    Company, 

Boston 
Coe,   Founders   of   Our   Country ;   Makers   of  the   Nation.   American   Book   Com- 
pany, Chicago 
Coffman,  New  World  Settlement.  F.   A.   Owen   Publishing  Company,  Dansville, 

New  York 
Eggleston,  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure.  American   Book  Company, 

Chicago 
Elson    &    Macmillan,    Story    of    Our    Country,    2    Vols.    World    Book    Company, 

Chicago 
Faris,   Makers   of  Our  History ;   Real   Stories  from   Our  History.   Ginn   &   Com- 
pany, Chicago 
Foote    and    Skinner,    Explorers    and    Founders    of    America ;    Makers    and    De- 
fenders of  America.  American   Book   Company,   Chicago 
Gordy,     Leaders    in     Making    America ;     Stories    of    Later    American    History. 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons,  Chicago 
Hart,  Source  Readers   in  American   Hi-story.   Vol.   I,   Colonial   Children  ;   Vol.   II, 

How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived.  The  Macmillan   Company,   San   Francisco 
Kelty,  The  Beginnings  of  the  American  People  and  Nation.  Ginn  &  Company, 

Chicago 
Lucia,   Stories   of   American   Discoverers   for   Little  Americans.   American   Book 

Company,  Chicago 
McMurry,   Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi   Valley ;  Pioneers  on  Land  and   Sea.  The 

Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 
Morris,    Heroes    of    Discovery    in    America ;    Heroes    of    Progress    in    America. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Chicago 
Nicolay,  Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  Century  Company,  Chicago 
Nida,  Explorers  and  Pioneers  ;  Pilots  and  Pathfinders  ;  Following  the  Frontier. 

The   Macmillan   Company,   San   Francisco 
Perkins,    American    Twins    of    the    Revolution  ;    Colonial    Twins    of    Virginia ; 

Pioneer  Twins ;   Puritan   Twins.   Houghton  Mifflin   Company,    Boston 
Perry,  Four  American   Inventors.  American   Book  Company,  Chicago 
Pratt,    Stories    of    Colonial    Children.    Educational    Publishing    Company,    221 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Pumphrey,  Pilgrim  Stories.  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  Chicago 
Smallidge  and   Paxson,   Finding   America.   Houghton   Mifflin   Company,   Boston 
Southworth,    Builders    of    Our    Country,    2    Vols.    D.    Appleton    and    Company, 

Chicago 
Stimpson,  Child's  Book  of  American   Biography.   Little,   Brown  and  Company, 

Boston 
Stone   and   Fickett,   Days   and  Deeds   of  Hundred   Years  Ago.   D.   C.   Heath  and 

Company,  Chicago 
Tappan,    American    Hero    Stories  ;    American    History    Stories    for   Very    Young 

Readers ;   Heroes   of   Progress ;   Letters   from   Colonial   Children.   Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Tarbell,  Boy  Scouts'  Life  of  Lincoln.  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 

".References  for  dramatization,  poetry,  and  music 

See  teachers '  list  for  Grade  Eight  History 
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Grade  Six 


I.  Introduction 


Sixth  grade  history  consists  of  the  simple  story  of  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion. Its  purpose  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  more  serious  study  of 
American  history  by  emphasizing  those  activities  of  ancient  and  medieval 
life  which  explain  the  origin  of  elements  of  our  civilization.  The  social  and 
political  life  of  America  today  had  its  beginning  in  the  past.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  ideals  of  independence,  the  origin  and  adoption  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  the  development  of  our  type  of  government,  were  the  natural 
unfoldment  resulting  from  all  the  worthwhile  thinking  of  the  past  regard- 
ing human  liberty  and  industrial  progress.  Impressions  of  these  beginnings 
should  be  clear  and  direct. 

These  impressions  can  best  be  made  by  stories,  descriptions,  and  pictures. 
Discussions  following  the  reading  of  texts  and  references  will  help  to 
strengthen  them.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  master  all  the  details  and 
facts  of  a  chronologically  organized  course.  The  pupils  should  receive,  how- 
ever, definite  impressions  of  the  continuity  of  history.  They  should  clearly 
recognize  the  sequence  of  events  and  growth  from  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
through  its  development  in  Europe  to  the  larger  life  upon  this  continent 
today. 

Procedure  for  sixth  grade  will  embody  all  that  has  been  suggested  for 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  in  addition  will  include: 

1.  A  more  intensive  study  and  organization  of  materials 

2.  The  constant  use   of  a  textbook 

3.  Training  in  the  use  of  supplementary  texts  and  good  library  books 
relating  to  the  topic  in  hand 

4.  Instruction    in    making    summary    outlines    and    summary    paragraphs 

5.  Oral  reports  of  books  read.  (Informal  class  discussion  may  encourage 
wider  reading.) 

6.  Constant  correlation  with  other  subjects,  especially  geography 

II.  Specific  Aims 

A.  To  develop  an  understanding  that  our  history  had  its  beginning  long  ago 
in  the  history  of  other  nations 

B.  To  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  them 

C.  To   give   an  understanding   of  one's   obligations   and   responsibilities  in 
regard  to  human  progress 

D.  To   show   that  human  institutions   and   ideals  have   evolved   slowly   and 
must  be  reckoned  with  when  changes  are  proposed  in  our  national  life 

E.  To  place  in  a  general  way  America  in  the  scale  of  time 

F.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  the  old  world  found  the  new  world 

G.  To  develop  a  greater  interest  in  historical  reading 

III.  Text 

Nida,  The  Dawn  of  American  History 

IV.  Outline  for  Study 

Unit  One — The  life  and  contributions  of  the  first  men 

Time  allotment:  Two  weeks 

A.  Trend:   Our  earliest  ancestors  lived  in  an  age  of  fear.  They  had  great 
difficulty  in  providing  for  their  needs   but   after   thousands   of  years 
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they  developed  a  language  and  better  ways  of  doing  things,  and  began 
to  live  in  groups,  to  farm,  and  to  write  with  pictures. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

(As  a  basis  for  discussion  and  raising  questions.) 

1.  Show  pictures  of  the  cave  man,  his  tools,  and  the  animals  he  killed 

2.  Discuss  what   one  might   do   to   make   himself   understood   without   a 
language 

3.  Discuss  ways   of  making  a   fire  without   matches.   Tell  how  Indians 
made  fire. 

4.  Discuss  ways  in  which  Eobinson  Crusoe  helped  himself 

0.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  did  our  first  ancestors  live? 

a.  Homes — trees,  caves,  huts,  lake  dwellings 

b.  Weapons — stones,  clubs,  stone  ax,  knife,  spears,  arrows 

c.  Problems  involved  in  securing  food,  clothing  and  shelter 

(1)  Work  of  the  Cave  Men — hunting,  fishing,  making  weapons, 
fighting 

(2)  Work  of  the  Cave  Women — keeping  fires;  scraping  skins  and 
making  clothes;  gathering  roots,  berries  and  eggs;  preparing 
food;  making  pots  and  bowls;  caring  for  the  children 

(3)  Work  of  the  Lake  Dwellers — cultivating  grains;  weaving;  tend- 
ing animals;  making  pottery;  other  work  similar  to  the  Cave 
Man 's 

2.  For  what  are  we  indebted  to  our  first  ancesters? 

Use  of  fire,  better  weapons  and  clay  vessels,  development  of  language, 
beginning  of  writing  (picture),  domestication  of  animals,  cultivation 
of  crops,  beginnings  of  government  (clans,  villages),  discovery  and 
use  of  metals  (copper,  bronze),  weaving 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Carry  out  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  in  the  text.  These 
are  excellent. 

2.  Make  models  of  tree,  cave,  and  lake  dwellings  on  the  sandtable 

3.  Make  a  movie  or  frieze  showing  the  contributions  made  by  the  earliest 
people 

4.  Out  of  clay  make  some  of •  the  Cave  Man's  tools  and  the  animals  he 
hunted 

5.  Dramatize  the  work  of  the  Cave  Woman 

6.  Make  gestures  and  sounds  the  Cave  Man  might  have  made  to  explain 
that  he  saw  a  herd  of  mammoths;  dramatize  hunting  mammoths 

7.  Try  to  draw  pictures  describing  a  hunt  such  as  the  Cave  Man  drew  on 
the  cave  walls 

8.  Compare  the  life  of  the  Lake  Dwellers  with   that  of  the  American 
Indians 

Unit  Two — The  first  civilized  peoples 

Time  allotment:   Two  weeks 

A.  Trend :  The  ancient  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and  Hebrews 
left  the  first  written  records  and  were  the  pioneers  of  civilization  and 
commerce.  The  Hebrews  were  the  first  to  believe  in  one  God. 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show   pictures   of   buildings,    statues,   tools,    and   cooking   implements 
made  by  the  first  civilized  peoples 
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2.  Tell  the  story  and  show  pictures  of  King  Tutankhamen 

3.  Find  out  what  the  children  know  about  Joseph 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  were  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians  the  first  to  be  civilized? 
Influence   of  location — surface,  climate,   Nile,   Euphrates,   and  Tigris 
rivers 

2.  Why  did  the  Phoenicians  become  the  greatest  traders  of  the  ancient 
world? 

a.  Location  of  country  on  the  sea 

b.  Supply  of  fine  cedar  wood  for  building  ships 

3.  Why  are  we  interested  in  the  early  Jews? 

Note:  The  story  of  the  Hebrews  is  not  given  in  the  text  but  it  should 
not  be  omitted  because  the  contributions  made  by  them  were  among 
the  greatest 

a.  Followers  of  one  God 

b.  Their  home  in  Palestine 

c.  Their  history  (told  in  Old  Testament);  the  early  tribal  life; 
captivity  in  Egypt;  Hebrew  judges  and  kings;  captivity  under 
Persians,  Greeks  and  Komans 

d.  Their  contributions  made  to  the  Christian  religion 

4.  What  contributions  were  made  by  the  first  civilized  people? 

a.  Egyptians 

(1)  Irrigation — canals  and  reservoirs 

(2)  Architecture — tombs,  temples,  obelisks,  pyramids 

(3)  Writing  and  paper — kind  of  alphabet,  papyrus 

(4)  Literature — Book  of  the  Dead 

(5)  Beginning  of  libraries 

(6)  Use  of  iron,  copper,  and  bronze 

(7)  Beginning  of  commerce  and  trade 

(8)  Crafts  and  arts — weaving,  dyeing,  pottery,  brick  making,  furni- 
ture, and  ornaments 

(9)  Art  and  sculpture — paintings,  statues,  sphinx 
(10)   Calendar,   astronomy,   arithmetic,   time  pieces 

b.  Babylonians 

(1)  Architecture — arch,  towered  temples,  hanging  gardens 

(2)  Industrial  inventions— wheel,  lever,  pulley 

(3)  Measuring  of  time  and  use  of  weights  and  measures 

(4)  Cuneiform  writing  and  collection  of  clay  tablets 

c.  Phoenicians 

(1)  Simplified  the  alphabet 

(2)  Spread  ideas  and  inventions  of  other  people  to  Europe 

d.  Hebrews 

(1)  The  Old  and  New  Testament 

(2)  The  idea  of  worshiping  one  God 

(3)  The  ten  commandments,  an  important  source  of  modern  law 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Answer  the  questions  at  the  close  of  the  chapters 

2.  Make    a    notebook   illustrating    or    describing   the    gifts    of   the    first 
civilized  peoples 

3.  Model  the  pyramids,  obelisk,  and  sphinx  of  clay 
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4.  Make  a  scroll  and  a  clay  tablet 

5.  Model  Egypt  in  sand  and  show  the  Nile  river,  the  pyramids,  and  the 
sphinx 

6.  Eead  about  the  pyramids,   the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  making  of 
papyrus  in  an  encyclopedia 

Unit  Three— The  Greeks 

Time  allotment :  Four  weeks 

A.  Trend:    The  Greeks  were  the  first  Europeans  to  be  civilized  and  were 
the  pioneers  of  democracy  and  culture 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  of  Greek  architecture  and  statues 

2.  Tell  stories  of  Spartan  bravery 

3.  Discuss  games  and  other  sports  requiring  skill  and  endurance 

4.  Eead  "Story  of  Achilles"  in  Elson  Header,  Book  II 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  could  not  Greece  become  a  united  nation? 
Mountainous,  many  inclosed  valleys 

2.  Why  did  the  Greeks  become  a  great  seafaring  people? 

Location   of  country   on  the   sea,   long   coastline,   barren   land,   many 
islands  which  were  like  stepping  stones 

3.  Why  did  the  Greeks  succeed  at  first  in  overcoming  their  enemies? 

a.  Love  of  freedom 

b.  Training  given  to  Spartan  boys 

c.  Athletic  games 

4.  Of  what  importance  were  their  early  victories  to  the  world? 
Saved  art  and  learning,  and  ideas  of  democracy 

5.  How  were  the  Greek  children  trained? 

a.  Education  given  the  Greek  boys  of  Athens  and  Sparta 

b.  Education  given  the  Greek  girls 

c.  The  Olympic  games  and  their  influence 

6.  Why  did  the  Greeks  have  so  many  gods  and  goddesses? 

7.  What  did  the  Greeks  do  to  make  a  living? 

8.  Why  is  the  reign  of  Pericles  called  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece? 

a.  Athens  rebuilt 

b.  Finest  poetry,  art,  dramas,  and  orations  produced 

c.  Trade  increased 

d.  Freedom  in  thought,  word,  and  act  allowed 

9.  For   what    should   we    remember   certain    famous    Greek   men,    places, 
works  of  art,  and  stories? 

a.  Pericles,  Phidias,  Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  Homer,  Demosthenes, 
Socrates,  Aesop,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Leonidas,  and  Alexander  the 
Great 

b.  Acropolis,  Athens,  Sparta 

e.  Parthenon,  Venus  de  Milo,  Winged  Victory 
d.  Iliad,  Odyssey 

10.  What  do  we  owe  the  Greeks? 

a.  Ideas  of  democracy 

b.  Sculpture — the  most  beautiful  ever  produced 

c.  Beautiful  buildings  such  as  the  Parthenon 
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d.  Columns — extensively  used  at  present 

e.  The  first  written  plays  of  the  world 

f.  Truths  about  science,  mathematics,  medicine,  and  the  like  as  taught 
by  the  philosophers 

g.  How  to  develop  strong  bodies 
h.  Lessons  of  bravery  and  love 

i.   Poems,  plays,  and  orations  as  models 
11.  How  were  Greek  ideas  spread  to  other  lands? 

a.  By  sailors,  traders,  and  colonists 

b.  By  Alexander  the  Great 

c.  As  a  result  of  geographic  location 
D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  on  pages  46,  54,  55,  67,  73  of  the  text 

2.  Try  to  find  pictures  of  buildings  modeled  after  Greek  temples,  such 
as  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

3.  Eead  some  version  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey 

4.  Collect  pictures  of  Greek  statues  and  buildings,  or  make  soap  carvings 

5.  Make  a  frieze  or  movie  showing  interesting  things  of  ancient  Greece 

6.  Locate  Greece  on  a  map  and  note  the  coastline  and  location  of  Sparta 
and  Athens 

7.  Make  a  list  of  fables  told  by  Aesop 

8.  Learn  to  play  the  games  the  Greek  children  played 

9.  Play  "Who  Am  I?"  game.  A  child  pretends  he  is  a  person,  place, 
or  thing,  and  tells  something  which  is  true  about  himself,  as :  "I  come 
every  four  years.  The  best  athletes  come  then  to  hold  contests  in 
running,  jumping,  wrestling,  and  chariot  racing.  Thousands  of  people 
come  to  watch.   I  am  held  in  honor  of  Zeus.    Who  Am  TV* 

10.  Stand  in  two  rows  as  for  a  spelling  match.  The  leader  of  one  side 
starts  by  giving  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing.  The  leader  in 
the  second  row  tells  for  what  the  person,  place,  or  thing  is  noted. 
If  a  child  gives  a  wrong  answer  or  cannot  answer,  he  goes  to  the 
foot  of  his  line.  The  game  is  to  see  which  side  will  have  the  less 
number  go  to  the  foot. 

11.  Play  a  flash  card  game.  On  one  side  of  the  card  write  the  name  of 
a  person,  place,  or  thing.  On  the  other  side  write  an  important  fact 
of  the  person,  place,  or  thing.  Show  the  card.  The  child  is  to  state 
what  is  on  the  other  side.  The  one  who  gives  the  most  correct 
answers,  wins  the  game. 

Unit  Four — The  Romans 

Time  allotment:    Five  weeks 

A.  Trend:    The  Romans  became  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  and 
were  the  pioneers  of  law,  stable  government,  and  world  organization 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  illustrating  Roman  life,  Roman  buildings,  and  Roman 
heroes 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  Androclus  and  the  Lion  or  Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  did  Rome  become  the  mistress  of  the  world? 

a.  Good  geographical  location — Alps  and  surrounding  waters  gave 
protection,  valleys  rich  and  productive,  city  favorably  located  on 
hills  at  the  Tiber  river 
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b.  By  conquest — defeated  Carthage,  Gaul,  England,  Greece,  Egypt  and 
tribes  of  the  Ehine,  Danube,  and  Indus  rivers 

2.  How  did  Rome  protect  her  vast  country? 

a.  Built  huge  walls  of  defense 

b.  Stationed  sentinels  on  the  walls 

c.  Built  roads  in  all  directions  over  which  armies  could  move  rapidly 

d.  Was  naturally  protected  by  the  ocean  and  the  Sahara  desert 

3.  How  did  Rome  rule  her  lands? 

a.  Roads  helped  to  keep  a  firm  grip  on  distant  provinces 

b.  Laws  were  formulated  to  govern  the  lands 

c.  Governors  were  sent  out  to  rule  the  provinces 

d.  Schools  were  built  to  spread  Roman  culture  and  the  Roman  language 

e.  Conquered  nations  were  made  citizens 

f.  Laws  and  customs  of  conquered  nations  could  be  retained  provid- 
ing they  did  not  conflict  with  Roman  law 

g.  Freedom   of   religion   was    allowed    to   conquered   people    providing 
the  emperor  was  also  worshipped 

h.  Good  laws  and  customs  of  one  province  were  spread  to  others 
i.  Pirates  were  driven  from  the  sea  and  robbers  from  the  land 

4.  How  did  wars  affect  the  city's  growth? 

a.  Wall  built  around  city;   city  enlarged 

b.  Triumphal  arches  erected,  beautiful  columns  built,  great  paintings 
made 

5.  How  did  the  Romans  live? 

a.  Work  of  the  slaves 

(1)  Carried   on   trades   and  professions 

(2)  Spread  Greek  culture 

(3)  Made  paper  and  copied  books 

(4)  Taught  schools 

(5)  Worked  as   servants  in  the  homes 

(6)  Built  roads,  walls,  aqueducts,  baths 

b.  Amusements   of  the  Romans 

(1)  Attended  the  theater,  circuses,  races,  parades,  fights  in  amphi- 
theater 

(2)  Took  part  in  the  discussions  in  the  forum  and  in  games 

(3)  Bathed 

c.  Relations   between   master   and   slaves 

(1)  Slaves  could  be  whipped,  put  to   death,   or  chained  together, 
if  necessary 

(2)  Were  prevented  from  marrying  or  having  homes 

(3)  Could  be  sold  or  set  free 

(4)  Were  ordered  to  fight  with  other  slaves  or  wild  animals  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public 

6.  How  did  the  Christian  religion  rise  and  spread? 

a.  Peace  in  the  Roman  Empire 

b.  Teaching  of  Christ 

c.  All  religions  allowed  in  the  empire 

d.  Persecution  of  Christians 

e.  Constantine   granted  freedom  of  worship 
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7.  How  did  Kome  lose  her  power? 

a.  Too  many  slaves,  many  of  whom  were  well  educated 

b.  Desire  for  amusements,  pleasure,  wealth,   and  society  rather   than 
honor  and  bravery 

c.  Hiring  of  foreign  soldiers  to  fight  for  the  country 

d.  Eule  in  the  provinces  becoming  lax  and  ineffective 

e.  Dishonest  officers  and  failure  to  pay  taxes 

f.  Farmers  leaving  the  farms  and  becoming  beggars 

g.  Giving  of  free  corn  and  expensive  shows  to  the  poor 

h.  Overrunning  of  the  Eoman  Empire  by  the  barbarians — part  of  the 
westward  advance 

Note:  Show  gradual  change  in  people  from  upright,  energetic  citi- 
zens of  early  Eome  to  the  lazy  decadent  ones  of  the  later  Empire. 
Stress  this  as  an  important  cause  of  the  downfall  of  Rome. 

8.  How  did  the  barbarians  destroy  Eome? 

a.  The  Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals  crossed  the  boundary  and  lay  de- 
struction  in   their   path 

b.  The  Eoman  armies  were  unable  to  withstand  the  forces  of  the  bar- 
barians 

c.  Eoman  governors  were  unfaithful 

d.  Barbarians  desired  revenge,  food,  and  plunder 

9.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  barbarian  invasion? 

a.  Destruction  of  buildings,  works  of  art,  roads,  aqueducts,  farms 

b.  Loss  of  Latin  literature  and  language  for  many  years 

c.  Interest  in  learning  greatly  lessened 

d.  Power  fell  in  hands  of  rude  and  ignorant  but  vigorous  barbarian 
chieftains 

e.  Commerce  and  travel  cut  off 

f.  Skill  in  handicrafts  was  lost 

g.  Law  and  order  gone 

10.  Of  what  significance  are  the  following  in  the  life  of  the  Eoman  people? 
Julius  Caesar,  Coliseum,  aqueduct,  Eoman  baths,  Christian  religion, 
Alaric 

11.  Contributions  of  Eome  to  the  world 

a.  Governmental   organization 

(1)  Local  participation  in  government  by  people  of  annexed  ter- 
ritories 

(2)  Eequirement  of  allegiance  to  Eome  and  the  payment  of  taxes 

(3)  Non-interference  with  local  religions 

b.  Establishment  of  respect  for  law 

c.  Honor  and  respect  for  citizenship 

d.  Latin  language — foundation  of  Eomance  language — and  Latin  liter- 
ature 

e.  Construction  of  bridges,  arches,  roads,  aqueducts 

f.  Preservation  of  Greek  culture 

g.  The  spread  of  Christian  religion 
.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  on  pages  91,  92,  108,  and  125  of  the  text 

2.  See  suggestions  for  Unit  Three  above 

3.  Eead   a  version   of  Mark  Anthony's  oration   on   Caesar   made   in   the 
Forum 
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4.  Model  Koman  vases  and  Roman  chariots 

5.  Learn  the  legendary  story  of  the  founding  of  Rome,  and  tell  it  to 
the  class 

6.  Make  a  wax  tablet  of  paraffin  and  write  upon  it  the  Roman  numerals 
to  ten  with  a  sharp  instrument 

7.  Find  ways  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  becoming 
like  the  people  of  the  later  Roman  Empire 

Unit  Five— The  Middle  Ages 

Time  allotment:   Nine  weeks 

A.  Trend:  The  Roman  Empire  gradually  broke  up  into  many  kingdoms  and 
civilization  sank  to  a  low  level,  but  learning  in  time  revived  and  with  it 
the  beginnings  of  liberties  for  the  common  people 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Show  pictures  of  castles.    Let  the  pupils  tell  what  they  know  about 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built  and  why  they  are  not  built  today. 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  Roland  or  a  King  Arthur  story 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  have   we   so    much    Roman   culture    today   when    the   barbarians 
wreaked   such   destruction? 

a.  A  few  scattered  Roman  cities  were  spared 

b.  The  churches  and  monasteries  saved  much  of  the  culture 

c.  Some  barbarians  allowed  the  Latins  to  retain  a  part  of  their  land 

2.  What  did  the  Teutons  learn  from  the  Latins  and  the  church? 

a.  Respect  for  order  and  peace 

b.  Better  methods  of  agriculture 

c.  Roman  law  and  Roman  justice 

d.  Latin  language 

e.  Roman  trades  and  Roman  knowledge 

f .  Christianity  and  ideals  of  courtesy  and  honor 

3.  What  did  the  Teutons  add? 

a.  New  hopes  and  ideas 

b.  Higher  respect  for  woman 

c.  New  strength  and  new  life 

d.  Idea  of  equality  of  man 

4.  How  did  England  begin? 

Chapters  XIV,  XV,  XXII,  XXIII.    (These  chapters  may  be  taken  up 
together  without  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  rest  of  the  narrative.) 

a.  Occupation  of  England  by  the  Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  Romans 

b.  Invasion  of  the  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes  and  Danes — part  of  west- 
ward advance 

c.  Roman  art  of  weaving,  agriculture,  and  making  weapons  saved 

d.  Contributions  of  the  invaders — spirit  of  liberty  relative  to  laws  and 
government;  willingness  to  work,  think,  and  learn;  language;  cus- 
toms 

e.  Alfred  the  Great,  and  his  victory  over  the  Danes 

His  influence  upon   government,  learning,  and  religion 

f.  William  of  Normandy  invades  England — 1066,  and  becomes  king 

(1)  His  control  over  the  nobles 

(2)  His  method  of  taxation  as  compared  with  ours  today 
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g.  Development  of  modern  ideas  of  government 

(1)  Liberties  of  the  people — story  of  the  Great  Charter,  1215 

(2)  Trial  by  jury — contrast  ordeals  with  jury  trials  and  point  out 
advantage  of  latter 

(3)  Parliament — a  representative  lawmaking  body;  story  of  Simon 
de  Montfort 

h.  Development   of  English  language 

(1)  Old  English — a   Teutonic  tongue,   e.g.,   father,   horse,   land 

(2)  Norman  French — a  Latin  tongue  brought  by  Norman  conquer- 
ors, e.g.,  tailor,  supper 

(3)  Contributions  of  other  languages — Greek,  Latin,  German,  and 
French 

(4)  Modern  English — a  combination  of  many  tongues,  still  growing 

(5)  Influence  of  printing  press  on  formation  of  modern  English 
i.  Contribution  of  England  to  the  Modern  world 

(1)  Ideas  fundamental  to  modern  government — right  of  liberty, 
trial  by  jury,   representative  government 

(2)  English  language — the  fusion  of  many  tongues 
j.  Suggested  activities 

(1)  See  exercises  at  the  close  of  chapters 

(2)  Imagine  your  class  is  a  council  of  barons.  Discuss  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  document  as  The  Great  Charter. 

(3)  List  the  ways  in  which  Alfred  the  Great  improved  the  con- 
dition of  his  people 

(4)  Dramatize  taking  an  oath  before  William,  the  Conqueror 

(5)  Eead  and  report  upon  the  life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  William  of 
Normandy,  and  King  John 

5.  How  did  France  begin? 

a.  Franks  occupy  Gaul  under  Clovis — part  of  westward  advance 

b.  Work  of  Charlemagne — 800 

(1)  His  conquests 

(2)  His  attitude  toward  Christianity  and  education 

(3)  Establishment  of  peace  and  order 

6.  How  did  the  people  live  during  the  Midle  Ages? 
Chapters  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX,  and  XX. 

a.  Eise  of  feudalism  due  to  king's  failure  to  protect  the  people  from 
enemies 

b.  Division  of  society  into  three  classes;  nobles,  workers,  and  church- 
men 

c.  Life  of  the  nobles 

(1)  Division  of  land;  duties  of  noble,  vassal,  and  serf 

(2)  Power  of  the  nobles  and  their  relation  to  other  nobles  and 
the  king 

(3)  Castle — location:  measures  of  protection;  neighboring  build- 
ings; interior;  sanitation;  work  and  amusements  of  the  nobles 
within  the  castle 

(4)  Knighthood — meaning,  ideals,  duties,  training  of  a  boy  from 
page  to  knight;  ceremony  of  knighting;  pleasures  of  knights 
— hunting,  dancing,  listening  to  minstrels,  jousting,  tourna- 
ments;  food;   dress 

(5)  Part  played  by  women 

(6)  Warfare  between  lords;   methods  and  equipment  used 
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d.  Life  of  the  workers 

(1)  Serfs  or  farmers — relation  to  lords  and  attitude  of  lords  toward 
them;  kind  of  homes;  villages  surrounded  by  farms;  work, 
food,  and  clothing  of  the  serf;  lot  of  the  serf 

(2)  Townspeople — location  of  towns;  kinds  of  work;  purpose, 
value,  and  kinds  of  guilds;  three  classes  of  workers;  contrast 
the  relations  of  masters  and  apprentices  in  the  Middle  Ages  with 
owners  and  employees  in  our  factories  today ;  trade  laws ; 
markets  and  fairs ;  cause  of  growth  of  cities ;  difficulties  of 
travel;   development  of  city  government 

e.  Life  of  the  Churchmen — Chapter  XIII 

Monasteries — Plan   of    organization;    duties    and   work   of   monks; 
value  to  people  of  the  Middle  Ages;  value  to  us  in  preserving  books 

f.  Suggested  activities 

(1)  See  exercises  at  the  close  of  chapters 

(2)  Collect  pictures  of  feudal  castles 

(3)  Make  castle  and  a  village  on  a  sandtable 

(4)  Make  a  list  of  needed  improvements  for  the  towns  of  the 
Midle  Ages 

(5)  Find  out  how  the  guilds  differed  from  unions  of  today 

(6)  Pretend  you  are  in  training  to  be  a  page.  Write  a  letter 
telling  of  your  experiences. 

(7)  Imagine  you  were  at  a  tournament — tell  what  you  saw  there 

(8)  List  the   services  rendered  by  monasteries 

(9)  Study  the  paintings,  "The  Vigil",  by  Pettie,  and  "The  Mer- 
chant Gyze",  by  Holbein 

(10)   Play   the   games   given   in   Unit    Three   above 
7.  How  did  Spain  begin? 
Chapters  XXI  and  XXIV 

a.  Occupation  of  Spain  by  the  Moors — part  of  westward  advance 

(1)  Spread  of  new  religion  into  Spain;  Mohammed,  the  prophet 

(2)  Spread  of  learning  of  the  Moors 

(a)  Comparison  of  learning  with  that  of  other  countries  of 
Europe 

(b)  Our  debt  to  the  Moors — saved  much  of  Greek  culture;  in- 
troduced the  Arabic  system  of  writing  numbers,  horses, 
sheep,  better  methods  of  agriculture,  plants  from  the 
East;  and  mariner's  compass;  increased  knowledge  of 
botany,  astronomy,  music,  medicine;  invented  paper  mak- 
ing from  cotton  and  linen 

b.  Moors  driven  out  by  Goths  of  the  mountainous  sections 

c.  Union  of  country  into  one  kingdom  by  Isabella  and  Ferdinand 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  at  the  ciose  of  chapters  in  the  text 

2.  List  the  contributions  made  by  the  Moors 

3.  Kead  about  the  Koran  in  an  encyclopedia  and  try  to  find  teachings 
which  are  like  those  in  the  Bible 

Unit  Six — The  revival  of  learning 

Time  allotment :    Eight  weeks 
A.  Trend:    With  the  revival  of  learning  came  a  questioning  and  scientific 
attitude,  and  the  beginnings  of  modern  times 
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B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Discuss  advantages  we  have  today  for  gaining  an  education  which 
the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  have.  Try  to  arouse  curiosity 
as  to  the  beginning  of  music,  science,  and  printing. 

2.  Tell  about  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  people  today  to  visit  the 
Holy  Land  and  how  people  long  ago  went  there  for  various  reasons 

C.  Suggested   problems 

1.  How  did  the  Crusades  influence  the  revival  of  learning? 

a.  Purpose  of  the  Crusades 

b.  Results  of  the  Crusades 

(1)  Introduced  new  ideas  and  goods  from  other  lands 

(2)  Improved  shipbuilding 

(3)  Revived  trade  with  the  East 

(4)  Created  desire  for  travel  and  study 

(5)  Led  to  the  gradual  freedom  of  the  serfs 

(6)  Broke  down  feudalism 

2.  What   learning   was   revived? 
Old  Greek  and  Roman  writings 

(1)  Leaders  in  the  revival  of  learning — Petrarch,  Erasmus 

(2)  Spread  of  learning — invention  of  block  printing  and  movable 
type 

3.  What  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  revival  of  learning? 

a.  Reformation  brought  on  by  the  questioning  attitude  toward  the 
teachings  of  the  church — Martin  Luther 

b.  Developments  in  music — piano,  organ,  orchestra,  Palestrina,  Bach 

c.  Developments  in  art — Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Raphael 

d.  Developments  in  science — Bacon's  gunpowder,  Copernicus'  and 
Kepler's  discoveries  of  the  movement  of  the  earth  and  planets, 
Galileo 's  laws  of  falling  bodies  and  invention  of  the  telescope 

e.  New  interests  in  navagation  and  exploration — travels  of  Marco 
Polo  and  the  work  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Navigator 

f.  The  discovery  of  America — the  greatest  result  of  the  revival  of 
learning 

(1)  Story  of  Columbus 

(a)  His  boyhood 

(b)  His  plans  and  long  struggle  to  secure  aid 

(c)  His  first  voyage 

(d)  His  reception  at  court 

(e)  His  later  voyages  and  death 

(2)  The  successors  of  Columbus  in  exploring  the  new  world 

(a)  English — Cabot 

(b)  Portuguese — Vespucius,  Vasco  da  Gama 

(c)  Spain — Magellan 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  at  the  close   of  chapters 

2.  List  the  good  things  accomplished  by  the  Crusades 

3.  Give  reasons  for  saying  the  Crusades  are  the  turning  point  of  history 

4.  List  the  results  of  the  revival  of  learning 

5.  Dramatize  a  scene  from  the  life  of  Columbus 
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6.  Read  Joaquin  Miller's  "Columbus" 

7.  Locate  on  a  map  the  countries  touched  by  the  successors  of  Columbus 

8.  Play  the  games  described  for  Unit  Three,  above 

Unit  Seven — Colonizing  America 

Time   allotment:     Six  weeks 

A.  Trend:  At  first  men  who  were  sent  by  the  different  European  countries 
looked  for  a  passage  through  America  while  also  searching  for  riches, 
and  then  settled  down  to  make  homes  and  to  secure  more  territory  for 
the  mother  country 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Find  out  what  the  class  knows  about  early  explorers  and  settlements 
made  in  America 

2.  Show  pictures 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  did  Spain  gain  by  her  efforts  to  find  riches  and  to  secure 
possessions  in  America?  (Treat  the  coming  of  various  people  as  fig- 
uring in  the  westward  advance  of  civilization.) 

a.  Riches  and  countries  seized  by  Cortez,  Pizarro,  and  Ponce  de  Leon; 
Settlement  of  St.  Augustine,   1565 

b.  Discoveries  made  by  Balboa  and  De  Soto 

2.  What  did  France  gain  by  her  efforts  to  find  riches  and  to  secure 
possessions  in  America? 

a.  Regions  explored  by  Cartier  and  Champlain 

b.  Mississippi  valley 

3.  What  did  the  Dutch  gain  by  her  efforts? 

a.  Hudson  river  region — Henry  Hudson 

b.  Fur  trade 

4.  What  did  the  English  gain  by  their  efforts? 

a.  Spanish  treasures  taken  by  Drake 

b.  Region   along   the   Atlantic   between   Florida   and   Maine — Raleigh, 
John  Smith 

c.  England  becomes  the  controlling  nation  in  North  America 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  in  the  text 

2.  On  an  outline  map  locate  the  possessions  of  Spain,  France,  England, 
and  Holland 

3.  Play  the  games  suggested  for  Unit  Three  above 

V.  Standards  of  Attainment 

1.  An  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the  debt  we  owe  other 
nations   and  peoples 

2.  A  definite  conception  of  the  gradual  but  certain  continuity  in  the 
growth  of  human  institutions  and  ideals 

3.  An  understanding  of  America's  beginnings  and  place  in  the  scale  of 
time 

4.  An  ability  to  use  with  an  increasing  skill  simple  reference  material 

5.  An  increased  interest  in  history 
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Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

I.  Introduction 

When  pupils  enter  the  seventh  grade,  they  have  learned  that  history  is  a 
record  of  happenings  which  were  shaped  according  to  the  way  the  men 
and  women  who  figured  in  them  have  faced  the  issues.  They  are  now  to 
discover  that  nothing  in  this  world  of  ours  ever  "just  happens",  that 
every  event,  every  action,  every  thought  even,  grows  out  of  causes  and 
conditions  and  leads  to  certain  results.  They  are  to  try  to  find  out  just 
what  these  problems  were,  what  the  causes  or  conditions  were  out  of  which 
they  developed,  and  what  results  or  conclusions  were  reached  in  the  at- 
tempts to  solve  them. 
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The  first  few  problems  in  the  course  should  be  studied  cooperatively  by 
the  teacher  and  pupils.  The  teacher,  who  can  develop  the  problem  attitude 
in  her  history  pupils,  will  call  forth  more  self-expression  and  interest  than 
is  possible  in  any  other  way.  The  final  test  for  effectiveness  of  instruction 
is  whether  pupils  are  stimulated  and  whether  interest  is  sustained  to  the 
extent  that  they  continue  to  study  voluntarily  and  to  read  from  books  on 
the  supplementary  lists. 

The  activities  suggested  at  the  close  of  the  units  presuppose  the  use  of 
subject  matter,  so  that  pupils  may  gain  an  understanding  of  significant 
problems  of  the  past  and  of  how  present  problems  have  grown  out  of  past 
situations.  The  remembrance  of  facts  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  facts 
can  be  understood  and  interpreted.  Facts  must  be  used  by  pupils  in  order 
to  become  fixed  and  in  order  that  pupils  may  acquire  not  only  a  technic 
in  the  collection  and  evaluation  of  materials  that  show  how  problems  are 
solved,  but  also  an  understanding  and  ability  to  interpret  how  the  past 
has  developed  into  the  present. 

A  critical  attitude  is  one  of  the  results  to  be  desired  in  any  study  of  history. 
There  is  little  agreement  among  authors  and  students  concerning  the  in- 
terpretation of  historical  events.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  search 
several  authorities  and  discuss  their  findings. 

Tests  of  ability  to  solve  problems,  to  organize  facts  as  evidence,  to  interpret 
maps  and  graphs,  to  present  causes  and  effects,  should  compose  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  examination,  and  tests  for  facts  about  one-fourth. 
The  history  of  Montana  is  correlated  with  the  history  of  the  United  States 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  make  the  state  history  an  integral  part 
of  the  history  of  the  nation. 

For  procedure,  the  teacher  should  consult  the  instructions  given  at  the 
beginning  of  this  course  and  become  familiar  with  the  organization  and 
plan  of  the  text  in  use. 

II.  Aims 

A.  To  show  how  great  men,  as  leaders,  and  how  the  spirit  and  patriotism 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  particularly  of  the  frontier,  have  de- 
veloped and  shaped  our  nation 

B.  To  build  ideals  of  service  by  creating  an  appreciation  for  high  ideals 
of  character,  service,  duty,  and  loyalty  as  demonstrated  by  the  leaders 
of  our  history 

C.  To  interpret  progress  as  growth  and  development  of  democratic  ideals 
and  institutions  common  to  a  great  democracy 

D.  To  trace  the  changes  in  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life  which  have 
resulted  from  the  enlarged  economic  and  industrial  development 

E.  To  show  that  the  economic  and  social  development  has  enlarged  the 
problems  and  functions  of  our  government,  and  to  show  how,  in  the 
past,  problems  both  domestic  and  foreign,  have  been  attacked  and  solved 

F.  To  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  early  life  of  Montana  and  the  growth 
of  its  social,  economic,  and  political  life 

G.  To  further  strengthen  ability  to  read  and  organize  materials  for  the 
solution  of  problems,  and  to  withhold  judgment  until  all  available  ma- 
terials are  collected  and  organized 

H.  To  awaken  a  keen  interest  in  history  that  will  continue  into  adult  life 
and  will  give  pleasure  to  the  individual 

III.  Text* 

Marshall,  American  History 
Abbott,  Montana  in  the  Making 
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Grade  Seven 

Unit  One — The  background  of  American  history 

Marshall,  1-42;  Burnham,  1-3,  46-47;  Tryon  and  Lingley,  2-11;  Halleck, 

1-10;  Abbott,  1-41 

Time  allotment :  Four  weeks 

A.  Trend:    The  civilization  attained -by  the  white  man  and  the  Indian  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America,  and  contributions  made  by  them 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

(As  a  basis  for  discussion  and  raising  questions.) 

1.  Examine  the  unit  in  the  text  with  the  pupils.  Study  the  pictures  and 
maps  to  determine  the  known  world  before  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  nations  forming  the  known  world. 

2.  Refer  pupils  to  the  purpose  of  the  first  chapter  given  on  page  one 
in  Marshall..  Have  the  pupils  recall  contributions  made  by  early 
people  and  list  them. 

3.  Have  the  pupils  state  the  things  which  they  feel  an  intelligent  citizen 
should  know  about  the  history  of  his  country 

4.  Tell  about  the  recent  discovery  of  the  Maya  civilization  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  civilization  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  World  developed 
before  the  discovery  of  America 
a.  Conditions  and  struggles  which  led  to  its  development 

(1)  Primitive  stage  before  the  use  of  written  records 
Cave  Men,  Lake  Dwellers 

(a)  Land  in  natural  state  inhabited  by  strange  animals  and 
savage  men 

(b)  Life  unsettled  at  first;  means  of  securing  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  very  uncertain 

(2)  Civilized  stage  coming  with  the  invention  of  writing 
Egyptians,   Babylonians,   Hebrews,   Phoenicians,   and   Persians 

(a)  Lands  warm  and  favorably  located  along  rivers  and  the 
Mediterranean    Sea 

(b)  Life  settled,  except  that  of  the  Hebrews;  means  of  pro- 
viding food,  clothing,  and  shelter  more  certain;  beginnings 
of  commerce;  greater  use  of  metals;  construction  of  large 
buildings 

(3)  Advanced  stage  of  civilization 
Greeks   and   Romans 

(a)  Lands  with  few  natural  resources,  warm,  and  located  along 
the  north  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 

(b)  Life  settled;  greater  dependence  upon  sea  and  other  peo- 
ple for  a  living;  system  of  government  well  organized; 
stage  of  culture  high 
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(4)  Stage  of  decline 
Teutonic  tribes 

(a)  Their  country  less  attractive  in  climate  and  lacking  in 
ready   food    supply 

(b)  Life  more  or  less  unsettled,  barbaric.  Needs  and  desire 
for  plunder  led  to  the  wasting  and  conquering  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

(5)  Rise  of  civilization 
-    Teutons 

(a)  Resources    of   country   utilized — soil,   metals,    forests 

(b)  Life  became  settled  again,  needs  of  life  provided  largely  by 
own  efforts;   growth  of  towns  and  trade 

(c)  Tribes  conquered  by  Charlemagne 

(d)  Feudalism  continued  control  over  tribes 

(e)  Revival  of  learning  and  founding  of  universities 

(6)  Semi-civilized  stage  reached  by  the  Indian 

(a)  America  much  in  natural  state 

(b)  Life  settled  among  many  tribes;  means  of  providing  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  primitive;  some  use  of  metals  by  In- 
dians of  the  Southwest 

b.  Results  of  the  struggle  for  existence 

(1)  Primitive  people — Discovered  the  use  of  fire,  clay,  and  bronze; 
domesticated  the  dog,  sheep,  cow,  goat,  and  a  few  grains 

(2)  Egyptians — -Developed  systems  of  writing  and  measuring 
time;  discovered  the  use  of  bronze  and  iron;  made  paper, 
books,  and  bricks;  taught  irrigation,  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
and  use  of  inclined  plane 

(3)  Babylonians — Invented  use  of  arch,  wheel,  lever,  pulley,  weights 
and  measures 

(4)  Hebrews — Taught  belief  in  one  God;  gave  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  beginnings  of  Christianity,  poetry,  laws,  and  high 
ideals    of   family   life 

(5)  Phoenicians — Invented  the  alphabet;  spread  knowledge 

(6)  Persians — Domesticated  the  horse 

(7)  Greeks — Gave  fine  buildings,  statuary,  literature,  ideals  of 
democracy,    love,    and    courage 

(8)  Romans — Gave  ideas  of  governing  a  large  empire,  law,  building 
roads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts ;  gave  Latin  language  and  liter- 
ature ;  honored  citizenship ;  allowed  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion 

(9)  Teutonic  tribes — Gave  new  strength  and  life  to  the  existing 
order,  idea  of  equality  of  man,  and  a  higher  regard  for  woman 

(10)   Indians — Gave  the  canoe,  moccasin,  snowshoe,  myths,  designs; 
domesticated  corn,  popcorn,  bean,  pumpkin,  tomato,  and  tobacco 

2.  What    conditions    affected    the    civilization    reached    by    the    Indians 
in   Montana;    Abbott,    1-40 

a.  Geographic    conditions 

(1)  Relief 

(2)  Climate 

b.  Plant  and  animal  life 

3.  What  civilization  was  attained  by  the  Indians? 

a.  Efforts  made  to  meet  the  conditions 

b.  The  results 
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D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Carry  out  the  exercises  in  the  workbook  for  the  Marshall  text.  (The 
questions  in  the  text  for  all  the  units  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
work  similar  to  that  given  in  the  Marshall  workbook.  This  workbook 
has  excellent  drill  exercises  and  projects,  as  well  as  tests,  which  may 
be  removed  and  given  as  needed.) 

2.  Draw  pictures  which  illustrate  some  event  or  development  in  the  various 
stages  of  our  civilization.  Put  them  together  to  make  a  frieze. 

3.  Eead  about  Charlemagne  and  make  a  two-minute  report  to  the  class 

Unit  Two — Discovery,  exploration,  and  colonization — 1492-1763 

Marshall,    17-25,    43-142;    Burnham,    4-45,    48-105;    Tryon    and   Lingley, 
12-150;   Halleck,   10-140;   Abbott,  41-49. 
Time  allotment:     Seven   weeks 

A.  Trend:     Efforts  on  the  part  of  European  countries  to  increase   and  to 
make  secure  their  power,  both  economically  and  politically 

B.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Contrast  the  preparations  made  by  Columbus  and  Byrd  for  their  voy- 
ages into  the  unknown 

2.  Examine  the  maps  and  pictures  in  the  text 

3.  Discuss  Keystone  views  H.  10  to  H.  18 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  New  World  was  discovered 

a.  Conditions  which  led  to  the  discovery 

(1)  The  influence  of  the  Crusades  in  spreading  knowledge  of 
the  East 

(2)  The  influence  of  inventions  such  as  the  mariner's  compass, 
the  astrolabe,  gunpowder,  printing;  of  knowledge  in  science, 
mathematics,  and   geography 

(3)  The  growth ( of  the  national  state 

(4)  The  influence  of  Marco  Polo's  book 

(5)  The  general  trade  routes  to  the  East;  the  interest  in  finding 
new  routes ;  the  danger  of  overland  routes ;  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks ;  the  influence  of  Italian  cities 
in  commerce;  the  need  for  a  new  all-water  route  to  the  East 

(6)  The  urge  to  move  westward 

b.  Attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  all-water  route 

(1)  Portuguese  voyages — Prince  Henry,  Diaz,  Da  Gama 

(2)  Spain's    voyages — Columbus,    Magellan,    Vespucius 

c.  Eesults 

(1)  Discovery  of  the  new  water  routes  to  the  East 

(2)  Discovery  of  America 

(3)  Circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  On  an  outline  map  show  the  trade  routes  from  Europe  to  the 
East 

(2)  Give  a  two-minute  talk  on  the  influence  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing had  upon  the  discovery  of  America :  Marco  Polo,  com- 
pass, astrolabe,  Crusades 

(3)  On  an  outline  map  show7  the  routes  taken  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  explorers 

(4)  Eead  another  account  of  Magellan's  voyage 
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(5)  Make  a  frieze  illustrating  the  life  of  Columbus  from  the 
time  he  sought  aid  for  his  first  voyage  to  his  return  to  Spain 

(6)  Eead  more  fully  about  the  life  of  Columbus.  Keport  to  the 
class  the  characteristics  of  Columbus  that  helped  him  to  make 
his  first  voyage.  Make  use  of  Joaquin  Miller's  poem  " Co- 
lumbus ' '  in  this  connection. 

(7)  Compare  the  ships  of  Columbus  with  one  of  our  modern  ocean 
liners 

(8)  Debate:  Besolved,  That  Columbus  performed  a  more  daring 
feat  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  than  did  Lindbergh  in  1927 

(9)  Identify  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  following:  Prince  Henry, 
Vespucius,  Da  Gama,  1492,  and  1519-21 

(10)   Give  a  short  talk  before  your  class  on  the  westward  movement 
of  civilization  beginning  with  the  Phoenicians 

2.  Finding,  seizing,  and  holding  the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  New  World 

a.  Conditions  out  of  which  the  problem  developed 

(1)  European   rivalries — defeat    of   Spanish   Armada 

(2)  Desire    for   conquest,   expansion,   wealth,    and   trade 

(3)  Desire  to  spread  the  Christian  religion 

b.  Attempts  at  solution 

(1)  Spanish 

(a)  Conquests  and  explorations — Columbus'  voyage  following 
the  discovery;  Balboa,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Cortez,  Pizarro,  De 
Soto,  Coronado 

(b)  Colonization — Settlement  of  St.  Augustine,  1565,  Santa 
Fe,  Philippine  Islands 

(2)  French 

Explorations — Verrazano,    Cartier,    Champlain,    La    Salle;     at 
Quebec,  Great  Lakes,  and  in  the  West  Indies 

(3)  Dutch 

(a)  Exploration — Hudson 

(b)  Trade  and  colonization — Dutch  West  India  Company; 
settlement  of  New  Netherlands;    Stuyvesant 

(4)  Swedish 

Colonization  of  New  Sweden 

(5)  English 

(a)  Exploration — Voyages  of  the  Cabots  and  Drake 

(b)  Ealeigh's  attempts  to  colonize;  settlement  of  Jamestown — 
1607 

Suggested  activities 

(1)  On  an  outline  map  of  North  America  show  the  lands  explored 
by  each  of  the  explorers 

(2)  Explain  why  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  is  a  great  event  in 
history — 1588 

(3)  Compare  the  work  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  with  those  of  Magel- 
lan and  Balboa  as  to  their  permanent  importance 

(4)  In  a  two-minute  talk  discuss:  What  the  goldseekers  found 
and  did 

(5)  Explain  the  expression:  "Elizabethan  sea  dogs"  and  "Sail- 
ing the   Spanish   Main" 

(6)  Discuss  in  a  brief  floor  talk  the  importance  of  the  expedition 
of  La  Salle 

(7)  Identify  the  following  persons:  De  Soto,  Champlain,  Cartier, 
Cabot,  Drake,  and  Ponce  de  Leon 
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(8)  Find  out  and  report  to  your  class  what  influence  the  desire 
to  find  an  all-water  route  through  North  America  had  upon 
the  history  of  the  Northwest,  and  especially  that  of  Montana 

(9)  Identify  the  following  dates:   1513,  1565,  1607 

How  to  find  in  the  New  World  opportunity  for  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  action 

a.  Conditions  out  of  which  the  problem  developed 

(1)  Religious — The  Puritan  revolt;  the  Separatist,  Quaker  and 
Catholic    movements   in    England 

(2)  Political — Desire  of  middle  classes  to  get  political  privileges; 
attempt  of  Stuart  Kings  to  establish  an  absolute  monarchy 

(3)  Economic — The  gradual  growth  of  the  power  of  the  middle 
classes:  English  laws  regarding  debtor  class;  rivalry  between 
Holland  and  England  to  secure  land 

(4)  Poverty — Heavy  taxes,  poor  crops,  army  invasions,  lack  of 
work.  (The  motives  for  coming  to  America  are  at  times  so 
closely  interwoven  that   it   is   difficult  to   separate  them.) 

b.  Attempts  at  solution 

(1)  Huguenot  settlement  in  the  Carolinas  and  Florida 

(2)  Settlement  of  Jamestown — 1607 

(3)  Pilgrim  settlement  at  Plymouth— 1620 

(4)  Puritan  settlement  in  Massachusetts 

(5)  Catholic  settlement  in  Maryland 

(6)  New  Amsterdam  captured  by  the  English 

(7)  Penn's  settlement  in  Pennsylvania 

(8)  Settlement   of  the   Carolinas 

(9)  Oglethorpe's  settlement  in  Georgia 

(10)  Migrations  within  the  colonies — Ehode  Island,  Connecticut 
valley  settlements 

(11)  Eights  of  self-government  granted  by  proprietors  and  charters; 
struggles  by  the  people  to  maintain  rights 

c.  Results 

(1)  Establishment  of  religious  liberty  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land;   failure  elsewhere 

(2)  Growth  and  development  of  right  and  theory  of  self-govern- 
ment— Representative  government  in  Virginia — 1619;  May- 
flower Compact;  election  of  chief  officials  by  the  people 
under   the    Charter    form    of   government 

(3)  Better  economic  conditions  for  the  common  man 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  Compare  Captain  John  Smith  and  Captain  Miles  Standish 

(2)  Make  a  graph  using  the  following  figures  to  illustrate  the 
growth  of  population  in  Massachusetts:  1630 — 2,000  people; 
1634—4,000;    1642—16,000;    1700—55,000 

(3)  Turn  to  a  map  of  New  York  State  and  list  the  Dutch  names 
given  to  towns  and  rivers.  Find  French  names  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley. 

(4)  Dramatize  Penn's  signing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians 
and  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island    , 

(5)  On  an  outline  map  of  North  America,  color  the  possessions 
claimed  by  England,  France,  and  Spain 

(6)  In  a  floor  talk  explain  the  motives  each  European  nation 
had  in  settling  America 
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(7)  Explain  why  people  left  the  Old  World  to  come  to  the  New. 
Find  out  why  people  leave  the  Old  World  today  and  see  if 
any  motives  are  similar. 

(8)  List  the  political  rights  which  the  people  secured  under  the 
various  governments  in  the  colonies 

(9)  Contrast  the  royal,  proprietary,  and  charter  colonies.  Give 
an  example  of  each. 

(10)  Locate  each  of  the  colonies  on  a  map 

(11)  Identify  the  following  in  two  or  more  sentences:  William  Penn, 
Lord  Baltimore,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  John  Winthrop,  John  Eliot, 
John  Eolfe,  Oglethorpe,  Roger  Williams,  Thomas  Hooker 

(12)  Make  a  chart  showing  the  name  of  each  colony,  by  whom  it 
was  founded,  and  why  it  was  founded 

(13)  Identify:     1607,   1619,   1620,   1643 
4_.  How  the  colonists  made  a  living 

a,.  Conditions  out  of  which  the  problem  developed 

(1)  The  need  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 

(2)  The  acquisition  of  land;    its  clearing  and  cultivation 

(3)  Relations    with    the    Indians;    with    England 

(4)  The    growth    of   commercial   interests   and   intercourse 

b.  Attempts  at  solution 

(1)  Agriculture — Systems  of  land  holding;  methods  of  farming; 
adaptation  of  Indian  methods  to  colonial  needs;  implements 
and  products ;  live  stock ;  size  of  farms  in  New  England,  in 
the  Middle  Colonies,  in  the  South 

(2)  Manufacturing — Within  the  home  or  on  the  plantation;  in 
the  village ;  at  the  sea 

(3)  Fishing,   lumbering,   shipbuilding,   commerce,   and  fur  trading 

(4)  Laboring  as  servants — voluntary  and  indentured  servants; 
slaves ;   wages 

(5)  Serving  as  officials,  teachers,  and  ministers 

c.  Results 
The  establishment  of  colonial  life  upon  the  basis  of  self-support 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  Explain  the  difference  between  the  life  on  a  New  England 
farm  and  that  on  a  southern  plantation 

(2)  Chapter  V  in  "The  Colonies",  by  Thwaites,  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  life  in  the  southern  colonies.  Read  it  and  report  to 
the   class. 

(3)  Prepare  a  menu  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  that  would  be 
true  to  history.  Compare  the  way  this  first  dinner  was  served 
with   present    practices. 

(4)  Make  a  model  of  a  colonial  fireplace 

(5)  Describe  an  imaginary  journey  by  land  between  Boston  and 
New  York  in  1760 

(6)  Make  a  list  of  tools  and  implements  used  in  colonial  days 

(7)  Draw  pictures  of  a  colonial  coach,  tavern  fort,  hornbook,  plow 

(8)  Dramatize  a  scene  in  a  colonial  school 

(9)  Contrast  the  activities  in  a  colonial  home  with  those  in  a 
modern  home.  Explain  how  the  colonial  home  was  largely 
self-supporting. 

(10)   List   all   the  ways  of  travel  used   by  the  colonists 
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(11)   Eead  accounts   of  making   soap,   candles,   maple   sugar,   nails, 
and   furniture 
5.  How  the  great  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  were 
gained  and  held 

a.  Conditions  out  of  which  the  problem  developed 

(1)  Fur  trading  interests  of  the  English  and  French 

(2)  Jealousies  and  ambitions  of  European  rulers 

b.  Attempts  at   solution 

(1)  Strife  between  England  and  France  along  New  England 
border   and  in   St.   Lawrence   valley 

(2)  Strife  between  France  and  Spain  in  the  Mississippi  valley 

(3)  Advance  of  English   frontier  into  the  Piedmont 

(4)  Strife  between  France  and  England  over  the  Ohio  country — 
The  Albany  Conference ;  Washington 's  expeditions ;  elimina- 
tion of  France  from  North  America  and  India 

(5)  Strife  between  England  and  Spain  over  Gibraltar  and  over 
land  in  America — French  possessions  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  given  to  Spain ;  upper  California  occupied  by  Spain ; 
East  and  West  Florida  given  to  England 

(6)  Settlement  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — Daniel  Boone 

(7)  Montana  before  1800;   Abbott,  41-49 

c.  Eesult 

(1)  Firm  foothold  secured  by  the  English  in  North  America  and 
India 

(2)  North  America  in  possession  of  England  and  Spain 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  On  outline  map  show  the  possessions  held  by  England,  France 
and  Spain  in  North  America  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  and  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763 

(2)  Locate  the  principal  French  forts  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Mississippi  valleys 

(3)  Read  the  account  of  the  massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry  in 
Cooper's  "Last  of  the  Mohicans" 

(4)  Talk  for  three  minutes  on  the  Iroquois  Indians  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  American  history.  Show  on  a  map  the  region 
inhabited  by  them. 

(5)  Imagine  yourself  to  be  George  Washington.  Give  an  account 
of  Braddock's  defeat. 

(6)  Explain  why  the  fall  of  Quebec  is  called  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  the  world 

(7)  Read  that  part  of  Evangeline  which  describes  the  expulsion  of 
the  Acadians  from  Acadia,  and  state  whether  the  English  were 
justified  in  expelling  them 

(8)  Give  a  two-minute  talk  on  Daniel  Boone 

(9)  Identify  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  following:  Wolfe,  Montcalm, 
Braddock,  1763 

(10)   Read  the  life  of  George  Washington 

Unit  Three— The  making  of  a  nation— 1763-1783 

Marshall,    143-202;    Burnham,    107-156;    Tryon    and    Lingley,    109-218; 

Halleck,  141-212 

Time  allotment :  Six  weeks 

A.  Trend:    Cooperation  among  the  colonies  resulting  from  England's  con- 
tinued desire  to  hold  her  power  economically,  and  its  outcome 
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B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  far  the  colonists  advanced  by  1760  toward  becoming  a  nation: 
Growth  of  population;  advance  of  the  frontier;  development  of  in- 
dustries and  independent  trade ;  classes  of  people ;  homes ;  improvement 
in  travel;  education  and  love  of  learning;  growth  of  ability  to  defend 
themselves;  freedom  of  thought  in  religion  and  politics;  development 
of  moral  qualities — courage,  perseverance,  determination,  faith  in  God; 
decrease  in  interest  and  feeling  for  the  mother  countries  across  the 
sea 

Suggested  activities 

(1)  Graph  the  following  data  on  the  population  in  the  colonies: 
1640—25,000  people;  1660—80,000;  1690—200,000;  1721— 
500,000;   1743—1,000,000;   1760—1,650,000;   1770—2,000,000 

(2)  Compare  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  farming  in  1770 
with  the  number  today 

(3)  Compare  the  educational  advantages  of  a  boy  in  the  northern 
colonies  with  the  educational  advantages  of  a  boy  in  the 
southern  colonies 

(4)  Bead  the  account  from  Franklin's  Autobiography  which  tells 
how  Franklin  learned  to  write 

(5)  List  all  the  ways  by  which  you  could  have  made  a  living  in  the 
northern  colonies;  in  the  southern  colonies 

(6)  Give  a  brief  talk  on  the  amusements  in  the  colonies  and  compare 
them  with  ours  today 

2.  How  the  Colonists  came  to  establish  a  nation 

a.  The  struggle  for  the  rights  of  British  subjects 

(1)  Restrictions  of  England's  policy  upon  colonial  development 
in  matters  of  government,  trade,  and  manufacturing  for  the 
prosperity  of  England;  the  mercantile  theory  of  trade;  King 
George's  determination  to  control  matters  of  revenue 

(2)  Opposition  to  British  policies — Patrick  Henry  and  James  Otis; 
acts  passed  for  defence  of  the  colonies;  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation; refusal  to  buy  English  goods,  to  quarter  soldiers, 
to  drink  tea,  to  send  traitors  to  England  for  trial 

(3)  Organized  resistance — Organization  of  Sons  of  Liberty;  Corre- 
spondence Committees;  First  Continental  Congress;  Boston 
Massacre;  Boston  Tea  Party 

(4)  Patriots  against  Tories 

b.  The  struggle  for  independence 

(1)  The  first  clash  of  arms — Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill, 
Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point 

(2)  Colonial  preparations  for  fighting — Second  Continental  Con- 
gress; appointing  Washington  as  commander-in-chief;  financ- 
ing the  Revolution 

(3)  The  demand  for  independence — why  it  was  thought  necessary; 
The  Declaration  of  Independence — July  4,  1776;  its  effect 

(4)  Campaigns  and  events  of  the  war — first  plan  of  the  British 
to  subdue  Massachusetts;  the  second  plan  to  divide  the  col- 
onies by  gaining  control  of  the  Hudson;  the  third  plan  to 
sweep  up  from  the  south;  foreign  aid;  George  Rogers  Clark 
and  the  war  in  the  West;  naval  warfare  and  John  Paul  Jones; 
the  end  of  the  conflict 

c.  Suggested  activities 

(1)  Imagine  you  are  a  member  of  a  local  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence. Write  a  letter  to  a  member  of  another  colony 
setting  forth  the  conditions  and  grievances  in  your  colony. 
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(2)  During  the  World  War  we  were  glad  to  entertain  our  soldiers 
in  our  homes.  Explain  why  the  Colonists  objected  to  it. 

(3)  We  willingly  bought  stamps  and  placed  them  upon  legal  docu- 
ments during  and  after  the  World  War.  Tell  why  the  Colonists 
objected  to  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765. 

(4)  Dramatize  Patrick  Henry  delivering  his  fiery  speech  to  the 
Burgesses 

(5)  Make  a  chart  naming  the  acts  passed  by  Parliament,  purpose 
of  passing  them,  and  why  each  one  was  opposed  in  America 

(6)  Tell  what  smuggling  is  and  how  the  colonies  justified  it.  Is 
smuggling  practised  today? 

(7)  Explain  the  meaning  of  " taxation  without  representation ' \ 
Find  out  if  the  Filipinos  are  taxed  without  representation. 

(8)  List  the  political  and  economic  rights  for  which  the  Colonists 
fought 

(9)  Make  a  list  of  the  advantages  England  had  for  fighting  and 
those  the  Colonials  had.  List  the  disadvantages  of  both  sides. 

(10)  List  the  different  attempts  made  by  the  Colonists  at  union. 
Begin  with  the  New  England  Confederation  of  1643. 

(11)  Imagine  yourself  Paul  Eevere,  and  tell  the  class  about  your 
experiences  on  the  night  of  April  18,  1775 

(12)  Imagine  yourself  a  soldier  in  Washington's  army  at  Valley 
Forge.  Write  a  letter  home  describing  camp  life  and  the  hard- 
ships. 

(13)  List  the  qualifications  Washington  had  for  leading  the 
Colonial  troops 

(14)  Discuss:   Franklin,  the  great  American 

(15)  Get  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  list  the 
political  rights  of  man  as  given  in  that  document.  Note  also 
the  causes  of  war  given  therein. 

(16)  Be  ready  to  tell  the  services  rendered  by  the  following  men: 
James  Otis,  Patrick  Henry,  William  Pitt,  Nathan  Hale, 
George  Eogers  Clark,  Lafayette,  John  Paul  Jones,  and  Eobert 
Morris 

(17)  Prepare  a  short  speech  on  "What  I  Owe  the  Memory  of  Our 
Patriots  of  the  Revolution " 

(18)  Find  out  and  report  to  the  class  how  the  women  helped  to  win 
the  Revolution 

(19)  Identify  the  following:    1775,   1776,  1781,  1783 

(20)  Identify:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death".  "Not  worth 
a  continental ' '.  "Don't  fire  till  you  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes".  "I  regret  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country". 

Unit  Four — The  problems  of  a  young  country — 1783-1829 

Marshall,    203-277;    Burnham,    157-253;    Tryon    and    Lingley,    219-326; 
Halleck,  213-278;  Abbott,  51-113 

Time  allotment:  Seven  weeks 

A.  Trend:  Growth  of  nationalism  and  weakening  of  old  loyalties  to  the  state 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the   Second  Continental  Congress  conducted  the  affairs   of  the 
young  country  from  1775  to  1781 

a.  The  difficulties  of  conducting  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion 

b.  The  difficulties  of  forming  the  states  into  a  confederation — Articles 
of  Confederation;  creation  of  public  domain 

c.  The  problem  of  providing  a  government  for  the  national  domain 
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d.  The  difficulties  of  providing  for  a  more  effective  form  of  govern- 
ment 

(1)  Weakness  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 

(2)  Calling  of  a  constitutional  convention 

(3)  The  framing  and  adoption  of  the  constitution 

(4)  The  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  the  states — 1787 

2.  How  the  states  set  up  their  own  governments 

3.  How  the  new  government  was  put  into  effect — 1789 

a.  Election  of  president,  vice-president,   and  congressmen 

b.  Creation  of  cabinet  and  United  States  courts 

c.  Placing  the  new  government  on  a  sound  financial  basis — Alexander 
Hamilton;  location  of  national  capital;  revenue  measures 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  Tell  the  class  what  the  people  accomplished  in  the  years  from 
1775  to  1789 

(2)  Explain  to  the  class  why  the  states  could  not  have  continued 
to  be  governed  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation 

(3)  Dramatize  a  convention  scene.  List  the  people  who  took  part 
and  tell  what  they  did. 

(4)  Bead  "The  Story  of  the  Constitution"  by  Eva  March  Tappan, 
Chapters  III-X 

(5)  Write  a  statement  about  each  of  the  following  events  pointing 
out  how  each  was  a  distinct  step  toward  union  among  the 
colonies :  The  New  England  Confederation,  1643 ;  The  Albany 
Congress,  1754;  The  Stamp  Act  Congress,  1765;  Nonimporta- 
tion Agreements,  1765;  Committees  of  Correspondence,  1772; 
The  First  Continental  Congress,  1774;  The  Second  Continental 
Congress,  1775;  The  Articles  of  Confederation  1781-1789; 
The  Constitution,  1787 

(6)  Distinguish  the  three  departments  as  provided  by  our  Con- 
stitution 

(7)  List  the  liberties  of  the  people  which  were  protected  by  the 
first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution 

(8)  List  reasons  you  could  have  given  in  1787  for  doubting  the 
success  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 

(9)  Explain  why  the  Ordinance  of  1787  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant documents  in  American  history.  Give  its  plan  for  territorial 
government.  Tell  what  this  plan  has  means  for  the  west  and 
Montana. 

(10)  Discuss:   Hamilton,  the  great  financier 

(11)  Prepare    a    list    of    achievements    of    the    Second    Continental 
Congress 

(12)  Prepare  a  story  of  one  of  the  original  thirteen  states  showing 
how  it  changed  from  colony  to  state 

(13)  Prepare  a  short  talk  on  the  duty  of  a  citizen  relative  to  select- 
ing public  officials 

(14)  Discuss  who  were  citizens  and  who  were  voters  in  1789.  Who 
are  citizens  -and  voters  today? 

(15)  Tell  the  work  of  the  following  with  the  Constitution:   James 
Madison,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Benjamin  Franklin 

(16)  Identify:    "First    in    war.    first    in    peace,    and    first    in    the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen".   "The  Ship  of  State". 

4.  How  the  new  nation  conducted  its  affairs  under  the  Constitution 
a.  Admission  of  new  states 
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b.  Settlement  of  difficult  foreign  relations 

(1)  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  river  for  trade 

(2)  British  and  Indian  trouble  in  the  Northwest 

(3)  Territory  and  Jay's  Treaty 

Proclamation    of    neutrality    toward    warring    powers — French 
Kevolution;  rise  of  two  parties 

(4)  The  X  Y  Z  Affair 

c.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  acts 

d.  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution — liberal  and  strict  construction; 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  as  leaders 

e.  Appointment  of  Marshall  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

5.  How  the  new  nation  advanced  westward 
Pages  51-76,  "Montana  in  the  Making" 

a.  International  politics  and  Louisiana 

b.  Interest  of  United  States  in  Louisiana 

c.  The  Louisiana  Purchase 

d.  Explorations  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  area  by  Lewis,  Clark,  and 
Pike 

e.  Montana  a  part  of  the  purchase 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  The  first  president  set  the  pace  for  future  presidents.  List  the 
customs  or  practices  that  Washington  started  which  are  still 
practised  by  the  president. 

(2)  Debate  the  question:  Eesolved,  That  the  United  States  should 
have  joined  France  in  the  War  of  1793 

(3)  Debate  the  question:   The  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  should  not 

have  been  passed 

(4)  Explain  why  John  Marshall  deserves  to  rank  high  among  the 
makers  of  the  nation 

(5)  List  the  states  which  have  been  carved  or  partly  carved  from 
the  Louisiana  Purchase 

(6)  Give  a  five-minute  talk  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 
Trace  at  the  same  time  the  route  taken  and  compare  it  with 
that  of  Lindbergh  from  the  Pacific  to  St.  Louis  in  1927 

(7)  Bead  and  report  upon  the  rise  of  the  two-party  system  of 
politics 

(8)  Find  out  in  what  way  Napoleon  is  a  maker  of  history 

(9)  Trace  the  route  Lewis  and  Clark  took  through  Montana 
(10)    Tell  what  news  the  Pathfinders  gave  of  Montana 

6.  How  the  young  nation  gained  commercial  independence 

a.  War  with   Tripoli 

b.  The  War  of  1812 

(1)  Events  leading  to  the  war — Blockade  and  seizure  of  American 
ships ;  impressment  by  England  and  France ;  the  Embargo  Act 
and  Non-intercourse  Act;  Indian  uprising  in  the  northwest 

(2)  Declaration  of  war — Differing  views  represented  by  the  "War 
Hawks"  and  the  New  Englanders;  fighting  on  land  and  sea; 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent;  The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

7.  How  the  young  nation  strengthened  her  position  in  the  Americas 

a.  Settlement  of  boundary  disputes 

b.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 

The  occasion  for  issuing  it;  principles  proclaimed;  its  effect 
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8.  Developments  that  took  place  in  Montana  after  the  first  Pathfinders 
gave  their  reports;  Abbott,  77-113 

a.  Skirmishes  on  the  frontier 

b.  Organization  of  the  fur  trade  business 

c.  Missionary  work 

d.  First  farming 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  Imagine  you  are  a  citizen  of  Boston.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  Virginia  explaining  why  the  people  in  New  England  are 
opposed  to  the  War  of  1812. 

(2)  Point  out  the  forces  at  work  today  that  might  have  prevented 
the  War  of  1812 

(3)  Give  the  results  of  the  War  of  1812 

(4)  Bead  the  life  of  Francis  Scott  Key  and  explain  why  the  sight 
of  the  flag  meant  so  much  to  him 

(5)  Sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 

(6)  Show  on  a  map  the  territory  which  was  added  to  the  United 
States  during  the  Monroe  administration 

(7)  Explain  why  in  1816  we  began  to  talk  about  a  protective  tariff 

(8)  Talk  for  three  minutes  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  im- 
portance in  our  history 

(9)  Give  three-minute  talks  on  John  Adams,  Madison,  James  Mon- 
roe, and  Captain  James  Lawrence 

(10)  Compare  the  success  of  the  fur  trader  and  of  the  missionary 
in  Montana.  List  ways  in  which  they  served  as  pathfinders 
for  us. 

(11)  Identify  the  following  dates:  1803,  1812,  1807,  1819,  1823 

(12)  Identify:  "Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute". 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship".  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  ours".   "War  Hawks". 

Unit  Five — The  rise  of  a  new  west — 1812-1860 

Marshall,    278-332;    Burnham.    296-332;    Trvon    and    Linglev,    326-380; 
Halleck,  278-334;   Abbott,  114-148 
Time  allotment:     Six  weeks 

A.  Trend:    The  spirit  of  freedom  and  democracy 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  nation  moved  in  population  to  the  west 

a.  Conditions  affecting  the  movement  of  population 

(1)  Lure  of  cheap  rich  lands  and  the  fur  trade 

(2)  Koutes  of  travel  and  the  Erie  Canal 

(3)  Inventions — steamboat  and  cotton  gin 

(4)  Hard  times  in  New  England 

(5)  Exhaustion  of  soils  in  seaboard  cotton  states 

(6)  Eemoval  of  Indians  westward 

b.  Effects  growing  out  of  the  conditions 

(1)  Migrations  and  admission  of  states 

(2)  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  cotton  belt  and  demand  for  slaves 

(3)  Missouri  Compromise — 1820 

(4)  Settlement  of  the  Texas  and  Oregon  country  and  disputes  aris- 
ing 

c.  Moving  westward  in  Montana;  Abbott,  114-128 
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2.  How  the  nation  came  to  enjoy  greater  freedom  and  equality 

a.  Conditions  affecting  the  growth  of  democracy 

(1)  Increase  in  the  number  of  common  people;  influence  of  in- 
ventions for  the  manufacture  of  cloth;   influence  of  the  west 

(2)  Demand  for  suffrage  by  the  common  people 

(3)  Andrew  Jackson,  the  champion  of  the  common  people 

b.  Eesults  growing  out  of  the  conditions 

(1)  Eemoval  of  property  and  religious  qualifications 

(2)  Eise  of  political  parties 

(3)  Election  of  Andrew  Jackson — Spoils  system;  internal  improve- 
ments; the  tariffs;  state  rights;  the  National  bank;  panic  of 
1837;   Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster 

3.  How  the  nation  advanced  its  frontier  to  the  west 

a.  Settlement  of  Texas  and  Oregon 

b.  Agreement  on  Maine  and  Oregon  boundary 

c.  Annexation  of  Texas 

(1)  War  with  Mexico  as  a  result 

(2)  Acquisition  of  territory  by  war  and  purchase 

d.  The  Mormons  and  the  Forty-Niners 

e.  Treasure  hunters  in  Montana;  Abbott,  129-148 

4.  Suggested  activities 

(1)  On  an  outline  map,  show  the  principal  routes  of  travel  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  into  the  Mississippi  valley  and  from  there 
to  the  Pacific  coast 

(2)  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  East  describing  your  trip 
West  on  one  of  the  routes 

(3)  Eead  Dickens'  account  of  his  trip 

(4)  Explain  why  the  Erie  Canal  was  important 

(5)  Study  the  map  and  indicate  the  influence  of  geography  on 
the  westward  movement.  Locate  mountains,  rivers,  valleys 
and  plains. 

(6)  List  the  inventions  which  aided  in  the  movement  of  the  people 
westward.  Draw  as  many  as  you  can. 

(7)  Give  a  floor  talk  on  the  rise  of  the  slavery  question  beginning 
with  the  provision  made  in  the  Constitution 

(8)  Eead  and  report  on  the  life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Point  out 
his  desirable  and  undesirable  qualities. 

(9)  Explain:    Jackson  would  have  made  a  good  Vigilante 

(10)  Find  out  whether  conditions  following  the  Panic  of  1837  could 
develop  now  under  the  Federal  Eeserve  system 

(11)  In  fifty  words  write  your  opinion  of  the  " spoils  system' J 

(12)  Dramatize  the   Webster-Hayne  debate 

(13)  On  an  outline  map  show  the  size  of  the  United  States  in  1853 

(14)  Suppose  you  lived  in  1846.  Give  your  reasons  for  favoring  or 
opposing  the  war  with  Mexico. 

(15)  Be  able  to  give  a  three-minute  talk  on  De  Witt  Clinton,  Fulton, 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Eli  Whitney,  Samuel  Slater,  John  C. 
Fremont,  Sam  Houston,  and  Zachary  Taylor 

(16)  Note  that  the  question  of  tariffs  is  a  contest  between  the  pro- 
ducer of  raw  materials  and  the  manufacturer  of  raw  materials 

(17)  Imagine  you  were  a  passenger  on  the  first  steamboat  to  make 
its    way    to    the    head    of    navigation    on    the    Missouri    river. 
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Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Boston  describing  your  trip  and 
the  things  you  saw. 

(18)  Eead  "Across  the  Plains  in  1846",  in  J.  T.  Faris'  "Real 
Stories  from  Our  History",  Chapter  XXVI. 

(19)  Identify  the  following  dates:    1793,  1807,  1820,  1846,   1848 

( 20 )  Identify :  "Old  Hickory ' '.  " Wild  cat  banks ",  " Pet  banks > \ 
"Clinton's  Ditch".  "California  or  bust".  "Forty-Niners". 
"Our  federal  Union,  it  must  be  preserved".  "Eemember  the 
Alamo  ".  "  I  'd  rather  be  right  than  be  president ".  "  Lone 
Star  State".  "Fifty-four  forty  or  fight".  "Great  American 
Triumvirate  ".    "  Dark  horse '  \ 

Unit  Six — The  accomplishment  of  a  young  nation — 1829-1860 

Marshall,    333-385;    Burnham,    255-296;    Trvon    and    Lingley,    380-423; 
Halleck,  348-369;  Abbott,  149-203. 
Time  allotment:    Six  weeks 

A.  Trend:     Changes  in  economic,  social,  and  cultural  conditions 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  young  nation  grew  up 

a.  Increase  in  population — immigration ;  changes  in  the  North,  South 
and  West 

b.  Growth  of  industries — manufacturing  in  the  North;  agriculture  in 
the  South  and  Midwest ;   prospecting  in  the  far  West 

c.  Factors  of  development 

(1)  Eoads  and  canals 

(2)  Inventions:  Of  transportation — locomotive;  for  the  farm — 
reaper,  mowing  machine,  hayrake;  of  defense — revolver;  for 
the  home — sewing  machine;  of  communication — telegraphy, 
rotary  press;  others — rubber,  ether,  steel 

(3)  Commerce — revival  after  the  War  of  1812;  sailing,  trading, 
fishing 

(4)  Discovery  of  petroleum 

d.  Education — Renewed  interest  in  education;    elementary  and  secon- 

dary schools;   Horace  Mann 

e.  Culture — Conditions  for  its  growth;  early  writing;  Irving,  Cooper, 
Bryant,  Poe,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  his- 
torians; painters  and  musicians 

f.  Social  reforms — Religious  freedom;  labor  unions;  better  treatment 
of  criminals;   women's  rights;   temperance 

2.  How  Montana  grew  with  the  nation;  Abbott,  149-201 

a.  Making   a  living — Mining,   raising  cattle 

b.  Making  Montana  safe — Vigilantes 

c.  Organizing  Montana  into  a  territory 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  Make  a  bar  graph  using  the  following  data  on  immigration: 
1821-1830,     143,439    people;     1831-1840,    599,125;     1841-1850, 
1,713,251;    1851-1860,  2,511,060 

(2)  Find  pictures  representing  the  inventions  described  in  the 
chapter,  and  write  the  date  and  inventor  under  each 

(3)  Explain  how  the  inventions  aided  in  developing  the  country 

(4)  Compare  the  South  and  the  Northeast  in  the  eighteen-fifties 
with  respect  to  cities,   distances  between  farmhouses,   occupa- 
tions of  the  poorer  classes 

(5)  List  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  factories  between 
1830  to  1860.  Discuss  each  briefly. 
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(6)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  Industrial  Revolution 

(7)  Explain  why  artists  and  writers  are  so  scarce  in  a  new  country 

(8)  Read  some  of  the  poems  named  in  the  chapter  on  writers 

(9)  Identify  in  a  sentence  or  two  the  following:  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  Elias  Howe,  Richard  M.  Hoe,  Charles  Goodyear,  Mc- 
Cormick,  Colt,  and  George  Stevenson 

(10)  List  the  difficulties  Montana  pioneers  had  in  making  a  living- 

(11)  Draw  the  flags  of  the  countries  to  which  Montana  belonged 
at  different  times 

(12)  List  the  territories  of  which  Montana  was  a  part 
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Unit  Seven— Alienation  of  the  North  and  South— 1815-1860 

Marshall,    106-107,   113,    145-147,   209,    212,   284-289,   301,    303,    339-343, 
386-420;  Burnham,  337-354,  361-362,  386-387,  374-405;  Tryon  and  Ling- 
ley,  52,  72,  83,  130,  320,  423-238;    Halleck,  60,  61,  121,  148,   222,  219, 
278-280,  294,  304,  335-347,  370-375. 
Time  allotment :    Five  weeks 

A.  Trend:  Causes  that  led  to  sectionalism 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  North  and  South  grew  apart  over  slavery 

a.  Origin  and  growth  of  slavery  in  colonial  times 

b.  Slavery  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  in  the  Constitution 

c.  Prohibition  of  slave  trade 

d.  Influence  of  the  cotton  gin  upon  slavery 

e.  Slavery   as   a   political   question 

(1)  Compromise  of  1820 

(2)  Agitation  against  slavery — Development  of  sentiment  in  the 
North  against  slavery;  antislavery  movement  and  agitation; 
southern  reaction  to  northern  agitation;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin; 
John  Brown's  raid 

(3)  Extension  of  slavery  into  new  territories — Texas;  the  Mexican 
war 

(4)  Conflict  in  politics — Compromise  of  1850;  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act;  new  political  parties;  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  Dred  Scott 
Decision;  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates;   election  of  Lincoln 

2.  How  the  states  of  the  South  form  a  confederacy 

a.  Secession  and  formation  of  confederacy 

b.  Surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  call  for  troops 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  Trace  the  growth  of  slavery 

(2)  As  a  guest  from  the  North  on  a  southern  plantation  write 
a  letter  to  a  friend  describing  plantation  life 

(3)  Tell  your  impressions  as  a  member  of  the  audience  at  an 
abolition  society  meeting 

(4)  As  an  interested  spectator  at  one  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates, write  an  account  of  your  impressions  of  the  men,  the 
character  of  their  arguments,  the  response  of  the  audience,  and 
the  sidelights  of  the  meeting.  For  help  see  James,  "Readings 
in  American  Historv ",  426-434. 
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(5)  Write  an  editorial  for  both  a  northern  and  southern  newspa- 
per in  which  you  set  forth  certain  comments  on  the  election  of 
Lincoln 

(6)  Draw  a  map  showing  the  free  and  slave  states.  Shade  the 
slave  states  that  did  not  secede. 

(7)  Review  Henry  Clay's  career  as  a  peacemaker 

(8)  Give  your  opinion  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  from  the  point 
of  view  of   (1)   the  North,    (2)   the  South,    (3)   the  slave 

(9)  Give  a  two-minute  talk  on  one  of  the  following  leaders  and 
his  connection  with  slavery:  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Daniel  Webster,  Jefferson  Davis,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison 

(10)  Read  " Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 

(11)  Show  the  relation  between  the  repeal   of  the   Missouri  Com- 
promise and  the  rapid  flow  of  the  people  to  Kansas  after  1854 

(12)  Show  how  the  Dred  Scott  Decision  made  matters  worse  with 
respect  to  slavery  in  the  territories 

(13)  Study  the  Compromise  of  1850  and  explain  what  the  westward 
movement  had  to  do  with  it 

(14)  List  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War 

(15)  Find    out   when   the   Montana   region  was   free   soil,   when,   if 
ever,  it  was  open  to  slavery? 

(16)  Identify:    "Underground   Railroad."   "Bleeding   Kansas." 

Unit  Eight— The  Civil  War  and  reconstruction— 1860-1877 

Marshall,    386-486;    Burnham,    407-470;    Tryon    and    Lingley,    438-514; 
Halleck,  374-421,  445-458;  Abbott,  203-374 
Time  allotment:    Nine  weeks 

A.  Trend:    Reunion  of  North  and  South 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  Union  was  preserved  and  slavery  abolished 
,       .  a-, Plans  of  the  three  general  lines  of  attack 
;noir:    .     C1)   Blockade 

jardfiO  8^(2)   Control  of  the  Mississippi  river 
(3)   Capture  of  Richmond 
b.  Services  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Lee,  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
c..  Foreign  relations  resulting  from  the  war 
(1)   Attitude  of  England  and  France 
a[0 ....       (2)    The  Trent  affair  and  the  Alabama  claims 
d.  Great  questions  settled  by  the  war 

(1)  Abolition  of  slavery — Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation; 
thirteenth  amendment 

(2)  Preservation  of  the  Union 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  Make  a  table  showing  a  comparison  of  the  North  and  the 
South  in  1SG0  with  respect  to  area,  population,  wealth,  natural 
resources,  transportation  routes,  leadership,  and  training  for 
war 

(2)  Write  an  account  of  your  impressions  as  a  member  of  the 
audience  at  Gettysburg  when  Lincoln  delivered  his  address 

(3)  Memorize   Lincoln's   "Gettysburg   Address" 

(4)  Give  a  five-minute  floor  talk  telling  the  most  important  events 
of  the  Civil  War 
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(5)  Bead  Whitman's  "Captain,  My  Captain' ' 

(6)  Play  or  sing  the  songs  written  during  the  Civil  War 

(7)  Head  accounts  of  Lincoln,  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  Farragut 

(8)  Discuss  the  topic:    The  Cost  to  Save  the  Union 

(9)  Identify  the  following  dates:    1850,   1854,   1861,  1863,   1865 
(10)   Identify:    "Mason  and  Dixon  Line".    "Of  the  people,  by  the 

people,  and  for  the  people".    "Solid  South" 

2.  How  the  problems  of  reconstruction  in  the  South  were  solved 

a.  Problems  facing  the  people  after  the  war 

(1)  Eelation  of  the  seceded  states  to  the  Union 

(2)  Conditions  in  the  South 

(3)  How  to  deal  with  the  freed  men 

b.  Plans  of  reconstruction 

(1)  Lincoln's  plan 

(2)  Johnson's  plan 

(3)  Congress'  plan 

c.  Effects 

(1)  Domination  of  situation  by  Congress — impeachment  of  the 
president;  military  rule  in  the  South;  amendments  to  the 
Constitution 

(2)  "Carpetbag"  and  "Scalawag"  governments 

(3)  Extravagance,  and  oppression  of  whites  in  the  South 

(4)  Ku  Klux  Klan  movement 

d.  Election  of  Grant 

e.  Withdrawal  of  the  federal  troops — 1877 

3.  How  the  problems  of  reconstruction  in  the  North  were  solved 

a.  Paying  for  the  Civil  War 

b.  The  Panic  of  1873 — the  Granger  Movement  and  the  greenback  ques- 

tion 

4.  How  the  West  developed  during  the  period  of  reunion 

a.  Growth  in  population 

b.  Effect  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862 

c.  The  development  of  transportation  and  communication 

d.  Extension  of  cattle  country  and  end  of  Indian  problems 

e.  Purchase  of  Alaska 

5.  How  Montana  developed  during  the  period  of  reunion;  Abbott  203-374 

a.  Government  under  territorial  organization 

b.  Provisions  made  for  education 

c.  Development    of   transportation 

d.  Settlement  of  Indian  difficulties 

e.  The  empire  of  grass,  a  bonanza  to  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  owners 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  Imagine  yourself  a  native  of  South  Carolina.  Write  a  letter 
to  your  cousin  in  Boston  describing  the  condition  in  your  state 
under  the  "carpetbag"  government. 

(2)  Account  for  the  organized  opposition  in  the  South  toward  the 
Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction 

(3)  Eead  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments, 
and  tell  the  class  what  they  provide 
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(4)  Imagine  you  are  a  newspaper  correspondent  sent  to  Promon- 
tory Point,  Utah,  to  cover  the  celebration  which  marked  the 
completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  Write  your  account 
to  be  published  for  your  paper. 

(5)  Give  a  special  report  on  William  F.  Cody 

(6)  Find  facts  that  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska 

(7)  Eead  Hough 's  " Covered  Wagon ' ' 

(8)  Debate:  Resolved,  That  Lincoln's  plan  of  reconstruction  was 
better  than  that  adopted  by  Congress 

(9)  Prove  that  the  world  is  rendered  poorer  by  war,  although  it 
may  make  certain  individuals  or  classes  richer 

(10)  Explain  when  people  came  to  make  Montana  a  permanent 
place  in  which  to  live 

(11)  List  things  done  in  the  territorial  days  of  Montana  which 
have  helped  the  state  to  go  forward 

(12)  Explain  how  railroads  have  aided  in  the„development  of  Mon- 
tana 

(13)  Discuss:  The  Indian  problem  in  Montana  and  its  solution. 
Part  of  the  class  may  take  the  side  of  the  Indian  and  part 
the  side  of  the  white  man. 

(14)  Tell  what  laws  were  passed  in  Montana  to  govern  personal 
relations  between  individuals 

(15)  Identify:  "We  will  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  us 
all  summer  •  \ 

Unit  Nine — Economic  development  and  new  political  issues — 1860-1898 

Marshall,    487-524;    Burnham,    524-526,    555-596;     Tryon    and    Lingley, 
514-549;   Halleck,  459-473;   Abbott,  377-400 
Time  allotment:    Six  weeks 

A.  Trend:    The    social,    industrial,    and    political    problems    resulting    from 
the  growth  of  big  business 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  great  railroad  systems  and  corporations  developed 

a.  Effect  of  Civil  War  upon  railroad  building 

b.  Combination  of  lesser  railroads  and  aid  given  by  the  government 

c.  Great  railroad  systems  and  their  promoters 

d.  Other   combinations — Standard   Oil,   Steel,   Copper,   and   Sugar   Re- 
fining companies 

e.  Advantages   and   disadvantages   of   big  corporations 

2.  How  immigration  has  benefitted  and  hindered  our  nation 

a.  Sources  of  early  immigration  and  reasons  for  coming 

b.  First  great  wave  of  immigration — 1S45-1860 

c.  Later  waves — character  of  immigrants 

d.  Effort  to  restrict  immigration 

e.  Part  of  immigrants  in  developing  the  nation;   problems  brought  on 
by  them 

3.  How  labor  organizations  arose  and  combined 

a.  Factors  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement 

b.  Objectives  of  the  labor  movement 

c.  Labor  organizations 

d.  Strikes,  the  weapon  of  the  unions 

e.  The  government  in  problems  of  labor 
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4.  How  five  great  problems  became  political  issues 

a.  Silver   or  gold  standard 

b.  Appointment  or  civil  service  examination 

c.  High  protective  tariff,  tariff  for  revenue  only,  or  free  trade 

d.  Trusts  or  an  equal  opportunity  for  every  man 

5.  How  Montana  became  a  strongly  established  state;  Abbott,  377-400 

a.  Admission  as  a.  state — 1889 

b.  Location   of  the   capital 

c.  Provision  for  secondary  education 

d.  Highway  construction 

e.  Protection  for  children  and  laborers 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  From  a  World  Almanac  secure  facts  on  miles  of  railroads 
built  by  decades.  Make  a  bar  graph  from  these  facts  to  show 
the  increase  of  mileage.  Make  a  similar  graph  on  immigration. 

(2)  Give  a  floor  talk  on  Samuel  Gompers,  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
and  James  J.  Hill 

(3)  Make  a  list  of  panics  from  1832  to  1894,  and  give  causes  and 
results  for  each 

(4)  Give  a  floor  talk  of  five  minutes  on  the  origin,  growth,  and 
purposes  of  the  labor  unions 

(5)  Compare  the  "spoils  system"  with  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion method  of  selecting  officials 

(6)  Eead  a  fuller  account  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion during  the  administrations  of  Hayes,  Cleveland,  and  Har- 
rison   ' 

(7)  Explain  why  the  small  business  man  should  feel  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  of  1887  and  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
of  1890  would  help  him 

(8)  Eead  Mary  Antin's  "The  Promised  Land" 

(9)  Outline  the  steps  required  for  statehood 

(10)  State  what  has  been  done  toward  solving  the  early  problems 
of  Montana  as  a  state 

(11)  Prepare  a  graph  showing  changes  in  population  of  Montana 
from  1860  to  1900 

(12)  Prepare  a  short  talk  on  the  subject:  "Montana's  special  in- 
terest in  Washington's  birthday" 

(13)  Identify:  "Gold  Standard".  "Free  Silver",  "A  public  of- 
fice is  a  public  trust".  "Open  shop".  "Boycott".  "Scabs". 
"Full  dinner  pail". 

Unit  Ten — The  United  States  in  world  affairs — 1898  to  the  present 

Marshall,    525-646;    Burnham,    524-526,    555-596;     Tryon    and    Lingley, 
577-588,  603-640;  Halleck,  434-444,  474-516;  Abbott,  427-438 
Time  allotment:     Six  weeks 

A.  Trend:    Success   in   international   affairs    established   our   country    as   a 
world  power 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  United  States  became  a  world  power 

a.  Settlement  of  controversies  over  Samoa,  Hawaii,  and  Venezuela 

b.  The  Spanish- American  war 

(1)  American  interest  in  Cuba 

(2)  Outbreak  of  the  war 
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(3)  Principal  events — Manila,  Santiago 

(4)  Effects — independence  of  Cuba;  possessions  acquired;  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  the  islands 

c.  The  Boxer   rebellion  and   friendly  terms   arranged  with   China  by 

the  United  States 
How  national  and  foreign  problems  since  1900  were  faced 

a.  Proper  standard  of  coinage  settled  by  the  Gold  Standard  Act 

b.  Expansion  favored  by  America  through  the  election 

c.  Curbing  the  influence  of  trusts 

(1)  Attitude  toward  trusts 

(2)  Suits  against  trusts  under  Eoosevelt 

(3)  Settlement  of  mining  strike 

d.  Acquisition  of  Panama  Canal  Zone;  building  of  the  canal;  effect 
of  the  canal  on  commerce;  interest  in  the  Caribbean;  purchase  of 
the  Virgin  Islands 

e.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  and  reclamation  of  lands  under 
Eoosevelt   and    Taft 

f.  Influence  of  the  government 

(1)  President  Eoosevelt  and  arbitration 

(2)  Pure  food  laws 

(3)  Greater  power  in  regulating  interstate  commerce 

(4)  Establishment  of  the  Department  of  Labor 

(5)  Clayton  Anti-Trust  and  Elkins  acts 

g.  The  tariff  question 
h.  Problems  of  finance 

(1)  Postal  savings  banks 

(2)  Federal  Eeserve  system 

(3)  Income   Tax — sixteenth   amendment 

(4)  Financing  the  World  War 

(5)  United  States  becomes  a  creditor  nation 

(6)  New  forms  of  taxation  and  increase  due  to  war  debt 

(7)  Loans  to  our  allies  in  the  World  War 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  List  the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  colonial  possessions 

(2)  Give  an  oral  report  on  the  following  topics:  "Gorgas  and  the 
Improvement  of  Sanitary  Conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone"; 
' '  Goethals  and  the  Engineering  Feats  of  the  Panama  Canal ' ' 

(3)  Locate  the  possessions  secured  since  1900  and  state  how  they 
were  secured 

(4)  Describe  some  of  the  international  problems  which  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  Panama  Canal 

(5)  Obtain  information  from  the  Pan-American  Union,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  concerning  its  activities 

(6)  Give  a  four-minute  talk  on  "Eoosevelt 'a  Fight  for  Conser- 
vation ' ' 

(7)  List  the  problems  discussed  in  the  chapters  which  are  still  prob- 
lems today.  Tell  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  solve  them. 

(8)  Explain  the  importance  of  increasing  trade  with  South  America 

(9)  Give  the  story  of  the  Spanish- American  war  in  a  three-  or 
four-minute  talk 
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(10)  Debate  the  question:  Resolved,  That  the  Philippines  should 
be  free  and  independent 

(11)  List  the  events  since  1900  which  indicate  that  the  United 
States  has  become  a  world  power 

(12)  Report  on  the  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 

(13)  Identify:  "The  strenuous  life".  "Trust  busting".  "Remem- 
ber the  Maine".  "Imperialism".  "Big  stick".  "Square 
deal". 

3.  How  our  country  entered  and  prosecuted  the  World  War 

a.  Causes,   fundamental   and   immediate 

b.  Nations  involved 

c.  Efforts  of  the  United  States  to  remain  neutral 

d.  Causes  of  America's  entry  and  declaration  of  war — 1917 

e.  Organizing  and  training  an  army 

f.  Financing  the  war;  securing  food;  relief  work 

g.  Principal  events  of  the  war 

h.  Armistice;  peace  terms;  League  of  Nations 

i.   Reconstruction  under  Coolidge,  Harding,  and  Hoover 

(1)  Returned  soldiers 

(2)  Situation  of  the  farmer  and  business  man 

(3)  Prohibition 

(4)  Limitation  of  armaments  and  outlawry  of  war 

(5)  The  World  Court 

(6)  Payment  of  debts 

(7)  Mexican  relations  and  the  Pan  American  Conference 

(8)  Prosperity  for  industry,  "slump"  for  the  farmer 

(9)  Depression  in  1929 

4.  How  Montana  helped  to  win  the  Nation's  wars;  Abbott,  427-438 
Suggested  activities 

(1)  On  an  outline  map  of  Europe,  shade  in  the  countries  that 
were  fighting  for  the  Allies.  Show  the  countries  that  were 
fighting  on  the  other  side. 

(2)  Debate:  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  join  the 
League  of  Nations. 

(3)  List  reasons  why  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  country  to  remain 
neutral  today  than  it  was  a  century  ago 

(4)  Debate:  Resolved,  That  we  should  ask  for  the  repayment  of 
our  foreign  loans. 

(5)  Explain  how  the  people  hope  that  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Washington  Conference,  and  the  World  Court  may  aid  the 
cause  of  peace 

(6)  Give  a  floor  talk  on  the  subject:  "The  effects  of  the  World 
War  on  the  American  Parmer" 

(7)  Point  out  the  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  as  a  result  of 
the  World  War 

(8)  Prom  newspapers  and  magazines  try  to  find  out  what  is  being 
suggested  to  solve  the  problem  of  relief  for  the  farmer,  of 
unemployment,  of  prohibition,  of  crime,  and  of  regulating  big 
business 

(9)  Make  a  list  of  the  things  which  the  American  soldiers  in  the 
World  War  had  to  know  about  and  do  which  the  soldiers  in 
the  Civil  War  knew  nothing  about 
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(10)  Congress  restricted  immigration  in  1917,  1921,  and  1924.  Ex- 
plain why.  Find  out  what  the  war  revealed  regarding  our 
foreign  born. 

(11)  Debate:  Eesolved,  That  all  property,  persons,  and  vocations 
should  be  drafted  in  time  of  war. 

(12)  Identify:  John  J.  Pershing,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Foch,  1917 

(13)  List  the  ways  Montana  has  contributed  toward  supporting  our 
country  in  time  of  war 

Unit  Eleven — The  victories  of  peace — 1870  to  the  present 

Marshall,  647-697;  Burnham,  524-554,  598-615;   Tryon  and  Linglev,  537- 
566,  595-602;  Halleek,  517-530;  Abbott,  441-503 
Time  allotment :  Seven  weeks 

A.  Trend:    Growth  in  economic,   social   and   cultural  conditions  which  con- 
cern our  present  and  future  welfare 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  population  has  changed  in  our  country  during  the  past  sixty 
years 

a.  Increase  in  population 

b.  Shift  from  country  to  city 

c.  Advances  made  in  the  North,  South,  and  West 

2.  How  democracy  has  grown  during  the  past  sixty  years 

a.  Freedom  in  voting  by  the  Australian  ballot 

b.  Selection  of  candidates  by  direct  primary 

c.  Initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 

d.  Direct  election  of  senators 

e.  Woman  suffrage 

3.  How  social  reforms  have  been  brought  about 

a.  Prohibition — eighteenth  amendment  and  Volstead  Act 

b.  Health  and  sanitation 

c.  Education  of  defectives  and  prison  reforms 

d.  Workmen's  compensation 

e.  Ked  Cross  and  welfare  work 

4.  How  closer  relations  have  been  brought  about 

a.  Telephone,  wireless,  television 

b.  Automobile,  airplane 

5.  How  cultural  opportunities  have  been  enlarged 

a.  Addition  and  enrichment  in  literature,  music,  art,  and  architecture 

b.  National  parks  and  forest  reserves 

c.  Healthful  outdoor  life 

6.  How  the  leading  industries  of  Montana  have  changed  in  recent  years; 
Abbott,  441-503 

a.  From  silver  to  copper  mining 

b.  Utilizing  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  water  for  power 

c.  Increased  agriculture  through  irrigation  and  dry  land  farming 

d.  Increase  in  population 

e.  Better  breeds  of  stock  and  better  seed 

f.  Playgrounds  in  Montana 

g.  Faith  in  Montana 
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Suggested  activities 

(1)  Make  a  graph  showing  the  increase   of  population  in   United 
States 

(2)  List  the  causes  for  the  shift  of  population  from  country  to  city 

(3)  Hold  a  mock  election.  Study  a  ballot. 

(4)  Discuss:  "Voting,  the  Duty  of  Every  Citizen" 

(5)  Explain  that  one  should  obey  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  from 
the  standpoint  of  health  and  self-respect 

(6)  Give  a  three-minute  floor  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Eed  Cross 

(7)  Find  out  whether  you  have  any  civil  service  workers  in  your 
community 

(8)  Explain  to  the  class  what  is  meant  by  "social  legislation" 

(9)  Give    a    three-minute    talk    on    "My    Idea    of    an    Everyday 
Patriot ' ' 

(10)  Tell  about  the  services  rendered  by  Pasteur,  Bell,  Edison, 
Clara  Barton,  Frances  E.  Willard,  Mary  Lyon,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  Madame  Curie 

(11)  Eead  one  of  Mark  Twain's  books 

(12)  Find  pictures  of  modern  homes  and  beautiful  public  buildings 

(13)  List  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Montana  since  1870 

(14)  Give  a  five-minute  talk  on  the  future  possibilities  of  Montana 

(15)  Explain  how  the  name  "Treasure  State"  fits  Montana 

(16)  State  how  the  work  begun  by  the  pioneers  of  Montana  can  be 
carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  today 

Unit  Twelve — Review  of  American  and  Montana  history 

Time  allotment:   Three  weeks 

A.  "Unless  this  country  is  made  a  good  place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in,  it 
won't  be  a  good  place  for  any  of  us  to  live  in." — Eoosevelt 

B.  Minimum  essentials 

1.  The  historical  personages  named  in  the  activities  for  each  unit 

2.  Essential  facts  about: 

Magna  Charta  Missouri  Compromise 

House  of  Burgesses  Monroe  Doctrine 

Mayflower  Compact  Tariff  of  Abominations 

New  England  Confederation  South  Carolina  Nullification 

The  Albany  Congress  Compromise  of  1850 

Stamp  Act  Fugitive  Slave  Law 

The  Stamp  Act  Congress  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 

Boston  Tea  Party  Civil  Service  Eeform  Act 

The  First  and  Second  Continental  Homestead  Law 

Congresses  Emancipation  Proclamation 

Declaration  of  Independence  Interstate  Commerce  Act 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  Sherman  Anti- Trust  Law 

Ordinance  of  1787  Chinese  Exclusion  Law 

Constitutional  Convention  Naturalization  Law 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States      Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 

Bill  of  Eights  Smith  Hughes  Act 

Hamilton 's  Tariff  Underwood  Tariff 

Louisiana  Purchase  Pension  Law 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  Income  Tax  Law 

Kentucky  and  Virginia  Eesolutions  League  of  Nations 

Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts  World  Court 
Hartford  Convention 
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3.  Location  and  historical  significance  of: 


Genoa 

Yorktown 

Santiago 

St.  Augustine 

Cumberland  Eoad         Manila 

Jamestown 

Erie  Canal 

The  Hague 

Plymouth 

New  Orleans 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Quebec 

Mexico 

Verdun 

Boston 

Fort  Sumter 

Chateau  Thierry 

Lexington  and  Concord 

Bichmond 

Argonne 

Bunker  Hill 

Vicksburg 

Versailles 

Saratoga 

Appomattox 

Fort  Benton 

Philadelphia 

Santa  Fe 

Virginia  City 

Valley  Forge 

Oregon  Trail 

Custer  Battlefield 

4 

Growth  and  expansion  of  the  United  States 

5 

Inventions  and  discoveries 

alphabet 

sewing  machine 

airplane 

printing 

cable 

automobile 

steamboat 

wireless 

moving  picture 

cotton  gin 

phonograph 

revolver 

locomotive 

vulcanization  of  rubber      radio 

telegraph 

power  loom 

ether 

telephone 

x-ray 

radium 

harvester 

electric  light 

insulin 

6 

Panics  and  hard  times: 

1837,  1873,  1893, 

1907,  1923,  1929 

7. 

Political  parties 

Federalist 

Bepublican 

Progressive 

Democratic 

Populist 

Socialist 

Whig 

Greenback 

Farmer-Labor 

Liberty 

Prohibition 

8 

Significance  of  the  foil 

jwing  dates: 

1000 

*1607 

•1781 

♦1812                 *1861-1865 

*1492 

1619 

*1783 

*1820                  *1863 

1513 

*1620 

*1787 

*1823                    1889 

1519-21 

1763 

*1789 

*1846                    1898 

1565 

*1776 

*1803 

*1850                    1917 

Dates  starred  are  listed  by  the  American   Historical  Association   as 
being  significant 

V.  Standards  of  Attainment 

1.  Knowledge  of  personages,  places,  events,  and  dates  given  in  the  min- 
imum essentials 

2.  Knowledge  of  a  fairly  adequate  historical  vocabulary 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  forces  and  movements  in  our  history 

4.  Knowledge  of  our  present  industrial  and  economic  conditions 

5.  Feeling  of  respect  for  law  and  the  necessity  for  law  enforcement 

6.  Knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  an  American  citizen 

7.  Desire  to  participate  in  the  duties  of  active  citizenship 

8.  Development  of  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  patriotism 

9.  An  attitude  of  tolerance  and  respect  toward  all  people  guided  by  the 
ideals  of  truth  and  fair  play 

10.  Appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  settling  all  international  disputes 
by  arbitration 

11.  Habit  of  inquiring  into  reasons  that  govern  political  action 

12.  Desire  for  an  intelligent  and  dignified  presentation  of  issues  in  politi- 
cal campaigns 
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13.  Devotion  to  American  ideals 

14.  Ability  to   gather,   evaluate,   select,   and   organize   knowledge   bearing 
on  historical  questions  for  the  solution  of  problems 

15.  Habit  of  using  available  sources  of  information 

16.  Greater  enjoyment  in  reading  historical  literature 

VI.  Tests 

A.  Informal  tests 

For  illustrations  the  teacher  is  referred  to  those  given  for  the  geography 
course. 

B.  Standardized  tests 

1.  Denny-Nelson  History  Tests,  Forms  A  and  B.  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 

2.  Gregory  Test  in  American  History,  Tests  I-V,  Forms  A  and  B  of 
each.  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  Bureau  of  Administrative  Research  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

3.  Hahn  Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  of  Children  in  History.  Grades  VII 
and  VIII.  H.  H.  Hahn,  State  Normal  School,  Wayne,  Nebraska 

4.  Harlan  Test  of  Information  in  History.  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

5.  Iowa  Test  of  General  Information  in  American  History.  Grades  VII 
and  VIII.  Bureau  of  Educational  Eesearch  and  Service,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

6.  Pressey-Richards  Test  for  the  Understanding  of  American  History. 
Grades  VI-VII1.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois 

7.  Van  Wagenen  American  History  Scales,  Grades  VI-VIII.  Information 
Scales  A  and  B ;  Thought  Scales  A  and  B ;  Character  Judgment  Scales 
A  and  B.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
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COURSE  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

General  Suggestions 

Introductory  Statement 

Geography,  history,  and  civics  are  the  subjects  known  as  the  social  studies. 
If  geography,  history,  and  civics  be  taught  as  separate  and  distinct  sub- 
jects, or  by  the  method  known  as  the  traditional  way,  then  there  will  not  be 
another  separate  and  distinct  class  known  as  social  studies,  in  which  these 
three  subjects  are  combined.  If  the  three  subjects  of  history,  geography,  and 
civics  be  combined  into  one  subject  known  as  social  studies  as  much  time 
will  then  be  given  to  this  subject  on  the  recitation  and  study  programs  as 
would  be  given  to  history,  geography,  and  civics  if  they  were  taught  separ- 
ately— the  traditional  way. 

Therefore,  this  course  of  study  presents  these  three  ways  by  which  geography, 
history,  and  civics  may  be  taught.  Each  teacher  may  take  his  choice  of 
which  of  the  three  ways  he  chooses  for  his  school: 

First — The  traditional  way.  Geography,  history,  and  civics  is  each  taught 
separately,  as  a  distinct  subject. 

Second — The  social  studies  way.  Geography,  history,  and  civics  are  taught 
together  as  one  subject.  If  these  three  subjects  are  taught  together  they 
should  be  given  as  much  time  as  is  given  to  all  three  of  them  when  taught 
separately. 

Third — The  combination  way.  Social  studies  way  in  grades  one,  two,  and 
three;  traditional  way  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six;  social  studies  way  in 
grades  seven  and  eight. 

II.  Teaching  Suggestions 

A.  Procedure 

The  old  and  well-tried  methods — good  story  telling,  textbook  study  with 
special  reports  and  outside  reading — will  bring  excellent  results,  if  well 
conducted;  but  certain  modern  procedures  are  especially  useful  in  culti- 
vating initiative  and  personality.  These  are  briefly  discussed  under 
' '  Teaching  Suggestions ' '  in  the  courses  for  history  and  geography.  It 
is  true  that  at  times  pure  geography  will  be  taught  but  the  geography 
has  a  definite  motive — to  explain  how  men  work  together  to  secure  life's 
needs.  There  will  be  times  when  pure  history  will  be  taught  but  again 
it  is  to  explain  how  men  work  together  to  provide  the  things  which 
further  their  social  well-being.  Following  every  unit. of  work,  the  teacher 
should  devise  checks  to  make  certain  that  the  subject  matter  is  really 
learned. 

B.  Current  reading 

The  reading  of  magazines  and  newspapers  should  be  a  daily  occurrence. 
The  use  of  papers,  such  as  Current  Events,  Loose  Leaf  Topics,  and 
World  News,  will  interest  the  child  to  read  special  articles  in  magazines 
and  newspapers.  It  is  important  that  the  topics  assigned  are  really 
digested  and  that  they  be  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  child  or  there  will 
be  little  true  interest  and  inspiration. 

C.  Activities 

The  course  is  planned  to  encourage  the  use  of  activities.  Suggestions  are  * 
given  in  each  unit  or  sub-unit.  An  excellent  classification  of  activities 
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is  given  in  the  Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence, 
as  follows: 

1.  Class  discussions  and  report — The  preparation  of  reports  for  groups 
and  the  class  involves  selection  of  worthwhile  facts  and  their  ar- 
rangement. The  weighing  and  consideration  of  information  is  valuable 
training. 

2.  Solving  problems — Problems  involve  research  and  investigation.  In 
solving  problems  a  great  variety  of  pupil  activities  has  been  suggested. 
Pupils  learn  by  doing.  The  solutions  of  problems  are  presented  by 
pupils  to  a  group  or  a  class.  The  results  are  judged  and  checked  by 

•  the  class ;   the  final  solution  has  the  nature  of  a  summary  which  is 
considered  essential  and  should  call  for  drill. 

3.  Journeys  and  field  trips — Opportunities  for  first-hand  observation, 
collection  of  materials  and  leadership  of  groups.  Local  field  trips 
about  the  school  are  especially  emphasized  in  lower  grades. 

4.  Handwork — Through  the  various  types  of  handwork  pupils  are  led  to 
express  and  analyze  their  problems.  (Posters,  booklets,  models,  graphs, 
charts,  and  toys.) 

5.  Games — Used  to  aid  drill  and  put  into  action  information  acquired. 
Dissected  maps,  aeroplane  journeys,  etc. 

6.  Dramatization — From  simple  impromptu  acting  to  carefully  planned 
presentations  of  a  large  unit 

7.  Special  readings — Selections  that  present  the  most  active  and  inter- 
esting high  lights  of  the  teaching  unit 

8.  Map  exercises — Provide  for  drill  in  location  and  repetition  of  places 
used.  Blank  wall  and  small  desk  maps  are  used  constantly  in  fixing 
ideas  of  location.  Blank,  globe  and  blackboard  outline  maps  are 
essential. 

9.  Summaries — To  provide  drill  upon  the  essential  facts.  To  state  clearly 
any  principles  discovered.  To  clinch  the  application  of  important 
facts. 

To  these  may  be  added: 

10.  Sandtable  and  bulletin  board  work 

11.  Making  friezes,  movies,  book  reports,  talks,  lists,  a  school  museum 

12.  Preparing  programs,  pageants,  debates,  questions 

13.  Singing  songs  and  playing  records 

14.  Writing  letters,  diaries,  poems,  editorials,  travelogs  of  imaginary  trips 

15.  Studying  pictures,  slides,  stereoscopes 

16.  Drawing  cartoons,  imaginative  pictures,  plans,  designs 

17.  Collecting  pictures,  poems,  sayings,  articles  for  exhibit 

18.  Dressing  dolls  in  period  and  national  costumes 

19.  Having  a  school  newspaper 

20.  Planting  seeds 

21.  Forming  clubs 

22.  Exchanging  bulletins  with  foreign  countries  through  the  Junior  Eed 
Cross 

D.  Materials 

The  schoolroom  should  be  equipped  with  types  of  materials  which  will 
aid  in  making  the  subjects  real.  Many  of  the  activities  call  for  the  use 
of  such  materials.  Schools  should  be  supplied  with : 

1.  Sandtable 

2.  Maps — political,  physical,  historical,  outline 

3.  Globe 
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4.  Eeference  books  and  encyclopedias 

5.  Magazines  and  newspapers 

6.  Bulletin  board 

7.  Illustrative  material  such  as  pictures,  models 

8.  Filing  cases 

9.  Kulers,  scissors,  paste,  colored  chalk,  plasticine,  clay,  poster  paper 

E.  Time  allotment 

The  time  to  be  devoted  to  Social  Studies  will  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  grades  in  school.  In  general  it  should  be  equivalent  to  the  time 
given  to  geography,  history,  and  civics. 

III.  General  Aims 

A.  To  create  a  sympathetic  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  as  they  are  confronted  with  problems,  internal  and  external, 
which  have  grown  out  of  historical,  geographical,  and  political  factors 

B.  To  give  children  that  geographical  and  historical  background  which  will 
assist  in  the  understanding  of  many  problems  of  the  past  and  the  present 

C.  To  give  the  child  an  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  nations  in 
this  day  of  almost  instantaneous  communication  and  rapid  transportation 

D.  To  lead  the  child  to  find  out  why  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
have  developed  different  types  of  civilization 

E.  To  show  the  great  need  for  the  conservation  of  the  world's  human  and 
material  resources 

F.  To  show  how  to  work  together  in  contributing  to  the  solution  of  a  common 
problem 

G.  To  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  various  social  groups  of  which 
one  is  a  member 

H.  To  develop  the  citizenship  qualities  of  tolerance  and  open-mindedness 

I.  To  develop  the  ability  to  use  tools  of  various  kinds,  such  as  maps,  graphs, 
encyclopedias,  and  reference  books 

J.  To  make  the  child  familiar  with  the  social  studies  material  found  in 
current  magazines  and  newspapers 


Grades  One,  Two,  and  Three 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

Upon  entering  school  the  child's  social  world  expands.  He  encounters  new 
situations,  he  engages  in  more  varied  activity,  and,  as  he  is  led  to  interpret 
the  world  about  him,  he  acquires  much  information  about  history,  geography, 
nature,  and  citizenship.  The  social  studies  work  should  be  a  means  of 
acquainting  the  child  with  his  environment,  of  teaching  him  to  observe 
closely  and  interpret  what  he  sees,  of  arousing  interest  through  activities 
and  language. 

Experiences  common  to  all  normal  children  bearing  on  the  social  studies 
should  be  utilized  in  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  the  understanding  of  the 
material  studied  now  and  later,  and  in  order  to  insure  the  development  of 
certain  attitudes  and  appreciations  which  are  of  great  importance  in  de- 
termining the  child's  present  and  later  understanding  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
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II.  Teaching  Suggestions 

If  child  purposing  is  to  be  encouraged,  some  large  units  involving  pupil 
planning  and  executing  which  afford  correlation  with  language  reading,  art, 
and  arithmetic  are  essential.  Hence,  following  every  unit  are  given  activities 
from  which  to  choose.  This  capitalizes  the  child's  desire  to  know,  to  do,  and 
to  possess. 

In  the  first  three  grades  the  social  studies  may  well  form  the  center  around 
which  a  large  part  of  the  activities  are  grouped.  Thus  handwork,  conversa- 
tion, reading,  numbers,  can  all  grow  out  of  the  various  topics  and  activities 
suggested  in  the  outline. 

For  a  beginning  study,  the  things  most  familiar  should  be  chosen.  These 
or  some  experience  can  serve  as  an  approach  to  the  units  of  work.  Most  of 
the  child's  interests  prior  to  entering  school  have  been  centered  in  the 
home.  This  interest  should  be  widened  at  school  to  lead  to  a  realization  that 
the  home  is  a  unit  of  a  larger  social  group. 

The  language  used  by  the  teacher  must  be  within  the  understanding  of  the 
pupils.  Scientific  terms  should  be  explained  when  the  need  arises.  The  work 
in  class  should  be  natural  and  informal.  Group  discussions  should  be  held  on 
topics,  and  the  pupils  be  led  to  do  a  large  share  of  the  talking.  Every  con- 
versation period  should  be  a  lesson  in  good  expression. 
The  following  plan  is  given  as  a  help  in  developing  a  unit  of  work: 

A.  Teacher   preparation 

1.  Determine  from  the  subject  matter  outline  the  material  best  fitted 
for  the  time  available 

2.  Eead  widely  to  gain  facts  to  supplement  the  child's  information 

3.  Make  all  available  materials  ready  for  use 

4.  Watch  for  chance  points  of  contact,  or  carefully  plan  an  approach 
to  the  unit  selected  through  the  use  of  pictures,  objects,  or  children's 
experiences 

B.  Class  work 

1.  Draw  from  the  children  all  they  know  concerning  the  work  by  informal 
discussion 

2.  Encourage  children  to  ask  questions 

3.  Tell  stories  so  the  incident  is  realistic  and  full  of  action 

4.  Plan  with  the  children  the  methods,  sources  of  information,  and 
activities  to  be  used  in  solving  the  problems  set 

5.  Summarize  the  unit  by  having  a  frieze,  booklet,  program,  movie,  ex- 
hibit, or  sandtable  project 

No  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  all  the  work  suggested  or  to  use  all  the 
aids  listed.  The  type  and  amount  of  work. to  be  accomplished  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  number  of  grades  in  school  and  the  varying  ability  of 
the  class. 

III.  Specific  Aims 

A.  To   instill   ideals   of  willing   service   and  personal   responsibility   in   the 
activities  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community 

B.  To  develop  right  attitudes  and  desirable  habits  which  are  necessary  in 
meeting  the  common  needs  of  life 

C.  To  give  the  child  an  appreciation  of  the  contributions  made  by  others 
to  his  welfare 

D.  To  help  the  child  gain  worthwhile  experiences 
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E.  To  aid  him  in  interpreting  the  physical  world  and  the  society  in  which 
he  lives 

F.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  man  has  advanced  from  primitive 
life  to  the  life  of  today 

G.  To  give  the  child  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  public  holidays 
and  why  we  celebrate  them 

H.  To  make  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time 

IV.  Brief  Outline  of  Units  for  the  Primary  Grades 

Grade  One 

A.  Home  life — How  the  family  works  and  plays 

B.  School  life — How  the  school  works  and  plays 

C.  Community    life — Dependence    of    home    upon    community    for    its    food, 
clothing,  and  shelter 

D.  Desirable  character  traits 

E.  Special  days 

Grade  Two 

A.  Community  life — Interdependence  relative  to  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
recreation 

B.  Desirable  character  traits 

C.  School  life — How  the  school  works  and  plays 

D.  Primitive  people — Indians  and  Eskimos 

E.  Special  days 

Grade  Three 

A.  Local    pioneer    history — First    and    later    people    to    arrive;    first    town 
and  its  growth;   desirable  character  traits  of  the  pioneers 

B.  Primitive  life — Indians  and  Eskimos;  their  desirable  character  traits 

Primitive  life  of  long  ago — Tree  Dwellers,   Cave  Dwellers,  Lake  Dwell- 
ers, Pastoral,  and  Agricultural  people 
Desert  and  tropical  life 
Desirable  character  traits  of  primitive  peoples 

C.  Communication  and  transportation 

D.  Special  days  and  citizenship 

V.  Time  Allotment  and  Organization 

No  time  allotment  has  been  set  for  this  subject.  It  is  suggested  that  at 
least  one  period  of  twenty  minutes  a  week  be  devoted  to  Social  Studies  out- 
side of  the  time  given  to  correlation  with  art,  language,  arithmetic,  and 
work  given  for  special  days  by  the  entire  school.  Schools  having  but  a  few 
pupils  should  provide  a  regular  period  each  day  on  the  program  for  Social 
Studies.  The  teacher  should  plan  as  definitely  to  bring  in  experiences  that 
will  correlate  this  work  as  she  plans  for  her  other  activities. 
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Grade  One 

Unit  One — Home  life 

A.  How  the  family  works  and  plays 

1.  Father's  work 

Lead  children  to  tell  about  father's  work 

a.  At  home :  Takes  part  in  training  children ;  cares  for  lawn,  repairs ; 
makes  garden ;  takes  care  of  auto ;  tends  furnace ;  does  chores ;  other 
heavy  work 

b.  Away  from  home :  Provides  for  the  needs  of  the  family — food, 
clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  light,  protection,  education,  amusement 

c.  With  welfare  groups :  Takes  part  in  activities  of  clubs ;  acts  on 
committees ;  pays  dues ;  works  for  welfare  of  community 

2.  Mother's  work 

Lead  the  children  to  tell  about  mother 's  work 

a.  At  home:  Trains  and  takes  care  of  the  children;  keeps  home  clean, 
comfortable,  and  attractive;  secures  and  prepares  food;  buys  and 
keeps  clothes  clean;  sews  and  mends;  tends  to  the  sick 

b.  With  welfare  groups:  Takes  part  in  community  activities;  acts 
on  committees ;  pays  dues ;  supports  programs  for  community  better- 
ment 

3.  Children's  work 

Lead  children  to  tell  of  the  work  they  do 

a.  For  father :  Help  with  chores ;  run  errands ;  save  food,  clothes, 
books,  pencils,  paper,  etc. 

b.  For  mother:  Set  table;  wipe  dishes;  take  care  of  baby;  pick  up 
playthings;  hang  up  wraps;  run  errands;  dress  and  undress  them- 
selves; take  care  of  clothes;  feed  pets 

c.  For  relatives  in  the  home:  Run  errands,  be  thoughtful  and  respect- 
ful to  them 

d.  For  themselves  and  one  another :  Help  dress  and  undress ;  brush 
teeth;  keep  body,  face,  hands,  and  nails  clean;  keep  hair  combed; 
keep  well;  observe  rules  of  safety 

e.  For  home  and  community 

Development  of  desirable  character  traits.    (See  Character  Educa- 
tion.) 

(1)  Kindness 

(2)  Honesty  and  truthfulness 

(3)  Courtesy  and  politeness 

(4)  Obedience  and  respect  for  public  property 

(5)  Self-control  and  perseverance 

(6)  Justice,  fairness,  and  respect  for  rights  of  others 

(7)  Sportsmanship  and  fair  play 

(8)  Courage 

(9)  Gratitude  and  appreciation 

(10)  Thrift  and  industry 

(11)  Neatness  and  cleanliness 

(12)  Loyalty  and  patriotism 

4.  Family  pleasures 

Lead  children  to  tell  of  the  "good  times"  their  families  have  enjoyed 
together : 
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a.  Indoor  and  outdoor  games,  picnics,  hikes,  trips,  reading,  music, 
stories,  pictures,  movies,  visiting,  observing  various  holidays, 
circuses 

b.  How  children  can  contribute 

c.  How  health  contributes 

d.  Eecreation  of  father  and  mother 
5.  Pets  and  other  animals 

Lead  children  to  tell  about: 

a.  Kindness  to  animals 

b.  Care  and  use  of  animals 

c.  Stories  of  animals  and  pets 
B.  Activities 

1.  Construct  doll  house  or  play  house  to  represent  the  home.  Make  toy 
furniture.  See  Art  Course,  October.  Study  home  life  and  develop 
character  traits  as  project  progresses. 

2.  Discuss  and  dramatize  children's  home  duties,  such  as  setting  the 
table 

3.  Make  posters  or  booklets 

4.  Draw  or  find  pictures  illustrating  activities  in  the  home 

5.  Read  and  memorize  poems,  nursery  rhymes,  proverbs,  slogans,  quota- 
tions 

6.  Read  and  tell  stories 

7.  Make  sandtable  scenes  of  some  phase  of  home  life 

8.  Carry  out  health  rules 

Unit  Two— School  life 

A.  How  the  school  works  and  plays 

1.  Teacher's  work 

a.  Teaching  and  guidance 

b.  Guarding  the  safety  of  children 

c.  Looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  school 

2.  Children's  work 

a.  Learning  lessons  and  abiding  by  rules 

b.  Helping  to  maintain  order  in  schoolroom  and  on  schoolgrounds 

(1)  Hanging  up  wraps,  keeping  floor  and  grounds  free  of  papers, 
keeping  desks  in  order 

(2)  Helping  to  improve  appearance  of  room  with  flowers,  plants, 
and  well-arranged  bulletin  boards 

(3)  Keeping    off    grass,    planting    flowers,    preserving    trees    and 
shrubs 

c.  Observing  safety  rules 

d.  Working  for  the  honor  of  the  school  and  community 
Development  of  desirable  character  traits.  See  Citizenship  Through 
Character  Education. 

3.  School  pleasures 

a.  Parties,  programs,  picnics,  excursions 

b.  Making  gifts  for  parents  and  for  poor  children 

c.  Indoor  and  outdoor  games  and  exercises 

d.  Reading,  singing,  listening  to  music 
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the  separate  courses  for  those  subjects  for  more  detailed  suggestions.  The 
units  for  geography  for  the  fourth  grade  are  reorganized  to  give  the  history 
material  a  seasonal  setting.  The  story  of  the  Pilgrims  will  be  enjoyed  more 
fully  if  learned  during  the  Thanksgiving  season.  Emphasis  should  be  given 
also  to  traits  of  character  which  the  pioneers  and  leaders  showed  and  which 
were  necessary  to  meet  the  problems  of  living. 

II.  Teaching  Suggestions 

The  course  is  planned  to  encourage  the  use  of  problems  and  of  activities.  It 
is  organized  around  large  units  which  are  subdivided  into  smaller  units  and 
problems.  Geographic  factors  form  the  core  of  the  material.  The  related 
history  is  presented  as  the  needs  require.  However,  the  motive  for  both  sub- 
jects is  the  same,  to  explain  how  men  work  together  to  secure  the  necessities 
of  life  and  how  they  work  together  to  provide  those  needs  which  further 
the  welfare  of  the  group.  For  procedures,  the  teacher  is  referred  to  "Pro- 
cedure" in  the  courses  for  Grades  Four,  Five,  and  Six. 

Eeferenee  books  should  be  placed  where  the  children  will  always  have  ready 
access  to  them,  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  use  them. 


Grade  Four 

I.  Specific  Aims 

A.  To  have  the  child  realize  that  man's  basic  needs,  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  transportation,  are  the  same,  that  there  is  only  a  difference  in  the 
kind  and  in  the  method  of  securing  them 

B.  To  lead  the  child  to  appreciate  that  the  supply  and  means  of  securing 
the  basic  needs  are  determined  by  the  proportion  in  which  air,  sun,  soil, 
and  water  are  provided 

C.  To  develop  a  fair  understanding  of  the  size  of  the  earth  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  larger  land  masses  and  bodies  of  water,  and  the  most  important 
rivers,  mountains,   and   cities  in  the   regions   studied 

D.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  conditions  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  exploration  of  the  new  world 

E.  To  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  leading  characters  in  our  early  history, 
and  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  services  rendered  our  country 
by  them 

F.  To  develop  the  imagination  through  pictures,  description,  and  illustrative 
stories 

G.  To  teach  the  meaning  of  symbols  used  on  maps  and  on  globes,  and  how 
to  use  books 

H.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  a  history  and  geography  vocabulary 

I.  To  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading  history  and  geography  stories 

II.  Texts 

Halleck  and  Frantz,  Founders  of  Our  Nation 

Atwood,  Thomas,  and  Hart,  Home  Life  in  Far-Away  Lands 

III.  Outline  for  Study 

Note:    Units  Ten,  Fifteen,  Seventeen,  and  Eighteen  may  be  omitted  if 
time  is  limited. 
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Unit  One — Traveling  to  distant  lands 

Time  allotment:  Two  weeks 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Look  at  the  pictures  for  the  first  unit  in  the  geography  text 

2.  Let  children  tell  about  trips  they  have  made  or  would  like  to  make 

3.  Discuss  modes  of  travel  used  today  and  whether  they  were  always  used 

4.  Tell  a  travel  story 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  to  get  ready  for  traveling 
Information  travelers  should  have 

a.  Means  of  travel 

b.  Directions 

c.  Shape  and  size  of  the  earth 

2.  Who  the  first  great  world  travelers  were 

a.  Fernando  Magellan 

(1)  His  voyage,  the  first  one  around  the  world 

(2)  His  route  around  the  world 

(3)  His  establishment  of  proof  that  the  earth  is  round 

(4)  Number  of  years  since  his  voyage 

(5)  Time  required  for  Magellan's  trip  compared  with  time  to  make 
one  today  by  boat  and  by  airplane 

b.  Sir  Francis  Drake 

(1)  His  adventures  on  the  sea 

(2)  His  route  around  the  world 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Find  pictures  of  different  modes  of  transportation 

2.  Make  a  collection  illustrating  different  kinds  of  maps 

3.  Play  you  are  captain.    Give  orders  to  point  or  walk  in  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  directions. 

4.  Play  a  matching  game  locating  and  naming  oceans  and  continents 

5.  Find  pictures  of  far-away  lands 

6.  Trace  Magellan's  voyage  on  a  globe 

7.  Name  the  oceans  over  which  Magellan  sailed 

8.  Dramatize  the  knighting  of  Drake 

9.  Tell  what   Magellan   and  Drake   accomplished 

10.  Tell  how  people  work  together  to  enable  one  to  make  a  long  trip 

Unit  Two — A  visit  to  Belgian  Congo 

Time  allotment:    Two  weeks 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Kead  or  tell  a  jungle  story 

2.  Show  pictures  of  animals  which  come  from  the  Congo  region 

3.  Discuss  a  jungle  movie  which  the  children  have  seen 

4.  Show  slides  on  jungle  life 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  to  travel  to  Belgian  Congo 

a.  Location  of  Belgian  Congo 

b.  Route  of  travel  from  one's  own  home 
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c.  Direction  of  travel 

d.  Means  of  transportation 

e.  Sailing  port 

2.  How  the  natives  of  Belgian  Congo  live 

Their  food,  clothing,   shelter,  means  of  travel,  recreations  and  ways 
of  making  a  living  as  related  to  the  natural  environment. 
(See  Unit  Two,  Geography  Four.) 

3.  How  we  came  to  have  people  from  the  Belgian  Congo  in  our  country. 
Importation  of  slaves. 

4.  How  the  plant  and  animal  life  is  adapted  to  the  natural  environment 

5.  How  the  sun  and  the  seasons  change  during  the  year 

Unit  Three — A  visit  to  China 

Time  allotment:    One  week 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

See  approaches  for  Unit  Fourteen,  Geography,  Grade  Four. 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  to  travel  to  China 

a.  Location  of  China 

b.  Route  of  travel  from  home 

c.  Direction  of  travel 

d.  Means  of  transportation 

e.  Sailing  port 

f.  Stopping  at  the  "crossroads  of  the  Pacific" 

2.  How  people  live  in  a  very  old,  densely  populated  country 
(See  Geography,  Grade  Four.) 

a.  Their  needs  as  related  to  the  natural  environment 

b.  Their  industry  and  thrift 

c.  Their  present  tendency  to   advance 

d.  Help  our  country  has  given  to  China 

3.  Who  the  first  visitor  was  to  China 
Marco  Polo 

a.  His  travels  and  life  among  the  Chinese 

b.  His  book  of  travels,  and  interest  created  by  it 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Have  a  Chinese  program 

2.  Collect  pictures  and  articles  for  a  Chinese  exhibit 

3.  Draw  a  Chinese  houseboat,  a  Chinese  farmer's  home,  Chinese  boys  and 
girls  in  costume 

4.  List  the  qualities  which  the  Chinese  have  to  make  a  living  in  a  crowded 
country 

5.  Imagine  you  are  Marco  Polo.  Tell  about  your  book  of  travels. 

6.  Play  the  games  described  in  Units  Seven  and  Twelve  for  Geography, 
Grade  Four 

Unit  Four — The  Mediterranean  lands 

Time  allotment :    Six  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  people  live  in  a  land  of  warm,  moist  winters  and  hot,  dry  summers 
a.  Their  needs  as  related  to  the  natural  environment 
(See  Unit  Twelve,  Geography,  Grade  Four.) 
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b.  Their  early  civilization 

c.  Their  winter  resorts 

2.  Why  our  country  is  interested  in  Italy  and  Spain 

a.  Columbus 

(1)  Born  in  Italy  over  four  hundred  years  ago 

(2)  His  interest  in  Marco  Polo's  book  of  travels 

(3)  His  desire  to  find  a  new  way  to  India 

(4)  His  success  after  many  attempts  in  securing  aid  from  Spain 

(5)  His  voyage  and  great  discovery 

(6)  People  whom  he  found  in  the  new  land 
Indians 

Life,  distribution,  and  contributions  made  by  them 

b.  Other  people  who  followed  Columbus  from  Spain 

(1)  Magellan,   Balboa,   Ponce   de  Leon,   Cortez,   Pizarro,   De   Soto, 
Coronado 

(2)  Settlement  of  St.  Augustine — 1565 
B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  activities  listed  for  Unit  Twelve,  Geography,  Grade  Four,  and  Units 
One  and  Two,  History,  Grade  Four 

2.  Explain  how  the  people  of  the  Mediterranean  lands  depend  upon  others 
to  make  a  living 

3.  Tell  how  Columbus  depended  upon  others  to  make  his  voyage  across 
the  ocean 

4.  Exchange  bulletins  with  Greece  through  the  Junior  Red  Cross 

Unit  Five — A  visit  to  Holland 

Time  allotment:     Two  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  people  live  in  a  lowland  country 

a.  Their  needs  as  related  to  the  natural  environment 
(See  Unit  Nine,  Geography,  Grade  Four.) 

b.  Their  thrift  and  industry 

c.  Their  principal  seaports  and  possessions 

2.  Why  our  country  is  interested  in  Holland 

a.  Pilgrims 

(1)  Their  home  in  Holland 

(2)  Their  final  home  in  America — 1620 

(a)  Reasons  for  coming 

(b)  Place  of  settlement 

(c)  Homes  built  by  the  Pilgrims 

(d)  Hardships  endured 

(e)  Relations  with  the  Indians 

(f)  Making  a  living  in  the  new  land 

(g)  The  first  Thanksgiving  day  in  America 
(h)  Work  of  Miles  Standish 

(3)  Their  courage,  determination,  faith,  neighborliness 

b.  Henry  Hudson 

(1)  His  discovery  of  the  Hudson  river 

(2)  His  discovery  followed  by  the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam 
(a)  Reasons  for  making  the  settlement 
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(b)  Place  of  settlement 

(c)  Purchase  of  Manhattan 

(d)  Making  a  living  in  New  Amsterdam 

(e)  Peter  Stuyvesant 

(f)  Capture  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the  English 
B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  List  the  modes  of  travel  used  in  Holland  today;  the  modes  used  by 
the  Pilgrims 

2.  Make  a  frieze  or  movie  illustrating  interesting  facts  in  the  life  of  the 
Dutch;  in  the  life  of  the  Pilgrims;  in  the  life  of  the  settlers  of  New 
Amsterdam 

3.  Show  ways  by  which  the  Dutch  work  together  to  make  a  living 

4.  Prepare  a  Thanksgiving  program 

5.  Study  "The  Mill  at  Wyk",  by  Euysdael  and  "Pilgrims  Going  to 
Church",  by  Boughton 

6.  Make  a  Holland  scene  on  the  sandtable;  the  village  at  Plymouth 

7.  Dramatize  the  First  Thanksgiving,  Samoset  visiting  the  Pilgrims,  and 
the  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island 

8.  Read  a  Pilgrim  story ;  a  Dutch  story 

9.  Play  Dutch  music  on  the  victrola — The  Clock  Store,  The  Hungry  Wind- 
mill 

10.  Tell  the  story  of  Miles  Standish  and  Peter  Stuyvesant 

11.  Explain  why  the  Pilgrims  and  early  Dutch  came  to  America 

12.  Give  ways  in  which  the  Pilgrims  cooperated  with  one  another 

Unit  Six — Other  people  who  came  to  discover  and  to  make  homes  in 
America 

Time  allotment :    Two  weeks 
A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  English  tried  to  find  a  way  to  India 

a.  John  Cabot  and  his  discoveries 

b.  Francis  Drake   (for  locational  emphasis) 

2.  How  the  first  settlers  lived  at  Jamestown — 1607 

a.  Reasons  for  coming  to  America 

b.  Character  of  the  first  colonists — John  Smith 

c.  Hardships 

d.  Relations  with  the  Indians 

e.  Arrival  of  later  colonists 

3.  How  the  Puritans  lived  in  Massachusetts 

a.  Reasons  for   coming  to  America 

b.  Place  of  settlement 

c.  John  Winthrop,  the  leader 

d.  Occupations  for  making  a  living 

e.  Religious  life  in  the  colony — John  Eliot 

f.  Homes  and  schools 

g.  Relations  with  the  Indians 

4.  How  the  settlers  lived  in  Maryland 

a.  Reasons  for  coming  to  Maryland 

b.  Lord  Baltimore,  the  leader 

c.  Life  among  the  colonists 

d.  Relations  with  the  Indians 
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5.  How  the  settlers  lived  in  Pennsylvania 

a.  Eeasons  for  coming  to  Pennsylvania 

b.  William  Penn,  the  leader 

c.  Character  of  the  colonists 

d.  Life  of  the  colonists 

e.  Kelations  with  the  Indians 

6.  How  the  settlers  lived  in  Georgia 

a.  Eeasons  for  coming  to  America 

b.  Oglethorpe,  the  leader 

c.  Eelations  with  the  Indians  and  Spaniards 

d.  Slow  growth  of  the  colony 

B.  Suggested   activities 

1.  Prepare  a  colonial  program  or  give  imaginary  broadcasts  telling  about 
the  early  settlers  in  the  different  colonies 

2.  Play   games    described   in   Units   Seven   and    Twelve   for    Geography, 
Grade  Four 

3.  Dramatize  John  Smith's  trial  before  Powhatan,  William  Penn  signing 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  a  colonial  school 

4.  Imagine  you  are  one  of  the  colonists  and  that  you  have  just  arrived 
from  England.  Describe  your  voyage  across  the  ocean. 

5.  Collect  pictures  of  colonial  furniture 

6.  Explain  the  difference  between  your  school  and  the  colonial  school 

7.  Describe  an  imaginary  trip  by  stagecoach 

8.  Imagine  you  are  a  boy  or  girl  living  in  New  England.    Tell  the  class 
how  you  spend  Sunday. 

9.  Draw  a  fireplace,  a  colonial  stagecoach,  a  man  and  woman  in  colonial 
costume,  and  William  Penn's  belt  of  wampum 

10.  Tell  why  the  Quakers  called  themselves  "Friends" 

11.  Give  the  reasons  the  colonists  had  in  coming  to  America 

12.  Imagine  you  are  living  on  a  colonial  plantation.    Tell  the  class  about 
your  home  and  the  work  on  the  plantation. 

Unit  Seven — Visiting  the  peasants  of  northern  France 

Time  allotment:  Four  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  live  on  a  warm,  moist  plain 

a.  Their  needs  as  related  to  the  natural  environment 

b.  Their  industry  and   thrift 

c.  Their  care  and  use  of  forests 

2.  Why  our  country  is  interested  in  France 

a.  Cartier,  Champlain,  Marquette,  Joliet,  La  Salle 

(1)  Their  explorations  in  America 

(2)  Their  claims  for  France 

(3)  Their  trade  with  the  Indians 

(4)  Their  work  to  convert  the. Indians  to  Christianity 

b.  La  Fayette 

(1)  His  interest  in  America 

(2)  His  service  in  the  Eevolutionary  War 
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B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Dramatize  a  market  day  in  France.  Show  pictures  of  the  vegetables 
and  flowers  which  you  have  to  sell. 

2.  Give  a  talk  of  one  minute  about  the  work  on  a  French  farm 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  animals  raised  on  the  farm 

4.  Locate  the  important  places  of  France 

5.  Explain  why  the  French  are  so  careful  with  their  forests 

6.  Tell  why  the  early  French  people  came  to  America 

7.  Locate  on  a  map  the  portion  of  North  America  the  French  explorers 
claimed  for  France.  Find  French  names  given  to  cities  and  rivers 
within  that  part. 

8.  Trace  the  route  of  La  Salle 

9.  Find  out  if  any  of  the  French  fur  traders  reached  Montana 
10.  Find  out  how  La  Fayette  helped  our  country 

Unit  Eight — George  Washington 

Time  allotment:    Two  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  Washington  spent  his  boyhood 

a.  Life  on  the  plantation 

b.  His  school  days 

c.  His  skill  in  athletic  contests 

d.  His  formation  of  habits  of  conduct 

2.  How  Washington  set  out  for  himself 

a.  As  a  surveyor 

b.  As  a  messenger  for  his  governor 

c.  As  a  soldier  under  Braddock 

3.  Why  Washington  came  to  be  called  the  " Father  of  Our  Country' ' 

a.  His  service  in  the  Eevolutionary  War 

b.  His  service  as  the  first  president 

B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Prepare  a  Washington  program 

2.  Make  a  Washington  hat 

3.  Find  some  of  his  rules  of  conduct 

4.  Imagine  you  are  Washington.  Tell  about  your  school  days. 

5.  Find  pictures  of  Washington  and  his  home 

6.  Tell  how  Washington  served  his  country 

7.  Tell  what  you  admire  in  Washington 

Unit  Nine — Benjamin  Franklin 

Time  allotment:    One  week 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  Franklin  spent  his  boyhood 

a.  His  home  life 

b.  His  school  days 

c.  His  experience  in  his  brother's  printing  shop 

d.  His  love  for  reading 

2.  How  Franklin  set  out  for  himself 

a.  Left  home  for  Philadelphia 

b.  Entered  the  printing  business 

c.  Printed  Poor  Eichard's  Almanac 
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3.  How  Franklin  served  his  city 

4.  How  Franklin  became  an  inventor  and  discoverer 

5.  How  Franklin  served  his  country 
B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Learn  several  of  Franklin's  proverbs 

2.  Explain  why  Franklin  made  a  success  of  his  work 

3.  Tell  how  he  discovered  that  lightning  was  electricity 

4.  List  the  ways  Franklin  served  his  city 

5.  Find  pictures  of  Franklin  and  his  print  shop 

Unit  Ten — A  trip  to  the  Amazon  river 

Time  allotment:  One  week 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  to  travel  to  the  Amazon  river 

a.  Location  of  the  Amazon  valley 

b.  Eoute  of  travel  from  home 

c.  Direction  of  travel 

d.  Means  of  traveling 

e.  Sailing  port 

2.  How  the  Indians  live  in  a  hot,  wet  valley 

Their  needs  as  related  to  the  natural  environment 
(See  Unit  Three,  Geography,  Grade  Four.) 

B.  Suggested  activities 

See  the  text  and  those  suggested  for  Unit  Three,  Geography,  Grade  Four 

Unit  Eleven — Eskimos  of  the  Far  North 

Time  allotment:     Two  weeks 

For  problems  and  activities,  see  Unit  Ten  above  and  Unit  Four,  Geog- 
raphy, Grade  Four 

Unit  Twelve — Visiting  the  desert  people 

Time  allotment :    One  week 

For  problems  and  activities,  see  Unit  Ten  above  and  Unit  Five,  Geog- 
raphy, Grade  Four 

Unit  Thirteen — Four  great  needs 

Time  allotment :    One  week 

See  Unit  Six,  Geography,  Grade  Four 

Unit  Fourteen — Farmer-fishermen  of  Norway 

Time  allotment :     Two  weeks 

For  problems  and  activities,  see  Unit  Ten  above  and  Unit  Seven,  Geog- 
raphy, Grade  Four 

Unit  Fifteen — Fishermen  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic 

Time  allotment :    One  week 

See  problems  and  activities  for  Unit  Eight,  Geography,  Grade  Four 

Unit  Sixteen — Mountaineers  of  Switzerland 

Time  allotment :     Two  weeks 

For  problems  and  activities,  see  Unit  Ten  above  and  Unit  Eleven,  Geog- 
raphy, Grade  Four 
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Unit  Seventeen — A  trip  across  the  United  States 

Time  allotment :    One  week 

Unit  Eighteen — World  view 

Time  allotment:    One  week 

Unit  Nineteen — Australia 

Time  allotment:    Two  weeks 

IV.  Standards  of  Attainment 

A.  Ability  to  describe  and  explain  various  relatively  simple  adjustments  made 
to  the  natural  environments  in  typical  areas  selected  from  different  re- 
gions north  and  south  of  the  equator  and  in  high  altitudes 

B.  Ability  to  compare  the  different  adjustments  made  in  distant  lands 
with  those  made  in  the  home  region 

C.  Ability  to  name  and  locate  oceans,  continents,  and  most  important  cities, 
rivers,  mountains,  deserts,  zones,  latitude,  and  longitude  on  the  map 
and  on  a  globe 

D.  Ability  to  read  and  point  out  directions,  locally  as  well  as  on  the  map 
and  on  the  globe 

E.  Ability  to  read  and  make   simple  maps 

P.  Ability  to  gain  information  from  simple  geographical  material  and  to 
interpret  pictures 

G.  Achievement  of  a  concept  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  earth 

H.  Appreciation  of  the  direct  relation  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  travel,  and 
occupations  to  the  natural  environment 

I.  Appreciation  of  the  struggle  made  by  various  peoples  to  gain  the  neces- 
sities of  life 

J.  A  knowledge  of  the  early  explorers  and  colonists  who  opened  up  this 
continent  for  settlement 

K.  An  appreciation  of  the  ideals  which  motivated  these  heroes,  and  of  the 
contributions  made  by  them 

L.  A  beginning  knowledge  of  the  foundation  upon  which  our  democracy  is 
built 

M.  A  knowledge  concerning  the  significance  of  the  following  dates : 
1492,  1513,  1519-21,  1565,  1607,  and  1620 

V.  Bibliography 

See  bibliography  for   Geography,   Grade  Four,   and  History,   Grade  Five 


Grade  Five 


I.  Specific  Aims 


A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  our  own  country;  its  extent,  its  wealth, 
its  resources,  its  position  in  world  affairs,  and  its  relation  to  other 
countries 

B.  To  show  how  physical  environment  and  natural  resources  determine  the 
industrial  development  of  a  country 

0.  To  secure  a  realization  of  the  interdependence  of  the  peoples  and  indus- 
tries of  North  and  South  America 
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D.  To  show  that  the  common  interests  and  interdependence  of  people  of 
different  regions  tend  towards  trade  developments  if  friendly  relations 
are  maintained,  that  the  ideals  of  patriotism,  good  citizenship,  and  world 
peace  are  thus  fostered 

E.  To  develop  the  ability  to  locate  the  leading  physical  features,  areas  of 
production,  centers  of  trade,  and  transportation  facilities  in  the  Americas 

F.  To  help  the  children  to  understand  how  the  people  in  Montana  live  and 
work  and  what  the  geographic  conditions  are  that  help  to  explain  why 
they  live  and  work  as  they  do 

G.  To  develop  a  greater  ability  to  use  maps,  charts,  graphs,  pictures,  and 
reference  material,  including  the  text,  independently 

H.  To  develop  an  appreciation  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  services 
rendered  our  country  by  the  sturdy  pioneers 

I.  To  show  that  there  has  been  growth  and  development  from  our  early 
colonial  history 

J.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  growth  of  and  the  struggle  for 
democracy  in  our  country 

K.  To  develop  the  imagination  through  pictures,  descriptions,  and  illustrative 
stories 

L.  To  cultivate  a  liking  for  history  and  geography 

II.  Texts 

Atwood-Thomas,  The  Americas 

Halleck  and  Frantz,  Makers  of  Our  Nation 

III.  Outline  for  Study 

Unit  One — United  States  as  a  whole 

Time  allotment:   One  week 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

(As  a  basis  for  discussion  and  raising  questions.) 

1.  Study  the  pictures  and  the  map  in  the  first  unit  of  the  geography 
text.  Note  that  the  pictures  illustrate  typical  regions  of  the  United 
States.  Let  the  children  tell  why  they  believe  conditions  as  shown  in 
the  pictures  are  different  and  where  they  believe  the  conditions  are 
found  in  the  United  States  by  locating  them  on  the  map. 

2.  Discuss  and  locate  the  regions  seen  by  the  children 

3.  Recall  the  trip  made  across  the  United  States  on  the  Lincoln  highway 
in  the  Fourth  Grade 

4.  Tell  a  story  of  a  trip  across  the  country  in  a  covered  wagon 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  are  some  regions  in  the  United  States  suited  to  farming  and 
others  not? 

2.  Why  are  the  Rocky  Mountains  called  young  mountains? 

3.  What  relationships  can  you  find  between  the  natural  region  and  the 
way  people  live  and  work? 

4.  What  advantages  do  the  regions  of  the  United  States  offer  its  people 
for  making  a  living? 

5.  How  does  a  natural  region  differ  from  a  political  division? 

6.  In  what  natural  regions  is  Montana? 

7.  How  are  the  people  of  one  region  dependent  upon  other  regions? 
Note :    This  first  unit  is  best  studied  by  teacher  and  pupils  together. 
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C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  the  exercises  in  the  text.  These,  as  well  as  those  for  succeeding 
units,  should  become  an  intergral  part  of  the  work  for  drilling  and 
reviewing. 

2.  Draw  a  line  to  represent  the  route  taken  by  Lindbergh  across  the 
United  States.  Then  draw  lines  perpendicularly  to  it  at  varying  dis- 
tances from  one  another  to  show  the  number  and  width  of  the  natural 
regions  crossed  by  him.  Write  the  name  of  the  region  in  each  division. 

3.  Find  pictures  which  illustrate  typical  regions  of  the  United  States. 
Paste  them  on  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States. 

4.  List  the  products  which  the  Kocky  Mountain  region  supplies  to  the 
rest  of  the  country 

Unit  Two — The  New  England  states 

Time  allotment:    Three  weeks 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Let  the  class  look  at  the  pictures  shown  in  the  text  for  this  unit  to 
discover  what  the  people  do  to  make  a  living 

2.  Study  the  map  of  New  England  for  its  political  and  natural  features 

3.  Show  newspaper  advertisements  of  articles  made  in  the  New  England 
states 

4.  Eecall  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans  to  New  England 
as  suggested  in  the  "Foreword"  of  the  geography  text 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  a  stony  region  of  our  country 
(For  detailed  outline,  see  Unit  Two,  Geography,  Grade  Five.) 

a.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Growth;   extent;   diversity  of  products 

(2)  Use  of  steam  and  electric  power 

(3)  Use  of  harbor  facilities 

(4)  Chief   manufacturing   centers 

b.  Fishing 

Extent;  importance 

c.  Lumbering  and  shipbuilding 

(1)  Forest  regions 

(2)  Eelation  of  the  lumber  industry  to  shipbuilding 

(3)  Growth  of  the  shipbuilding  industry 

d.  Quarrying 

e.  Farming 

f.  Dairying 

g.  Commerce 

(1)  Extent;   products  imported  and  exported 

(2)  Chief  commercial  centers 

(3)  Transportation  routes 
h.  Caring  for  tourists 

2.  How  the  geographic  conditions  influence  the  manner  of  making  a 
living 

a.  Location  of  New  England  states 

b.  Physical  features 

(1)  Shore  line 

(2)  Mountains  and  valleys 
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(3)  Eivers 

(4)  Lakes  and  swamps 

c.  Natural  resources 

(1)  Forests  and  fish 

(2)  Minerals  and  building  stones 

(3)  Water  power 

(4)  Soil 

(5)  Scenic  features 

d.  Climate 

3.  Why  the  New  England  states  are  thickly  populated 

a.  Distribution  of  population — where  sparse,  where  dense 

b.  Leading  cities;    location;    importance 

4.  How  the  first  settlers  made  a  living  in  New  England 

a.  Occupations 

(1)  Farming 

(a)  Eemoval  of  forests 

(b)  Method  taught  the  Pilgrims  by  the  Indians 

(c)  Crops  raised 

(2)  Trading 

(3)  Lumbering  and  shipbuilding 

(4)  Fishing 

(5)  Home  industries — spinning,  weaving,  making  of  candles,  nails, 
soap,  furniture 

b.  Influence  of  soil,  forests,  climate,  and  ocean  upon  the  occupations 
and  life  of  the  colonists 

c.  Dependence  upon  one  another 

5.  How  the  early  New  Englanders  helped  to  free  our  country 

a.  Eelations  with  England  concerning  taxes  and  trade 

b.  Work  of  James  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams 

c.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  the  colonists 

d.  Qualities  of  character 

(1)  Courage 

(2)  Belief  in  justice 

(3)  Determination 

(4)  Cooperation 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Compare  the  ways  of  making  a  living  in  New  England  today  with 
that  of  the  colonists 

2.  Explain  why  the  New  England  states  became  a  manufacturing  center 

3.  Find  news  articles  and  pictures  of  New  England  scenes  to  put  on  a 
bulletin  board 

4.  Explain  why  the  people  today  need  to  work  together  more  so  than 
the  colonists  did  in  order  to  make  a  living 

5.  Make  a  list  of  clothing,  tools,  and  other  articles  you  have  which  might 
have  come  from  the  New  England  states.  Compare  the  articles  in 
your  list  with  those  which  the  colonists  had. 

6.  Color  the  New  England  states  on  an  outline  map  and  write  in  the 
names  of  the  places  to  be  remembered.  Locate  Plymouth. 

7.  Imagine  yourself  a  guide  taking  tourists  to  the  principal  places  of 
interest  in  the  New  England  states.  List  the  places  of  historical  and 
geographic  interest. 
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8.  Imagine  you   are  a  patriot  in  the  Old   South   Meeting  House.    Give 
your  objections  to  England's  treatment  of  the  Colonies. 

9.  Make  a  movie  or  frieze  illustrating  present-day  and  colonial  scenes 

10.  Broadcast    an    imaginary    program    on    some    phase    of    colonial    and 
present  day  life  in  New  England 

11.  Play  the  games  described  for  Unit  Two,  History,  Grade  Four 

12.  Carry  out  the  exercises  given  in  the  history  and  geography  texts 

Unit  Three— The  Middle  Atlantic  states 

Time  allotment:  Six  weeks 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

See  the  "Foreword"  in  the  geography  text  and  the  approaches  for  Unit 
Two  above.  The  teacher  is  also  referred  to  ' '  Approaches  to  a  Unit ' ' 
under  ' '  Teaching  Suggestions ' '  at  the  beginning  of  the  geography  course. 
These  suggestions  hold  for  the  following  units. 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  a  hilly  part  of  our  country 

a.  Farming 

(1)"  Truck  and  mixed  farming 
(2)   Fruit  growing 

b.  Dairying 

c.  Lumbering  and  wood  pulp  industry 

d.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Products 

(2)  Extent;  diversity 

(3)  Power  facilities 

(4)  Chief  centers 

e.  Commerce 

(1)  Extent 

(2)  New  York  City  as  a  type  harbor 

(3)  Transportation  routes 

f.  Oyster  fishing 

g.  Mining  and  quarrying 
h.  Caring  for  tourists 

2.  How  the  geographic  conditions  influence  the  manner  of  making  a  living 

a.  Location  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 

b.  Physical  features 

(1)  Mountains,  valleys,  plains 

(2)  Rivers,  swamps 

(3)  Coastline 

c.  Natural  resources 

(1)  Forests,  fish 

(2)  Minerals,  building  stones,  clays 

(3)  Petroleum,  natural  gas 

(4)  Water  power,  soils 

(5)  Scenic  features 

d.  Climate 

3.  Why  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  have  a  large  population 

a.  Distribution 

b.  Leading  cities;  location;  importance 
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4.  How  the  first  settlers  made  a  living  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 

a.  Life  of  the  colonists  in  New  Amsterdam,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 

b.  Influence  of  natural  conditions  upon  the  life  of  the  colonists 

c.  Qualities  of  character  to  meet  the  conditions  for  making  a  living 

d.  Dependence  upon  one  another 

5.  How  tthe  colonists  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  helped  to  free  our 
country 

a.  Eelations  with  England 

b.  Work  of  Patrick  Henry 

c.  Declaration  of  Independence 
Work  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

d.  War  of  Independence 

Work  of  Franklin,  George  Washington,  and  his  helpers 

e.  Moral  qualities  of  the  colonists 

(1)  Courage 

(2)  Belief  in  the  justice  of  the  cause 

(3)  Determination 

(4)  Cooperation 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  activities  listed  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Carry  out  the  exercises  given  in  the  texts 

3.  Play  the  games  described  in  Unit  Two,  History,  Grade  Four 

4.  Find  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

5.  Imagine  you  are  one  of  the  men  to  select  the  commander  for  the 
forces  in  the  Revolution.  State  why  you  favor  Washington. 

6.  Dramatize  Patrick  Henry  giving  his  fiery  speech  before  the  Virginia 
Assembly,  George  Washington  taking  command  of  the  troops  at  Boston, 
and  the  capture  of  Nathan  Hale 

7.  Memorize  a  number  of  Franklin's  sayings 

8.  Make  a  scrapbook  and  put  in  pictures,  sayings,  poems,  and  stories 
of  our  great  men 

Unit  Four — The  Southern  states 

Time  allotment :    Two  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  a  warm  moist  part  of  our  country 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Crops  raised;  special  study  of  cotton 

(2)  Mixed  and  truck  farming 

(3)  Fruit  and  nut  growing 

(4)  Grazing 

b.  Lumbering  and  making  of  tar,  turpentine,  and  resin 

c.  Mining  and  quarrying 

d.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Recent  growth 

(2)  Power  facilities 

(3)  Chief  centers 

e.  Fishing 

f.  Taking  care  of  tourists 
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2.  How   the   geographic   conditions   influence   the   manner   of  making   a 
living 

a.  Location  of  Southern   states 

b.  Physical  features 

c.  Natural  resources 

d.  Climate 

3.  Why  the  Southern  states  are  not  so  thickly  populated 

a.  Agricultural  class 

b.  Climatic  conditions 

c.  Chief  population  centers 

d.  Growth  with  the  introduction  of  manufacturing 

4.  How  the  first  settlers  made  a  living  in  the  Southern  states 

a.  Plantation  system  of  farming 

b.  Tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton  growing 

c.  Gathering  of  naval  stores 

d.  Use  of  slaves 

e.  Influence  of  the  cotton  gin;  Eli  Whitney 

5.  How  the  colonists  of  the  Southern  states  helped  to  free  our  country 

a.  Work  of  Greene,  Morgan,  and  Marion 

b.  Moral  qualities  of  the  colonists 

6.  How  Andrew  Jackson  increased  the  size  of  the  South 

a.  Won  Alabama  from  the  Creek  Indians 

b.  Saved  New  Orleans  from  the  British 

c.  Brought  about  the  purchase  of  Florida 

d.  Believed  in  his  ability  to  succeed 

e.  Accepted  responsibility 
B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  geography  text  and  activities  suggested  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Make  a  plantation  scene  on  the  sandtable 

3.  Explain  how  the  cotton  gin  helped  to  fasten  slavery  in  the  South 

4.  Imagine  you  are  Francis  Marion.  Tell  about  the  difficulties  you  had 
to  overcome  in  the  South  to  fight  the  British  soldiers. 

5.  Give  a  two-minute  talk  on  Andrew  Jackson.   Tell  how  he  developed 
certain  moral  qualities  and  what  he  did  for  the  South. 

6.  List  attractions  tourists  may  find  in  the  South 

Unit  Five— The  Central  states 

Time  allotment:    Three  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  the  moist,  level  part  of  our  country 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Extent  of  industry 

(2)  Crops  raised;  special  study  of  corn  and  wheat 

(3)  Raising  of  hogs  and  cattle 

(4)  Dairying 

b.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Eaw  materials  near  at  hand 

(2)  Power  resources 

(3)  Principal  products 
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(4)  Transportation  facilities 

(5)  Chief  centers 

c.  Lumbering  and  wood  pulp  industry 

d.  Mining  and  quarrying 

2.  How   the    geographic   conditions   influence   the   manner   of   making   a 
living 

a.  Location  of  the  Central  states 

b.  Physical  features 

c.  Natural  resources 

d.  Climate 

3.  Why  the  Central  states  have  a  large  population 

a.  Influence  of  geographic  conditions 

b.  Leading  cities 

4.  How  the  first  settlers  made  a  living  in  the  Central  states 

a.  Trapping,  hunting,  lumbering,  farming 

b.  Influence  of  the  reaper;   McCormick 

c.  Influence  of  the  railroads 

5.  How  the  first  settlers  held  this  section 

a.  Work  of  George  Eogers  Clark  and  Daniel  Boone 

b.  Defense  against  the  Indians 

c.  Eemoval  of  forests 

d.  Building  of  homes,  schools,  churches 

6.  How  the  first  settlers  came  into  this  section 

a.  Means  of  transportation 

(1)  On  foot  and  on  horseback;  Daniel  Boone 

(2)  Covered  wagons  and  stagecoaches 

(3)  Flatboats  and  steamboats 

(4)  Locomotives  later 

b.  Eoutes  of  transportation 

(1)  Trails  and  streams 

(2)  Wilderness  Boad,  Cumberland  Boad,  and  Erie  Canal 

(3)  Bailroads  later 
B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  history  and  geography  texts,  and  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Play  the  games  described  for  Unit  Two,  Grade  Four,  History 

Unit  Six— The  Western  states 

Time  allotment:  Six  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  a  dry,  hilly  region  and  in  a  mountain- 
ous region  of  our  country 

a.  Grazing  of  sheep  and  cattle 

b.  Farming 

(1)  Irrigation;  federal  projects 

(2)  Dry  land  farming 

(3)  Products  raised 

(4)  Fruit  growing 
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e.  Mining 

(1)  Extent  as  compared  with  other  industries 

(2)  Minerals  mined 

(3)  Location  of  mineral  deposits 

d.  Lumbering 

Forest  regions;  kinds  of  trees 

e.  Manufacturing 
Products;  chief  centers 

f.  Fishing 

g.  Taking  care  of  tourists 

(1)  National  parks  and  forests 

(2)  California  as  a  winter  resort 

(3)  Montana  as  a  summer  playground 

2.  How  the  geographic  conditions  influence  the  manner  of  making  a  living 

a.  Location  of  the  Western  States 

b.  Physical  features 

(1)  Mountains  and  plateaus 

(2)  Plains  and  the  Great  Basin 

(3)  Eivers  and  valleys 

(4)  Salt  lakes 

c.  Natural  resources 

(1)  Minerals,  oil,  and  natural  gas 

(2)  Forests,  fish 

(3)  Water  power 

d.  Climate 

(1)  Continental  and  oceanic 

(2)  Eainfall 

(3)  Winds 

(4)  Temperature 

3.  Why  most  of  the  Western  States  have  a  sparse  population 

a.  Influence  of  climate  and  physical  features 

b.  Chief  population  centers 

4.  How  our  country  came  to  own  the  Western  States 

a.  Louisiana  Purchase 

(1)  Work  of  Thomas  Jefferson 

(2)  Exploration  by  Lewis  and  Clark 

(3)  Portion  of  Montana  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 

b.  Texas  admitted 

Work  of  David  Crockett  and  Sam  Houston 

c.  California  acquired 

(1)  Work  of  Kit  Carson  and  Fremont 

(2)  Discovery  of  gold  and  its  effect 

d.  Oregon  Country  annexed 

(1)  Exploration  by  Lewis  and  Clark 

(2)  Portion  of  Montana  in  the  Oregon  Country 
B.  Montana  geography 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  Montana 
a.  Mining 

(1)    Early  mining;   methods  used;   location  of  first  strikes 
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(2)  Copper  mining;  development,  importance;  method  used;  Butte 

(3)  Mining  of  other  minerals 

b.  Quarrying 

c.  Agriculture 

(1)  Pioneer  farming 

(2)  Conditions — favorable  and  unfavorable;   irrigation;   dry  farm- 
ing 

(3)  Crops  and  fruits  raised 

d.  Grazing 

(1)  Favorable  conditions 

(2)  Cattle  raising  in  pioneer  days  and  today 

(3)  Sheep  raising;  Montana's  rank  in  wool  production 

e.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Power  resources 

(2)  Source  of  raw  materials  and  products  manufactured 

(3)  Chief  centers 

(4)  Possibilities  for  development 

2.  How   the   geographic   conditions   influence   the   manner    of   making   a 
living 

a.  Location  of  Montana 

b.  Surface  and  drainage 

(1)  Mountains,  plains,  rivers 

(2)  Drainage    areas    and    direction    of    flow;    value    of    rivers    for 
travel  and  power;   principal  rivers 

c.  Climate 

(1)  Eainfall;  winds;  temperature;  variety 

(2)  Effect  of  mountains  upon  climate 

d.  Natural  resources 

(1)  Resources  used  in  pioneer  days  and  today 

(2)  Extent;  diversity;  location 

(3)  Conservation 
C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  texts  and  Unit  Two  above 

2.  For  activities  relating  to  Montana,   see  Unit  Six,   Geography,   Grade 
Five 

Unit  Seven— The  Civil  War 

Time  allotment:    Two  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  our  country  remained  a  united  nation 

a.  Conditions  which  endangered  the  Union 

(1)  Attitude  of  North  and  South  relative  to  the  spread  of  slavery 

(2)  Desire  of  North  and  South  to  have  an  equafr  number  of  states 
represented  in  congress 

b.  Work  of  Henry  Clay  to  keep  peace  between  the  North  and  the  South 

c.  Defeat  of  the  South  in  the  Civil  War 

(1)  Part  taken  by  Lincoln 

(2)  Part  taken  by  Lee 

(3)  Part  taken  by  Grant 
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2.  Why  our  country  admires  Lincoln,  Lee,  and  Grant 

a.  Worked  to  overcome  difficulties 

b.  Carried  out  great  responsibilities 

c.  Showed  courage,  determination,  and  faithfulness  to  duty 

d.  Were  honest  and  fair  in  their  dealings 

e.  Were  kind  and  considerate  to  their  subordinates 
B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  activities  on  pages  230  and  231  of  the  history  text 

2.  Make  a  Lincoln  booklet.  Write  in  it  Lincoln  sayings  and  stories  about 
Lincoln.  Illustrate  incidents  from  Lincoln's  life  by  drawings  or  by 
finding  pictures. 

3.  Eead  about  Lee  and  his  horse  named  Traveler 

4.  Study  the  picture  showing  the  statue  of  Lincoln  by  St.  Gaudens 

5.  Eead  a  Lincoln  story 

6.  Construct  a  log  cabin  similar  to  the  one  in  which  Lincoln  was  born 

7.  Eead  "The  Eeprieve"  and  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray" 

8.  List  the  advantages  each  side  possessed  in  the  Civil  War 

9.  Plan  a  Lincoln  program 

10.  Find  pictures  of  Lee  and  Grant 

Unit  Eight — Developments  since  the  Civil  War 

Time  allotment :  Six  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problem  , 

How  our  country  has  developed  since  the  Civil  War 

a.  Through  additions  of  territory 

(1)  Possessions  secured 

(a)  Alaska 

(b)  The  Hawaiian  Islands 

(c)  The  Philippine  Islands 

(d)  The  Panama  Canal  Zone 

(e)  Porto  Eico  and  smaller  islands 

(2)  Commerce  increased 

(a)  Products  exported  and  imported 

(b)  Coaling  stations 

b.  Through  inventions  and  discoveries 

(1)  Use  made  of  rubber — Goodyear 

(2)  Use  made  of  iron — Kelly,  Carnegie 

(3)  Use  made  of  automobiles — Ford 

(4)  Use  made  of  telegraph  and  telephone — Morse,  Bell 

(5)  Use  made  of  airplanes — Wright  Brothers,  Lindbergh 

(6)  Use  made  of  electricity — Edison 

c.  Through  the  work  of  Eoosevelt  and  Wilson 

(1)  Development  of  body  and  mind 

(2)  Services  rendered  our  country 

d.  Through  humane  work 

(1)  Work  of  Dorothea  Dix 

(2)  Work  of  Florence  Nightingale 

(3)  Work  of  Clara  Barton 

(4)  Work  of  the  Eed  Cross 
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B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  texts  and  suggestions  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Find  out  about  the  possibilities  of  the  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska 

3.  Mold  a  canal  and  locks  on  a  sandtable 

4.  Make  three  lists  of  inventions: 

a.  Those  known  to  Jackson  but  not  to  Washington 

b.  Those  known  to  Lincoln  but  not  to  Jackson 

c.  Those  known  to  Hoover  but  not  to  Lincoln 

5.  Eead  about  Edison  in  an  encyclopedia 

6.  List  the  kinds  of  transportation  which  use  electric  power 

7.  Make  a  frieze  which  illustrates  the  evolution  of  transportation  begin- 
ning with  the  log  used  by  the  Cave  Man 

8.  List  the  inventions  which  have  developed   our  country  and  the  way 
in  which  they  developed  it 

9.  Collect  pictures  of  inventions  shown  in  advertising  sections  of  maga- 
zines 

10.  Make  airplane  models 

11.  List  the  ways  in  which  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  served  their  country 

12.  List  the  times  when  one  is  in  need  of  kindness 

13.  List  the  ways  of  being  kind  to  mother  or  father 

14.  Play  the  games  described  for  Unit  Two,  History,  Grade  Four 

Unit  Nine — Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador 

Time  allotment:  One  week 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  north  of  the  United  States  make  a  living 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Crops  raised 

(2)  Fruit  growing 

(3)  Grazing 

b.  Fishing 

Inshore  and  deep-sea  fishing 

c.  Lumbering  and  wood  pulp  industry 

d.  Manufacturing 

e.  Mining 

Minerals  mined  and  location  of  deposits 

f.  Commerce 

Extent;   relations  with  the  United  States 

g.  Hunting  and  trapping 
h.  Caring  for  tourists 

2.  How  the   geographic   conditions   influence   the   manner    of    making   a 
living 

a.  Location  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador  with  reference 
to  the  equator  and  the  United  States 

b.  Physical  features 

(1)  Coastline  and  islands 

(2)  Mountains  and  uplands 

(3)  Plains 

(4)  Lakes  and  rivers 
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c.  Natural  resources 

(1)  Forests,  fish,  furbearing  animals 

(2)  Minerals 

(3)  Soil  and  water  power 

(4)  Scenic  features 

d.  Climate 

3.  Why  the  country  north  of  the  United  States  is  sparsely  populated 

a.  Influence  of  location  of  country 

b.  Influence  of  physical  features 

c.  Influence  of  natural  resources 
B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  geography  text  and  suggestions  for  Unit  Two  above 

2.  Dramatize  a  scene  at  a  trading  post  in  northern  Canada 

3.  Kead  about  the  work  of  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell 

4.  State  why  Canadians  would  make  good  American  citizens 

Unit  Ten — Mexico  and  Central  America 

Time  allotment:   Two  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  south  of  the  United  States  make  a  living 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Undeveloped;  irrigation;  crops  raised 

(2)  Fruit  growing 

(3)  Grazing 

b.  Mining 

(1)  Undeveloped;  foreign  interests;  minerals  mined 

(2)  Location  of  mineral  deposits 

c.  Lumbering 

Extent  and  location  of  forests 

d.  Commerce  and  transportation 

(1)  Exports  and  imports 

(2)  United  States,  the  chief  customer 

(3)  Transportation  undeveloped 

(4)  Chief  cities 

2.  How   the   geographic   conditions   influence   the   manner    of  making   a 
living 

a.  Location    of   Mexico    and    Central    America   with    reference   to   the 
equator  and  the  United  States 

b.  Physical  features 

c.  Natural  resources 

d.  Climate 

3.  Why  the  people  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  have  not  developed 
their  countries 

a.  Influence  of  climate  and  physical  features 

b.  Use  of  backward  methods  of  work 

c.  Poverty  among  most  of  the  people 

d.  Lack  of  education 

e.  Population  largely  Indians  and  mestizos 

B.  Suggested  activities 

See  the  geography  text  and  Unit  Two  above 
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Unit  Eleven — South  America 

Time  allotment:  Four  weeks 

A.  Suggested  problems 

How  the  people  make  a  living 

a.  In  Brazil 

(1)  Occupations 

(a)  Gathering  of  rubber,  nuts,  and  cacao  beans 

(b)  Farming 

Location  of  farming  regions;  coffee  growing  in  detail 

(c)  Mining 

(2)  Influence  of  geographic  conditions  upon  making  a  living 

(a)  Location  of  Brazil  with  reference  to  the  equator 

(b)  Physical  features 

(c)  Natural  resources 

(d)  Climate 

(3)  Influence  of  other  conditions 

(a)  Population    sparse;    Indians    and   mestizos    chiefly;    chief 
population  centers ;  location  of  centers 

(b)  Methods  of  work  not  modern 

(c)  Means  of  transportation  undeveloped 

(4)  Possibilities  for  development 

b.  In  northern  countries  of  South  America 

(1)  Occupations 

(a)  Agriculture 

Undeveloped ;  crops  raised ;  grazing ;  farming  and  grazing 
regions 

(b)  Mining 

(c)  Commerce 

Products  exchanged ;  chief  commercial  centers ;  chief 
highways;   importance  to  the  United  States 

(2)  Influence  of  geographic  conditions  upon  making  a  living 

(3)  Influence  of  other  conditions 

(a)  Character  of  population 

(b)  Methods  of  work 

c.  In  the  Central  Andean  countries 

(1)  Occupations 

(a)  Agriculture 

Crops  grown ;  diversity ;  location  of  farming  regions ;  graz- 
ing 

(b)  Gathering  of  rubber  and  cacao  beans 

(c)  Mining 

Extent  and-  value  of  mineral  deposits;  minerals  mined; 
foreign  interests;   mining  developments 

(d)  Commerce 

Products  exchanged ;  chief  commercial  centers ;  hindrances 
due  to  undeveloped  transportation  facilities;  importance 
to  the  United  States 

(2)  Influence  of  geographic  conditions  upon  making  a  living 

(3)  Influence  of  population 
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d.  In  Chile 

(1)  Occupations 

(a)  Mining 

Products    mined ;    nitrate    mining    in    detail ;    location    of 
deposits 

(b)  Agriculture 

Mixed;  crops  grown;  fruit  growing;  irrigation;  grazing 

(c)  Manufacturing 

(d)  Lumbering 

(e)  Commerce 

Products  exchanged;   chief  seaports;   transportation  facil- 
ities; importance  to  the  United  States 

(2)  Influence  of  geographic  conditions 

(3)  Influence  of  population 

e.  In  the  Plata  countries 

(1)  Occupations 

(a)  Agriculture 

Crops  raised;  farming  regions;  grazing;  fruit  growing 

(b)  Manufacturing 

(c)  Commerce 

Products  exchanged;    chief  commercial  centers;    transpor- 
tation facilities;  importance  to  the  United  States 

(2)  Influence  of  geographic  conditions  upon  making  a  living 

(3)  Influence  of  other  conditions 

(a)  Character  and  density  of  population 

(b)  Immigration 

(c)  Methods  of  work  used 
B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  in  the   geography  text   and   suggestions   for  Unit   Two 
above 

2.  Make  posters  or  booklets  on  rubber,  coffee,  chocolate,  minerals,  and 
stock  raising 

3.  On  an  outline   map   of  South  America,   locate  the   products   of   each 
country 

4.  Make  a  relief  map  of  South  America 

5.  Make   a   movie    or   frieze   showing   the   life   and   industries   of   South 
America 

6.  List   the  products   which   are   exchanged   between   United   States   and 
South  America 

7.  Eead  about  topics  from  reference  books 

8.  Send  for  Pan-American  Union  bulletins,  Pan-American  Union,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

IV.  Standards  of  Attainment 

A.  An  ability  to  show  relationships  between  the  industries  and  the  natural 
environment 

B.  An  ability  to  locate  the  food-producing  sections  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America 

C.  An  ability  to  explain  the  size  of  a  city  in  terms  of  its  growth  factors 

D.  An  ability  to  locate  the  principal  cities,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  plains, 
highlands,  states  of  the  United  States,  and  countries  of  North  and 
South  America 
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E.  A  realization  of  interdependence  between  people  of  different  sections 
within  a  country  relative  to  trade,  and  the  need  to  maintain  peaceful 
relations  for  the  continuance  and  furthering  of  trade 

F.  An  ability  to  explain  the  effect  of  latitude,  winds,  ocean  currents,  relief 
of  land,  and  nearness  of  large  bodies  of  water  upon  climate  and  plant 
and  animal  life 

G.  A  knowledge  of  Montana  geography 

H.  A  knowledge  of  our  possessions  and  our  relation  to  the  people  living 
there,  and  of  the  growth  of  our  country  from  the  narrow  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  its  present  size 

I.  A  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  of  the  contributions  made  to  our  history 
by  the  men  and  women  studied 

J.  A  realization  of  change  in  our  ways  of  living,  its  gradual  development, 
and  that  its  growth  is  still  in  process  today 

K.  A  realization  that  the  ideals  which  guide  men  today  are  a  heritage  from 
those  who  have  lived  in  the  past 

L.  A  feeling  of  pride  in  being  a  citizen  of  his  country 

M.  An  ability  to  read  and  interpret  maps,  globes,  graphs,  and  reference 
tables 

N.  A  knowledge  concerning  the  significance  of  the  dates;  1776,  1789,  1803, 
1861,  1863 

O.  A  liking  for  history  and  geography  stories 

V.  Bibliography 

See  bibliography  for  fifth  grade  history  and  geography 
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,  Specific  Aims 

A.  To  create  more  of  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  different  peoples 
studied  as  they  are  confronted  with  the  problems  which  grow  out  of 
their  natural  environment 

B.  To  lead  the  child  to  become  familiar  with  the  principal  locational  facts: 
cities,  political  units,  surface  features,  water  bodies,  climate,  winds, 
resources,  and  industries  of  the  regions  in  their  relationships  to  human 
activities  and  distribution  of  population 

C.  To  create  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  economic  interdependence  of 
people 

D.  To  acquaint  the  child  with  a  few  of  the  leading  figures  in  European 
history 

E.  To  show  that  human  institutions  and  ideals  evolve  slowly 

F.  To  develop  an  understanding  that  our  history  had  its  beginning  long  ago 
in  the  history  of  other  nations 

G.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  how  the  Old  World  found  the  New  World 
H.  To  aid  the  child  in  acquiring  the  habit  of  keeping  in  touch  with  current 

affairs,  especially  foreign  and  international  affairs 
I.    To  extend  the  use  of  reference  materials,  such  as  graphs,  maps,  pictures, 

newspapers,  books,  and  encyclopedias 
J.    To  develop  a  greater  interest  in  history  and  geography 
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II.  Texts 

Atwood- Thomas,  Nations  Beyond  the  Sea3 
Nida,  The  Dawn  of  American  History 

III.  Outline  for  Study 

Unit  One— The  Old  World 

Time:  Two  weeks.  Atwood-Thomas,  1-14;  Nida,  3-34 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

(As  a  basis  for  discussion  and  raising  questions) 

1.  Look  at  the  pictures  and  maps  for  the  unit  in  the  geography  text. 
Decide  what  scenes  are  new  and  which  are  familiar.  Compare  the 
population  map  with  the  rainfall  and  physical  maps  to  see  whether 
any  relationships  exist. 

2.  Discuss  why  we  should  know  something  about  the  Old  World 

3.  Eead  and  discuss  the  "  Foreword J '  in  the  geography  text.  Arouse 
interest  as  to  the  way  the  earliest  people  lived. 

B.  Suggested  problems 

Note:    For  fuller  directions,  see  courses   in   geography  and  history  for 
Grade  Six. 

1.  Why  the  Old  World  is  of  particular  interest  to  Americans 

2.  Why  some  regions  are  densely  populated  and  others  not 

a.  Distribution  of  population 

b.  Causes  of  unequal  distribution 

(1)  Location 

(2)  Eelief 

(3)  Climate 

(4)  Form  and  coastline 

(5)  Natural  resources 

c.  Name  and  location  of  principal  cities 

3.  How  the  earliest  people  lived  in  the  Old  World 

a.  Life    of    the    Cave    Man,    Shepherds,    Lake    Dwellers,    and    Early 
Farmers  in  southern  Europe 

(1)  Homes;  family  relations;  language 

(2)  Manner  of  securing  food,  clothing  and  shelter;  implements  used 

(3)  Means  of  travel 

(4)  Influence  of  natural  environment 

b.  Life  of  the  early  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and  Hebrews 

(1)  Changed  conditions   in   home  life   and   manner   of  securing  a 
living 

(2)  Developments  in  commerce,  communication,  agriculture,  crafts, 
and  use  of  metals 

(3)  Developments  in  learning,  religion,  architecture,  and  art 

(4)  Influence  of  geographic  conditions 

4.  For  what  we  are  indebted  to  our  first  ancestors 

C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Carry  out  the  exercises  given  in  the  texts 

2.  On  an  outline  map  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  indicate  centers  of 
population,  highlands,  lowlands,  and  homes  of  early  people 

3.  Make  sandtable  scenes  showing  homes  of  the  early  people  in  Europe, 
Egypt,  and  Asia 
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4.  Out  of  clay,  make  some  of  the  Cave  Man's  tools  and  animals  hunted 
by  the  Cave  Man 

5.  Dramatize  the  work  of  the  Cave  Woman  and  hunting  mammoths 

6.  Make  gestures  and  sounds  the  Cave  Man  might  have  made  to  explain 
that  he  saw  a  herd  of  mammoths 

7.  Draw  pictures  such  as  the  Cave  Man  drew  to  describe  a  hunt 

8.  Make  a  movie  or  frieze  which  illustrates  the  life  of  the  primitive  and 
first  civilized  people 

9.  Make  a  booklet  illustrating  or  describing  the  gifts  of  the  early  people 

10.  Make  a  model  of  the  Nile  valley  on  the  sandtable,  and  place  models 
of  the  pyramids,  obelisk,  and  sphinx  in  it 

11.  Make  a  scroll  and  a  clay  tablet 

12.  Read  about  the  pyramids,   the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  making  of 
papyrus 

Unit  Two— The  British  Empire 

Time:  Seven  weeks.  Atwood- Thomas,  15-124;  Nida,  81-82,  154-190,  197- 
229,  256-273 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Look  at  the  pictures  and  maps  given  for  the  unit  in  the  geography 
text  to  discover  the  variety  of  occupations  engaged  in  by  the  people  of 
the  British  Empire,  the  variety  of  scenery,  and  the  variety  of  peoples 

2.  List  the  reasons  why  England  is  of  special  interest  to  us 

3.  Read  or  report  upon  some  pertinent  current  event  article 

4.  Read  and  do  the  exercises  suggested  in  the  "Forewords",  pages  11  to 
16.  Map  study  is  important  in  the  approach.  The  teacher  should  refer 
to  the  approaches  given  above  for  succeeding  units. 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  the  British  Isles 

a.  Commerce 

(1)  Growth;  extent;  importance 

(2)  Products  exported  and  imported 

(3)  Chief  commercial  centers 

(4)  Influence  of  geographic  conditions 

(a)  Location  of  British  Isles 

(b)  Supply  of  natural  resources 

(c)  Climate 

(d)  Physical  features 
Shore  line,  rivers,  natural  harbors,  plains 

(5)  Influence  of  other  conditions 

(a)  Etense  population 

(b)  Dependence  upon  other  people  for  raw  materials 

(c)  Dependence  upon  other  people  for  markets 

(6)  Transportation  facilities 

b.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Growth;  extent;  importance;  source  of  raw  materials 

(2)  Products  manufactured 

(3)  Chief  manufacturing  centers 

(4)  Geographic  and  other  influences 

c.  Fishing 
(1)   Growth;  extent;   importance 
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(2)  Fish  caught 

(3)  Geographic  and  other  influences 

d.  Agriculture 

(1)  Products  raised 

(2)  Farming  regions 

(3)  Sheep  raising 

(4)  Conditions  affecting  growth 

(5)  Tenant  farming  ' 

e.  Mining 

(1)  Products  mined;  importance 

(2)  Location  of  mineral  deposits 

f.  Taking  care  of  tourists 
Scenic  and  historical  features 

2.  Why  the  British  Isles  are  densely  populated 

a.  Influence  of  geographic  conditions 

b.  Influence  of  industrial  developments 

3.  How  people  lived  in  early  England 

a.  Life  in  England  under  the  Eomans 

b.  The  Saxon  influence 

(1)  Conquest  and  occupation  of  England  by  the  Saxons 

(2)  Roman  civilization  supplanted  by  Saxon  manner  of  living 

(3)  Saxon  contact  with  others  through  trade 

(4)  Social  conditions  among  the  Saxons 

(5)  Changes  Christianity  introduced  in  the  life  of  the  Saxons 

(6)  Early  government 

(7)  Contributions  made  by  the  Saxons 

c.  The  influence  of  the  Danes 

(1)  The  conquest  and  occupation  by  the  Danes 

(2)  Destruction  by  the  Danes 

d.  Changes  brought  about  by  Alfred  the  Great 

(1)  His  conquest  over  the  Danes 

(2)  His  work  for  government,  education,  and  religion 

e.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 

(1)  Rise  of  feudalism 

(2)  Life  of  nobles,  workers,  and  churchmen 

f.  The  Norman  influence 

(1)  The  Norman  conquest 

(2)  Introduction  of  Norman  culture 

(3)  King  becomes  absolute 

g.  The  growth  of  English  liberty 

(1)  Restoration  of  liberties  through  the  Great  Charter 

(2)  Beginning  of  representative  government 

(3)  Taxation  and  law-making  in  control  of  Parliament 

4.  How  the  British  possessions  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  English 
people 

a.  British  lands  in  Africa 
(1)   Mineral   resources 

(a)  Minerals  mined;    location   of  deposits 

(b)  Mining   centers 
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(2)  Agricultural  resources 

(a)  Development 

(b)  Products  grown 

(3)  Forest  resources 

Extent  of  forests;  location  of  forested  regions 

(4)  Value  as  markets  and  for  surplus  population 

(a)  Products  exported  and  imported 

(b)  Seaports 

(5)  Conditions  influencing  the  value  of  the  possessions 

(a)  Location  of  possessions 

(b)  Climate 

(c)  Belief 

(d)  People 

Characteristics;   distribution;  population  centers 

(e)  Development  of  country 

(f )  Transportation  facilities  within  the  country 

b.  British  lands  in  Asia 
Develop  as  for  lands  in  Africa 

c.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  activities  given  in  the  courses  for  geography  and  history,  Grade 
Six 

2.  Send  for  bulletins  from  steamship  companies 

Unit  Three — France  and  her  possessions 

Time:  Two  weeks.  Atwood-Thomas,  125-157;  Nida,  191-196 

A.  Suggested  approaches 

1.  Discuss  Lindbergh's  famous  flight  to  France 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc 

3.  See  approaches  for  Unit  Two  above 

B.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  France 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Importance  compared  with  that  of  the  British  Isles 

(2)  Intensive  farming;   products  raised 

(3)  Dairying 

(4)  Fruit  and  mulberry  growing 

(5)  Flower  culture 

(6)  Influence  of  geographic  and  other  conditions 

b.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Extent;  importance;  source  of  raw  materials 

(2)  Products  manufactured;  making  of  luxuries 

(3)  Power  resources 

(4)  Manufacturing  centers 

(5)  Influence  of  geographic  conditions 

c.  Fishing 

d.  Mining 

e.  Commerce 

(1)  Extent  compared  with  England 

(2)  Products  exported  and  imported 
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(3)  Commercial  centers 

(4)  Transportation  facilities 
f .  Taking  care  of  tourists 

2.  Why  France  is  a  densely  populated  country 

a.  Influence  of  geographic  conditions 

b.  Influence  of  industrial  conditions 

3.  How  people  lived  in  early  France 

a.  The  influence  of  the  Franks 

(1)  Occupation  of  Gaul  under  Clovis 

(2)  Influence  of  Christianity 

(3)  Changes  brought  about  by  Charlemagne 

b.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Feudalism  and  social  conditions 

Note:    Children   should   understand  that   feudalism   existed   not  in 
England  alone  but  all  over  Europe. 

4.  How  the  French  possessions  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  French 
people 

a.  French  lands  in  Africa 

See  outline  for  British  lands  in  Africa 

b.  French  lands  in  Asia 
C.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See   activities   suggested   in   the   courses   for   history   and   geography, 
Grade  Six 

2.  Compare  products  manufactured  by  France  and  England 

Unit  Four — Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark 

Time:   One  week.  Atwood-Thomas,  158-172 
A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  Belgium,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in 
Denmark 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Method  used  in  farming;  cooperative  marketing;  mixed  farm- 
ing; crops  raised 

(2)  Dairying 

b.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Importance  in  Belgium 

(2)  Power  resources 

(3)  Articles  made 

(4)  ''Every  home  a  factory" 

c.  Mining 

d.  Commerce 

(1)  Exports  and  imports 

(2)  Seaports 

(3)  Transportation  facilities 

2.  How  the  geographic  conditions   influence  the  manner   of  making   a 
living 

a.  Location  of  countries 

b.  Eelief 

c.  Natural  resources 

d.  Climate 
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3.  Why  the  North  Sea  countries  are  densely  populated 

4.  How  the  possessions  of  the  North  Sea  countries  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Belgian,  Dutch  and  Danish  people 

See  outline  for  British  lands  in  Africa 

a.  Dutch  East  Indies 

b.  Belgian  Congo 

c.  Greenland,  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland 
B.  Suggested  activities 

See  sixth  grade  course  for  geography. 

Unit  Five — Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  Sea  countries 

Time:   One  week.  Atwood-Thomas,  173-184 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 

a.  Farming  and  dairying 

(1)  Extent;  importance;  regions  given  to  farming  and  dairying 

(2)  Influence  of  geographic  conditions 

b.  Lumbering 

c.  Fishing 

(1)  Importance  in  Norway;  fish  caught 

(2)  Bergen  and  Lofoten  Islands  as  centers  of  the  fishing  industry 

(3)  Influence  of  geographic  conditions 

d.  Mining 

(1)  Extent  and  value  of  iron  deposits  in  Sweden 

(2)  Use  made  of  the  iron 

e.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Development  of  industry;  supply  and  source  of  raw  materials 

(2)  Power  resources 

(3)  Products  manufactured 

(4)  Shipbuilding 

f.  Commerce 

(1)  Imports;  exports;  seaports 

(2)  Influence  of  fringe  of  islands,  fiords 

(3)  Transportation   facilities   within   the   countries 

g.  Taking  care  of  tourists 

(1)  Scenic  features 

(2)  Midnight  sun 

2.  How  geographic  conditions  have  influenced  the  people 

a.  Characteristics  of  the  people 

b.  Distribution;   chief  cities 

3.  How  the  people  live  in  the  Baltic  Sea  countries 

a.  Industries  of  the  people 

b.  Influence  of  natural  conditions 

B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  text  and  Unit  Eight,  Grade  Six  Geography 

2.  Find  out  why  so  many  people  from  the  Baltic  Sea  countries  came  to 
the  United  States 
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Unit  Six — The  countries  of  Central  Europe 

Time:  Two  weeks.  Atwood-Thomas,  185-215;  Nida,  129-153 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  of  Germany  make  a  living 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Conditions  favorable  for  development 

(2)  Farming  regions;  crops  grown 

(3)  Dairying 

b.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Extent;  conditions  favorable  for  growth;  importance  compared 
with  that  of  England 

(2)  Power   resources 

(3)  Products  manufactured;    diversity 

(4)  Manufacturing  centers 

c.  Mining 

(1)  Minerals  mined 

(2)  Potash;    importance 

d.  Commerce 

(1)  Extent;   growth  conditions 

(2)  Exports;  imports 

(3)  Transportation  facilities 

(4)  Chief  commercial  cities 

2.  Why  Germany  is  densely  populated 

a.  Influence  of  geographic  conditions 

b.  Influence  of  industrial  developments 

3.  How  the  people  lived  in  early  Germany 

a.  Life  as  roving  barbarians 

b.  Influence  of  the  Roman  civilization  upon  the  Teutons 

c.  Changes  brought  about  by  the  churchmen 

d.  Contributions  made  by  the  Teutons 

e.  Life  in  the  monasteries 

f .  Contributions  made  by  the  churchmen 

g.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Feudalism  and  social  conditions 

4.  How  the  people  live  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Hungary 

See  Unit  Nine,  Geography,  Grade  Six 

a.  Industries  of  the  people  and  location  of  chief  industrial  centers 

b.  Influence  of  natural  conditions  upon  industries  and  the  people 

B.  Suggested  activities 

See  texts  and  courses  in  history  and  geography  for  Grade  Six. 

Unit  Seven — Southern  Europe  and  Anatolia 

Time:   Six  weeks.  Atwood-Thomas,  216-256;   Nida,  35-125,  243-255,  274- 
286 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Location  of  farming  regions;  products 

(2)  Proportion  of  people  engaged  in  farming 
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(3)  Conditions  affecting  development 

(a)  Geographic 

(b)  Methods  employed 

(c)  People 

(4)  Grazing 

b.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Products  manufactured 

(2)  Conditions  affecting  development 

(a)  Supply  and  source  of  raw  materials 

(b)  Methods  employed 

(c)  Power  resources 

(d)  Effect  of  climate  and  means  of  transportation 

(3)  Manufacturing  cities 

c.  Mining 

(1)  Extent  of  mineral  resources;  minerals  mined 

(2)  Development 

d.  Fishing 

e.  Commerce 

Exports;  imports;  seaports 

2.  How  the  people  lived  in  early  Spain 

a.  Life  of  the  Goths  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula 

b.  Influence  of  Moors 

(1)  Occupation  of  Spain  by  the  Moors 

(2)  Learning  introduced  by  the  Moors 

(3)  Driving  out  of  the  Moors 

(4)  Contributions  made  by  the  Moors 

c.  Government  and  liberty  in  Gothic  strongholds 

d.  Work  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 

3.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  Greece 

a.  Industries  of  the  people  and  location  of  chief  centers 

b.  Conditions  affecting  industries  and  people 

4.  How  the  early  Greeks  lived 

a.  Influence  of  the  Phoenicians 

b.  Conditions  which  influenced  the  work,  laws,  government,  and  customs 
of  the  people 

c.  Influence  of  the  Olympic  games 

d.  Training  given  to  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  boys  and  girls 

e.  Influence  of  the  Greek  religion 

f.  Changes  during  the  reign  of  Pericles 

(1)  In  architecture,  sculpture,  music,  and  literature 

(2)  In  trade 

(3)  In  thinking 

Work  of  the  philosophers 

g.  Conquest  of  the  Greeks  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Eomans 
h.  Contributions  made  by  the  early  Greeks 

5.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  Italy 

a.  Industries  carried  on  by  the  Italians  and  location  of  chief  centers 

b.  Conditions  affecting  industries  and  people 
e.  Value  of  possessions  of  Italy  to  the  Italians 
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6.  How  the  people  lived  in  early  Italy 

a.  Conquests  made  by  the  early  Eomans 

b.  Developments  in  the  Eoman  Empire 

(1)  For  protection  of  the  country 

(2)  For  government  in  the  empire 

(3)  For  education 

(4)  For  commerce 

c.  Influence  of  the  Christian  religion 

d.  Social  conditions  in  Eome 

(1)  Work  of  the  slave 

(2)  Work  of  the  free  citizen 

(3)  Amusements 

e.  Life  during  the  decline  of  Eome 

f.  Eomans  overpowered  by  the  barbarians 

g.  Contributions  made  by  the  Eomans 

7.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  Eumania,  Bul- 
garia, Turkey,  and  Anatolia 

a.  Industries  of  the  people  and  conditions  affecting  them 

b.  Interest  of  other  countries  in  the  Balkans 
B.  Suggested  activities 

See  history  and  geography  courses  for  Grade  Six. 

Unit  Eight — Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan 

Time:    One  week.   Atwood-Thomas,  257-269. 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  the  independent  countries  of  Africa 
and  southwest  Asia 

a.  Industries  of  the  people  and  location  of  principal  centers 

b.  Conditions  affecting  industries  and  people 

2.  How  the  people  lived  in  early  Egypt  and  Arabia 

Eecall  early  history  of  Egypt  and  the  fact  that  Arabia  was  the  early 
home  of  the  Moors 

B.  Suggested  activities 

See  history  and  geography  courses  for  Grade  Six. 

Unit  Nine — The  union  of  soviet  socialist  republics 

Time:    One  week.   Atwood-Thomas,  270-285 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  Soviet  Union 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Conditions  affecting  development 

(a)  Geographic  influences 

(b)  Methods  employed 

(c)  Proportion  of  people  engaged  in  farming 

(2)  Location  of  farming  regions;  crops  grown;  methods  used  today 

(3)  Grazing 

b.  Lumbering 

(1)  Extent  of  forest  regions;  location 

(2)  Forest  products 
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c.  Mining 

(1)  Minerals  mined;  location  of  mining  regions 

(2)  Importance  to  Eussia 

d.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Importance  compared  with  farming 

(2)  Conditions   affecting   manufacturing 

(a)  Supply  and  source  of  raw  material 

(b)  Methods  used 

(c)  Power  resources 

(3)  Products  manufactured 

(4)  Manufacturing  centers 

e.  Trapping   and   hunting 

f.  Commerce 

(1)  Geographic  influences  hindering  development 

(2)  Exports  and  imports 

(3)  Transportation  facilities 

(4)  Chief  commercial  centers 

2.  Why  the  population  of  Soviet  Union  is  unevenly  distributed 
Geographic  influences 
B.  Suggested  activities 

See  Unit  Twelve,  Grade  Six,  Geography 

Unit  Ten — Siam,  China,  and  Japan. 

Time:   Two  weeks.    Atwood-Thomas,  286-325 
A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  people  make  a  living  in  Siam,  China,  and  Japan 

a.  Agriculture 

(1)  Conditions   affecting   development 

See  conditions  for  agriculture  in  Soviet  Union 

(2)  Location  of  farming  regions;   size  of  farms;   crops  grown 

(3)  Grazing 

b.  Mining 

(1)  Extent  of  mineral  resources;   development 

(2)  Minerals  mined;  mining  regions 

c.  Manufacturing 

(1)  Development;   changes  introduced 

(2)  Importance  compared  with  farming 

(3)  Power  resources;  supply  and  source  of  raw  materials 

(4)  Products  manufactured 

(5)  Extent  of  handwork 

(6)  Manufacturing  centers 

d.  Lumbering 

e.  Fishing 

f.  Commerce 

(1)  Extent;  recent  growth 

(2)  Exports;  imports;  chief  seaports 

(3)  Transportation  facilities 
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2.  Why  portions  of  Siam,  China,  and  Japan  are  densely  populated 

a.  Geographic  conditions 

b.  Effect  of  industrial  development 

c.  Influence  of  standards  of  living 

d.  Effect  of  farming  methods  used  and  crops  raised 

3.  Why  China  and  Japan  are  developing  rapidly  today 

a.  Introduction  of  modern  methods  of  manufacturing 

b.  Developments  of  transportation  within  the  countries 

c.  Change  in  ideas — religions,  political,  toward  foreigners,  and  in  edu- 
cation 

d.  Application  and  industry  of  the  people 

e.  Increased  trading  relations  with  other  countries 
B.  Suggested  activities 

See  geography  course  and  text  for  Grade  Six 

Unit  Eleven — The  growth  of  commerce 

Time:    Two  weeks.    Nida,  230-242,  287-320 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  Why  commerce  grew  slowly  during  the  Middle  Ages 

a.  Obstacles  to  trade 

(1)  Roads,  bridges,  tolls,  and  means  of  transportation 

(2)  Robbers  and  robber  barons 

(3)  Scarcity  of  good  money 

b.  Gradual  growth  of  towns  and  trade  organizations 

(1)  Causes  that  led  to  the  beginning  and  location   of  towns 

(2)  Occupations  of  townspeople 

(3)  Unfavorable  conditions  in  towns 

(4)  Influence  of  towns  upon  trade 

(a)  Division  of  labor  and  beginning  of  trades 

(b)  Organization  of  trades  into  guilds 

Purpose  of  guilds;   classes  of  workers;   service  of  guilds; 
relation  between  laborers  and  employers;  trade  laws 

(c)  Establishment  of  markets  and  fairs 

2.  How  the  Crusades  influenced  commerce 

a.  Purpose  of  the  Crusades 

b.  Influence  of  ideas  and  living  conditions  of  other  people 

c.  Effect  upon  shipbuilding  and  trade  with  the  East 

d.  Effect  of  the  compass,  gunpowder,  and  windmill 

e.  Creation  of  a  need  for  good  money 

f.  Improvement  in  living  conditions 

g.  Growth  of  cities 

B.  Suggested  activities 

1.  See  exercises  in  the  history  text 

2.  Imagine  you  are  a  merchant  going  from  Paris  to  Vienna  about  the 
year  1000.  Tell  about  your  difficulties  to  protect  yourself  and  goods, 
how  you  traveled,  conditions  of  roads,  and  length  of  time  to  make  the 
journey. 

3.  List  the  modern  improvements  which  were  lacking  in  towns  of  the 
Middle  Ages 

4.  Give  a  two-minute  talk  on  the  influence  of  towns  upon  trade 
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5.  State  how  the  guilds  served  the  people 

6.  List  the  changes  brought  on  by  the  Crusades 

7.  Imagine  you  are  a  Crusader.    State  why  you  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  describe  your  experiences  on  the  way. 

8.  Make  a  movie  illustrating  changes  in  travel  since  early  times 

Unit  Twelve — Revival  of  learning 

Time:    Four  weeks.   Nida,  323-433 

A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  interest  in  learning  revived 

a.  Influence  of  the  Crusades 

b.  Effect  of  wealth  and  leisure 

2.  How  learning  spread 

a.  Leaders  in  the  revival  of  learning — Petrarch,  Erasmus 

b.  Influence  of  Roger  Bacon 

c.  Invention  of  block  printing  and  movable  type 

3.  What  some  of  the  results  of  the  revival  of  learning  were 

a.  Reformation 

b.  Developments  in  music,  painting,  sculpturing,  and  science 

c.  New  interest  in  navigation  and  exploration 

(1)  Travels  of  Marco  Polo 

(2)  Work  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Navigator 

d.  Discovery  of  America 

(1)  Story  of  Columbus 

(2)  Successors  of  Columbus  in  exploring  the  New  World 

(a)  English — Cabot 

(b)  Portuguese — Vespucius,  Vasco  da  Gama 

(c)  Spain — Magellan 

B.  Suggested  activities 

See  Unit  Six,  Grade  Six,  History 

Unit  Thirteen — Colonizing  America 

Time:   Three  weeks.    Nida,  437-506 
A.  Suggested  problems 

1.  What  Spain  gained  in  America 

a.  Gains  made  by  Cortez,  Pizarro,  and  Ponce  de  Leon 

b.  Settlement  of  St.  Augustine,  1565 

c.  Discoveries  made  by  Balboa  and  De  Soto 

2.  What  France  gained  in  America 

a.  Regions  explored  by  Cartier  and  Champlain 

b.  Mississippi  valley 

c.  Fur  trade 

3.  What  Holland  gained  in  America 

a.  Hudson  river  region 

b.  Fur  trade 

4.  What  England  gained  in  America 

a.  Spanish  treasures  taken  by  Drake 

b.  Region  along  the  Atlantic  between  Florida  and  Maine 

c.  Control  in   North  America 
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B.  Suggested  activities 

See  Unit  Seven,  Grade  Six,  History 

Unit  Fourteen — Polar  regions  and  general  review 

Time  allotment:     Two  weeks 

IV.  Standards  of  Attainment 

A.  A  fuller  understanding  of  the  geographic  relationships  of  a  country  and 
the  work  and  life  of  the  people  within  the  country 

B.  The  chief  locational  facts  indicated  in  the  aims 

C.  An  appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  peoples 

D.  An  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the  debt  we  owe  other  nations 
and  peoples 

E.  A  definite  conception  of  the  gradual  but  certain  growth  of  human  insti- 
tutions and  ideals 

F.  An  understanding  of  America's  beginnings  and  place  in  the  scale  of  time 

G.  Habit  of  reading  foreign  news 

H.  A  greater  ability  to  use  and  find  simple  reference  materials 
I.  An  increased  interest  in  history  and  geography 

V.  Bibliography 

See  bibliography  for  sixth  grade  courses   in  history  and  geography. 


For  Grades  Seven  and  Eight  or  for  the  Junior  High  School, 
Where  Such  an  Organization  Exists 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  question  sometimes  arises  WHY  A  UNIFIED  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
COUESE  IN  PLACE  OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  GEOGRAPHY,  HISTORY 
AND  CIVICS?  The  answer,  in  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  basal  texts 
for  this  course,  is,  ' '  Because  the  chief  aim  is  to  understand  modern  life  and 
how  it  came  to  be.  To  understand  any  institution  or  condition  of  life  today 
the  mind  must  utilize  facts,  meanings,  generalizations  and  historical  move- 
ments that  in  the  past  have  been  set  up  in  separate  school  subjects.  For 
example,  to  understand  the  Westward  Movement  of  the  American  people 
one  must  see  in  close  relationship  the  tide  of  immigration  across  the  conti- 
nent ;  the  blazing  of  trails ;  the  evolution  of  new  lands  and  waterways ;  the 
rapid  development  of  new  types  of  transportation;  constantly  changing 
forms  of  social  life;  the  rise  of  cities  behind  the  advancing  frontiers;  the 
influence  of  mountains,  deserts,  climate,  rivers  and  soil  upon  travel,  trans- 
portation and  communication;  and  where  and  how  people  live.  All  these 
factors  must  be  tied  closely  together  in  their  natural  relationships.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  combining  them  into  one  general  course  instead  of  teaching 
them  as  separate  subjects — history,  geography,  civics,  economics  and  govern- 
ment'\  Changing  Civilizations  in  the  Modern  World — Rugg. 

II.  Objective  or  Chief  Aim 

To  understand  modern  life  and  how  it  came  to  be. 
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III.  Texts 

The  reading  books 

A.  An  Introduction  to  American  Civilization,  Volume  I,  for  first  semester 
for  Grade  Seven. 

B.  Changing  Civilization  in  the  Modern  World,  Volume  II,  for  second 
semester,  for  Grade  Seven 

C.  A  History  of  American  Civilization,  Volume  III,  for  first  semester,  for 
Grade  Eight 

D.  A  History  of  American  Government  and  Culture,  for  second  semester, 
for  Grade  Eight 

E.  For  each  one  of  the  reading  books  there  is  a  Work  Book  for  the  pupil 
and  a  Guide  Book  or  Manual  for  the  teacher.  Dr.  Harold  Rugg  is  the 
author  of  the  series  and  the  publishers  are  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  not  to  save  time,  so  there  should  be  the  equiv- 
alent time  given  to  the  social  studies  as  is  given  to  geography,  history  and 
civics  when  taught  by  the  traditional  method. 

To  complete  this  extensive  course  it  is  imperative  that  the  units  to  be 
covered  in  each  semester  be  planned  with  considerable  definiteness.  To  aid 
schools  in  planning  the  work  with  definiteness,  the  teacher 's  guide  book 
has  a  suggested  allotment  of  time  for  the  various  units  of  work.  This  pro- 
posed schedule  assumes  a  semester  of  between  ninety  and  ninety-five  class 
periods,  each  of  about  sixty  to  seventy  minutes  in  length. 

V.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  General  statement 

There  is  an  excellent  guide  book  for  the  teacher  for  each  volume  giving 
detailed  procedure  and  content  for  each  unit  so  the  work  is  not  outlined 
in  this  course  of  study  but  the  teacher  is  referred  to  the  guide  books. 
There  is  an  excellent  workbook  for  each  volume,  for  the  pupil.  This 
workbook  gives  a  program  of  pupil  activities. 

B.  The  psychological  basis  of  the  course  as  stated  by  the  author  of  the 
series 

1.  The  pupil  learns  only  by  active  association 

2.  The  situation  of  the  school  must  be  real  and  dramatic 

3.  Learning  proceeds  through  the  gradual  accumulation  of  experience 

4.  Every  avenue  of  learning  should  be  employed 

5.  Maximum  growth  in  understanding 

6.  Systematic  and  economical  practice  on  skills 

7.  Learnings   develop   simultaneously 

8.  The  intensive  study  of  a  few  things 

0.  Attention  centered  upon  one  thing  at  a  time 
10.  Course  should  be  organized  around   "understanding  units" 

C.  Reading  books 

.  The  reading  book  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  and  is  his  basal  text.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  aiid  well  organized  treatment  of  basic  themes.  Through 
most  of  the  themes  runs  the  one  central  idea,  that  of  change.  "We  live  in 
a  world  of  changing  civilizations".  The  themes  are  illustrated  by  events 
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consisting  of  readings  and  pupil  activities  definitely  arranged.  The 
course  consists  of  units.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  units  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Each  unit  of  the  course  illustrates  one  or  more  central  themes 

2.  Almost  every  unit  of  work  employs  both  historical  and  current  material 

3.  Practically  all  units  of  work  illustrate  vividly  a  few  important  concepts 

4.  Practically  all  units^of  work  also  illustrate  several  basic  generalizations 

D.  Workbook 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  one  fundamental  principle  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  entire  course, — namely,  that  learning  is  an  active  assimilative 
process,  a  workbook  with  some  forty  different  kinds  of  optional,  indi- 
vidual and  group  activities  accompanies  each  volume  for  the  course.  The 
aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  provide  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  with 
a  varied  and  stimulating  list  of  things  to  do  from  which  the  teacher, 
the  class  and  the  individual  pupils  can  choose. 

E.  Guide  book 

The  teacher 's  guide  is  a  well  worked  out  course  of  study  with  a  wealth  of 
suggestions.  The  preparation  of  the  teacher's  guide  book  has  not  been 
undertaken  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  prescribing  rigidly  in  advance 
the  content  of  the  course,  however,  it  has  invaluable  suggestions  for 
every  teacher  of  this  course  in  social  studies. 

F.  Short  synopsis  of  each  volume 

In  all  four  volumes  historical,  geographic,  economic  and  other  materials 
are  studied  in  close  relationship.  Wherever  history  is  needed  to  under- 
stand the  present,  history  is  presented.  If  geographic  relationships  are 
needed  to  throw  light  upon  contemporary  problems,  then  geographic, 
relationships  are  incorporated.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  with  econ- 
omic and  social  facts  and  principles.  This  has  not  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  history  or  of  geography  included  in  the  course.  Bather  it 
has  produced  a  sharp  increase  in  the  amount  of  these  subjects  in  the 
curriculum,  and  in  addition  has  added  to  the  curriculum  a  wealth  of  new 
material. 

1.  AN  INTKODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION,  Volume 
One,  for  the  first  semester  of  grade  seven,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  study 
of  the  economic  life  of  the  United  States.  A  pupil's  workbook  and  a 
teacher's  guide  book  accompany  this  work.  There  are  nine  units  and 
thirty  problems  in  this  semester's  work.  The  units  are  as  follows: 

The  American  Standard  of  Living 

The  Chief  Factors  in  the  High  Standard  of  Living  of 

the  United  States 

An  Introductory  Study  of  Power 

The  Industrial  Revolution 

Transportation  and  Communication 

The  American  People  and  Their  Work 

Where  the  American  People  Live  and  Why  They  Live 

There 

How  the  American  People  Trade 

Interdependence  in  the  Modern  World 

CHANGING  CIVILIZATIONS  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  Volume 
Two  for  the  second  semester  of  grade  seven,  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
introduction  of  the  pupil  to  life  in  other  lands.  It  considers  especially 
the  great  industrial  nations,  the  changing  agricultural  countries  and 
the   interrelation   of   the   two.    A   pupil's   workbook   and   a   teacher's 
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guide  book  accompany  this  volume.  This  semester's  work  consists 
of  twenty-six  problems  dealing  with  the  twelve  units.  The  units  are 
as  follows: 

Introducing  the  Study  of  Modern  Civilizations 

Europe  Before  the  Industrial  Kevolutions 

How  England  Became  Modern  Industrial  Great 
Britain 

d.  Unit      IV.        France :  Both  Farmer  and  Manufacturer,  the  World 's 
Second  Largest  Empire 

e.  Unit        V.        Germany:    A    Powerful    Industrial    Nation    and    the 
Center  of  European  Trade 

The  Agricultural  Countries  of  Europe 

How  the  Geography  of  Europe  made  that  Continent 
the  World's  Greatest  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Region 

Europe  from  1914  Until  Today 

China:  A  Changing  Agricultural  Civilization 

Japan:  An  Ancient  Island  Country  Which  Is  Becom- 
ing a  Modern  Industrial  Nation 

k.  Unit      XI.       How  the  Home  of  Ancient  Civilization  Became  Modern 
Latin  America 

1.   Unit    XII.        Summing   up   Changing   Civilizations   in   the   Modern 
World 

A  HISTOEY  OF  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION,  Volume  Three,  for 
the  first  semested  of  grade  eight,  deals  with  the  land,  with  geographic 
and  commercial  history  and  their  effect  upon  American  society.  A 
pupil 's  workbook  and  a  teacher 's  guide  book  accompany  this  volume. 
There  are  ten  units  embracing  twenty-six  problems  in  the  work  of 
this  semester.  Units  are  as  follows: 

Europeans  Find  the  Red  Man's  Continent 

Europeans  Settle  in  the  New  World 

The  Struggle  for  the  Red  Man's  Continent 

America's  First  Steps   Toward  Democracy 

Life  in  the  New  States  and  the  Great  Westward 
Movement 

The  Industrial  Revolution  in  America 

The  Northern  Industrial  Zone  Versus  the  Cotton 
Kingdom 

The  Age  of  Big  Business:   1865-1914 

The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Worker 

American  Foreign  Expansion  and  the  Era  of  Pros- 
perity 

A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  CULTURE, 
Volume  Four,  for  the  second  semester  of  grade  eight,  is  the  second 
book  of  a  two-volume  history  of  American  civilization,  the  first  of 
which  has  the  third  book  of  the  series.  Together  the  two  volumes 
comprise  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  geo- 
graphic setting.  Whereas  the  work  of  the  first  semester  of  grade 
eight  dealt  with  the  land  and  with  industrial  and  commercial  history 
and  their  effects  upon  American  society,  the  present  volume  deals 
with    government    and    other    aspects    of    cultural    history.    A    pupils' 
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workbook  and  a  teachers'  guide  book  accompany  this  book.  The 
semester's  work  is  divided  into  ten  units  embracing  twenty-five  prob- 
lems. The  units  are  as  follows: 

America's  First  Steps  Toward  Democracy 

The  Struggle  for  Self-Government,  1660-1783 

The  Making  of  the  American  Constitution 

The  First  Years  of  National  Government 

Jacksonian  Democracy  and  its  Effect  Upon  American 
Culture 

The  Great  Conflict:  One  United  Nation  or  Two 

The   Struggle   Over   Government   in   the  Age   of   Big 
Business,  1865-1914 

The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man's  Government 

The  Changing  Culture  of  the  American  People 

The  United  States  After  1914:  Current  Problems 

G.  Can  an  adequate  survey  of  the  principal  modern  civilizations  be  completed 
in  one  semester? 

The  social  studies  course  has  been  used  in  more  than  three  hundred  school 
systems  between  the  years  1923  and  1929.  Hundreds  of  schools,  located 
in  more  than  forty  states  have  tried  out  under  directions,  copies  of  the 
experimental  editions.  Every  kind  of  community  in  the  United  States 
(small  towns,  medium-sized  cities,  large  cities)  has  made  experimental  use 
of  these  books.  The  judgments  of  more  than  one  thousand  teachers  have 
been  obtained,  concerning  the  arrangement  of  materials.  The  theories  of 
the  course  have  been  discussed  with  hundreds  of  audiences.  Debates 
have  been  held  with  specialists  in  history  and  geography.  Careful  measure- 
ments have  proved  that  several  thousand  pupils  studying  the  experi- 
mental edition  achieved  a  markedly  superior  understanding  of  modern 
life  and  a  distinctly  higher  ability  in  thinking  about  it  than  a  group  of 
fifteen  hundred  pupils  who  had  studied  under  similar  conditions  the 
conventional  history — geography — civics  course.  The  last  statement  seems 
to  give  proof  that  will  answer  the  question  "Can  an  adequate  survey  of 
the  principal  modern  civilization  be  completed  in  one  semester  as  effi- 
ciently by  the  social  studies  course  as  it  can  be  covered  in  the  traditional 
geography — history — civics  method. 

VI.  Bibliography 

Through  the  Social  Studies  Course  a  richer  understanding  of  the  central  ques- 
tions of  the  problems  is  built  up  by  more  extensive  reading  in  the  library.  The 
reading  books  suggest  sources  for  additional  reading  to  be  done  by  the  pupils. 


CITIZENSHIP 
THROUGH  CHARACTER  EDUCATION 

FOR  ALL  GRADES 

General  Suggestions 

"Character  is  the  final  goal  of  all  education". 

' '  The  chief  problem  of  character  education  is  how  to  develop  socially-minded 
personalities '  \ 

1 '  Character  education  is  a  by-product  of  all  other  education  and  far  more 
important  than  the  direct  product". 

"Character  education  finds  its  goal  in  the  realization  of  two  great  ideals — 
social  progress  and  development  of  personalities '  \ 

"Character  consists  in  making  proper  responses  to  the  situations  which  life 
presents  and  character  education  consists,  not  in  philosophizing  over  gen- 
eralities but  in  training  children  to  make  proper  ethical  responses  to  the 
situations  presented  in  school  life". 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

Upon  the  home  and  the  school  rests  the  chief  responsibility  of  developing 
honest,  industrious,  self-respecting  and  law-abiding  citizens.  The  character 
education  in  the  schools  should  supplement  the  home  influences.  The  training 
should  be  such  as  to  make  good  citizens  now  as  well  as  for  the  future.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  the  public  should  turn  to  the  school  as  the  chief 
agency  for  the  improving  of  character  and  building  up  of  a  better  citizenship. 
Development  of  good  citizens  is  the  chief  business  of  the  school.  The  schools 
furnish  numberless  opportunities  for  the  consideration,  study,  and  applica- 
tion of  such  character  qualities  as  honesty,  obedience,  industry,  perseverance, 
reliability,  and  courage.  When  these  virtues  and  many  others  are  practiced 
daily  under  the  wise  guidance  of  the  teacher,  they  become  habits  that  help 
to  build  character.  It  is  by  the  practice  of  these  virtues  that  ideals  of  right 
thinking,  right  attitudes,  and  right  conduct  are  formed.  Children  should  be 
made  to  realize  that  in  their  everyday  community  they  have  the  opportunity 
for  putting  into  practice  the  same  principles  that  dominate  good  citizenship 
everywhere. 

"One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  school  is  to  make  such  selection  of 
curriculum  materials  from  the  social  inheritance  as  will  contribute  most  to 
the  development  of  young  personalities  and  to  devise  teaching  methods  that 
will  contribute  towards  the  same  end.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  curric- 
ulum is  but  one  of  the  means  available  to  the  school  for  the  development 
of  personalities.  The  social  life  of  the  school  community  and  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher  are  also  fundamental  factors.  To  make  the  best  of 
these  factors  the  teacher  should  have  as  wide  an  acquaintance  as  may  be 
with  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  social  inheritance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  human  nature  and  society  on  the  other.  The  latter  study  will  include 
knowledge  of  the  goals  toward  which  individuals  ought  to  strive.  For  the 
determination  of  these  goals  we  are  dependent  upon  the  moral  judgment 
of  enlightened  men,  when  that  judgment  is  unclouded  with  selfish  interests. 
' '  Many  centuries  of  human  experience  have  led  to  a  consensus  of  opinion 
among  enlightened  peoples  that  the  goal  of  human  development  is  to  be 
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realized  through  love  of  God  and  love  of  fellow  men.  Love  of  God  is  attested 
through  love  of  fellow  men,  and  love  of  fellow  men  is  attested  through 
service.  As  conceived  by  all  enlightened  peoples,  love  of  God  and  fellow 
men  includes  belief  in  moral  standards,  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  moral 
life,  and  of  personality,  compared  with  which,  all  other  values  are  but 
relative".  (Quoted  from  N.  E.  A.  Character  Education  Committee  Report  of 
Progress,  July,  1924.) 

II.  General  Objectives 

The  teacher  must  have  a  clear-cut  idea  of  the  sort  of  person  she  wants  the 
pupil  to  become.  Courtis  says  that  "our  aim  in  education  is  to  help  the 
children  change  from  what  they  are  to  what  we  want  them  to  be''.  If  that 
is  true,  then  the  goal  must  be  quite  definite.  The  Iowa  Plan  of  Character 
Education  in  Public  Schools  gives  the  following  as  the  sort  of  person  the 
school  hopes  to  make  of  the  pupil :  "A  person  with  powers  proportionately 
developed,  with  mental  discrimination,  an  esthetic  appreciation,  and  moral 
determination;  one  observant  of  fact,  respectful  of  law  and  order,  devoted 
to  truth  and  justice ;  one  who  while  loyal  to  the  best  traditions  of  his  people, 
dreams  and  works  toward  better  things ;  and  one  in  whom  is  the  allure  of  the 
ideal,  and  whose  life  will  not  be  faithless  thereto '  '.  Courtis  says  again,  ' '  It 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  that  to  be  of  greatest  value  each  child 
must  make  his  moral  generalizations  for  himself '  '.  For  this  reason  it  is 
often  better  to  refer  the  children  to  some  story,  poem,  or  historical  episode 
and  let  them  gather  the  moral  for  themselves. 

"Any  plan  of  character  education  in  the  schools  calls  for  a  statement  of  the 
general  objectives  to  be  realized.  Curriculum  materials,  teaching  methods, 
student  organizations,  and  all  other  phases  of  the  problem  will  of  necessity 
have  reference  to  the  objectives.  The  general  objectives — social  progress 
and  development  of  personalities,  including  response  to  ideals — may  be 
further  elaborated  into  specific  objectives  as  follows:* 

A.  To  cultivate  from  the  beginning  habits  and  attitudes  that  contribute  to 
the  development  of  personality  and  to  social  progress.  These  habits  and 
attitudes  include  the  following: 

1.  The  willing  acceptance  of  personal  and  social  responsibility 

2.  The  practice  of  self-direction  in  recognizing  and  in  taking  advantage 
of  opportunities  for  positive  attainment;  and  of  self-restraint  in  con- 
trol of  appetites,  passions,  tongue,  and  temper,  and  greed  for  wealth 
and  power 

3.  Habitual  acts  of  justice,  fair  play,  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  honor, 
ennobled  by  moral  thoughtfulness  and  made  effective  through  the 
exercise  of  moral  imagination — the  ability  to  foresee  vividly  the 
possible  consequences  of  both  good  and  evil  conduct 

4.  The  habit  of  acting  courageously  in  defense  of  the  right 

5.  The  practice  of  acts  of  love,  good  will,  and  service 

6.  Habitual  attitudes  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  toward  all  bene- 
factors; also  habits  of  courtesy  and  consideration  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  all 

7.  A  disposition  to  recognize  the  merits  of  others  and  to  tolerate  opposing 
beliefs 

8.  A  fair  estimate  of  one's  own  capabilities  and  shortcomings,  joined 
with  the  determination  to  achieve  the  best  in  one's  personality 

9.  Loyalty  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  to  the  ethical  and  the  moral 
standards  of  the  family,  the  school,  the  church,  the  state,  and  of  all 
related  civic  and  social  institutions 

10.  An  attitude  of  faith  in  every  good  cause,  and  of  reverence  for  all  that 
is  good 


(*National  Education  Association's  Character  Education  Committee's  Eeport 
of  Progress  for  July,  1924.) 
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B.  To   develop,   at  the  appropriate  time  and  with  necessary   overlappings, 
understanding  and  appreciation: 

1.  Of  the  meaning  of  social  progress,  including  both  the  spiritual  and 
the  material  heritage  of  each  generation;  the  dependence  of  civilized 
man  upon  his  contemporaries  and  upon  his  predecessors;  also  his 
responsibility  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  especially  to  the  generations 
yet  to  come — the  concept  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race 

2.  Of  the  nature  and  significance  of  human  welfare  as  the  ultimate 
measure  of  all  values 

3.  Of  the  means  by  which  personalities  are  developed  in  harmony  with 
the  development  of  other  personalities  and  in  furtherance  of  social 
progress 

4.  Of  group  or  community  responsibilities;  including  the  social  functions 
of  the  family,  the  church,  the  state,  and  every  other  institution  that 
may  contribute  toward  human  welfare 

III.  Text  and  Materials 

There  is  no  adopted  text;  however,  Hague,  Chalmers,  and  Kelly's  three  books 
series  called  Studies  in  Conduct  (University  Publishing  Company,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  1930)  is  valuable  for  grades  3-4,  5-6,  and  7-8.  Collier's  "The 
Moral  Code  for  Youth"  has  been  made  the  basis  of  these  books.  The  child's 
point  of  view  is  emphasized  and  the  material  consists  of  story,  drama, 
biography,  and  history.  "Life  situations",  activities,  and  questions  help 
to  make  for  habit  formation. 

All  texts  may  be  used  for  furthering  the  work  in  character  education. 
Arithmetic  will  teach  values  of  accuracy  and  honesty;  hygiene  will  teach 
the  values  of  health  and  of  a  fine  strong  body  with  controlled  emotions, 
all  needed  for  the  best  citizenship;  language  will  teach  best  usage  and 
courteous  forms  of  expression;  spelling  and  writing  as  tools  of  expression 
are  necessary  to  effective  work  in  all  subjects,  and  as  drill  subjects  they 
form  the  basis  for  habit  formation  and  develop  perseverance;  reading 
through  poem  and  story  will  give  many  of  the  best  examples  "of  the  great 
moments  of  life  appraised  at  their  full  value";  the  social  studies,  history, 
geography,  and  civics,  will  give  an  abundance  of  suggestions  and  situations 
for  securing  moral  values;  art  and  music  will  give  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  the  sources  of  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  the  larger  life;  agriculture  and 
nature  study  should  foster  a  love  of  nature  through  a  knowledge  of  "God's 
Great  Outdoors",  give  some  experience  in  watching  and  making  things 
grow,  and  should  add  dignity  to  work  well  done;  industrial  or  manual  arts 
should  cultivate  in  the  child  keen  observation,  provide  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  practice  of  choosing  and  evaluating,  and  develop  pride  in  work  well 
done;  and  physical  training  in  any  form  should  give  lessons  in  gentlemanly 
honorable  sportsmanship,  should  teach  how  to  win  honorably,  lose  graciously, 
and  cooperate  generously.  The  values  listed  above  are  not  the  only  contri- 
butions to  character  training  made  by  those  subjects.  The  extent  of  the 
contribution  of  any  one  subject  depends  somewhat  upon  the  content  values 
of  that  subject,  but  it  depends  much  more  upon  how  it  is  taught.  (See 
under  Procedure.) 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

Character  training  may  not  require  a  special  place  on  the  school  program, 
however,  a  classroom  organization  called  Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girls  may 
be  formed  for  carrying  out  some  of  the  purposes  of  character  education. 
Time  must  be  provided  for  this  club  to  function  and  it  is  advisable  that 
a  thirty-minute  period  during  the  week  be  given  to  character  training,  part 
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of  this  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  club  organization,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  to  be  used  to  study  the  code,  or  for  other  character  activities.  Occasion- 
ally the  language  period  may  be  used  for  character  training  for  all  classes. 
Outside  of  that  the  character  training  is  to  be  correlated  with  school  subjects 
and  activities  in  school  and  on  the  playground. 

A.  Eural  schools 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  rural  program  of  classes  for  periods  in  char- 
acter education  as  such,  but  the  classroom  organization  is  provided  for 
in  a  thirty-minute  period.  Character  education  should  not  be  taught  in 
any  one  class  or  activity,  but  in  connection  with  all.  The  period  for 
opening  exercises  also  may  accent  some  phase  of  character  training. 

B.  Graded  schools 

With  more  time  for  all  subjects  the  graded  schools  have  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  out  projects  in  character  education  in  all  school 
activities.  The  school  must  play  a  big  part  in  character  production  and 
it  must  do  so  through  its  regular  course  of  study.  Each  subject  and 
activity  must  be  motivated  from  the  social  rather  than  from  the  indi- 
vidualistic viewpoint.  Much  of  the  method  is  also  peculiarly  adapted  to 
character  training,  quite  apart  from  and  superior  to  any  abstract  moral- 
izing and  teaching  of  ethics.  The  classroom  organization  called  Uncle 
Sam's  Boys  and  Girls,  or  a  similar  organization,  should  have  time  pro- 
vided for  in  every  week. 

V.  Procedure  and  Content 

The  present  moral  situation  is  making  the  problem  of  character  training  for 
the  schools  more  pressing  than  formerly.  Because  character  education  as  such 
is  rather  new  in  the  modern  educational  field,  there  is  no  unanimity  in 
practice  of  content.  Good  teachers  have  always  emphasized  moral  values  in 
their  teaching.  It  is  hoped  that  this  outline  will  be  helpful  in  guiding 
teachers  to  better  work  in  character  training  for  the  young  by  suggesting 
methods  and  materials. 

The  physical  conditions  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  school  premises  aid  or 
hinder  in  behavior  problems.  Children  are  much  less  tempted  to  mar  furni- 
ture, walls,  or  books  when  those  articles  are  in  good  condition.  However, 
when  a  book  is  torn  or  dog-eared  it  is  very  easy  to  increase  the  condition 
thoughtlessly.  More  "litter"  and  torn  papers  are  thrown  on  a  dirty  than 
on  a  clean  floor.  A  child  should  feel  a  natural  pride  in  good  clean  surround- 
ings. The  too  high  temperature  of  the  schoolroom  serves  to  make  children 
sleepy  and  dull;  when  too  low  they  become  restless  and  "wiggly".  Fresh 
air  and  lighting  also  need  to  be  considered  in  their  effects  on  behavior.  The 
control  of  the  school  environment  is  largely  in  the  teacher 's  hands. 
The  physical  condition  of  the  child  also  determines  his  responses,  whether 
they  be  character  or  mental  responses. 

A.  The  value  of  the  school  as  a  moulder  of  character  will  depend  on: 

1.  The   opportunity    offered   and   developed    for    free   social   intercourse 
through  a  socialized  curriculum,  socialized  methods,   and  activities 

2.  The  degree  to  which  intelligence  and  will  are  shown  to  have  a  bearing 
on  conduct 

3.  Skilful  handling  of  group  judgments 

4.  The  quantity  and  value  of  inspirational   material   offered   to   pupils 
and  absorbed  by  them  for  the  creation  of  ideals 

5.  The  opportunity  to  develop  initiative  and  personality  by  actual  par- 
ticipation, under  wise  guidance,  in  many  school  activities 

(Boston  Course  of  Citizenship  Through  Character  Development.) 
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B.  Personality  of  the  teacher 

1.  Much  has  been  rightly  said  of  the  importance  of  the  character  and 
personality  of  the  teacher  as  a  force  in  character  building.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  successful  teacher  must  have  a  character  above  re- 
proach in  addition  to  health,  patience,  tact,  a  sense  of  humor,  a  sense 
of  justice,  a  love  for  children,  and  a  realization  of  her  responsibility 
as  an  influence  in  the  lives  of  her  pupils.  But  the  ne\u  vision  of  the 
goal  to  strive  for  in  character  instruction  brings  a  new  vision  of  the 
teacher  herself.  The  sort  of  person  she  wants  to  help  her  pupils  to 
become  is  the  sort  of  person  she  must  be.  The  situations  that  she  is 
preparing  her  pupils  to  meet  are  the  situations  that  are  presented  to 
her  day  by  day.  Moreover,  the  success  that  she  will  have  in  thus 
preparing  her  pupils  can  be  measured  by  the  success  with  which  she 
meets  the  various  situations  that  arise  daily  in  the  school  life.  The 
teacher  of  today  must  have  the  social  point  of  view.  She  must  have 
the  right  relationship  toward  her  pupils.  This  means  that  she  must 
have  a  reverent  attitude  for  the  character  not  yet  developed  in  them 
and  a  passionate  yearning  to  do  her  part  in  bringing  to  richest  fruition 
the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  her  school.  The  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  attitudes  and  ideals  of  pupils  are  found  not  so  much  in  the 
subject  matter  as  in  the  method;  not  so  much  in  the  schedule  as  in 
the  spirit  of  good  will  and  cooperation  existing  between  the  pupils 
and  the  teacher.  Eecent  investigations  have  shown  that  where  a  spirit 
of  mutual  confidence  exists  between  pupils  and  teacher,  whether  it  be 
in  a  strict  and  formal  teacher  control  room  or  in  the  freedom  of  the 
11  modern' '  school,  we  are  likely  to  find  better  attitudes  and  higher 
ideals  of  character  than  in  rooms  where  there  is  antagonism.  The 
teacher  should  never  allow  herself  to  become  ' '  at  odds ' '  with  the 
class.  Pupils  are  likely  to  think  that  "anything  is  fair  in  war'\  A 
tremendous  loss  in  character  values  must  result  when  the  pupil  is 
jockeyed  into  such  a  position  that  he  is  disposed  to  circumvent  rather 
than  to  cooperate  with  the  teacher.  (From  Minnesota  Course  of  Study.) 

"In  children  there  is  a  natural  instinct  and  passion  for  impersonating 
all  ideal  excellence  in  some  superior  being,  and  for  living  in  intense 
devotion  to  a  heroic  presence.  It  is  the  privilege  of  every  teacher  to 
occupy  that  place,  to  ascend  that  lawful  throne  of  homage  and  of 
love,  if  he  will.  If  his  pupils  love  him,  he  stands  for  their  ideal  of 
a  heroic  nature.  Long  after  his  lessons  are  forgotten,  he  remains,  in 
memory,  a  teaching  power". 

"Mark  Hopkins  sat  on  one  end  of  a  log 

And  a  farm  boy  sat  on  the  other, 
Mark  Hopkins  came  as  a  pedagogue 

And  taught  as  an  elder  brother. 
I  don't  care  what  Mark  Hopkins  taught, 

If  his  Latin  was  small,  and  his  Greek  was  naught, 
For  the  farmer  boy,  he  thought,   thought  he, 

All  through  lecture  time  and  quiz 
The  kind  of  a  man  I  want  to  be 

Is  the  kind  of  a  man  Mark  Hopkins  is. 

"Theology,  languages,  medicine,  law, 

Are  peacock   feathers  to  deck   a  daw, 
If  the  boys  who  come  from  your  schools 

Are  trained  sharpers  or  flippant  fools. 
You  may  boast  of  your  age  and  your  ivy  walls, 

Your  great  endowments,  your  marble  halls, 
And  all  your  modern  features — - 

Your  vast  curriculum's  scope  and  reach, 
The  multifarious  things  you  teachi— 

But  what  about  your  teachers? 
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"Are  they  men  who  can  stand  in  a  father's  place, 

Who  are  paid,  best  paid,  by  the  ardent  face 
When  boyhood  gives,   as   boyhood  can, 

Its  love  and  faith  in  a  fine,  true  man  ? 
No  printed  word  nor  spoken  plea 

Can  teach  young  hearts  what  men  should  be 
Not  all  the  books  on  all  the  shelves, 

But  what  the  teachers  are  themselves. 
For  education  is  making  men  ! 

So  it  is  now,  so  it  was  when 
Mark  Hopkins  sat  on   one  end  of  a  log, 

And  James  Garfield  sat  on  the  other." 

From  "The  Light  Guitar"   (Harper  and  Brothers) 

2.  J.  Mace  Andress  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Journal  for  November,  1929,  lists  the 
following  points  valuable  in  the  teacher 's  mental  health : 

a.  Keep  in  good  physical  health 

b.  Cultivate  a  happy  wholesome  philosophy  of  life 

c.  Have  attainable  ideals 

d.  Keep  the  spirit  of  the  learner 

e.  Cultivate  a  real  interest  in  your  teaching 
Laws,  rules  of  conduct,  and  codes 

From    time    immemorial    there    have    been    formulated    rules    and    laws    setting    up 
objectives  in  conduct.   Some  of  the  better  known   ones  are : 

1.  The  Ten  Commandments,  also  called  the  Decalogue,  the  Bible 

2.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matthew  V,  VI,  VII 

3.  The  Golden   Rule  and  the  Two   Great  Commandments,  the   Bible 

4.  The  Pledge  of  the  Athenian  Youths,  The  Laidlaw  Readers,  Book  VII 

5.  The  Oath  of  Hippocrates,  called  also  the  physicians'  code.  (An  ancient  Greek 
example  of  a  professional  code.)  This  code  is  stated  almost  exclusively  in  terms 
of  trait  actions,  that  is,  in  terms  of  what  a  competent  physician  should  do  rather 
than  in  terms  of  traits  he  should  possess.  The  trait  actions  included  may  be 
translated  into  the  following  traits : 

a.  Gratitude 

b.  Love  of  the  profession 

c.  Professional  honesty 

d.  Purity  and  holiness 

e.  Ideal  of  service 

f.  Professional  chastity 

g.  Professional  secretiveness 

6.  Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct  in  McVenn,  Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct, 
Book  2,  p.  238 

7.  Franklin's   "Moral   Code"   as  given   in   his   Autobiography 

8.  The  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Education  accepted  by  American  educators  : 

a.  Health  and  safety    ' 

b.  Worthy  home  membership 

c.  Mastery  of  tools,  technics,  and  spirit  of  learning 

d.  Vocational  and  economic  effectiveness 

e.  Faithful   citizenship 

f.  Wise  use  of  leisure 

g.  Ethical  character 

9.  The  Hutchins,  Collier,  and  Boy  Scout  Codes.  List  of  traits : 

Hutchins  Code  Collier  Code 


.  1.  Health 

2.  Self-control 

3.  Self-reliance 

4.  Reliability 

5.  Clean   play 

6.  Duty 

7.  Good  workmanship 

8.  Truth 

9.  Team   work 

10.  Kindness 

11.  Loyalty 


1.  Courage  and   hope 

2.  Wisdom 

3.  Industry  and   good   habits 

4.  Knowledge  and  usefulness 

5.  Trust    and   honesty 

6.  Healthfulness  and  cleanliness 

7.  Helpfulness  and  unselfishness 

8.  Charity 

9.  Humility    and    reverence 
10.  Faith  and  responsibility 


Boy  Scout  Law 

The  Boy  Scout  agrees 
that  he  will  be : 

1.  Trustworthy 

2.  Loyal 

3.  Helpful 

4.  Friendly 

5.  Courteous 

6.  Kind 

7.  Obedient 

8.  Cheerful 

9.  Thrifty 

10.  Brave 

11.  Clean 

12.  Reverent 
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The  Hutchins  Code,  called  The  Children's  Morality  Code,  won  the  donor's  prize  of 
$5000  in  the  National  Morality  Codes  Competition,  1916,  for  the  best  Children's 
Code  of  Morals.  Collier's  next  offered  a  prize  and  the  Collier  Moral  Code  for  Youth 
is  the  result.  The  Boy  Scouts  must  take  the  Scout  Oath  and  subscribe  to  the 
Scout  Law.  The  Boy  Scout  leaders  have  evolved  a  valuable  combination  of  practice 
and  precept,  practically  applicable  to  lads  of  the  age  they  train. 

The  chief  advantage  of  codes  is  that  they  give  a  rather  complete  catalog  of  the 
moral  qualities.  "Objections  to  the  codes  are:  first,  that  they  are  likely  to  result 
in  lip  service  ;  second,  that  they  are  not  formulated  by  children  and  in  their  own 
language ;  and  third,  that  the  general  way  in  which  they  are  formulated  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  child  to  apply  them  to  specific  situations.  Whether  codes  should 
or  should  not  be  used  must  be  determined  in  great  part  by  the  way  in  which  they 
arc  used.  If  they  are  to  be  merely  memorized  and  repeated  in  a  formal  way,  they 
will  probably  do  more  harm  than  good.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  code  which 
represents  the  formulation  arrived  at  after  adequate  discussion  of  concrete  situa- 
tions, it  is  conceivable  that  to  learn  it  would  be  worthwhile.  However,  it  seems 
quite  clear  that  a  code  which  the  children  formulate  in  their  own  words  after  a 
discussion  of  concrete  instances  to  which  their  generalizations  apply  will  be  much 
more  effective.  After  having  made  such  a  formulation,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  adopt 
and  learn  appropriate  statements  which  are  maxims  or  which  have  been  written 
by  great  men  and  women.  For  example,  after  the  children  have  formulated  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  they  should  not  gossip,  they  might  readily  learn  the 
statement,  'Speak  well  of  your  friends  ;  of  your  enemies,  say  nothing'."  (E.  Horn 
in  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  I.) 

D.  The  individual  method  of  character  education 

The  individual  method  involves  the  more  or  less  intensive  and  extensive 
work  with  individual  pupils  as  cases  of  "  correction ' '  or  disciplining  of 
the  more  unusual  sort,  as  well  as  ' l  talks ' '  with  pupils. 

E.  Group  method  of  character  education 
1.  The  indirect  method 

This  method  of  character  education  is  that  in  which  the  various  virtues 
or  traits  are  taught  inductively  as  a  by-product  of  academic  and 
routine  work  of  the  school.  When  the  school  subjects  have  been  success- 
fully taught,  there  is  much  transfer  of  training  due  to  the  laws  of  imi- 
tation and  suggestion.  Children  reflect  in  their  behavior  the  influences 
that  play  upon  them.  It  would  be  impossible  for  children  to  spend  five 
or  six  hours  a  day  for  several  years  in  a  schoolroom  where  the  virtues 
of  courtesy,  kindness,  sympathy,  unselfishness,  thoughtfulness,  truth- 
fulness, sincerity,  industry,  patience,  justice,  respect  for  others'  prop- 
erty and  opinions,  and  orderliness  are  practised  consciously  or  not, 
without  receiving  inestimable  moral  values.  To  afford  the  maximum 
training,  an  activity  should  be  meaningful  and  satisfying  to  the  learner 
so  that  he  may  honestly  work  to  solve  the  problems  set,  or  improve 
the  skill  involved.  This  training  should  be  closely  related  to  life 
needs  outside  of  school  to  give  the  child  the  abilities,  qualities,  and 
standards  essential  to  successful  living.  "In  the  indirect  method,  the 
teacher  uses  situations  as  they  arise  in  connection  with  classroom 
work,  group  activities,  athletics,  and  other  life  situations  to  impress 
upon  the  class  as  a  whole  some  desirable  characteristic  or  takes  it  for 
granted  that  participation  in  the  activity  will  develop  the  trait". 
Teachers  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  praise  the  good  and  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  anti-social  acts.  (The  Iowa  Plan,  awarded  the  twenty- 
thousand-dollar  prize  by  the  Character  Education  Institution  in  1922, 
contains  a  wealth  of  suggestions  as  to  how  the  various  school  studies 
and  the  organization  of  the  school  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  moral 
training.)  In  his  report  of  the  Iowa  Plan  Dr.  Starbuck  classifies 
situations  on  the  basis  of  fields  of  experience  into  seven  divisions  as 
follows : 

a.  Health 

b.  Life   in   the   group 

c.  Civic   relations 

d.  Economic  relations  and  vocation 

e.  Family  and  parenthood 

f.  Appreciation  of  beauty 

g.  Mastery  of  tradition 

To  this  may  be  added :  Recreation,  educational  activities,  friendship  activities 
and  specialized  religious  activities. 
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The  direct  method 

The  general  school  practice  of  this  educational  generation  has  been  to 
teach  moral  education  incidentally.  During  late  years,  "however,  there 
has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  indirect  methods  are 
not  wholly  satisfactory  and  that  systematic  direct  instruction  must 
be  given".  Indirect  methods  are  not  to  be  abandoned,  but  to  be 
strengthened  and  supplemented  by  direct  instruction.  The  direct  method 
of  character  education  begins  with  the  teacher 's  presentation  of  de- 
sirable character  traits.  This  may  be  followed  by  the  suggestion  that 
they  be  illustrated  in  trait  action  afterwards,  or  in  some  cases  a  pro- 
gram may  be  created  that  is  designed  to  develop  those  traits.  The 
teacher  must  always  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  direct  instruction  does 
not  mean  lectures  on  moral  education. 

a.  Organization  around  moral  and  civic  ideals 

Dr.  W.  W.  Charters  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  one  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  the  direct  method  of  teaching  ideals.  He  gives 
for  each  ideal  a  large  number  of  situations  and  "trait  actions'*. 
The  situations  listed  under  each  ideal  are  for  discussion  in  the 
group.  For  example,  the  chief  classes  of  situations  under  honesty 
are:  money,  property,  statements,  promises,  social  relations,  rules, 
directions,  orders,  games,  class  recitations,  examinations,  tests,  and 
preparation  of  lessons.  The  detailed  situations  in  some  of  those 
classes  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  partial  list  of  honesty 
situations  involving  money: 

(1)  You  borrow  money 

(a)  You  promise  to  pay  it  back  when  you  get  it ;  you  get  it  the  next 
day 

(b)  Someone  says :  "I  know  I  owe  you  some  money,  but  I  have  forgotten 
how  much" 

(c)  You  can  borrow  for  a  time  from  brother's  little  bank  or  from  a 
treasury  fund  in  your  keeping  and  no  one   need  know  about  it 

(d)  You  borrow  small  sums  for  carfare  or  a  movie  ticket.  When  you 
say  you'll  pay  it  back,  the  lender  says:  "Never  mind;  that's  all 
right". 

(e)  You  borrow  money  and  later  the  lender  and  you  disagree  as  to  the 
amount 

(2)  You  have  something  to  sell 

(a)  You  sell  to  children  who  cannot  make  change 

(b)  In  making  change  you  discover  that  you  have  "short  changed"  a  cus- 
tomer 

(3)  You  are  traveling 

(a)  You  ride  on  a  street  car  or  train  and  your  fare  is  not  asked 

(b)  You  board  a  street  car  in  a  jam  ;  a  penny  will  do 

(c)  You  are  starting  on  a  long  trip  and  have  just  passed  the  legal  age 
when   half-fare   is   allowed 

(d)  You  have  a  railroad  ticket  the  date  of  which  has  expired 

(4)  Fines  are  levied  against  you 

(a)  You  have  violated  the  rules  of  your  club  and  are  subject  to  a  fine, 
but  no  one  knows  it 

(b)  You  are  fined  for  keeping  books  out  of  the  library  too  long 

(c)  You  have  kept  a  book  out  of  the  library  so  long  that  the  fine  is 
more  than  the  book  is  worth 

(5)  You   are  keeping  accounts 

(a)  You  are  handling  school  money  and  must  give  a  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures 

(b)  You  must  account  for  the  expenditure  of  your  own  allowance 

(c)  You  are  allowed  money  only  for  necessary  expenses ;  you  can  get 
some  for  recreation  by  padding  your  expense  account 

(From  Charters'  The' Teaching  of  Ideals.) 
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b.  Organization  around  life  situations 

Dr.  E.  Horn  of  the  University  of  Iowa  also  believes  in  the  direct 
method  but  he  would  organize  the  instruction  around  the  chief 
classes  of  moral  and  civic  situations,  thus  developing  ideals  in- 
ductively out  of  a  consideration  of  the  concrete  situations,  and  in- 
cidental to  the  direct  teaching  of  good  conduct  in  those  situations. 
The  important  factors  in  this  method  are: 

(1)  Starting  with  a  concrete  situation  as   "trespassing" 

(2)  Allowing  pupils  themselves  to  sense  what  is  wrong  in  the  situation 

(3)  Aiding  pupils  to  formulate  for  themselves  a  plan  for  right  conduct  in  the 
specific   situation 

(4)  Allowing  pupils  to  carry  out  their  plan 

(5)  Encouraging  pupils  to  transfer  what   had   been   learned   in   this   situation 
to  other  situations  of  a  similar  type  and  class 

(6)  Guiding  pupils  to  formulate  principles  of  conduct  to  govern  them  in  the 
future 

t7)   Making  provision   for   checking   up   the   number  of  times  that  each  child 
responds  correctly  in  similar  situations 
Such  procedure  emphasizes  pupil  initiative  and  proper  self-expression. 

3.  Characteristics  of  a  satisfactory  method  of  character  education* 

a.  It  must  be  strictly  pedagogical.  This  means  that  it  must  proceed 
primarily  from  the  experience  of  trait  actions  to  the  knowledge  of 
traits  (from  precepts  to  concepts,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
from  the  psychological  to  the  logical).  It  must  also  be  primarily 
inductive  and  secondarily  deductive. 

b.  It  must  be  adequate.  This  requires 

(1)  That  it  must  bring  clearly  to  mind  the  central  truth  of  a  moral 
teaching 

(2)  That  it  extend  its  moral  education  beyond  the  limits  of  school- 
room experience  and  incidents  and  sharpen  attention  to  many 
non-school  traits 

(3)  That  it  must  secure  an  appreciable  transfer  of  training  from 
school  situations  to  other  life  situations 

c.  It  must  be  motivating.  The  idea  or  understanding  of  a  concept  must 
be  idealized;  that  is,  it  must  be  tinged  with  emotion  and  reenforced 
with  inner  urge  to  give  it  carrying  power  and  to  affect  the  will. 

d.  It  must  be  habituating.  The  general  set-up  must  be  such  as  to  give 
as  much  motivation  to  a  frequent  exercise  of  trait  actions  as  it  is 
possible  to  provide. 

e.  It  must  be  definite.  This  point  is  an  addition  to  what  has  been  pre- 
viously argued  for.  ' '  Modern  students  of  education  accept  as  an 
axiom  the  principle  that  only  those  objectives  in  education  which 
are  consciously  defined  and  definitely  sought  through  curriculum 
and  instruction  are  ever  successfully  attained. '* 

Any  method  of  character  education  requires  a  convincing  appeal  to  under- 
standing ;  it  must  convert  an  idea  of  right  into  an  ideal  of  right,  and  it 
must  habituate  trait  actions  so  as  to  make  them  a  matter  of  second  nature. 

F.  Techniques  for  character  instruction 

1.  Eewards 

a.  Approval  of  the  group:  A  courteous  act  on  the  part  of  the  child 
should  be  commended  and  the  other  children  may  tell  why  it  was 
a  courteous  act. 

b.  Approval  by  an  individual:  Such  approval  may  be  given  in  a  few 
kindly  well-chosen  words  or  a  smile.  ' '  A  quick  look  or  a  private  word 
of  praise  is  often  most  effective  for  a  timid  child. '  • 

c.  Approval  by  self  (conscience)  :  A  form  of  personal  satisfaction 
coming  from  the  following  of  an  ideal 


(*From  Gregg's  Character  Education.) 
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2.  Penalties 

a.  Disapproval  of  behavior  by  the  group,  e.g.  shocked  expression  on 
their  faces,  not  allowing  the  individual  to  play  with  the  group, 
not  following  his  suggestions,  voicing  disapproval  of  the  unruly 
member's  actions 

b.  Disciplining  (corporal  punishment):  "Correction"  by  the  teacher 
should  not  take  the  form  of  physical  penalties  except  as  a  last 
resource.  However,  physical  punishment  may  be  justified  as  a  means 
to  instill  in  a  child  obedience  to  and  respect  for  authority  and  law. 

c.  Arousing  of  dissatisfaction:  The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  re- 
sults or  of  discomfort  after  the  event  is  a  strong  stimulus  toward 
right  action,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  new  ideals. 

3.  The  discipline  of  natural  consequences 

"A  pupil  is  late  arriving  for  a  picnic;  the  natural  consequence  is  not 
a  scolding  but  being  left  behind. 

"A  boy  throws  a  ball  through  a  window  pane;  the  natural  conse- 
quence is  the  replacing  of  the  pane. 

' l  A  boy  scratches  his  initials  on  a  new  varnished  desk ;  the  natural 
consequence  is  to  put  the  desk  in  as  good  shape  as  before."  (From 
New  Mexico  Course  of  Study.) 

4.  Conforming  to  accepted  rules  of  conduct  and  conventions 

There  are  many  rules  and  conventions  accepted  by  custom  that  a  child 
should  be  led  to  observe.  Obedience  to  these  rules  is  not  required 
because  the  rules  always  have  elements  of  moral  conduct  in  them  but 
because  they  are  convenient  and  correct  in  that  society  has  placed  its 
stamp  of  approval  upon  them.  Such  are  the.  following:  going  to  the 
right  in  passing  some  one  on  the  street  or  in  the  hall,  gentlemen 
removing  hats  at  indoor  gatherings  while  ladies  may  wear  theirs, 
removal  of  the  glove  before  shaking  hands,  and  many  others.  The 
desire  to  qualify  as  "an  American  citizen",  as  "a  gentleman  or 
lady",  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  right  conduct.  A  big  part  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  to  transmit  the  conventional  standards  of  conduct 
and  of  virtue  to  the  coming  generation  and  to  aid  its  members  in 
learning  to  apply  such  standards  in  judging  the  worth  of  incidents  of 
daily  life. 

5.  Securing  the  cooperation  of  parents 

There  is  no  part  of  children 's  education  in  which  the  parents '  coopera- 
tion is  more  necessary  and  should  be  more  earnestly  sought,  than  in 
the  improvement  of  moral  conduct.  Without  this  cooperation  from 
parents,  something  may  be  done  at  school  but  with  parents  and  teachers 
cooperating,  far  better  results  will  be  effected. 

a.  Friendly  notes  to  parents:  A  friendly  note  to  parents  seeking  their 
cooperation  in  the  improvement  of  a  specific  type  of  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  child  may  be  one  way  of  approach.  Such  letters  should 
contain  a  positive  program  for  cooperation  in  bringing  about  the 
improvement  in  the  child's  conduct.  Mere  fault-finding  should  be 
avoided  in  such  letters. 

b.  Parent-Teacher  Association:  Such  organizations  can  do  much  to 
further  the  good  work  of  charcater  education.  Parents  should  be 
told  of  the  work  in  character  education  and  ' '  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  teacher's  whole  purpose  in  bringing  the  matter  to 
the  parents'  attention  is  to  help  the  pupils". 

6.  Socialized  recitation 

There  are  many  types  of  moral  training  possible  in  the  school  recitation 
and  especially  in  the  "socialized  recitation".  This  should  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  duplicate  the  conditions  under  which  people  work  together 
in  life  outside  the  school,  and  should  train  pupils  in  proper  coopera- 
tion and  right  attitudes  toward  each  other.  Interchange  of  opinions  is 
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of  peculiar  value  to  moral  and  civic  questions,  and  such  recitation 
affords  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  development  of  intelligent  like- 
mindedness  required  for  group  action  in  any  community.  To  make 
these  contributions,  the  socialized  recitation  must  meet  the  following 
requirements : 

a.  The  class  must  work  upon  a  problem  which  the  members  appreciate 
as  vital  in  life  outside  of  school  or  in  the  organization  of  the 
school 

b.  It  must  be  a  problem  that  can  be  better  solved  cooperatively  than 
by  individual  effort 

c.  Much  of  the  initiative  for  the  formulation  of  the  problem  and  for 
suggesting  possible  solutions  must  lie  with  the  class  and  be  accepted 
definitely  by  them  as  their  responsibility 

d.  There  must  be  enough  different  sources  of  information  or  different 
jobs  to  be  done  so  individual  pupils  will  be  able  to  make  special 
contributions  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  If  every  child  has  read 
exactly  the  same  references  or  made  exactly  the  same  preparation 
there  is  no  need  for  such  cooperation  as  is  found  in  a  well-conducted 
socialized  recitation.   (E.  Horn  in  The  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  I.) 

7.  Project-problem  method 

Many  of  our  school  methods  •  of  today  are  admirably  adapted  to  in- 
struction in  morals,  and  the  so-called  project  method  has  great  possi- 
bilities along  this  line.  The  child  learns  through  the  project  or  problem 
method  and  exerts  his  efforts  toward  the  carrying  out  of  some  definite 
plan.  When  possible,  this  plan  is  the  child's  own  and,  if  not,  it  is  one 
he  has  accepted  as  his  own;  and  he  brings  to  bear  all  the  knowledge 
he  has  acquired  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  he  comes  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  new  knowledge  and  he  cooperates  with  the  group.  This 
group  spirit  adds  vitality,  sympathy,  and  interest  to  the  work  and 
increases  the  feelings  of  responsibility  for  the  task  of  each  one.  Such 
school  experiences  are  vastly  more  like  the  experiences  of  real  life 
than  merely  sitting  quietly  and  memorizing  facts  from  a  textbook. 
If  education  is  to  prepare  for  life,  it  must  relate  itself  closely  to  the 
great  undertakings  of  the  past  and  the  equally  great  enterprises  of 
the  present.  The  school  child  should  get  an  understanding  of  those 
projects  and  problems  that  have  much  to  do  with  the  progress  and  the 
welfare  of  nations.  Once  let  his  interest  be  aroused  in  a  big  life 
project-problem  and,  under  proper  guidance,  it  will  lead  him  on  to 
a  satisfactory  solution.  He  must  start  with  what  he  knows,  with  his 
own  experience;  but,  as  he  proceeds,  his  experiences  grow,  his  world 
gets  larger,  and  he  is  able  to  meet  more  and  more  difficult  situations. 
He  has  the  ennobling  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  achieved 
something. 

The  moral  possibilities  of  the  project-problem  method  are  great.  The 
aim  in  this  method  is  to  make  conditions  as  much  as  possible  like  those 
in  which  work  outside  of  school  is  carried  on.  It  looks  toward  the 
thorough  socializing  of  the  child,  making  him  realize  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  group  are  bound  together  by  common  interests  and  purposes, 
by  a  kindly  feeling  toward  one  another  and  finally  by  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  group.  When  this 
method  is  used,  the  pupil  does  not  come  to  class  at  the  command  of 
the  teacher  to  state  glibly  facts  that  he  may  have  gleaned  from  his 
textbook  without  any  thought  of  his  responsibility  to  the  class  or  its 
responsibility  to  him.  He  comes  with  the  realization  that  his  class 
group  will  probably  discuss  some  problem  of  immediate  interest  and 
that  everyone  in  the  class  must  have  a  direct  share  in  attempting  a 
solution.   (Adapted  from  Minnesota  Course  of  Study.) 
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8.  Pupil  cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  the  school 

Much  valuable  moral  training  results  when  children  are  led  to  assume 
certain  responsibilities  for  the  conduct  and  success  of  the  school. 
A  new  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  own  personality  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  educational  program  of  which  he  is  a  part  will  be  developed 
as  each  pupil  meets  the  moral  situations  arising.  He  will  learn  to 
think  deeply  about  his  own  conduct  in  school  situations,  he  will  help 
to  solve  the  problems  of  work  and  play  with  his  fellows,  and  he  will 
be  more  willing  to  fight  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  All  are 
means  of  developing  moral  standards. 

a.  Pupil  committees  for  certain  duties:  In  the  grades  through  the 
sixth  many  duties  and  responsibilities  about  the  schoolroom  may  be 
successfully  assumed  by  the  pupils  through  appointment  of  com- 
mittees for  the  special  task  in  hand.  Such  committees  may  have 
to  do  with  courtesy,  health  chores,  care  of  the  flag,  decoration  of 
the  schoolroom,  playground  activities  and  many  other  duties. 

b.  Student  self-government:  Student  self-government  may  or  may  not 
be  introduced.  Many  cautions  must  be  observed  in  introducing  it. 
Students  should  show  a  readiness  for  it,  and  should  express  a  need 
for  it,  founded  upon  a  spirit  of  good  will.  Positive  significant  jobs 
must  be  assumed  by  the  pupils  under  such  government.  Any  sort 
of  student  organization  which  is  set  up,  must  be  trusted  explicitly 
and  given  respectful  consideration  if  character  values  are  to  ensue. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  student  council  composed  of  pupils  of 
the  three  upper  grades  gives  valuable  assistance  in  character  train- 
ing. Through  such  groups  student  initiative,  leadership,  and  co- 
operation may  be  developed.  (See  Mrs.  Boysen's  Character  Educa- 
tion on  a  Practicable  Basis.) 

9.  Home  room  organization 

The  pupils  in  the  home  rooms  may  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  forma- 
tion of  rules  governing  conduct  in  the  lunchroom,  or  for  regulating 
passing  from  classes  and  many  other  problems.  The  problem  should 
be  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  would  be  best  for  the  school 
as  a  whole.  Eules  adopted  under  such  conditions  will  not  be  regarded 
as  "external  impositions  which  it  is  good  form  to  evade,  but  as  the 
common  sense  embodiment  of  their  own  desires  for  efficiency  and 
order".  See  suggestions  given  under  Point  One  of  the  Five-Point 
Plan. 

10.  Extra-curricular  activities 

The  various  sorts  of  extra-curricular  activities  provide  a  valuable 
source  of  moral  and  civic  training.  Athletics,  various  clubs,  musical 
organizations,  dramatics,  debates,  the  school  paper,  school  parties, 
and  school  assemblies  or  programs  provide  opportunities  for  children 
to  share  appropriately  in  the  conduct  of  school  life.  Such  activities 
should  develop  leadership  and  loyalty  to  the  group  in  worthy  cooper- 
ative enterprises.  Every  opportunity  should  be  utilized  to  have  pupils 
do  teamwork.  If  an  enterprise  called  into  being  by  the  group,  fails 
because  some  have  not  lived  up  to  their  responsibilities,  these  are 
likely  to  receive  a  moral  instruction  from  their  fellow  pupils  far  more 
effective  than  any  lecture  from  a  teacher.  Success  for  these  group 
undertakings  shows  pupils  the  value  of  working  with  other  people. 

11.  Lunch  period 

The  school  lunch  period  in  a  small  rural  school  or  in  a  large  consoli- 
dated school  to  which  children  are  carried  in  busses  may  be  used  for 
the  developing  of  certain  courtesies.  Eules  of  lunch  etiquette  may  be 
formulated  by  the  pupils  under  the  teacher 's  guidance.  Conversation 
during  the  meal  may  be  directed  in  certain  channels  by  the  teacher 
in  charge  who  should  always  preside.  In  talking  together  at  the  lunch 
hour,  children,  even  the  most  timid,  learn  to  express  themselves  more 
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readily  than  under  the  more  formalized  school  recitations.  The  lunch 
Iiour  may  be  made  a  cheery,  orderly  period  for  the  pupils;  and 
"without  unnecessary  restraint,  good  conduct  and  good  table  manners 
may  be  maintained.  The  value  of  the  teacher's  example  is  not  to  be 
under-rated.  The  room  should  be  "left  in  good  order  after  the  meal. 
Teaching  orderly  habits  and  respect  for  school  property  are  important 
factors  in  citizenship  training,  and  both  may  be  provided  in  the  school 
lunch  period. 
12.  What  playgrounds  do  for  the  child 

The  value  of  play  for  character  forming  cannot  be  over-rated.  Under 
guidance  from  the  teacher,  those  qualities  should  be  developed  in  chil- 
dren that  will  make  boys  and  girls  work  and  play  together  better. 
The  Maryland  School  Bulletin,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  1,  gives  the  following: 
Playgrounds    develop  Playgrounds   diminish 

a.  Health :  By  providing  natural,  a.  Idleness :  By  calling  to  the  child  in 
spontaneous  outdoor  play  every  minute  of  leisure  time 

b.  Physical  efficiency :  By  promoting  b.  Temptation  :  By  training  energies 
full  development  of  the  vital  or-  into  proper  channels  and  making 
gans,  and  by  the  prevention  or  wholesome  activities  more  attrac- 
cure  of  bad  posture                                                tive  than   less  desirable  ones 

c.  Morality :  By  strengthening  will-  c.  Exclusiveness :  By  giving  each  his 
power  through  developing  charac-  part  in  the  game  and  emphasizing 
ter  building   activities                                             team  play 

d.  Initiative:  By  giving  the  child  an  d.  Social  barriers:  By  the  mixing  of 
opportunity  to  express  himself  all  groups 

e.  Self-confidence :  By  giving  con-  e.  Selfishness :  By  teaching  the  child 
stant  experience  in  effective  action  to  find  his  fulfillment 

f.  Imagination :  By  awakening  in-  f.  Gang  spirit :  By  turning  the  spirit 
stincts  that  demand  wholesome  of  membership  in  the  right  direc- 
satisfaction                                                                   tion 

g.  Obedience :  By  showing  the  neces-  g.  Rowdyism :  By  substituting  real 
sity  of  leadership  conflicts  for  bluff 

The  above  discussion  of  the  socialized  recitation,  pupil  participation  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school,  extra-curricular  activities,  the  home  room  or- 
ganization, and  lunch  period,  shows  how  the  activities  of  the  school  may 
provide  moral  training  aside  from  a  special  period  in  which  character 
training  may  be  taught  directly. 

G.  Activities  and  devices  for  applying  ideals 
1.  Story-telling  and  reading 

In  story  telling  for  moral  values  two  important  factors  that  need  con- 
sideration are  choice  of  right  material  for  developing  of  the  ideal  or 
moral  values  and  the  proper  method  of  presentation  to  the  class. 
Stories  and  songs  present  ideals  more  effectively  than  any  other 
agency  can  approximate.  The  teacher  should  make  a  special  study  of 
effective  story  telling.  A  well-told  story  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
in  the  impressionable  mind  of  the  growing  child.  The  teacher's  reading 
is  also  valuable.  Among  the  best  for  moral  training  are: 

a.  Bible  stories,  pervaded  by  a  perennial  humanity,  a  direct  simplicity 
appealing  to  the  young  and  written  in  beautiful  language  depicting 
character  in  action 

b.  Legends  of  the  ages:  These  are  stories  that  have  been  loved  and 
treasured  through  generations,  as  the  Greek  legend  of  Prometheus 
the  fire-bringer,  the  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  the  legend  of 
St.  Christopher,  the  tender  spiritual  record  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
the  story  of  Sir  Galahad,  the  story  of  the  Little  Hero  of  Haarlem, 
the  legend  of  Robert  Bruce  and  the  spider,  the  legends  of  India 
in  the  Jataka  Tales,  and  others. 

c.  Fairy  tales,  myths,  and  romances 

d.  Fables — intended  to  teach  useful  or  moral  truths 

e.  Graphic  incidents  from  great  biographies,  picturing  loyalty,  service, 
sacrifice,  courage,  perseverance,  and  other  qualities  as  given  in  the 
story  of  Socrates  loyal  unto  death ;  the  life  and  death  of  Joan  of 
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Arc;  the  story  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge;  General  Gordon, 
hero  of  the  Soudan ;  Henry  Livingstone 's  life  of  sacrifice ;  the 
work  of  Pasteur,  Florence  Nightingale,  Clara  Barton,  and  others 

f.  Heroic  incidents  of  the  present  as  given  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines and  found  in  conduct  everywhere.  Such  are  the  story  of  Bryan 
Untiedt's  heroism  in  the  Colorado  snow  storm;  Lindbergh's  flight; 
work  of  firemen,  policemen,  nurses,  and  others;  stories  of  self- 
control  and  self-reliance  in  shipwreck,  fire,  and  other  catastrophes. 
The  child  should  be  led  to  see  the  heroic  in  happenings  of  his  own 
community. 

g.  Stories  of  animal  life  and  sacrifice 

h.  Stories  of  pictures  and  stories  suggested  by  pictures;  the  value 
of  pictures  in  moral  training  is  inestimable.  The  relationship 
between  beauty  and  right  living  is  very  close. 

2.  Listing  "Golden  Deeds" 

The  plan  whereby  children  list  good  deeds  which  they  have  seen  has 
value.  When  a  child  makes  note  of  the  good  deed,  he  is  made  sensitive 
to  the  good  of  the  world,  thinks  about  it,  and  talks  about  it.  Teachers 
who  have  tried  the  plan  are  quite  convinced  that  its  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  children  is  most  beneficial.  The  habit  of  talking  about 
the  good  rather  than  the  evil  that  people  do  would  justify  the  pro- 
cedure even  if  no  other  good  resulted.  This  may  be  carried  on  in  the 
following  ways: 

a.  Children  make  booklets  in  which  they  record  the  good  deeds  seen 

b.  A  simple  record  of  the  good  deeds  seen  placed  on  the  blackboard: 
Children  may  write  brief  sentences  on  the  board  about  deeds  that 
to  them  seem  especially  good. 

c.  Certain  pupils  made  responsible  for  reporting  good  deeds 

Always  about  once  a  week  time  should  be  taken  to  discuss  these  deeds. 
The  teacher  must  guide  the  discussion  in  such  ways  that  hypocrisy  and 
priggishness  will  be  avoided,  and  that  good  sportsmanship,  truth- 
telling,  true  courtesy,  kindness  to  the  old,  the  helpless,  and  to  animals, 
and  other  desirable  types  of  action  are  emphasized.  In  weekly  assembly 
periods  for  the  entire  school,  one  pupil  for  each  grade  may  be  chosen 
to  make  a  five-minute  report  of  the  best  deeds  observed  by  any  pupil 
of  his  grade. 

3.  Study  of  poetry  for  moral  values 

"Good  poetry  does  undoubtedly  tend  to  form  the  soul  and  character; 
it  tends  to  beget  a  love  of  beauty  and  of  truth  in  alliance  together; 
it  suggests,  however  indirectly,  high  and  noble  principles  of  action, 
and  it  inspires  the  emotion  so  helpful  in  making  principles  operative. 
Hence  its  extreme  importance  to  all  of  us." — M.  Arnold 
Poetry  abounds  in  incidents  embodying  trait  actions  and  constitutes 
a  very  rich  storehouse  of  ideals.  Poetry  may  be  read  and  enjoyed,  or 
studied  intensively  and  effective  parts  memorized.  The  influence  of 
the  literature  of  a  nation  upon  its  youth  is  so  great  that  the  pupil 
who  reads  widely,  and  intelligently  can  not  escape  its  power. 

4.  Proverbs  and  maxims 

These  are  short  familiar  sayings  expressing  some  well-known  truth  or 
common  fact  of  experience  and  as  such  contain  much  of  the  world's 
practical  philosophy.  Proverbs  are  stated  in  general  terms  and  they 
cannot  influence  conduct  except  as  they  are  applied  to  specific  situa- 
tions. A  child  may  be  able  to  repeat  the  proverb  ' '  A  stitch  in  time 
save  nine",  but  unless  it  makes  him  more  punctual  in  many  situations 
it  has  no  moral  force  for  him.  (See  language  outline  for  suggestions 
involving  the  use  of  proverbs.  ) 
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5.  Dramatizations 

Dialogues,  plays,  and  pageants  serve  to  give  much  moral  instruction 
especially  when  the  child  sees  himself  as  the  hero,  saying  and  doing  the 
noble  thing.  Such  activities  possess  three  advantages: 

a.  The  spectator  is  shown  a  vivid  picture  of  the  situations,  the  ideals, 
the  trait  actions  and  the  consequences 

b.  Those  who  participate  in  the  play  secure  practice  in  performing  the 
activities  and  in  repeating  the  beautiful  sayings 

e.  Dramatizations  provide  the  best  available  means  for  giving  instruc- 
tion in  out-of-school  situations.  Through  dramatizations,  courtesy 
at  home,  on  the  street,  at  the  movies,  at  a  party,  and  many  other 
places  may  be  taught  and  various  other  traits  may  be  demonstrated. 
(From  Charters'  The  Teaching  of  Ideals.) 

6.  Rhythmic  exercises  and  games 

Rhythm  is  a  valuable  help  in  acquiring  skills,  in  making  many  co- 
ordinations, and  in  developing  grace  and  harmonious  muscular  move- 
ments. Those  children  "in  whom  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  rhythmic, 
graceful  things  of  life  has  been  developed,  stand  a  good  chance  of 
becoming  in  many  respects  well-poised  individuals  who  carry  on  their 
work  and  play  with  ease,  grace,  and  accuracy".  Children  enjoy  rhythm 
and  rhythmic  tendencies  in  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  jingles,  in 
poetry,  in  songs,  in  music,  and  in  games. 

7.  Play  and  games 

Play  is  a  character  builder,  a  wholesome  stimulant  for  the  best  qual- 
ities in  children.  Through  play  and  games  children  learn  to  cooperate, 
to  make  and  follow  rules,  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  game,  to  play 
fair,  to  give  directions,  to  accept  defeat  graciously,  to  persevere  in 
spite  of  failure,  and  to  think  and  act  quickly.  Regard  for  the  rights 
of  others  must  always  be  insisted  upon. 

8.  Excursions 

By  means  of  excursions  the  child  makes  a  contact  with  the  actual 
world  or  reality,  developing  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  a  love  of  animals.  The  ideas  of  civic  responsibility  and  dignity  of 
labor  are  inculcated  in  the  lower  grades  by  visits  to  industries,  and 
to  community  helpers  such  as  firemen,  milkmen,  bakers.  Before  the 
excursion  children  should  plan  what  to  look  for,  and  what  rules  of 
safety  to  apply.  They  should  plan  how  to  cross  the  street  safely, 
looking  before  crossing,  and  waiting  for  signals,  to  show  consideration 
for  others  by  keeping  to  the  right  and  conversing  quietly.  After  the 
excursion,  there  should  be  a  definite  class  period,  to  dheck  up  the 
group  on  information  gained,  with  emphasis  on  property  rights,  kind- 
ness to  animals,  respect  for  public  officials.  (From  New  Hampshire 
Course  of  Study.) 

9.  Character  education  posters 

Any  poster  that  urges  a  child  to  better  conduct  whether  it  be  through 
health  activities,  better  reading,  cleanup  campaigns,  courtesy,  safety, 
or  sanitation  has  many  values  for  character  training.  (Commercial 
Character  Education  Posters  may  be  secured  from  the  Roger  Babson 
Institute,  Babson  Park,  Massachusetts.)  Posters  made  by  the  children 
have  double  values. 
10.  School  or  class  slogans,  banners,  yells,  and  songs 

The  making  of  these  cultivates  imagination  and  cooperation.  The 
slogan,  banner,  yells,  or  songs  should  represent  the  ideal  or  ideals  of 
the  school  or  class.  If  well  done  and  characteristic  of  the  class  much 
pride  should  be  taken  in  something  of  this  kind. 
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11.  Formulating  a  set  of  rules  for  any  phase  of  conduct 

Such   lists   should   only   be   made   after   study   and   discussion   by   the 
class.  A  list  of  safety  rules  may  be  made.  Everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  create  a  willingness  to  practice  those  rules  after  formula- 
tion, and  to  observe  general  traffic  rules  and  signals. 
Suggested  rules  follow: 

a.  Go  directly  to  and  from  school 

b.  Look  to  left  and  then  to  right  before  crossing  street 
•    c.  Do  not  hang  on  to  moving  vehicles 

d.  When  leaving  vehicles  look  both  ways  before  crossing  the  street 

e.  Avoid  playing  in  streets 

f.  Obey  traffic  signals 

g.  Don't  play  near  deep  water  or  on  thin  ice 
h.  Cover  mouth  when  coughing  or  sneezing 
i.   Avoid  playing  with  guns,  fire,  or  matches 
j.  Do  not  expose  others  when  you  are  ill 

k.  Use  clean  handkerchief  properly 
1.   Brush  your  teeth  daily 

12.  Pupil  talks 

These  talks  may  be  informal  or  prepared  floor  talks.  Any  number  of 
topics  for  which  material  is  available  may  be  assigned  or  chosen. 

13.  Booklets 

a.  Of  historical  and  literary  illustrations  of  certain  ideals 

b.  Of  poems  having  character  values 

c.  Listing  character  traits  and  their  opposites 

d.  Giving  meanings  of  the  word  expressing  the  ideal,   (synonyms) 

e.  Of  personal  experiences  having  character  values  or  influences 

f.  Of  memory  gems  or  proverbs 

g.  Of  quotations  of  great  men  on  particular  qualities  or  traits 

14.  A  character  suggestion  or  question-box 

The  most  valuable  suggestions  should  be  discussed  and  the  class  should 
be  led  to  adopt  some  of  them.  The  questions  should  be  discussed  and 
answered  by  other  members  of  the  class  if  possible.  Materials  may  need 
to  be  studied  for  entire  satisfaction. 

15.  Exhibits  of  good  workmanship 

Children  take  much  pride  in  seeing  their  own  work  exhibited  and  will 
work  harder  as  a  result.  Children  will  also  be  interested  in  seeing 
exhibits  of  excellent  work  in  other  schools  and  rooms. 

16.  A  "Help  Others' '  period 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ideal  ways  to  teach  young  children  to  acquire 
thoughtfulness  and  care.  The  child  being  helped  will  be  grateful  and 
will  learn  how  to  express  his  needs  most  simply.  The  helper  will  try 
to  understand  the  difficulties  of  the  other.  This  will  be  found  helpful 
in  the  school  and  on  the  playground,  and  will  be  especially  valuable 
in  making  newcomers  feel  at  home. 

17.  Keeping  a  diary 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  carrying  out  of  ideals  as  taught  in  school. 
The  child  may  keep  a  list  of  the  situations  in  which  he  put  into 
practice  the  traits  studied. 

18.  Listing  the  times  when  it  is  hard  to  do  right 
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19.  Class  list  of  instances  for  applying  traits  to  their  own  lives 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  plan  with  the  class  the  best  way  to  put 
the  ideal  into  practice  at  home  or  at  school.  Or  it  may  be  that  through 
discussion  and  giving  of  incidents  a  child  may  learn  to  use  the  trait 
under  discussion.  The  incidents  should  be  sufficiently  specific  so  a 
child  will  see  his  way  clear  to  use  the  trait  at  school,  on  the  play- 
ground, at  home,  or  while  visiting. 

20.  Collecting  and  arranging  character  material  for  the  bulletin  board 
This  may  have  to  do  with  a  trait  or  ideal  as  truth,  it  may  have  to  do 
with  the  influence  of  a  man's  character,  or  it  may  have  to  do  with  the 
celebration  of  a  holiday.  The  materials  may  include  poetry,  stories, 
songs,  pictures,  appropriate  sayings,  history.  Neatness  in  arrangement 
as  well  as  other  values  should  be  emphasized. 

21.  Organizing  for  ticket-selling  and  similar  campaigns  for  the  develop- 
ment of  leadership,  cooperation,  and  school  or  group  spirit 

22.  Lectures  or  talks  by  local  authorities 
These  talks  may  be  of  historic  events  the  individual  has  taken  part  in, 
and  so  would  develop  school  pride  in  having  such  hero  in  the  locality; 
they  may  have  to  do  with  a  historic  character  as  Washington;  or  they 
may  have  to  do  with  qualities  needed  in  certain  vocations  of  today 
or  for  American  citizenship. 

23.  Listing  and  performing  tasks  which  help  to  keep  surroundings  orderly, 
or  which  safeguard  property,  traffic,  or  lives 

24.  Informal  debates  and  argumentative  talks 
Such  talks  on  many  character  phases  should  be  valuable  in  that  chil- 
dren are  led  to  think  out  their  answers  giving  reasons,  and  to  support 
their  views  fearlessly,  often  searching  for  authority  to  strengthen 
their  views. 

25.  Making  conduct  assignments  for  home  and  out-of-school  activities 

26.  Collecting  clippings  of  incidents  involving  conduct  traits 

27.  Making  a  danger  chart 
A  chart  exhibiting  cut-outs  or  original  pictures  drawn  by  children  and 
explained  in  short  sentences,  may  bring  home  to  the  pupils  many 
dangers.  The  title  may  be  An  Ounce  of  Prevention  is  Worth  a  Ton  of 
Cure. 
The  following  scenes  may  be  pictured: 

a.  A  boy  holding  onto  a  truck  while  roller  skating 

b.  A  girl  crossing  the  street  without  looking  to  either  side 

c.  Children  playing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  or  street 

d.  Children  walking  carelessly  in  the  middle  of  the  road 

e.  A  boy  coasting  on  the  street  in  a  little  wagon 

f .  A  girl  holding  an  umbrella  before  her  face 

g.  A  boy  ' '  hooking ' '  a  ride  on  the  back  of  a  truck 
h.  A  boy  holding  on  to  a  truck  while  riding  a  bicycle 
i.   A  boy  paying  no  attention  to  traffic  signals 
j.  A  boy  running  to  beat  a  car  at  a  crossing 
k.  A  boy  careless  at  a  railroad  crossing 

The  value  of  such  chart  will  be  enhanced  if  children  write  short  com- 
positions to  accompany  each  picture.  (Adapted  from  Maryland  The  Teach- 
ing of  Citizenship  in  Elementary  Schools.) 

28.  Preparing  "A  Manners  and  Conduct  Chart " 
The  following  was  prepared  in  the  schools  of  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
and  suggests  what  may  be  done : 
a.  Every  boy  or  girl  sits  or  stands  erect 
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b.  Every  boy  takes  his  hat  off  to  a  lady  and  offers  his  seat  to  a  lady 
or  an  older  person 

c.  Every  boy  or  girl  shows  respect  for  parents,  teachers,  officials,  and 
older  persons  at  all  times 

d.  No  boy  or  girl  is  cruel  or  a  rough  bully  or  makes  fun  of  other 
people 

e.  Every  boy  or  girl  says   "Please",   "Thank  you",   and   "Excuse 
me"  at  proper  times 

f.  Every  boy  or  girl  keeps  public  property  safe  and  clean 

g.  Every  boy  or  girl  washes  the  hands  frequently,  takes  a  bath  more 
than  once  a  week,  and  keeps  neat 

h.  No  young  boy  uses  tobacco  or  swears 

i.   No  young  girl  uses  paint  or  powder.  To  be  clean  is  to  look  well. 

j.  Every  boy  or  girl  works  and  plays  fair 

k.  Every  boy  or  girl  is  unafraid  and  does  not  lie 

1.    Every  boy  or  girl  learns  some  new  thing  and  says  prayers  daily 

29.  Holidays  and  special  days  to  be  observed 

Exercises  in  observance  of  special  days  have  many  character  training 
possibilities.  The  values  are  very  great  because  of  the  emphasis  on 
cooperation,  responsibility,  inspiration,  ideals,  loyalty  to  American 
institutions  and  traditions,  and  through  providing  an  outlet  for  hero 
worship.  For  list  of  holidays  see  Introduction  in  early  pages  of  the 
Course  of  Study.  (See  Clouser-Millikan 's  Kindergarten-Primary  Activ- 
ities Based  on  Community  Activities,  pp.  282-299.) 

20.  Flag  exercises 

See  Introduction  in  early  pages  of  the  Course  of  Study  (Principles  of 
Curriculum  Construction)  for  suggestion  for  flag  activities.  The  flag 
should  be  made  a  quite  essential  part  of  the  work  in  character  train- 
ing. (See  list  of  references  on  the  flag  in  the  bibliography  under 
character  education.) 

VI.  Bibliography  for  Citizenship 

A.  Teacher's  list 

Adler,   Felix,   The   Moral   Instruction   of   Children,   D.   Appleton   and    Company, 

New  York,   1892 
Addams,  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City   Streets,  The  Macmillan  Company, 

San  Francisco 
Bagley,  Education,   Crime  and   Social  Progress,  The  Macmillan   Company,   San 

Francisco,  1931 
Bennion,  Citizenship,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Ethics,  World  Book  Company, 

Yonkers,   New   York,    1917 
Cabot,    Ethics    for    Children,    A    Guide    for    Teachers    and    Parents,    Houghton 

Mifflin  Company,  Boston,   1910 
Cabot  and  Others,  A  Course  in  Citizenship  and  Patriotism,  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  Boston,  1918 
Charters,  The  Teaching  of  Ideals,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco,  1928 
Child's  Emotions,  The,   Proceedings  of  the  Mid-West  Conference  on   Character 

Development,  February,   1930,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,   Chicago 
Child  Management,  by  D.  A.  Thorn.  One  copy  free  upon  request  for  Publication 

No.  143.  Additional  copies  10  cents.   Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Cleveland,   Training  the  Toddler,   J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company,  Chicago 
Clouser  and  Millikan,   Kindergarten — Primary  Activities   Based  on   Community 

Life,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco,  1929 
Cross  and  Statler,  Story  Telling  for  Grade  Teachers,  Row,  Peterson  and  Com- 
pany,  Chicago,   1918 
Dane,   The  Value   of   Thrift,    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons,   New  York,    1927 
Dewey,    The    Child    and    the    Curriculum,    The    University    of    Chicago    Press, 

Chicago 
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Engleman,  Moral  Education  in  School  and  Home,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  1918 
Fishback,  Character  Education  in  Junior  High  School,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  1928 
Forbes,  Good  Citizenship  Through  Story  Telling,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San 

Francisco,  1923 
Forbush,  The  Boy  Problem,  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  1907 
Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion   Association   of   the   United    States,    1201    Sixteenth    Street   Northwest, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1926 
Furfey,  The  Gang  Age,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco,   1926 
Gould,  Moral  Instruction,  Its  Theory  and  Practice,  Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany, New  York,    1913 
Germane    and    Germane,    Character    Education,    Silver    Burdett    and    Company, 

Chicago,  1929 
Gregg,  A  Course  of  Study  in  Character  Education  for  School  and  Home,  Lincoln 

School   Supply   Company,   Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Gruenberg,  Your  Child  Today  and  Tomorrow,  J.   B.  Lippincott  and  Company, 

Philadelphia 

Guidance  of  Childhood  and  Youth,  compiled  by  Child  Study  Association  of 
America,  Benj.  C.  Gruenberg,  Editor,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Hall,  G.  S.,  Aspects  of  Child  Life  and  Education,  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago 
Harris,  Leaders  of  Youth,  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  Kansas  City 
Hartshorn  and  May,  Studies  in  Service  and  Self-Control,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  1929 
Hatcher,    Guiding    Rural    Boys    and    Girls,    McGraw-Hill    Book    Company,    Inc., 

New  York,  1930 
Hollingworth,   The   Psychology  of  the  Adolescent,   D.   Appleton   and   Company, 

New  York 
Horn,    Moral    and    Civic    Education,    in    The    Classroom    Teacher,    Vol.    I,    The 

Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago,  1927 
Huffman,  J.  A.,  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  The 

Standard   Press,   Marion,   Indiana,   1926 
Husband,  Americans  By  Adoption,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1926 
Krause,  Manual  of  Moral  and  Humane  Education,   R.   R.   Donnelley  and  Sons 

Company,  Chicago,  1910 
LaRue,  Mental  Health,  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  beginning  in  October,  1928,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lawton,    et    al.,    Intelligent    Parenthood,    The    University    of    Chicago    Press, 

Chicago 
Lee,  Play  in  Action,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 
Lowth,  The  Country  Teacher  at  Work,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco, 

1930 
McDougall,  Character  and  Conduct  of  Life,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 
McKenny,    The    Personality    of    the    Teacher,    Row,    Peterson    and    Company, 

Chicago 
Martin,  Formative  Factors  in  Character,  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New 

York,   1925 

Master  Library,  The,  The  Foundation  Press,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1927.  A  ten- 
volume  set  based  on  the  Bible.  Material  is  graded.  An  accompanying 
booklet  gives  suggestions  for  use  in  character  education. 
Moxcey,  The  Psychology  of  Middle  Adolescence,  The  Caxton  Press,  New  York 
Mudge,  Varieties  of  Adolescent  Experience,  The  Century  Company,  New  York 
O'Shea,  M.   V.,  Editor,  The  Child,  His  Nature  and  His  Needs,  The  Children's 

Foundation,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  1924 
Patri,  Angelo,  Problems  of  Childhood,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York 
Paynter,    Educational    Achievement   of    Problem    Children,   The    Commonwealth 

Fund,   New   York 
Puffer,  The  Boy  and  His  Gang,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Rugh,  and  Others,  Moral  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,   Ginn  and  Company, 

Chicago,   1907 
Schauffler,  Character  in  the  Making,  The  Macmillan  Company,   San  Francisco 
Sharp,  Education  for  Character,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis,  1917 
Sneath  and  Hodges,  Moral  Training  in  the  School  and  Home,  The  Macmillan 
Company,   San  Francisco,   1913 
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Starbuck   and   Others,   A   Guide  to   Literature  for   Character  Training,   Vol.   I, 
Fairy  Tale,  Myth,  and  Legend,  Vol.  II,  Fiction,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
San   Francisco,   1929   and   1930   respectively 
Swift,  Youth  and  the  Race,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,   1912 
Symonds,  The  Nature  of  Conduct,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 
Twentieth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Part 
I   contains    285   projects   actually   used   from    Kindergarten    through   Junior 
High    School.    Public    School    Publishing    Company,    Bloomington,    Illinois 
Varnum   and   Heron,   Character,   A   Textbook  on    Principles  of  Moral   Conduct, 
The  Standard  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1926 

B.  Pamphlets,  character  guides,  supplies,  and  tests 

Character  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Bulletin  No.  7    (1926),  Washington,  D.   C.  Fifteen  cents 

Character  Education  Methods,  "The  Iowa  Plan",  National  Capitol  Press,  1210 
D.   Street  N.   W.,   Washington,  D.   C. 

Collier,  P.  F.,  A  Basis  for  Character  Education,  P.  F.  Collier  and  Sons  Com- 
pany, 250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Hutchins,  Wm.  J.,  The  Children's  Morality  Code,  National  Capitol  Press,  1210 
D.  Street  N.  W.f  Washington,  D.  C,  or  Character  Education  Institution, 
Chevy  Chase,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Five-Point  Plan  for  Character  Education,  The  National  Capitol  Press,  1210  D. 

Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C.  Ten   cents 
Badges  for  members   of  Uncle   Sam's   Boys'   and   Girls'    Club  may  be  obtained 

from  Stephen  O.  Ford,   1319  F.  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Character  Education  on  a  Practicable  Basis   (By  Mrs.  Agnes  Boysen)   published 

in    the    interest    of    Better    Education,    by    F.    E.    Compton    and    Company, 

Compton    Building,    1000   N.   Dearborn   Street,   Chicago.    Contains   a   list   of 

"Suggestive    Readings    in    Character    Education"    as    given    in    Compton's 

Pictured  Encyclopedia 
A  Key  to  Success  (By  Mrs.  Agness  Boysen)  To  accompany  Character  Education 

on    a    Practicable    Basis.    Gives    a    list    of    desirable    traits    for   elementary 

pupils 

The  World  Book  Service  (a  monthly  bulletin  containing  material  for  character 
as  found  in  the  World  Book  pages),  W.  F.  Quarrie  and  Company,  Chicago 

A  School-Subject  Guide  for  Character  Education,  Classified  for  Nursery  School 
Kindergarten,  Middle,  and  Later  Childhood  and  Adolescence,  for  material 
in  The  Book  of  Knowledge,  The  Grolier  Society,  San  Francisco.  See  also  the 
Classroom  Guide,  pp.  135-162. 

Peace  Society's  Pamphlets,  31   Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

American   Humane  Association,   Publications,   287   State   St.,  Albany,  N.   Y. 

American  Ethical  Union,  1415  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia.  A  syllabus  of  lessons 
in  Moral   Instruction  for  Elementary  and   Secondary  Schools 

A  series  of  12  anti-cigarette  posters  may  be  had  for  one  dollar  from  L.  H. 
Higley,  Butler,   Indiana 

The  Knighthood  of  Youth  Materials,  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Childhood  and  Character,  A  Monthly  Review,  dealing  with  health,  guidance 
and  citizenship.  The  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Annual  subscription,  one  dollar 

"The  Pathfinder  of  America"  Materials,  314  Lincoln  Building,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan 

The  "Character  Survey  Sheets"  called  for  in  the  course  may  be  secured  from 
the  following:  Research  Station  in  Character  Education,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Edwin  D.  Starbuck  in  charge ;  or  from  Capitol 
Press,   1210  D.   Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Character-Conduct  Self-Rating  Scale  for  Students,  (for  students  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools).  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements.  Teachers' 
College,  Emporia,  Kansas 

Workbooks:  A  Character  Book  for  the  Fourth  Grade:  for  the  Fifth  Grade:  for 
the  Sixth  Grade:  by  Curtis  Gentry,  1929.  Conduct  Problems  for  Junior 
High  School  Grades.  Two-book  series  by  Fishback  and  Kirkpatrick,  1931, 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Chicago 

The  Child's  Personality  and  Its  Development,  gives  various  personality  traits  in 
the  form  of  questions,  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Spokane 

The  Hope  of  a  Nation  Series,  for  Character  Education,  including  posters,  les- 
sons on  character,  tests,  and  other  materials,  The  Palmer  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1020  McGee  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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0.  Texts  and  children's  lists.  (See  also  under  library  outline.) 

Bailey,  What  to  do  for  Uncle  Sam,  A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago,  1918 
Beeson,  The  Health  Game,  The  Bobbs  Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 

1925 
Bliss,  Your  School  and  You,  A  Textbook  of   Guidance,  Allyn  and  Bacon,   San 

Francisco,   1927 
Broome   and  Adams,   Conduct   and   Citizenship,   The  Macmillan  Company,   San 

Francisco,   1926 
Collins    and    Hale,    Hero    Stories   for   Children,    The   Macmillan    Company,    San 

Francisco,   1930 
Dearborn,  The  Road  to  Citizenship,  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago,  1928 
Dodd,  Fiber  and  Finish,  Studies  for  the  Development  of  Personality,  Ginn  and 

Company,  Chicago,  1925 
Dole,  The  Young  Citizen,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York 
Dunlea,  The  Courtesy  Book,  Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago,   1927 
Dunn,  The  Community  and  the  Citizen,  D.  C.  Heath  and  ompany,  New  York 
Evans,    The    Pathfinder,    Readings    from    Modern    Literature,    The    Macmillan 

Company,  San  Francisco,  1930 
Everyday    Manners,    For   American    Boys   and   Girls,    Prepared   by   the   Faculty 

of  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  The  Macmillan  Company, 

San  Francisco,  1922 
Faris,  Standard  Bible  Story  Readers,  Primer,  First,  and  Second  Readers.  They 

are  sufficiently  difficult  for  third  and  fourth  grades.   The  Standard  Pub- 
lishing  Company,   Cincinnati,   Ohio,    1926.    On   the   Adopted   Textbook   List 

for   1931 
Fishback,  Character  Building  for  Junior  High  School  Grades.  A  guidance  text. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York,  1930 
Forbush,  Be  Square,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago,  1924 
Golden   Rule   Series — Golden   Ladder,   Grade  Three  ;   Golden    Path,   Grade  Four ; 

Golden   Door,    Grade   Five ;    Golden    Key,    Grade   Six ;    Golden   Word,    Grade 

Seven  ;  Golden  Deed,  Grade  Eight,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 
Gould,  F.  J., 

The   Children's   Book  of  Moral  Lessons,  Four  Series 

Stories  for  Moral  Instruction  (supplementary  to  the  above  series),  American 

Ethical    Union,    1415   Locust   St.,   Philadelphia 

Life  and  Manners 

Conduct   Stories 

Stories  for  Young  Hearts  and  Minds,  The  Macmillan  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco 

Youth's    Noble    Path.    A    volume    of    moral    instruction    mainly    based    on 

Eastern    tradition,    poetry,    and    history.    Longmans,    Green    and    Company, 

New   York 

Victors  of  Peace 

Heroes  of  Peace,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York 
Hepner   and    Hepner,    Junior   Citizens   in   Action,    Houghton   Mifflin    Company, 

Boston,  1928 
Jones,  What  Would  You   Have  Done  ?   True   Stories   from   Biography  for  Boys 

and  Girls.  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago,   1931.  An  accompanying  Teacher's 

Manual   gives   many  suggestions   for   use. 
Manners  and   Conduct   in    School   and   Out  by  The   Deans   of   Girls   in   Chicago 

High  Schools,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  San  Francisco,  1921 
Marshall,    The    Story    of    Human    Progress     (with    a    teacher's    manual),    The 

Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco,  1927 
McGuire    and    Phillips,    Building    Our   Country,   The   Macmillan    Company,    San 

Francisco,    1929 
McVenn,   Good  Manners   and  Right   Conduct,   Book   One,   and   Book   Two,   D.   C. 

Heath   and   Company,    Chicago,   1919 
Romer  and  Romer,   Sky  Travel,  Rand  McNally  and  Company,  Chicago,   1929 
Starbuck    and    others,    The    Wonder   Road,    3    vols.,    The    Macmillan    Co.,    San 

Francisco,    1930 

I).  Literature  on  the  flag 

1.  Kecent  stirring  prose  selections  for  Flag  Day  observance : 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Fight  for  Americanism 
Millicent   Shubert,  Why  I  am  an  American 
Elias  Lieberman,   I   am  an   American 
Franklin   K.   Lane,  The  Makers  of  the  Flag 

((All  found  in  Lewis  and  Rowland's  Silent  Readers,  Eighth  Reader.) 
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2.  Other  references — The  following  list  of  books  contains  material  on  the 
history  of  the  flag,  stories  concerning  it,  and  suggested  exercises: 

Studies  in  Conduct,  Book  II,  The  Story  of  Our  Flag,  and  Displaying  the  Flag, 
pp.  314-324 

Hill,  Lyman  and  Moore's  Reading  and  Living,  Book  II,  Flag  O'  Our  Land,  pp. 
403-405 

Abbott,  Dramatic  Story  of  Old  Glory,  Boni  and  Boni,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York 

Barstow,  Patriotism  and  the  Flag,  The  Century  Company,  Chicago 

Bailey,  Broad  Stripes  and  Bright  Stars,  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Son  Fran- 
cisco 

Harrison,  The  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Other  American  Flags,  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  Boston 

Holden,  Our  Country's  Flag  and  Flags  of  Foreign  Countries,  D.  Appleton  and 

Company,  New  York 
Humphrey,    Betsey    Ross     (In    Women    in    American    History),    Bobbs    Merrill 

Company,    Indianapolis,    Indiana 
Ide,  History  and   Significance  of  the  American   Flag,  published  by  the   author 
McFadden,  Patriotism  and  the  Flag,  The  Century  Company,  Chicago 
Moss,  The  Flag  of  the  United  States,  Its  History  and  Symbolism,  The  United 

States  Flag  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  1930 
National    Geographic    Magazine,    Flag    Number,    October,     1917,    Washington, 

D.   C. 
Schauffler,  Flag  Day,   Moffat,  Yard  and  Company,  New  York 
Schauffler,   Our   Flag   in   Prose   and   Verse,    Moffat   Yard   and   Company,   New 

York,    1917 
Smith,    The    Flag   on    Display,    in    Normal    Instructor    and    Primary    Plans    for 

May,  1931,  p.  54 
Tappan,  Little  Book  of  the  Flag,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston 
Wayne,    Story    of    the    American    Flag,    Henry    Altemus    Company,    1326    Vine 

Street,   Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Flags  of  the  Maritime  Nations,  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Bulletin,   Flag  Exercises  for  the  Schools  of  the  Nation,  U.   S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. 


Detailed  and  Specific  Suggestions  for  the  Grades 

"Character  must  stand  behind  and  back  up  everything — the  sermon,  the 
poem,  the  picture,  the  play.  None  of  them  is  worth  a  straw  without  it." — 
J.  G.  Holland 

To  the  teacher:  Eead  the  General  Suggestions. 

I.  Objectives* 

A.  Primary  grades 

1.  General  objectives  from  the  teacher's  standpoint 

a.  To  develop  able-bodied,  active  little  beings 

b.  "To  help  boys  and  girls  do  better  in  all  those  wholesome  activities 
in  which  they  normally  engage" — Meriam,  Child  Life  and  the 
Curriculum,  p.  137 

c.  To  foster  an  innate  love  of  beauty  by  helping  children  to  enjoy 
clean  surroundings,  beautiful  pictures,  nature,  good  music,  good 
literature 

d.  To  cultivate  consciously  the  habit  of  happiness,  of  joy  in  work  and 
in  play 

e.  To  bring  about  such  modifications  in  the  conduct  of  each  child  as 
his  character  defects  may  call  for 


(*From  the  Utah  Course  in  Character  Education.) 
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f.  To  train  in  good  manners  by  developing  as  much  courtesy  of  speech 
and  of  action  as  can  be  expected  of  a  well  trained  child 

g.  To  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  commensurate  with  the  child's 
abilities 

2.  Objectives  from  the  child's  standpoint: 

a.  To  gain  happines 

b.  To  develop  his  personality 

B.  Intermediate  grades 

1.  Continuation  of  objectives  for  primary  grades 

2.  Cultivation  of  the  following  ideals  and  habits: 

a.  Honesty,  reliability,  trustworthiness,  personal  responsibility 

b.  Obedience 

c.  Gratitude  and  disposition  to  serve 

d.  Health  and  physical  fitness 

e.  Thrift  and  economy 

f.  Courtesy 

g.  Consideration  for  the  rights  of  others 
h.  Courage  and  fair  play 

i.   Self-control 

j.  Clean  living 

k.  Good  workmanship 

1.    Mental  alertness,  joy,  and  appreciation 

C.  Upper  or  junior  high  grades 

As  stated  in  the  Iowa  Plan  for  Character  Education  Methods,  the  ob- 
jectives for  character  education  in  the  elementary  schools  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  general  aims  of  education  and  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  citizenship.  They  may  well  serve  as  the  objectives  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Preparation  for  health,  through  right  nourishment,  invigorating  exer- 
cise, and  habits  of  cleanliness 

2.  Preparation  for  life  in  the  group,  through  the  recognition  of  social 
interdependence,  the  ability  to  meet  and  cooperate  successfully  with 
the  members  of  the  group 

3.  Preparation  for  civic  relations,  through  the  cheerful  acceptance  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life  situations 

4.  Preparation  for  industrial  and  economic  relations,  through  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  honest  effort  and  productive  work  accom- 
panied by  thrift  and  fair  dealings 

5.  Preparation  for  a  vocation,  through  qualifying  one's  self  to  take  a 
place  in  the  world's  work  and  to  share  in  its  obligations  and  benefits 

6.  Preparation  for  parenthood  and  family  life,  through  purity  of  thought 
and  actions  and  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  love  and  marriage 

7.  The  mastery  of  traditions,  through  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
our  educational  agencies  and  social  institutions 

8.  Preparation  for  the  appreciation  of  beauty,  through  the  enjoyment 
of  works  of  art,  music,  and  literature 

9.  Preparation  for  the  use  of  leisure  time,  through  wholesome  physical 
recreations  and  worth  while  avocations 

10.  Preparation  for  reverence,  through  a  sense  of  respect  for  the  nobility 
of  manhood  and  womanhood,  a  reverent  insight  into  the  deeper  mean- 
ings of  life,  and  an  attitude  of  worship 

11.  Preparation  for  creative  activity,  through  the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
and  practice  of  creative  activities 
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II.  Desirable  Attainments 

A.  Primary  grades 

The  work  for  first  and  second  grades  is  arranged  under  five  typical 
situations  of  civic  significance.  This  organization  and  these  situations 
were  suggested  by  Miss  Hannah  M.  Harris  in  Lessons  in  Civics  for  the 
Three  Primary  Grades  of  City  Schools,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Teacher's  Leaflet  No.  9,  July,  1920.  They  follow: 
1.  For  establishing  proper  attitudes  toward  school  and  schoolmates 

a.  Being  in  the  schoolroom  and  ready  for  work  at  9  a.  m.  and  at  1  p.  m. 

b.  Putting  on,  taking  off,  and  hanging  up  out-of-door  wraps 

c.  Ability  to  come  to  school  and  to  go  home  alone 

d.  Learning  to  look  in  both  directions  before  crossing  a  street 

e.  Keeping  out  of  the  street  when  at  play 

f.  Learning  to  use  the  designated  entrance  and  to  obey  signals  prompt- 
ly in  order  to  expedite  the  administration  of  the  entire  building 

g.  If  there  is  a  school  nurse,  learning  the  days  and  the  hours  when 
she  comes  to  the  building,  learning  where  her  room  is,  and  to  go 
alone  for  a  permit  after  absence 

h.  Going  directly  home  when  school  is  dismissed  in  order  to  save  parents 

from  worry  and  to  further  the  work  of  classes  still  in  session 
i.   Walking   through   the   halls,   because   running,   where   there   are   so 

many  people,  is  dangerous 
j.  Locating  the  office  of  the  principal;   learning  to  address  him  by 

name 

k.  Locating  the  janitor's  room  and  learning  to  speak  to  him  as  Mr 

1.   Increasing  control  over  hands  and  feet.  Ability  to  sit  on  a  chair 

without  interfering  with  neighbors 
m.  Ability  to  get  out  materials  and  put  them  away  without  dawdling 
n.  Contributing  willingly   to    the   entertainment   and   advancement   of 

the  group  by  cooperating  in  all  group  enterprises,  by  leading  the 

singing,  by  preparing  stories  to  read  to  the  class,  by  taking  part 

in  games  and  dramatizations,  and  by  giving  attention  to  the  work 

in  hand 
o.  Control  enough  to  stand  in  line  and  await  his  turn  at  the  drinking 

fountain  or  when  passing  into  or  out  of  a  room  or  the  building 
p.  Eespecting  the  right  of  each  individual  to  have  a  turn  to  talk  in 

conversation  periods.  Being  courteous  enough  to  listen  quietly, 
q.  Helping  newcomers  to  get  acquainted.  This  duty  may  be  delegated 

to  a  special  committee  the  personnel  of  which  changes  frequently, 
r.  Establishing  habits  of  truthfulness  and  honesty  - 
s.  Putting  forth  real  effort  to  locate  the  rightful  owners  of  articles 

that  are  found 
t.  Showing  respect  for  the  property  of  schoolmates  and  teachers  by 

refraining  from  handling  without  permission.  Eespecting  the  rights 

of  the  absent  child 
u.  Willingness  to  take  a  push  or  a  little  knock  good-naturedly 
v.  The   encouragement  of   a  worthy   pride  in  each   child,   a   sense   of 

pride  in  his  surroundings,  in  his  cleanliness,  dress,  possessions,  books, 

home,  door  yard,  school,  and  town 
w.  Learning  to  say,  '  -  I  beg  your  pardon ' ',  when  passing  in  front  of 

people,  when  not  hearing,  and  when  accidentally  running  into  any 

one 
x.  Growing  in  thoughtfulness  and  respect  for   each  other.   Extending 

sympathy  instead  of  ridicule  to  the  child  with  physical  defects 
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y.  Learning  to  be  kind  to  animals  by  caring  for  pets  at  home  and  at 

school 
z.  Lending  a  hand  to  schoolmates  who  need  help;   e.g.,  in  putting  on 

rubbers 
a1.  Learning  to  subordinate  selfish  desires  to  the  good  of  the  group 

when  working  together  for  some  common  end 
b1.  Eeverence  for  things  that  are  held  sacred  by  any  group  of  people 
c1.  Cultivating  good  posture 
d1.  Exercising  good  judgment  as  to  the  conduct  that  is  conducive  to 

safety  when  being  transported  to  and  from  school 
e1.  The  cultivation  of  joyous  but  controlled  laughter 

2.  In  connection  with  play  on  the  school  grounds 

a.  Learning  that  all  pupils  have  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  play- 
ground apparatus 

b.  A  willingness  to  take  turns  and  to  share 

c.  The  avoidance  of  hysterical  screaming  while  at  play  and  the  culti- 
vation of  reasonably  quiet  voices  in  the  school  room 

d.  Playing  at  the  recess  period  instead  of  hanging  around  the  door. 
This  habit  can  be  established  if  the  teacher  spends  part  of  the 
recess  periods  upon  the  playground. 

e.  In  winter  playing  only  such  games  with  snow  as  will  not  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  A  special  place  should  be  set  apart  for 
snowballing. 

f .  Refraining  from  swearing  and  the  use  of  vulgar  language 

3.  Contacts  with  those  representing  the  authority  and  service  of  organ- 
ized society 

a.  Obedience  to  mother  and  father  at  home 

b.  Obedience  to  the  teacher  and  principal  at  school 

c.  Helping  the  janitor  to  keep  a  clean  building.  Take  the  children  on 
a  trip  through  the  building  in  order  to  locate  the  various  rooms — 
the  principal's  office,  the  nurse's  room,  janitor's  room.  In  second 
grade  have  the  children  read  the  numbers  on  the  various  rooms  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  carry  a  message  with  dispatch. 

d.  Treating  the  janitor  courteously  at  all  times — when  carrying  a 
message  from  the  teacher ;  when  he  reproves  children  for  misconduct 

e.  Establishing  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  officers  of  the  law. 
The  main  function  of  the  policeman  is  one  of  protection  for  children 
and  their  homes. 

4.  In  the  care  of  public  and  private  property 

a.  Keeping  buildings  free  from  crayon  and  pencil  marks 

b.  Keeping  lavatories  clean  and  free  from  marks 

c.  Removing  rubbers  and  cleaning  mud  from  shoes  before  entering  the 
school  building  or  the  home 

d.  Formation  of  habit  of  hanging  up  coats  and  hats  at  home  and 
at  school.  Who  does  it?  Whose  work  is  it,  the  mother's  or  the 
child's?  Who  earns  the  money  to  buy  the  boy's  caps?  What  is  the 
least  children  can  do  in  regard  to  their  wraps  to  help  mother? 
Father? 

e.  Development  of  civic  pride — cultivating  a  love  for  beautiful  sur- 
roundings 

f.  Sharing  the  responsibility  for  the  appearance  and  safety  of  the 
school  grounds.  Picking  up  broken  glass,  refraining  from  throwing 
paper  about 

g.  Care  of  school  property  and  supplies 
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h.  Opening  new  books  properly.  (See  under  library  outline.) 

i.  Establishing  the  habit  of  carrying  a  book  to  and  from  school  with- 
out dropping  it  or  laying  it  down  and  running  off  to  play 

j.  Care  of  the  book  at  home:  clean  hands,  keeping  it  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  baby. 

k.  Economy  in  the  use  of  paper  and  pencils 

5.  In  the  community 

a.  Respect  for  the  property  rights  of  others:  Teach  children  to  avoid 
any  fun  that  may  cause  other  people  trouble  or  discomfort.  They 
should  learn  that  soaping  and  waxing  windows,  destroying  vacant 
houses  and  putting  things  on  car  tracks  are  antisocial  habits. 

b.  Fire  prevention:  The  need  of  keeping  matches  in  a  tin  box  out 
of  the  reach  of  children.  Tell  incidents  where  persons  have  been 
seen  to  take  care  that  matches  were  thoroughly  extinguished  be- 
fore they  were  thrown  away.  Emphasize  the  right  action.  Danger 
of  setting  fire  to  barns  and  hay  stacks.  Fires  caused  by  leaving 
oily  rags  about. 

c.  Keep  curtains  and  other  light  materials  away  from  electric  lights 

d.  Teach  children  to  lie  down  and  roll  in  case  their  clothing  catches 
on  fire 

e.  Tell  stories  of  the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  firemen 

6.  In  connection  with  patriotic  occasions 

a.  Respect  for  the  flag 

b.  Standing  willingly  and  in  good  posture  when  ' '  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  is  sung  or  played 

c.  Honoring  the  flag  as  an  emblem  of  our  country 

The  following  attainments  for  the  third  grade  have  been  suggested  by 
teachers  in  addition  to  those  given  for  first  and  second  grades: 
1.  In  regard  to  the  institution  of  organized  society 
a.  The  school 

(1)  Who  pays  for  the  building  and  its  maintenance?  How  are  all 
public  funds  raised? 

(2)  The  part  the  principal  plays  in  the  organization  of  a  school 
system.  Ways  in  which  he  helps  the  children? 

(3)  Ways  in  which  the  children  may  help  to  make  theirs  a  good 
school : 

(a)  By   using   the   designated   doors   for    entrance   and   egress 

(b)  By  observing  the  signals  and  the  rules  for  the  general 
conduct  of  the  building  during  the  recess  and  noon  periods 

(c)  By  helping  in  the  care  of  the  building.  Hair,  clay,  leaves, 
and  stems  of  wilted  flowers,  waste  of  any  sort  clogs  the 
pipes  and  increases  plumbing  bills.  All  waste  material 
should  be  deposited  in  the  cans  provided  for  that  purpose. 
Broken  windows  and  marred  walls  are  unsightly  and  ex- 
pensive to  repair. 

(d)  By  keeping  desks  clean  both  within  and  without 

(e)  By  being  courteous  to  principal,  teachers,  janitor,  visitors, 
and  each  other.  A  boy  should  open  a  door  and  let  a  lady 

or  elderly  person  enter  first.   "Yes,   Miss ", 

and  "No,  Mr ",  are  used  by  people  of  good 

manners. 

(f)  Attitude  upon  the  playground:  Learning  to  be  a  good 
sport,  taking  defeat  as  well  as  victory  with  good  grace; 
learning  to  get  along  with  schoolmates;  learning  the 
meaning  of  fair  play  and  practicing  it 
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b.  The  church 

(1)  Eespect  for  the  buildings  and  modes  of  worship  sacred  to  any 
group  of  people 

(2)  Eeverent  behavior  in  places  of  worship 

c.  Homes  and  public  property 

(1)  Refraining  from  the  destruction  or  marring  of  vacant  houses, 
street  lamps,  signs,  monuments,  places  of  beauty 

(2)  Using  sidewalks  and  not  making  paths  across  lawns  and  flower 
beds 

(3)  Knowledge  of  what  is  courteous  behavior  in  public  buildings, 
such  as  libraries,  places  of  amusement,  post  offices,  stores, 
etc.  Admiration  for  such  behavior  and  a  desire  to  practice  it 

(4)  Chivalry  toward  elderly  people,  especially  in  a  crowd 

2.  In  connection  with  patriotism 

a.  A  study  of  peoples  of  other  lands 

b.  A  study  of  flags  as  emblems  of  countries 

c.  Making  collections  of  flags  and  stamps 

d.  Reverence  by  the  people  of  every  nation  for  their  own  flag;   the 
respect  due  flags  of  other  nations 

e.  Why  we  stand  to  sing  ' '  America ' '  and  ' '  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner ' ' 

f.  Why  men  and  boys  remove  their  hats  as  the  flag  goes  by 

g.  Flags   that   are   emblems   of   worldwide   organizations,   notably   the 
Red  Cross 

3.  In  the  prevention  of  accidents 

a.  Danger  of  playing  in  the  street 

b.  Watching  for  automobiles  when  chossing  a  street 

c.  Ability  to   read  and  heed  the  signs  that  caution  the  public  as  to 
safety 

B.  All  grades — Habits  and  attitudes  desirable  for  good  citizenship  as  given 
in  the  Horace  Mann  Key  Chart.  (The  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.)  These  may  serve 
as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  measuring  the  attainments  of  each  pupil: 

1.  Health  and  posture 

a.  Is  clean  in  habits,  person  and  dress 

b.  Reports  symptoms  of  illness  promptly 

c.  Sleeps  in  well  ventilated  room,  the  number  of  hours  prescribed  for 
one  of  his  age 

d.  Is   careful   of   his    eyes,   keeping   the   book   or   paper   at   a   proper 
distance  from  the  eyes 

e.  Orders  well-balanced  luncheons  suited  to  his  needs 

f.  Avoids  getting  wet,  chilled,  or  cooling  off  too  suddenly  after  play 

g.  Keeps  hands  and  materials   away  from  mouth,   and  fingers  away 
from  nose  and  ears 

h.  Sits  and  stands  correctly 

2.  Orderliness 

a.  Puts  materials  away  when  through  with  them 

b.  Keeps  books  and  other  materials  in  good  condition 

c.  Keeps  desk,  table,  and  locker  in  good  order 

3.  Thrift 

a.  Uses  leisure  time  to  good  advantage 

b.  Is  careful  in  the  expenditure  of  money 

c.  Employs  efficient  methods  of  work 

d.  Does  not  waste  paper,  pencils,  paint  and  other  materials 
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4.  Promptness 

a.  Is  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  equipped  for  work 

b.  Kesponds  to  directions  or  requests  without  too  much  talk 

c.  Hands  work  in  on  time 

d.  Eesponds  promptly  to  signals 

e.  Passes  and  collects  materials  promptly 

f.  Puts  on  and  removes  wraps  promptly 

5.  Clear  thinking 

a.  Concentrates  upon  the  task  at  hand 

b.  Finds  possible  solutions  for  problems 

c.  Senses  difficulties  in  lesson  or  project,  locating  and  defining  them 

d.  Verifies  conclusions 

e.  Is  accurate  in  work 

f.  Expresses  himself  clearly 

6.  Helpful  initiative  and  selfreliance 

a.  Directs  group  activities  toward  useful  ends,  but  does  not  "boss" 

b.  Intelligently  seeks  opportunities  for  serving  others 

c.  Finds  way  and  means  of  improving  his  weak  points 

d.  Seeks  information  by  asking  questions,  by  observation,  and  by  other 
methods 

e.  Is  resourceful  in  finding  new  tasks  when  those  assigned  have  been 
finished 

f.  Is  helpful  with  suggestions  as  to  better  ways  of  doing  things 

g.  Volunteers  in  the  recitation 

h.  Acts  independently,  but  realizes  when  help  from  other  sources  is 

desirable 
i.   Makes  himself  responsible  for  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom,  and 

finds  out  what  he  has  missed  while  absent 
j.  Helps  himself  in  everyday  affairs 
k.  Anticipates  his  needs  and  does  not  borrow 

7.  Self-control  and  obedience 

a.  Does  not  indulge  in  injurious  practices 

b.  Is  agreeable  in  a  difficult  situation 

c.  Keeps  his  temper 

d.  Does  not  quarrel 

e.  Does  not  cry  or  complain  over  trivial  things 

f.  Endures  pain  without  flinching 

g.  Does  not  play  with  pencil,  paper,  etc.,  in  recitation  period 

h.  Obeys  rules  governing  halls,  recess,  fire  drill,  and  study  periods 

8.  Courage  and  perseverance 

a.  Confesses  wrong-doing  and  mistakes,  and  makes  amends 

b.  Perseveres  in  spite  of  failure 

c.  Approaches  difficult  tasks  resolutely 

d.  Stands  up  for  his  rights 

e.  Does  good  work  day  by  day 

9.  Honesty  and  trustworthiness 

a.  Tells  the  truth,  trying  to  give  a  correct  impression 

b.  Does  not  take  the  property  of  others  without  their  consent 

c.  Does  not  copy  another  person's  work 

d.  Endeavors  to  restore  lost  property  to  the  rightful  owner 
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e.  Does  home  work  entirely  by  himself,  or  with  only  such  help  as  the 
teacher  directs 

f.  Keeps  appointments  and  other  agreements 

g.  Takes  care  not  to  promise  more  than  he  can  fulfill 

h.  Eeturns  promptly  and  in  good  condition  articles  loaned  him 

i.   Is  quiet  and  orderly  when  the  teacher  is  not  in  the  room 

j.  Does  not  lose  books,  homework  papers,  money,  or  other  belongings 

k.  Performs  errands  satisfactorily 

10.  Fair  play  and  good  sportsmanship 

a.  Stands  for  fairness  in  games  and  arguments 

b.  Protests  against  anyone  taking  advantage  of  the  weak 

c.  Defends  absent  people  who  are  unjustly  attacked 

d.  Does  not  let  another  pupil  make  wrong  use  of  his  work,  such  as 
copying  from  his  papers  or  examination 

e.  Claims  no  more  than  his  fair  share  of  time  and  attention,  par- 
ticularly in  the  recitation  period 

f.  Does  not  expect  special  favors  or  privileges 

g.  Works  for  his  team  rather  than  for  himself 
h,  Follows  the  rules  of  the  game 

i.   Is  courteous  to  opponents 

j.  Is  a  good  loser 

k.  Enjoys  a  joke,  even  at  his  own  expense 

11.  Civic  responsibility 

a.  Supports  the  right  and  opposes  the  wrong 

b.  Elects  a  candidate  because  of  his  fitness  for  the  position 

c.  Itolds  to  what  he  thinks  right  regardless  of  consequences  to  himself 

d.  Conforms  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  provided  no  principles  are 
violated  in  so  doing 

e.  Performs  satisfactorily  the  duties  of  any  office  to  which  he  is 
elected 

f.  Assumes  responsibility  to  report  wrong-doing  through  authorized 
channels,  but  does  not  tattle 

g.  Is  serious  in  his  attitude  toward  his  work 

h.  Takes  pride  in  the  appearance  of  school  property,  doing  his  part 
to  keep  the  cloakroom  in  order;  picking  up  paper  from  the  floor 
and  stairs,  etc. 

12.  Courtesy  and  consideration 

a.  Is  tactful,  avoiding  saying  or  doing  that  which  would  pain  or  annoy 
another 

b.  Is  courteous  in  the  little  everyday  acts 

c.  Is  attentive  when  some  one  else  is  talking 

d.  Is  thoughtful  in  making  requests  of  others  including  helpers 

e.  Does  not  interrupt  others  needlessly 

f.  Avoids  whispering  when  it  will  annoy  others 

g.  Acknowledges  favors  graciously 

h.  Avoids  abruptness  of  speech  when  addressing  a  person  or  replying 

to  a  question 
i.    Waits  quietly  in  turn  for  some  privilege 
j.  Allows   older  persons   or   pupils  in   front   of  him   to   pass  through 

doorways  or  into  the  elevator  first 
k.  Laughs  and  talks  quietly 
1.   Is  mannerly  at  lunch 
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13.  Cooperativeness 

a.  Gives  up  his  own  preferences  when  they  interfere  with  the  good  of 
the  group 

b.  Participates  in  group  activities  and  school  enterprises 

c.  Gives  criticism  in  a  courteous  manner,  and  profits  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  others 

d.  Does  his  part  in  making  the  recitation  profitable  and  interesting 

e.  Enjoys  working  and  playing  with  others 

f.  Is  a  good  mixer 

14.  Generosity  and  broadmindedness 

a.  Shows  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  service  to  others 

b.  Is  democratic 

c.  Is  sympathetic  with  the  opinion  of  others,  including  those  who  differ 
with  him 

15.  Loyalty 

a.  Respects  those  in  authority 

b.  Expresses  loyalty  by  removing  his  hat  when  the  flag  is  presented  or 
when  the  national  anthem  is  sung 

c.  Honors  those  who  have  rendered  distinguished  service 

16.  Appreciation 

a.  Is  reverent  in  worship 

b.  Chooses  good  associates 

c.  Has  a  high  standard  of  workmanship  and  tries  to  measure  up  to  it 

d.  Enjoys  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature 

e.  Enjoys  good  literature 

The  New  Hampshire  Course  in  Character  Education  makes  the  following 
valuable  suggestions:  After  pupils  leave  the  instruction  of  the  schools, 
they  should  respect  themselves  and  respect  others;  they  should  have  wise 
habits  of  body  and  mind;  they  should  have  initiative  in  forming  plans; 
they  should  have  a  broad  understanding  of  their  physical  and  social 
environment;  they  should  have  a  fixed  courageous  purpose  to  use  all 
their  time  worthily.  They  cannot  improve  upon  Socrates'  advice  and 
they  should  accept  it :  "  That  person  is  idle  who  might  be  doing  some- 
thing better. ' ; 

III.  The  Five-Point  Plan  for  Character  Education 

The  Character  Education  Institution,  Chevy  Chase,  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Secretary  Hilton  Fairchild,  has  worked  out  the  following  plan  for  character 
education  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  known  as  the  Five-Point  Plan  (1929-30  Re- 
vision) and  merits  consideration  and  a  trial.  It  gives  many  fine  suggestions  for  the 
teachers  of  Montana.  It  follows : 

First  Point  Classroom  Organization  (moral  leadership)        Twenty  per  cent  emphasis 

Second  Point        Children's  Morality  Code  (wisdom)  Ten  per  cent  emphasis 

Third  Point  Character  Projects  (habits)  Thirty  per  cent  emphasis 

Fourth  Point        Character  Motives  and  Personal  Influence  Thirty  per  cent  emphasis 

(guidance) 
Fifth  Point  Character  Graph  and  School  Records  Ten  per  cent  emphasis 

A.  Point  One:  Classroom  Organization,  Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girls   (moral  leadership) 
(20  per  cent  emphasis) 

With  the  sanction  of  the  superintendent  and  with  cooperation  from  the  principal, 
the  classroom  teacher  or  the  rural  teacher  assists  her  pupils  in  the  formation  of  a 
classroom  club,  on  the  patriotic  motive  of  citizenship,  to  be  called  Uncle  Sam's  Boys 
and  Girls.  The  purpose  of  this  club  is  participation  in  the  management  and  the 
discipline  of  the  room,  its  work  and  affairs.  Membership  is  open  to  each  boy  and 
girl,  and  an  Uncle  Sam's  badge  may  be  worn  during  loyalty  to  Uncle  Sam  and 
the  obligations  of  childhood  citizenship.  Each  child  deposits  the  cost  of  a  badge, 
which  sum  will  be  returned  if  the  badge  is  withdrawn  at  any  time,  or  the  badge 
may  be  supplied  at  school  expense.  (See  under  Bibliography,  address  for  securing 
badges).  Disloyalty  to  Uncle  Sam  by  the  violation  of  childhood  citizenship  on  the 
part  of  any  pupil,  determined  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  general  vote  of  the  club 
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members  and  approval  by  the  principal  and  the  teacher,  may  occasion  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  badge.  The  right  to  reinstatement  in  the  club  and  the  return  of  the  badge 
can  be  earned  by  positive  proof  of  loyalty  to  Uncle  Sam,  that  is,  by  conduct  becom- 
ing in  a  citizen.  Very  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  degrading  a  member  by 
expulsion  or  suspension  from  membership  in  Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girls,  but  the 
discipline  should  be  maintained  on  such  a  high  level  that  it  will  mean  a  great  deal 
to  be  a  member.  The  children  will  keep  the  badge  on  promotion  from  room  to  room, 
but  relinquish  it  if  they  drop  out  of  school.  On  graduation  from  the  grammar  school, 
they  will  be  given  permanent  possession  of  the  badge,  on  the  taking  of  a  loyalty 
pledge  as  a  part  of  the  graduation  exercises,  in  recognition  of  their  good  citizenship. 

1.  The  loyalty  pledge 

I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  pledge  myself  to  Uncle  Sam,  to  live  in  loyalty  to  my  Nation,   its   Constitution 
and  its  laws. 

In  the  spirit  of  justice,  I  will  do  my  best  to  establish  peace,  good-will  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  increase  the  benefits  of  civilization  to  all  humanity. 

2.  Serious  matters  of  discipline  may  be  brought  before  the  club  for  discussion  and 
decision,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  teacher.  The  following  series  of 
approvals  and  disapprovals  is  advised  for  use  by  teachers  and  clubs : 

a.  Approvals 

(1)  Private  praise  by  teacher 

(2)  Praise  by  teacher  before  the  club 

(3)  Praise  by  club  president,  private  or  public 

(4)  Decorations,   by  vote   of   the  club 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  under  approvals  and  disapprovals, 
according  to  responses  the  child  makes  to  these  factors : 

(a)  cooperation  (f)   class  work 

(b)  scholarship  (g)   building   work 

(c)  self-control  (h)   club  projects,  including  athletics 

(d)  heroism  (i)    home  chores 

(e)  undertakings  (j)   philanthropies 

b.  Disapprovals    (ordered  by  the  club) 

(1)  Make  it  right,  and  make  private  apology 

(2)  Make  it  right,  and  make  public  apology 

(3)  Club  president  tells  of  the  wrong  done,  but  gives  no  names  ;  club  members 
vote   to   show   disapproval 

(4)  Badge  taken  away  for  certain  number  of  days.  Public  apology,  and  make 
it  right. 

(5)  Offending  member  has   to  stand;   club   members   vote  to  show   disapproval. 
Public  apology,  and  make  it  right. 

(6)  Badge  taken  away  for  an  indefinite  time  for  disloyalty,  and  money  refunded 

3.  Classroom  rules  for  study,  cooperation  and  good  order  will  be  formulated  in  club 
discussion  and  enforced  through  the  club.  The  officers  of  the  club  will  be:  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  judge,  secretary,  treasurer  and  marshal.  The  term  of  service 
will  be  for  two  months  without  the  right  of  reelection.  The  officers  of  the  club 
will  assist  the  teacher  in  the  management  of  the  room,  as  her  special  advisers 
in  matters  of  discipline,  class  work  and  undertakings,  and  will  be  leaders  of  the 
various  projects  which  may  be  inaugurated  in  the  fulfillment  of  citizenship.  Club 
meetings  will  be  held  once  a  week,  and  otherwise  when  necessary  upon  the 
request  of  the  teacher.  Each  president  proposes  a  class  motto  for  use  during  his 
or  her  term.  The  marshal  assists  the  other  officers  in  their  work,  especially  the 
president  in  conducting  meetings  and  the  judge  in  holding  court,  preserving  law 
and  order,  and  in  getting  obedience  to  resolutions  adopted  by  the  club. 

Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girls  is  a  club  for  serious  achievements,  and  the  teachers 
should  not  allow  it  to  become  infected  with  the  sociability  motive.  The  spirit 
of  loyalty  to  high  civilization  ideals  is  to  permeate  its  undertakings. 
On  graduation,  the  teachers  will  decide,  on  the  basis  of  their  character  graph 
and  school  records,  whether  the  right  to  take  the  pledge  of  citizenship  has  been 
won,  and  based  on  this  decision  the  right  to  retain  permanent  possession  of  the 
Uncle  Sam's  badge  will  be  decided  also.  The  boy  or  girl  who  wins  the  right  to 
ownership  of  Uncle  Sam's  badge  can  wear  this  badge  after  graduation  as  an 
emblem  of  approval  and  of  personal  trustworthiness.  It  will  be  a  good  intro- 
duction to  high  school  life,  and  it  will  have  significance  when  he  or  she  seeks 
employment ;  it  will  bring  them  friendship  from  those  who,  as  grown-up  citi- 
zens of  the  nation,  are  glad  to  have  the  children  loyal  to  the  national  ideals 
and  purposes  which  have  made  the  United  States  of  America  great  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  in  its  service  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

B.  Point  Two:   Children's  morality  code    (wisdom)    (10   per  cent  emphasis) 

The  teacher  presents  the  Children's  Morality  Code  as  a  reliable  statement  of  the 
conduct  which  is  considered  right  among  boys  and  girls  who  are  loyal  to  Uncle 
Sam,  and  which  is  justified  by  the  experience  of  multitudes  of  worthy  citizens  who 
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have  been  Uncle  Sam's  boys  and  girls  since  the  founding  of  the  nation.  The  teacher 
advises  the  children  to  study  this  Morality  Code  in  order  to  find  out  what  Uncle 
Sam  thinks  is  right,  and  proposes  that  ten  minutes,  if  there  is  time  enough,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  day  be  spent  in  discussing  some  word  or  phrase  in  the  code 
which  seems  to  the  children  of  importance  at  the  time  in  their  own  lives  at  home, 
in  school  and  on  the  streets  and  playgrounds.  These  ten-minute  periods  are  devoted 
to  an  explanation  by  the  teacher  of  the  meanings  and  applications  of  the  word  or 
phrase  chosen  for  the  day,  with  illustrations  from  her  own  life  and  from  oc- 
currences she  knows  about,  also  by  stories,  fables,  poems  and  songs,  historical 
incidents  and  bits  of  biography.  If  the  program  is  too  crowded  for  such  a  period, 
the  teacher  is  advised  to  use  part  of  the  thirty-minute  period  set  aside  in  the  week 
for  the  character  education,  for  teaching  the  Morality  Code.  (See  suggestions  near 
the  end  of  the  course  in  Character  Education.) 

The  children  themselves  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  to 
furnish  other  incidents  and  arguments  from  their  own  experiences  and  knowledge 
of  affairs.  By  this  collaboration  with  the  pupils  they  are  brought  to  realize  that 
the  code  is  a  blessing  to  them  as  an  expression  of  the  wisdom  of  human  ex- 
perience from  people  who  have  been  boys  and  girls  and  have  had  the  same  diffi- 
culties in  doing  what  is  right  that  they  themselves  are  being  bothered  with  now. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  are  wise  will  use  good  judgment  in  deciding  what  they 
will  do  and  what  they  will  not  do.  The  code  is  not  a  matter  of  authority  but  of 
advice. 

The  object  of  this  Morality  Code  discussion  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  wisdom 
of  experience  and  also  an  attitude  of  determination  on  the  part  of  the  children 
to  do  the  concrete,  definite  acts  which  are  the  fulfillment  of  loyalty  to  moral  ideals 
as  they  discover  their  truth  and  wisdom.  Each  teacher  chooses  thoughts  and 
arguments  that  will  meet  the  understanding  of  her  pupils,  and  the  explanation  of 
moral  ideals  progresses  through  the  grades  by  the  expansion  of  their  expression 
and  by  extending  the  range  of  the  discussion  between  teacher  and  pupils.  When  some 
school  difficulty  arises,  the  phrase  which  sheds  light  and  helps  to  solve  the  situa- 
tion is  chosen  as  the  morning  topic.  The  discussion  should  be  given  an  emotional 
tone:  the  hate  which  a  falsehood  deserves  should  be  expressed,  the  contempt  which 
a  thief  merits  should  be  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  the  glory  of  heroism 
should  be  made  vital  to  all.  The  classroom  club  will  make  use  of  this  wisdom  from 
the  Morality  Code  in  matters  of  discipline  and  in  cooperation  with  the  teacher  in 
the  management  of  classroom  affairs.  The  teacher  argues  that  every  one  who  is 
to  have  a  vote  as  a  citizen  when  grown  up  should  try  to  grow  up  worthy  of  this 
confidence  and  honor.  Uncle  Sam's  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  worthy  of  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  She  explains  how  citizenship  is  sometimes  taken 
away  from  people  who  are  disloyal  and  criminal  in  their  conduct,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  right  for  any  boy  or  girl  in  the  room  to  be  continued  as  a  member  of  Uncle 
Sam's  boys  and  girls  who  is  not  loyal  to  the  standards  of  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  and  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Copies  of  the  code  may  be  furnished  the  children  and  their  parents,  and  one  copy 
should  be  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  classroom.  Under  the  lead  of  the 
teacher,  the  pupils  will  collaborate  in  working  out  special  codes  which  are  needed 
as  guides  to  right  conduct,  more  in  detail  than  given  in  the  Morality  Code,  such 
as  the  code  of  sportsmanship,  of  conduct  becoming  in  a  gentleman  or  a  lady,  of 
classroom  behavior,  of  chores  at  home,  of  conversation  between  boys  and  girls,  of 
financial  dealings,  so  that  morality  in  its  details  will  be  intelligible  and  the  habit 
of  taking  serious  thought  of  right  and  wrong  will  be  developed. 

(Copies  of  the  full  text  of  this  code  can  be  obtained  from  the  Character  Education 
Institution,  3770  McKinley  Street,  or  Chevy  Chase,  Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  The 
National  Capital  Press,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  lacking  the  Law  of  Truth  is 
given  in  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Eighth  Readers,  pp.  230-234.  The  Code  broken  up  is 
reproduced   later   in   the   Course.) 

C.   Point   Three:   Character  projects    (habits)    (30   per   cent   emphasis) 

The  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  Uncle  Sam's  Club,  will  devise 
character  projects  to  be  carried  out  by  the  club  which  will  give  expression  to  and 
tend  to  form  habits  in  accordance  with  the  important  moral  ideals.  For  example, 
appreciation  of  the  right  of  the  aged  to  courtesy  and  respect  will  be  developed  by 
getting  the  club  to  appoint  a  committee  to  perform  acts  of  courtesy  and  service 
toward  some  aged  person  of  the  neighborhood.  The  right  and  wrong  of  neighbor- 
hood stealing  and  the  suppression  of  petty  stealing  by  club  members  from  nearby 
stores  will  be  determined  and  carried  out  through  a  court  of  justice  organized  by 
the  club  judge,  under  advice  from  the  teacher.  Bullying  of  smaller  boys  by  older 
boys  will  be  suppressed  and  protection  extended  by  the  club.  A  court  of  honor  will 
be  organized  to  consider  matters  involved  in  the  treatment  of  girls  by  boys  and 
boys  by  girls,  truth  telling,  loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  the  class,  etc. 
1.  The  home  chores  character  project 

a.  Give  each  child  a  letter  size  sheet  of  writing  paper 

b.  Have  each  child  print  on  the  left  upper  corner  the  words   "Home  Chores" 

c.  On  the  right  upper  corner,  the  words   "Well  and  Willingly" 

d.  Have  the  children  rule  the  paper  thus:  (1)  leave  a  column  one  inch  wide  on 
the  left  for  a  list  of  "home  chores"  which  they  will  do  "well  and  willingly"  ; 
(2)  print  on  the  top  line  the  days  of  the  week,  and  draw  perpendicular  lines 
between  the  days  ;  (3)  draw  horizontal  lines  between  the  chores,  making  a 
checker    record    board. 
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e.  Each  child  is  to  choose  a  few  home  chores  to  be  done  well  and  willingly  as 
an  experiment  of  cooperation  in  making  home  successful,  and  prints  them 
in  tho  chores  column 

f.  At  the  opening  of  the  classroom  work  each  day,  each  child  checks  his  or  her 
home  chores  ;  "Yes"  means  "I  did  it  well  and  willingly"  ;  "N.N."  means  "It 
was  not  necessary  to  do  it"  ;  "No"  means  "I  failed  in  that  chore  that  day". 

g.  The  "No's"  are  to  be  numbered  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  etc.,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet  an  explanation  of  each   "no"  must  be  written 

h.  At  the  end  of  the  week  these  "Home  Chores  Records"  are  gathered  up  by  the 
"Judge",  as  an  official  of  Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  and  at  the 
following  meeting  the  Judge  makes  a  report  on  the  success  of  the  members 
in  doing  home  chores  well  and  willingly.  One  approval  is  given  for  each  success, 
and  one  disapproval  for  each  "No"  which  the  Judge  considers  without  good 
excuse  ;  these  to  be  marked  on  the  record  by  the  Judge, 
i.  This  project  is  to  be  repeated  at  intervals  to  fix  the  habit  of  cooperation  in 
making  home  successful.  A  new  list  of  "chores"  can  be  chosen  by  those  who 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  habit  of  the  first  list, 
j.  The    character    project    reports    are   kept   by   the   teacher,    and    associated    with 

the  "character  charts"   as  part  of  the   child's  character  development  record. 
The  teacher  will  carry  out  various  personal  projects,  according  to  her  best  judg- 
ment, as  a  means  of  influencing  individual  boys  and  girls  to  overcome  bad  habits 
and  to  develop  virtues  in  which  they  may  be  weak. 
2.  Committee  projects  for  Uncle  Sam's   Boys  and   Girls 

Cooperation  of  pupils  with  the  teacher  is  to  be  arranged  for  by  the  assignment 
of  various  areas  of  school  work  and  activities  to  club  committees.  The  following 
are   advised  : 

a.  Committee  on  cooperation  with  the  teacher :  Chairman,  the  president  of  the 
club.  Members,  the  other  officers.  Work :  assistance  for  those  who  are  back- 
ward, persuasion  for  those  who  do  not  try  to  learn  what  they  need  to  know 
as  future  citizens.   Classroom  discipline  and  playground  leadership,  etc. 

b.  Committee  on  decorations :  Chairman  appointed  by  the  club  officers.  Mem- 
bers, four  to  be  elected  by  the  club.  Work:  pictures  on  the  wall,  flowers  in 
the  windows,  appropriate  decorations  for  special  days,  etc. 

c.  Committee  on  health:  Chairman  appointed  by  the  club  officers.  Members,  four 
elected  by  the  club.  Work :  inspection  of  schoolroom  conditions  and  cleanliness, 
reports  to  the  teacher  on  health  of  pupils  and  cleanliness  of  clothing,  hands, 
faces,  etc.  Help  for  those  members  who  are  ill  at  home. 

d.  Committee  on  sports  and  sportsmanship:  Chairman,  appointed  by  club  of- 
ficers. Members,  four  to  be  elected  by  the  club.  Work :  arrangements  for 
athletic  sports  during  recess  and  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  for  all  pupils, 
securing  of  equipment,  care  of  balls,  bats,  base  bags,  banners,  etc.,  and  reports 
to  the  club  judge  of  approvals  and  disapprovals  as  to  sportsmanship 

e.  Committee  on  book  exchange :  Chairman,  appointed  by  club  officers.  Members, 
four  elected  by  the  club.  Work :  management  of  book  exchange  for  personal 
reading.  Pupils  contribute  books  from  home ;  committee  loans  them  out,  keeps 
records,  returns  books  to  owners  when  no  longer  in  circulation.  Gifts  for  the 
room  library  are  acknowledged  by  the  committee,  and  provision  made  for 
labeling  and  taking  care  of  them.  Book  talks  at  club  meetings  by  committee 
members. 

f.  Committees  for  special  enterprises  such  as  philanthropies,  celebrations,  con- 
sultation and  report  on  projects,  etc.,  can  be  constituted  as   occasions  arise 

Note :  All  committee  chairmen  and  members  resign  whenever  a  new  set  of  officers 
has  been  elected,  so  that  the  new  officers  can  make  their  own  selection  of  chair- 
men,  and  the  club   can   make  a  re-selection  of  members.   The   club  officers  have 
supervision   over  the   work   of  all  committees. 
The   character   projects   worked   out   by  the   Federal  Department  of   Agriculture   and 
the    State   Agricultural   Colleges   for  the    "4H   Clubs"    (Head,   Hand,   Health,   Heart) 
are  available  for  the  character  clubs  in  all  schools,  the  principle  of  selection  being 
real  utility,  no  mere  "stunts"  for  interest  and  personal  honors. 

D.  Point    Four.    Character    motives    and    personal    influence    (guidance)     (30    per    cent 
emphasis) 

It  is  possible  to  present  to  the  children  effectively  in  simple  language  the  fact  that 
in  human  civilization  the  continued  life  of  their  own  community  and  nation  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  culture  of  humanity  are  dependent  upon  the  transmission 
from  one  generation  to  another  of  the  ability,  character,  knowledge,  and  skill  which 
have  already  been  achieved  as  constituting  human  civilization.  The  children  can 
see  with  their  own  eyes  that  grown-up  people  soon  begin  to  grow  old,  have  to  stop 
hard  work  and,  finally,  have  to  suffer  death  which  ends  all  their  efforts  for  their 
homes,  their  communities,  their  nations  and  humanity.  This  great  truth  of  genera- 
tions of  workers  in  human  civilization  is  well  within  the  understanding  of  children. 
They  realize  when  the  matter  is  talked  over  with  them  that  the  grownup  people 
are  doing  everything  and  bearing  the  burdens  of  civilization,  and  that  if  as  boys 
and  girls  the  children  themselves  do  not  grow  up  able  to  take  the  places  of  grown- 
up people  in  the  work  and  culture  of  civilization,   the  whole  thing  tends   to  break 
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down  and  amounts  to  nothing.  A  straight  appeal  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  try  hard 
to  grow  up  worthy  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  of  the  nation  into  which  they  are 
born  and  of  the  civilization  which  has  been  created  through  thousands  of  years  of 
effort  by  other  people  who  have  lived  before  them,  gets  a  response,  a  strong  and  a 
natural  response  from  the  children.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  biology  that  the 
young  of  animals  tend  to  learn,  assimilate  and  utilize  the  "culture"  of  their 
species.  The  squirrel  learns  how  to  live  from  the  father  and  mother  squirrel  and 
other  squirrels  in  the  woods  ;  the  little  partridge  chick  learns  how  to  live  from  the 
mother  partridge  and  others  of  its  species ;  the  kitten  learns  from  the  old  cats ; 
the  puppy  from  the  old  dogs,  and  the  child  learns  how  to  live  and  has  a  natural 
"urge"  to  learn  how  to  live  from  the  grown-up  people  who  care  for  it,  who 
dominate  its  environment  and  who  exemplify  successful  and  admirable  ways  of 
living.  A  response  to  the  motive  of  loyalty  to  human  civilization  in  the  sense  of 
trying  hard  to  grow  up  able  to  do  something  real  to  sustain  it,  perpetuate  it  and 
mature  its  culture  is  natural  in  the  personality  of  the  child. 

In  addition  to  government  in  the  classroom  by  the  teacher  through  the  classroom 
club,  there  needs  to  be  exerted  by  the  teacher  a  strong  personal  influence  over 
each  child,  as  guidance,  not  as  compulsion  or  domination.  Mere  authoritative  com- 
mands are  inadequate.  Teachers,  and  parents  also,  are  not  to  force  the  children  to 
mind,  save  as  a  last  resort,  but  to  help  them  discover  what  is  right  and  to  persuade 
them  to  do  right  as  self-expressions  of  developed  purposes  and  judgments. 
Character  in  the  child  is  developing  year  by  year  in  response  to  its  "urges",  just 
as  the  young  of  all  animals  and  plants  develop  character  each  after  its  kind,  but  the 
human  child  by  inheritance  has  the  power  of  response  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
the  educative  influences  of  its  environment.  The  "environment"  is  a  collaborating 
factor  with  "inheritance"  in  determining  what  character  of  man  or  woman  the 
child  will  be  when  grown  up.  It  is  necessary,  as  a  basic  principle  in  school 
character  education,  to  recognize  the  importance  of  furnishing  the  child,  through 
the  teacher,  a  guiding  pattern  of  right  character  and  a  persuasive  friend.  The 
teacher  will  strive,  therefore,  to  be  an  influential  example  to  the  children  of  the 
best  of  American  character,  and  to  succeed  in  convincing  the  children  that  the  con- 
duct which  is  right,  according  to  the  experience  of  intelligent  people,  is  so  for 
valid  reasons,  obligatory  on  all,  and  contributive  to  civilization. 

Disorderly  conduct  is  not  right  because  it  cannot  be  justified  as  wise.  The  teacher 
will  justify  the  police  requirements  regarding  law  enforcement  and  good  order, 
will  disparage  fighting  as  bad  citizenship  and  urge  self-control  even  under  pro- 
vocative circumstances.  Personal  assault  is  not  allowed  because  it  is  unwise  policy ; 
courts,  juries  and  judges  decide  who  is  right  among  good  Americans.  All  the  great 
character  ideals  have  their  arguments  of  justification,  and  these  arguments  are 
to  be  used  by  the  teacher  in  establishing  loyalty  to  ideals  and  permanent  motives 
based   on   intelligent   understanding. 

When  serious  episodes  occur  in  the  life  of  the  classroom  and  school,  and  children 
are  keenly  interested,  so  that  conversations  and  arguments  as  to  right  and  wrong 
are  taking  place,  the  teacher  is  to  use  these  occasions  for  convincing  argumenta- 
tion in  support  of  moral  ideals.  The  matter  is  to  be  brought  up  at  the  classroom 
club  meeting,  the  children  are  to  be  drawn  into  the  discussion  and  led  by  the 
teacher  into  a  serious  effort  to  solve  the  moral  problem  of  the  episode.  One  boy 
steals  another's  rubbers — this  is  a  typical  case  of  wrong  in  possessions.  The  children 
start  life  with  no  understanding  of  property  rights,  and  sometime,  somehow  have 
to  learn  the  principles  of  personal  ownership.  The  school  character  episodes  are  to 
be  considered  as  creating  occasions  for  vital  interest  to  be  taken  serious  advantage 
of,  for  enlightenment  and  personal  influence  from  the  teacher  as  an  exponent  of 
good  Americanism.  When  school  episodes  do  not  occur  to  furnish  occasions  for 
influence  and  persuasion,  then  episodes  are  to  be  taken  from  stories,  history  or 
observation  by  the  children  themselves  and  used  as  basis  for  influential  discussions 
in  which  the  teacher  establishes  an  understanding  of  moral  problems  and  awakens 
loyalties  to  the  right  and  wise  solutions  of  temptation  situations  common  in  child 
life. 

There  are  various  temptation  situations  which  are  common  in  childhood,  and  these 
should  be  talked  over  with  the  children,  right  solutions  worked  out,  and  loyalties 
to  the  right  solutions  established.  Here  are  temptation  situations — a  neighbor  near 
the  school  has  a  ripe  cherry  tree  which  is  a  great  temptation ;  a  new  boy  comes 
to  school  who  is  suspicious  that  some  of  the  boys  about  his  size  will  feel  doubt 
about  his  courage ;  a  boy  has  broken  a  window  and  wants  no  one  to  accuse  him 
of  it ;  two  boys  like  the  same  girl ;  one  girl  has  said  mean  things  about  another ; 
a  serious  lie  has  been  told  ;  the  children  have  teased  a  substitute  teacher.  The  chil- 
dren have  vague  ideas  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  conduct  solutions  of  these  epi- 
sodes, but  they  need  the  teacher's  help  in  gaining  intelligent  understanding  of  them. 
The  bases  of  success  in  personal  influence  are  an  understanding  of  the  arguments 
which  justify  right  conduct,  and  deep  discernment  into  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual child.  The  personal  information  which  the  character  charts  and  the 
diagnoses  of  urges  (point  five)  furnish  the  teacher  will  be  essential  to  success 
in  personal   influence. 

Character  education  time  and  energy  assignment — The  teacher  should  regard  char- 
acter education  as  in  order  at  any  time  when  circumstances  indicate  a  need  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  or  when  regular  lessons  involve  a  moral  problem.  Character 
education  is  to  permeate  all  the  work  of  the  classroom.  Occasionally  ten  to  cweucy 
minutes  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  code  or  to  character  projects.  The 
classroom  organization  of  "Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girls"  may  have  time  on  Friday 
afternoons  or  may  be  correlated  with  language  activities. 
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E.  Point  Five:  Character  graphs  and  school  records    (10  per  cent  emphasis) 

The  teacher  begins  marking  the  pupils  on  their  loyalty  to  the  Morality  Code  rather 
than  on  deportment  in  school,  as  an  indication  that  Uncle  Sam's  Boys  and  Girls 
have  to  be  worthy  of  confidence  and  honor  all  the  day  through,  in  all  their  rela- 
tions with  others. 

The  teacher  makes  out  each  month,  save  when  term  reports  are  required,  a  "charac- 
ter graph"  for  each  child.  These  are  used  as  a  basis  for  consultation  on  character 
education  work,  and  kept  by  the  teacher  while  the  child  remains  a  pupil  as  guid- 
ance in  giving  individual  assistance  in  character  development.  When  a  child  is 
promoted,  its  character  graphs  may  be  filed  with  other  records  in  the  principal's 
office  or  the  county  superintendent's  office  for  consultation  and  as  school  records. 
Graduation  may  be  refused  for  unsatisfactory  character  as  appropriately  as  for  low 
intellectual  development.  Teachers  should  cooperate  in  the  character  education  work. 
In  special  or  difficult  cases,  the  parents  should  be  invited  to  consult  with  the 
teacher  and  the  principal  about  the  child's  growth  in  character,  and  the  child's 
character  graphs  are  used  as  the  basis  of  plans  for  cooperation  between  teacher 
and  parents. 


1.  Character  graph  and  school  record 
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Copies  of  these  in  card  form  may  be  secured  from  the  National  Press, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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2.  The  basic  character  urges 

The  teacher,  on  the  basis  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  children  and  for 
the  sake  of  guiding  himself  or  herself  in  personal  influence  over  the  children 
in  their  character  growth,  makes  out  for  each  child  also  a  diagnosis  of  the 
child's  "urges".  It  is  these  personality  "urges"  that  are  the  forces  which  pro- 
duce the  child's  character  development.  A  child  that  has  no  "urge"  for  knowledge 
will  take  little  interest  in  lessons ;  one  who  does  not  care  for  possessions  will 
not  be  anxious  to  learn  that  which  will  help  earn  a  living  when  grown  up ;  one 
who  does  not  appreciate  friends  will  not  try  to  learn  how  to  get  on  well  with 
others  ;  one  who  does  not  want  to  learn  to  do  all  sorts  of  things  will  not  work 
hard  to  develop   abilities  and  skills,   etc. 

Rating  on  these  "urges"  will  be  on  the  scale  of  ten  for  entirely  satisfactory  for 
age ;  nine  for  a  little  lacking,  eight  and  seven  and  six  and  so  on  for  degrees 
of  weakness.  Plus  ten  (  +  10)  will  indicate  superior  to  satisfactory.  Weak  urges 
should  be  stimulated,  and  overstrong  urges  curbed  and  made  temperate  with 
reason.  "Urges"  are  catching — from  the  teacher,  from  other  classmates,  and 
from  upper  class  members.  • 

The  character  charts  and  diagnoses  of  "urges"  should  be  kept  as  private  infor- 
mation for  the  teacher  and  the  principal,  and  for  use  sometimes  in  private 
consultation  with  parents  and  pupils.  By  means  of  this  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  children  better  judgment  will  be  made  possible  as  to  the  best 
ways  and  means  to  be  used  for  encouraging  and  guiding  the  growth  of  each 
boy  and  each  girl  in  the  development  of  a  personality  having  desirable  charac- 
teristics and  such  behavior  habits  as  are  appropriate  in  the  United  States  and 
in  civilized  society  the  world  around.  Teachers  combine  to  influence  children 
in  each  other's  rooms  who  are  backward  in  character  development. 

3.  Character  urges 

(     )   Adjustments    with    environment — the    normal    child    wants    to    find   out    how 

to  get  satisfaction  out  of  life  and  to  avoid  dangers 
)   Abilities  to  do  things — wants  to  learn  to  do  the  things  others  are  seen  doing 
)   Activities    in    organizations    and    teams — wants    to   take   part    in    all   that    is 

going   on 
)   Associations   in  clubs  and  societies — wants  to  join,   and  to  organize  socially 

with  others 
)   Appreciation    of    beauty    and    art — seeks    pleasure    through    the    discovery   of 

beauty 
)   Friendships    and   loves — craves    intimate  friends   and    wants   to   express   per- 
sonal  affection 
)   Knowledge — likes  to  learn  new  facts  about  people  and  events  and  things 
)   Possessions — has  a  desire  to  have  things  of  his  very  own 
)   Power  and  influence — wants  a  chance  to  be  the  boss 
)   Recognitions  and  honors — wants  to  be  respected  and  appreciated 
)   Personal   qualities    and   manners — at   heart    desires   to   become   a   gentleman, 

a  lady 
(     )   Service  to  others,  philanthropies   and  patriotisms — feels   like   helping  others 

and  being  of  real  use 

Other  suggestions  beyond  this,  given  under  Point  Five,  have  been 
added,  i.  e.,  they  are  not  included  under  Point  Five  as  worked  out  by 
the  Character  Education  Institute. 
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4.  Character  graph 
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A  character  graph  as  de- 
termined by  the  ten-year 
research  of  the  Character 
Education  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Suggestion  to  pupil: 
Make  out  your  own 
"character  graph". 
Practice  self -character 
education  to  establish  a 
foundation  for  a  true  suc- 
cess and  your  citizenship 
in  U.  S.  A. 

A  very  high  character  is 
a  straight  line  under  ' '  al- 
ways, ' '  a  low  character  is 
under  "sometimes"  and 
'■ '  seldom ' ',  a  jagged  char- 
acter is  "always"  in 
some  virtues  and  "sel- 
dom" in  others. 
Character  will  change  for 
the  better  if  you  insist 
on  doing  the  virtuous 
things  persistently. 
Copies  of  this  in  card 
form  may  be  secured 
from  National  Capital 
Press,  Washington,  D.  C. 


a.  The  character  profile  (to  be  filed  as  permanent  record) 

For  convenience  in  interpretation  the  ratings  are  recorded  as  a 
"profile".  The  teacher  may  make  a  character  profile  of  the  pupil 
for  filing.  If  the  teacher  feels  incompetent  to  rate  a  pupil  on  a 
certain  trait,  she  may  omit  that  trait.  In  graded  schools  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  teacher  present  her  evaluation  of  each  pupil  to  the 
principal  for  consideration,  and  that  the  principal  make  the  profile, 
making  changes  if  necessary.  In  departmentalized"  schools  and 
schools  having  music  or  playground  supervisors,  all  teachers  having 
the  child  in  any  activity  need  to  rate  the  child  on  his  traits.  In 
those  cases  it  becomes  quite  necessary  for  the  principal  to  make 
the  profile  using  his  own  rating  in  combination  with  others.  Before 
finally  determining  and  recording  character  ratings,  the  principal 
will  no  doubt  find  it  helpful  to  call  into  consultation  the  teachers 
who  have  furnished  ratings. 
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b.  Suggestions  to  teacher  and  principal — In  seeking  to  understand 
the  pupil's  character,  it  is  well  to  observe  him  on  the  playground 
where  he  is  under  less  restraint  than  in  the  schoolroom  and  his 
actions  reveal  his  character  more  clearly.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  most  of  the  character  traits  listed  are  self-explanatory.  The 
teacher  should  always  plan  to  build  on  the  good  traits  the  child 
already  possesses.  Kegarding  the  character  evaluation  record  of  any 
pupil  who  is  new,  the  teacher  and  principal  are  cautioned  not  to 
let  that  predispose  them  either  for  or  against  the  child.  The  pupil 
must  be  received  with  open  mind,  because  the  character  evaluation 
at  best  is  largely  subjective. 
Report  cards  and  records 

In  the  past,  pupil  records,  as  kept  in  schools  or  as  placed  on  report 
cards,  have  consisted  largely  and  often  exclusively  of  marks  on  ac- 
quired information,  and  the  attendance  report.  The  future  success  or 
failure  of  a  pupil  will  be  measured  not  by  what  he  knows,  but  by  his 
total  behavior,  which  involves  what  he  does  and  how  and  why.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  movement  to  develop  some  form  of 
analysis  and  report  which  shall  give  a  measurement  on  character 
traits  or  personality.  Keeping  records  in  the  realm  of  character  educa- 
tion is  as  important  as  in  other  phases  of  school  work.  To  a  certain 
extent  through  records  the  teacher  can  check  the  child's  progress  and 
the  effectiveness  of  her  own  teaching  methods.  The  checking  may  be 
done: 

a.  By  grading  or  rating  the  traits  of  pupils 

b.  By  giving  of  self-survey  or  character  tests 

c.  By  keeping  daily  case  records  of  individual  pupils  for  six  weeks  or 
two  months,  concentrating  to  eliminate  the  worst  faults 

d.  By  keeping  records  of  children's  development  and  progress  along 
lines  of  habits  and  attitudes,  giving  marks  as  1 — 2 — 3 — 4  according 
to  the  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  habit  or  attitude,  or  merely  the 
mark  of  ' '  satisfactory  "  or  i(  unsatisfactory ' ' 

e.  By  keeping  class  records  for  short  periods  of  time  to  focus  upon 
specific  habits,  e.  g.,  taking  turns,  at  the  fountain,  in  games,  in 
line  formation,  etc.  Whenever  a  child  is  seen  to  be  making  headway 
in  the  habit,  his  initials  may  be  written  in  colors  in  the  space 
opposite  the  appropriate  habit  or  situation. 

f.  By  keeping  punctuality  records:  To  make  punctuality  a  habit 
make  the  first  four  or  five  minutes  of  work  at  school  very  interest- 
ing to  the  children  so  they  will  be  concerned  in  coming  on  time. 
Then  the  worst  offenders  in  punctuality  may  be  allowed  to  run 
a  race  and  as  improvement  is  made,  the  initials  of  the  child  ar- 
riving early  may  be  written  on  a  chart  in  colors  varying  the  color 
from  day  to  day,  and  after  a  specified  time  of  two  or  three  weeks 
gold  stars  may  be  given. 

g.  Through  keeping  a  point  system  by  which  points  may  be  added  or 
subtracted,  according  to  meritorious  or  undesirable  behavior 

1 '  Reports  on  habits  and  attitudes  must  necessarily  be  less  accurate  and 
less  comprehensive  than  those  on  studies,  because  they  are  based  on 
the  teacher's  observations  and  impressions,  rather  than  on  definite 
data  and  because  the  short  school  day  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  know  the  pupil  well  enough  to  pass  judgment  satisfactorily 
upon  specific  acts."  (New  Hampshire  Course  of  Study.) 
Reports  on  any  of  the  above  traits,  habits  or  attitudes  in  the  form 
of  report  cards  or  by  notes  may  be  sent  to  the  parents  or  general 
reports  on  the  work  may  be  given  to  Parent-Teacher  groups.  This 
sharing  of  the  information  should  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the  parents, 
the  teacher  and  indirectly  to  the  pupil.  The  good  results  that  come 
from  marking  children's  report  cards  on  character  traits  are  told  by 
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Principal  Agness  Boysen  of  the  Lyndale  School,  Minneapolis,  in  The 
Journal  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  November,  1928,  or  her  booklet  "Char- 
acter Education  on  a  Practicable  Basis".  Mrs.  Boysen  has  worked  out 
a  fine  type  of  character  report  card  for  her  school.  Other  good  types 
of  character  report  cards  have  been  worked  out  by  the  city  schools  of 
Spokane,  Washington,  and  Holdredge,  Nebraska.  Local  conditions  will 
necessarily  modify  the  form  of  the  card  and  determine  the  traits  to 
be  listed. 

F.  Pupil   Self-Survey  of   Habit   Attainments   called   also   Character   Survey 
Sheets  (See  bibliography  for  address) 

These  surveys  and  the  measurement  of  results  may  be  used  in  place  of 
Point  Five  in  the  Five-Point  Plan.  Other  questions  may  be  added  to  the 
list  as  needed  or  desired.  The  test  should  be  given  as  often  as  thought 
necessary  to  keep  the  suggestions  before  the  class  until  habits  are  fairly 
well  established,  after  which  the  tests  may  be  given  only  occasionally  as 
a  measure  of  permanency  of  the  habit  formed.  To  make  these  habits 
effective,  the  cooperation  of  parents  is  very  valuable.  These  tests  are 
taken  from  the  Iowa  Plan  of  Character  Education  Methods  and  they  are 
arranged  in  three  groups,  for  primary  grades,  intermediate  grades  and 
for  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine. 

By  having  the  pupil  take  these  surveys  at  advantageous  intervals,  the 
teacher  can  compare  standings  and  thus  discover  whether  her  character- 
education  procedure  is  securing  results.  If  so,  well  and  good,  but  if  not, 
then  it  is  time  to  take  a  serious  inventory  of  conditions  and  method  and 
devise  improvements  in  one  or  both. 

IV.  The  Children's  Morality  Code  with  Suggestions  for  Use  in 
the  Grades 

These  suggestions  are  here  given  as  an  aid  to  carrying  out  points  two  and 
four  under  the  Five-Point  Plan.  They  are  merely  suggestions  to  the  teacher 
to  indicate  materials  and  methods  that  may  be  used  in  the  work.  The  teacher 
should  make  use  of  much  other  material  than  here  indicated  and  whenever 
possible  to  teach  a  moral  lesson  or  a  good  habit,  whether  in  the  lessons  or 
in  an  activity  in  or  out  of  school,  the  teacher  should  do  so  without  moralizing 
too  much.  The  best  moralizing  is  what  the  pupil  does  for  himself. 
All  the  laws  of  the  Code  need  not  be  taught  to  all  grades.  The  Code  laws 
as  such  should  not  be  taught  to  the  primary  grades.  Such  teaching  will  re- 
sult in  mere  verbalism  and  " parroting' '  back.  However,  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities listed  under  each  law  may  be  carried  on  by  all  grades.  The  law  of 
kindness  stated  more  simply  may  be  taught  to  the  younger  children  and  to 
all  the  children.  The  law  of  "Fair  Play"  is  one  that  will  especially  appeal 
to  the  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  grades  because  of  their  interest  in 
contests  and  group  games  with  many  rules.  The  self -rating  given  under  each 
law  may  be  used  as  far  as  applicable  to  each  grade.  Again  the  teacher  is 
reminded  that  the  following  are  merely  suggestive  and  her  use  of  the  ma- 
terial should  be  determined  by  the  need.  (Many  of  the  suggestions  have 
been  adapted  from  the  Boston  Course  in  Citizenship  through  Character  De- 
velopment, 1928.) 

A.  The  law  of  good  health 

1.  Good  Americans  try  to  gain  and  keep  good  health 

The  welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon  those  who  are  physically  fit  for 
their  daily  work.  Therefore : 

a.  I  will   try  to  take  such  food,  sleep  and  exercise  as  will  keep  me  always  in 
good   health 

b.  I  will  keep  my  clothes,  my  body  and  my  mind  clean 

c.  I   will   avoid   those  habits  which   would   harm   me,  and   will  make  and   never 
break  those  habits  which  will  help  me 

d.  I  will  protect  the  health  of  others,  and  guard  their  safety  as  well  as  my  own 

e.  I  will  grow  strong  and  skillful 
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2.  Discussion  of  law.  This  may  include  personal  opinions,  experiences 
of  the  class  members,  community  happenings,  reports  (formal  and 
informal)  and  interesting  incidents  dealing  with  health.  The  discussion 
should  be  guided  by  the  teacher  so  the  best  and  noblest  ideals  and 
right  conduct  will  be  emphasized.  Suitable  topics : 

a.  Learning  the  law 

b.  Listing  the  health  habits  that  each  grade  should  acquire 

c.  How  the  health  of  an  individual  affects  the  health  of  others 

d.  How  one  may  preserve  his  health  (the  regular  work  in  hygiene  for 
the  grade) 

e.  Health  of  the  community  as  affected  by: 

(1)  Clean  milk,  pure  foods,  good  water  supply 

(2)  Dangers  of  improper  foods  and  improper  combinations  of  foods 

(3)  Dress  and  shelter 

(4)  Fresh  air,  light,  sunshine,  clean  surroundings 

(5)  Elimination  of  pests  as  flies,  mosquitoes 

(6)  Prevention  of  accidents 

(7)  Guarding  against  contagious  diseases 

3.  Instruction  through  school  subjects  (toward  the  direction  of  character 
training) 

a.  Hygiene — the  entire  course 

(1)  Eeading  from 

(a)  Hepner's  The  Junior  Citizen,  pp.  39-65 

(b)  Dearborn's  The  Eoad  to  Citizenship,  pp.  19  and  49-50 

(c)  Andress'  A  Journey  to  Health  Land,  and  Boys  and  Girls 
from  Wake-up  Town 

(d)  Andress  and  Bragg,  The  Sunshine  School 

(e)  Andress  and  Evans,  Health  and  Success 

(f)  Andress  and  Brown,  Science  and  the  Way  to  Health 

(g)  Fishback's  Character  Building,  pp.  4-19,  gives  valuable 
rules,  score  cards,  etc. 

(2)  Heroic  examples 

(a)  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  Poison  Squad 

(b)  Story  of  the  finding  of  the  cause  of  Yellow  Fever — the 
sacrifice  of  Walter  Heed  (See  Studies  in  Conduct,  Book 
III) 

(c)  The  story  of  Dr.  Jenner's  conquest  of  smallpox 

b.  Literature 

Many  stories  of  men  and  women  who  have  unselfishly  worked  to 
improve  health  conditions 

(1)  Pasteur  and  work  to  control  harmful  bacteria 

(2)  Story  of  Madame  Curie  and  discovery  of  radium 

(3)  Methods  of  antiseptic  surgery  devised  by  Lord  Lister 

(4)  The  work  of  Dr.  Koch  in  isolating  germs 

(5)  Story  of  Mayo  brothers'  devoted  service  to  the  sick 

(6)  Dr.  Lorenz  and  care  of  crippled  children 

(7)  Broome  and  Adams,  Conduct  and  Citizenship,  pp.  105-106, 
gives  the  story  of  Balto,  the  Malamute  dog  carrying  serum 
to  diphtheria-stricken  Nome,  Alaska,  in  1925 

c.  History 

(1)  Care  of  health  of  soldiers  shown  by  great  military  men — 
Washington,  Lee,  Pershing,  Napoleon,  and  Foch 

(2)  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale  , 
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(3)  Work  of  Clara  Barton  and  the  American  Eed  Cross 

(4)  Roosevelt's  search  for  health  in  his  youth 

(5)  Washington's  life  out-of-doors  gave  health  for  later  work 

(6)  Benjamin  Franklin  (the  Water  American) 

(7)  The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  (control  of  mosquitoes) 

(8)  Sanitation  of  War  Camps 

(9)  The  work  of  Frances  E.  Willard 
(10)  Stories  of  men  who  became  successful  in  spite  of  poor  health 

and  physical  handicaps  as  Chas.  P.  Steinmetz  (the  electrical 
wizard)  ;  Edison,  who  is  deaf;  Robert  L.  Stevenson  (always 
frail) 

d.  Geography 

(1)  Consideration  of  sanitary  conditions  in  selecting  sites  for 
homes 

(2)  Story  of  poor  choice  of  Jamestown  settlers 

e.  Civics 

(1)  Need  for  quarantine  laws.  Why  should  these  be  explicitly 
obeyed? 

(2)  Obedience  to  health  regulations 

(3)  Safeguarding  public  health 

f.  Arithmetic 

(1)  Problems  to  determine  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space 
needed  for  proper  ventilation  (30  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute 
per  pupil) 

(2)  Problems  in  height,  weight  and  age 
4.  Suggested  activities 

The  purpose  of  these  activities  is  to  make  it  possible  for  a  child  to 
establish  habits  of  right  thinking  and  acting.  The  teacher  should 
provide  the  necessary  situations  and  make  sure  that  the  school  en- 
vironment is  such  as  will  arouse  the  proper  emotional  reactions 
through  contact  with  ideals.  Suggestions  follow: 

a.  Singing  health  action  songs  as 

' '  This  is  the  way  we  brush  our  teeth 

Brush  our  teeth,  brush  our  teeth 
This  is  the  way  we  brush  our  teeth 

So  early  in  the  morning"  (Mulberry  Bush) 

b.  Writing  health  slogans,  verses,  and  riddles 

(1)  Even  a  cat  washes  behind  his  ears.  Why  shouldn't  you? 

(2)  "Shoe  the  horse,  and  shoe  the  mare 
But  shoe  the  growing  feet  with  care" 

(3)  "T"  is  for  teeth 

Keep  them  shiny  and  white 
By  brushing  them  thoroughly 
Morning  and  night 

c.  Making  health  posters 

d.  Making  health  charts  and  graphs  in  relation  to  teeth,  hours  of  sleep 
and  weight  as, 

(1)  Making  a  chart  to  show 

(a)  That  the  care  of  clothing  means  a  saving-  of  money 

(b)  That  the  fly  is  a  national  "gangster" 

(2)  Making  a  graph  to  show: 

(a)  How  my  weight  varied  from  week  to  week  for  four  months 
as  a  result  of  drinking  milk 

(b)  How  my  chest  expansion  varied  from  week  to  week  during 
this  school  year 
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e.  Making  score  cards  for  cleanliness  and  orderliness  for 

(1)  The  classroom 

(2)  The  kitchen  at  home 

(3)  Your  bedroom 

(4)  A  dairy 

(5)  A  grocery  store 

f.  Listing  reasons  to  show  that  neatness  is  a  necessity  in  the  life  of  a 
good  American 

g.  Forming  health  clubs  and  safety  squads 
h.  Listing  cleanliness  and  health  rules 

i.   Collecting  books,   pamphlets,    posters   and   pictures   on   health   and 

cleanliness 
j.  Writing  and  dramatizing  health  plays 

This  will  make  a  fine  activity  for  Child  Health  Day,  May  first. 

Write  for  materials  to  Mrs.  Sara  B.  Morse,  State  Representative 

of  Anti-Tuberculosis  Association,   State  Capitol  Building,  Helena, 

Montana. 
k.  Learning  health  quotations  and  proverbs  as 

(1)  An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away 

(2)  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness 

(3)  Joy,  temperance  and  repose 

Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose 

(4)  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Make  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise 

(5)  Blessed   are  the   pure   in  heart   for   they   shall   see   God — The 
Bible 

Why  should  cleanliness  of  mind,  purity  of  heart  be  a  blessing? 

(6)  "If  I  am  always  clean  and  neat 
In  body,  face,  hair,  teeth  and  nail, 
In  room,  in  clothing,  books  and  feet, 
And  in  clean  speech  I  never  fail, 

A  gentleman  or  lady  you 

Will  find  in  me  in  all  I  do" 
J.   Locating  health  materials  for  talks  and  debates 
m.  Pupil  talks  on 

(1)  Why  every  boy  or  girl  should  learn  to  swim 

(2)  Cleaning  up  after  a  picnic 

(3)  Why  we  take  pride  in  well-kept  parks 

(4)  The  value  of  wrestling.  Its  history 

(5)  When  medicines  are  beneficial 

(6)  Why  exercise  is  important  to  health 

(7)  Health  activities  of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 

(8)  The  importance  of  "municipal  housekeeping" 

(9)  Cleanliness  as  a  social  duty 

n.  Eeading  and  telling  stories  and  poems  having  relationship  to  health 
and  cleanliness,  as 

"The  Pig  Brother";  Burgess'  "Goops  and  How  to  Be  Them"; 
"Billy,  Betty  and  Ben"  in  The  Golden  Ladder  Book;  "Cleanli- 
ness" in  Posy  Ring;  Katherine  Pyle's  "Careless  Jane  and  Other 
Tales",    (grades  2-3,  Dutton) 

o.  Three  books:  The  Animal  WTay  (1-2)  25c;  After  the  Eain  (3-5) 
25c;  A  Tale  of  Soap  and  Water  (6-8)  15c,  may  be  secured  from 
The  Cleanliness  Institute,  45  East  17th  St.,  New  York.  An  accom- 
panying booklet  gives  suggestions  as  to  use.  Much  other  cleanliness 
material  may  be  secured  from  the  same  place. 
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p.  See  Studies  in  Conduct  Book  I,  pp.  167-196,  Book  II,  pp.  209-238, 
Book   III,   pp.    259-310.    The   selections    are   followed   by   valuable 
questions.  The  "life  situations"  listed  under  "You  be  the  Judge" 
should  in  all  cases  be  used.  A  good  bibliography  is  given. 
5.  Self -rating  for  the  pupil 

Do  I  practice  health  habits?  By 

a.  Drinking  milk  daily 

b.  Eating  vegetables  and  fruits 

c.  Refraining  from  eating  candy  between  meals 

d.  Sleeping  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  daily  with  windows  open 

e.  Playing  out-of-doors  daily 

f.  Being  careful  of  my  posture  at  all  times 

g.  Brushing  my  teeth  at  least  once  daily 
h.  Taking  at  least  one  full  bath  a  week 

i.   Washing  my  hands  before  meals  and  at  other  times  when  needed 
j.  Being  neat  in  my  dress  always 
k.  Caring  for  my  hair  daily 
1.   Using  a  handkerchief 
B.  The  law  of  self-control 

1.  Good  Americans  control  themselves 

Those  who  best  control  themselves  can  best  serve  their  country 

a.  I  will  control  my  tongue,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  speak  mean,  vulgar  or 
profane  words.  I  will  think  before  I  speak.  I  will  tell  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth 

b.  I  will  control  my  temper,  and  will  not  get  angry  when  people  or  things  dis- 
please me.  Even  when  indignant  against  wrong  and  contradicting  falsehood, 
I  will  keep  my  self-control.  I  will  exercise  a  rational  control  of  my  emotions 
and  not  be  led  by  every  whim  or  fancy. 

c.  I  will  control  my  thoughts,  and  will  not  allow  a  foolish  wish  to  spoil  a  wise 
purpose 

d.  I  will  control  my  actions.  I  will  be  careful  and  thrifty,  and  insist  on  doing 
right. 

e.  I  will  not  ridicule  nor  defile  the  character  of  another;  I  will  keep  my  self- 
respect,  and  help  others  to  keep  theirs. 

2.  Discussion  of  law 

Leaders  strong  in  positions  of  trust,  steadfast  in  purpose,  calm  and 
controlled  under  all  circumstances,  are  needed  in  a  democracy.  Boys 
and  girls  should  be  taught  to  admire  self-control  and  to  wish  to  control 
their  own  impulses  and  should  learn  to  govern  their  actions  by  high 
principles.  Suitable  topics: 

a.  Learning  the  law 

b.  Stories  which  bring  forth  admiration  for  self-control:  The  training 
of  the  Spartan  youth;  An  Indian  boy's  self-control;  The  struggles 
of  John  B.  Gough  to  win  self-control;  Stories  of  Roosevelt's  self- 
control. 

c.  Special  need  of  controlling  one's  thoughts,  one's  tongue,  one's 
temper  and  one's  appetites.  Reasons. 

d.  The  values  of  self-control  in  preventing  offense  to  others,  in  the 
family,  the  school  and  the  neighborhood 

e.  Cary's  poem  "They  Didn't  Think"  (Poetry  Book  V).  What  lesson 
is  taught? 

f.  The  verse,  "He  that  ruleth  himself  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city. ' '  Meaning. 
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g.  Giving  instances  where  "self-control"  has  won  over  "lack  of  self- 
control'  '  or  where  "lack  of  self-control"  has  lost  entirely 

h.  ' '  Know  ye  that  they  that  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  one  receiveth 
the  prize?  Even  so  run  that  ye  may  attain.  And  every  man  that 
striveth  in  the  games  exerciseth  self-control  in  all  things" — The 
Bible.  Do  these  statements  still  hold  true?  Is  self-control  still  needed 
to  win? 

Instruction   through   school   subjects 

a.  Literature 

Bible  stories  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  Daniel,  Ruth 

Stories  of  the  Greeks,  Jason,  Hercules,  Ulysses,  Demosthenes 

Other  stories,  Silas  Marner,  Hans  Brinker 

Poems:   "Incident  of  the  French  Camp" — Browning 

< '  Columbus '  '—Miller 

' '  Opportunity '  '—Sill 

'  <  Nobility ' '— Cary 

1 '  Casabianea ' ' — Hemans 

' '  The  Leak  in  the  Dike '  '—Cary 

b.  History 

(1)  Through  exercising  self-control  John  Smith  saved  Jamestown 

(2)  Governor  Winthrop's  need  for  self-control 

(3)  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc 

(4)  Great  self-control  of  William  Tell 

(5)  Self-control  exercised  by  Pilgrim  children  in  church  and  on 
Sunday 

(6)  Self-control  shown  in  the  life  of  explorers,  trappers,  early 
settlers  and  pioneer  women 

(7)  William  Wordsworth  learned  self-control 

(8)  Relationship  between  self-control  and  leadership 

(9)  Examples  of  uncontrolled  self  and  results:  The  tragic  life  of 
Saul,  The  misguided  Absalom,  The  result  of  Aaron  Burr's 
anger. 

c.  Geography 

(1)  How  and  why  does  living  in  Japan  and  China  show  need  for 
self-control? 

(2)  Does  life  in  the  city  require  more  or  less  self-control  than  in 
the  country? 

(.3)  Discussion — Value  to  the  industrial  world  of  temperance  and 
cooperation 

d.  Civics 

(1)  Obedience  to  many  laws  requiring  self-control  as  traffic  regu- 
lations,  prohibition,   tax-paying,   income-blank  filing 

(2)  Need  of  prisons  and  other  reform  agencies  because  of  some 
people's  lack  of  self-control 

(3)  Personal   liberty,   rights   and   duties   of   citizens 

(4)  See  Poster  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Im- 
pregnable Rock"  for  views  on  Prohibition  (The  Chronicle 
Press,  Orange,  New  Jersey) 

(5)  See  Fishbaek's  "Character  Building"  pp.  130-131 

(6)  "The  highest  power  the  will  exercises  is  that  of  control." 
Meaning. 
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e.  Hygiene 

Self-control  exercised  by  a  person 

(1)  While  suffering  great  pain 

(2)  While  suffering  from  discomfort   or  from  minor  ailments  as 
toothache,  sore  toe 

(3)  In  eating  and  drinking  (temperance) 

f.  Science 

(1)  Many  examples  of  success  after  years  of  experimentation  in- 
volving great  privation 

(2)  Need    for    great    self-control    in    the    field    of    aviation — Lind- 
bergh 's   flight 

4.  Suggested  activities 

a.  Making  a  list  of  rules  for  self-control  as 

(1)  Doing  those  duties  that  are  disagreeable  without  complaining 

(2)  Giving  attention  to  the  work  in  hand  i.e.  not  allowing  interest 
to  wander 

(3)  Eef raining  from  quarrelling 

(4)  Eef  raining  from  sulkiness  and  sullenness  when  crossed 

(5)  Not  complaining  of  trivial  things 

(6)  Exercising    self-control    in    many    annoying    school    habits    as, 
whispering,  being  impatient  with  other's  slowness  in  response 

b.  Memorizing  poems  that  have  to  do  with  self-control  as: 

The  Most  Important 
You  may  lose  your  coat 
You  may  lose  your  cap. 
You  may  sometimes  lose  your  fun 
You  may  lose  your  gloves, 
You  may  lose  your  tie — 
Still  no  great  injury's  done. 

You  may  lose  your  knife, 

You  may  lose  your  sled, 

You  may  lose  your  fishing  pole ; 

But  never  lose 

For  a  moment,  lads 

Your  manly  self-control. 

— Adelbert  F.  Caldwell 

c.  Collecting  stories,  poems,  historical  examples,  and  news  items  that 
show  the  exercise  of  self-control 

d.  Dramatizing  stories  emphasizing  self-control 

e.  Story  hour  of  children's  contributions,  definitely  prepared  for 

f .  Preparing  a  talk  on  ' '  The  Evils  of  Intemperance ' ' 

g.  Eeading  stories  that  give  examples  of  self-control  as: 

The    Snapping    Turtle    in    Peck's    Near   and    Far    Stories,    Little,    Brown    and 

Company,    Boston    (1-3) 
The  Three  Wishes  in  Jacobs'  More  English  Fairy  Tales,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

New  York    (3-7) 
Burgess,  Boy  Scouts  of  Swift  River,  Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 

(5-8) 
Henderson,  Boone  of  the  Wilderness,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Inc.,  New 

York    (5-9) 
Steiner,    Uncle   Joe's    Lincoln,    Fleming   H.    Revell    and    Company,    158    Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York    (6-9) 
Liljencrant?,   The  Thrall   of   Leif  the   Lucky,   A.    C.   McClurg  and   Company, 

Chicago  (8) 
Thompson,  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  New  York   (8) 
Tarkington,  Seventeen,  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  New  York   (8) 
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5.  Self-rating  for  the  pupil 

Do  I  exercise  self-control?  When 

a.  It  is  necessary  to  accept  discomforts 

b.  It  is  necessary  to  perform  an  unpopular  duty 

c.  I  am  visiting  at  a  friend's  home 

d.  Mother  or  father  is  ill  and  I  have  been  asked  to  be  quiet 

e.  Playing  on  the  streets  with  others 

f.  Mother  asks  me  to  take  care  of  little  brother  at  a  time  when  I  had 
planned  to  read  an  interesting  story  or  go  to  the  ' '  movies ' ' 

g.  Some  of  my  friends  are  doing,  or  are  urging  me  to  do,  what  I  have 
been  taught  is  wrong 

h.  I  am  quite  uncertain  what  is  the  right  course  of  action 

i.   Dealing  with  opponents  in  a  losing  game 

j.  My  team  is  playing  a  winning  (a  losing)  game 

k.  The  coach  takes  me  off  the  team  during  a  game 

1.   Making  statements  that  might  injure  some  one 

m.  In  church  I  find  the  service  long  and  uninteresting  and  my  friends 
are  whispering  and  laughing 

n.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  teacher  unduly  praises  another's  work 

o.  At  a  public  gathering,  some  parts  of  the  program  do  not  interest  me 

p.  I  am  urged  to  begin  a  habit-forming  practice 

q.  After  much  praise  I  am  asked  to  tell  of  a  good  deed  I  have  per- 
formed 

r.  In  the  presence  of  danger 
The  law  of  kindness 
1.  Good  Americans  are  kind 

In  America  those  who  are  different  must  live  in  the  same  communities.  We  are 
of  many  different  sorts,  but  we  are  one  great  people.  Every  unkindness  hurts 
the  common  life,  every  kindness  helps.  Therefore : 

a.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  thoughts.  I  will  bear  no  spites  or  grudges.  I  will 
never  despise  anybody. 

b.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  speech.  I  will  never  gossip  nor  will  I  speak  unkindly 
of  anyone.  Words  may  wound  or  heal. 

c.  I  will  be  kind  in  my  acts.  I  will  not  selfishly  insist  on  having  my  own  way. 
I  will  be  polite :  rude  people  are  not  good  Americans.  I  will  not  make  un- 
necessary trouble  for  those  who  work  for  me,  nor  forget  to  be  grateful.  I 
will  be  careful  of  other  people's  things.  I  will  do  my  best  to  prevent  cruelty, 
and  will  give  help  to  those  who  are  in  need. 

2. "Discussion  of  law 

' '  In  our  democracy  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion,  of  education,  of 
national  heritage,  of  race,  of  religion.  To  make  it  possible  for  the 
members  of  this  democratic  group  to  live  and  work  together  with 
sympathy,  with  effectiveness,  with  joy,  it  is  necessary  that  all  should 
practice  brotherly  love;  that  each,  in  kindness,  should  seek  to  under- 
stand the  other's  point  of  view.  Kindness  promotes  union  in  endeavor, 
and  in  union  lies  the  strength  of  a  nation."  The  aim  should  be  to 
teach  each  youthful  citizen  through  ideals  and  constant  practice,  to  be 
kind  in  thought,  speech,  and  act  to  every  fellow  citizen  with  whom  he 
lives,  works,  and  plays.  Suitable  topics: 

a.  Learning  the  law 

b.  A  home-made  list  of  kind  acts  observed  by  the  class  members 

c.  What  is  kindness?  The  children  should  be  led  to  make  a  definition 
for  it,  or  to  list  synonyms  for  it. 

d.  The  desirability  of  happiness.  How  kindness  promotes  it? 

e.  The  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  What  does  it  teach  as  to  who  is 
our  neighbor? 
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f.  "  Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way. ' ' 

Does  true  politeness  spring  from  a  kind  heart?  Explain. 

g.  What  was  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's  fine  act  of  courtesy?  Does  courtesy 
make  life  happier?  Make  a  list  of  situations  in  which  courtesy  may 
be  practiced.  The  Sidney,  Montana,  schools  worked  out  the  follow- 
ing list  of  situations: 

(1)  Courtesy  in  the  home 

(a)  A  ready  and  cheerful  response  to  the  task  one  is  set  to  do 

(b)  Obedience  to  the  requests  and  commands  of  parents 

(c)  Cooperation  with  mother  in  the  matter  of  keeping  things 
picked  up  and  in  order 

(d)  Eespect  for  those  older  than  oneself  and  for  hired  folks 

(e)  Willingness   to   ask   pardon   for   offenses   committed   in   a 
moment   of  anger 

(f)  The  habit  of  remembering  the  little   acts   of   others  that 
show  thoughtfulness 

(2)  Courtesy  in  school  or  on  playground 

(a)  To  greet  teachers  easily  and  naturally 

(b)  The  habit  of  attention 

(c)  The  desire  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  assemblies  with  regard 
to  talking,  leaving,  etc. 

(d)  To  avoid  useless  confusion 

(e)  To  accept  defeat  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner 

(f)  To  make  all  of  the  others  feel  as  if  they  belong  and  are 
wanted 

(3)  Courtesy  in  church 

(a)  To  enter  on  time  and  quietly 

(b)  To  be  reverent 

(c)  To  help  out  with  singing  and  with  prayers 

(d)  To  refrain  from  whispering,  laughing,   gazing  about  and 
making   remarks 

(4)  Courtesy  in  the  theatre  means — ■ 

(a)  To  sit  quietly  until  the  show  begins 

(b)  To  respond  quickly  to  the  requests  of  the  manager 

(c)  To   applaud   by   the   clapping  of  hands   for   a   reasonable 
length  of  time  and  at  the  right  time 

(d)  To  avoid  throwing  peanuts,  popcorn  or  paper 

(e)  To  refrain  from  loud  and  boisterous  use  of  voice 

(5)  Courtesy  at  parties 

(a)  To  sit  quietly  while  the  lunch  is  being  served 

(b)  To  stop  loud  talking  so  those  who  are  in  charge  can  be 
heard  easily 

(c)  To  carry  out  willingly  and  cheerfully  one's  own  part 

(d)  To  join  all  the  fun  as  if  one  really  wanted  to 

h.  Need  for  being  kind  to  animals?  Pets?  Can  animals  show  gratitude? 
(Story  of  The  Dog  of  Flanders.) 

i.  Eeasons  why  we  should  be  grateful.  Compare  the  things  the  Pilgrims 
had  to  be  thankful  for  with  the  advantages  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury (ways  of  making  fire  then  and  now;  candles  and  electric 
lights;  pleasures  then  and  now;  homes;  means  of  travel).  Does 
our  reverence  for  the  honored  soldier  dead  on  Memorial  Day  show 
gratitude?  Is  Armistice  Day  to  be  a  day  of  gratitude  and  joy?    . 
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j.  Does  kindness  help  in  our  relationships  with  friends?  Examples, 
k.  Meaning  of  the  term  " Charity  begins  at  home".  Is  charity  a  part 

of  kindness? 
1.   The  ''Golden  Eule"  as  a  basis  for  dealings  with  others 
3.  Instruction  through  school  subjects 

a.  Literature 

Somebody's  Mother — Anonymous 

Where  Love  Is,  God  Is — Tolstoy 

Piccola's  Christmas — Thaxter 

Eulogy  on  the  Dog — George  G.  Vest 

The  Friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias 

The  Friendship  of  Jonathan  and  David 

The  Great  Stone  Face — Hawthorne 

To  a  Mouse — Burns 

Christmas   Carol — Dickens 

King  of  the  Golden  Eiver — Euskin 

The  Prodigal  Son— The  Bible 

The  Twenty-third  Psalm— The  Bible 

The  Other  Wise  Man — Van  Dyke 

Heidi — Spyri 

Zona  Gale's  "Bill"  in  Williams'  New  Narratives 

Little  Women — Alcott 

Mowgli's  Brothers  in  Kipling's  Jungle  Book 

Smoky  (story  of  a  Montana  pony) — James 

The  Happy  Prince — Wilde 

The  Story  of  Androclus  and  the  Lion  (Atlantic  Eeader  I) 

Stories  and  poems  for  Thanksgiving 

Whick  Loved  Best?   (Poetry  Book  III)— Allison 

Gunga  Din   (Poetry  Book  VIII) — Kipling 

The  Eaggedy  Man   (Poetry  Book  II) — Eiley 

Studies  in  Conduct,  Vol.  I,  pp.  196-260;  Vol.  II,  pp.  241-304;  Vol.. 

Ill,  pp.  313-398 

b.  History 

(1)  The  story  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  dying  act 

(2)  Dickens'  fight  for  children  (Nicholas  Nickleby) 

(3)  William  Penn's  kindness  and  fairness  to  Indians 

(4)  Kindness  of  Grant  toward  Lee  and  the  South  at  Appomattox 

(5)  The  feeding  of  Europe  during  the  World  War 

(6)  Eelief  to  peoples  afflicted  by  catastrophe 

(7)  The  work  of  the  Eed  Cross 

(8)  Eelief  organizations  during  war  and  peace 

(9)  Libraries  endowed  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  Carnegie  Medals  for 
bravery 

(10)  Notable  illustrations  from  history:  Attempts  of  Eliot  to 
Christianize  the  Indians  of  early  New  England ;  Marquette 's 
kindness  to  Indians;  Lafayette's  kindness  to  America;  Service 
of  Girard  in  yellow  fever  plague  1791 ;  Uplift  of  the  negro — 
Booker  T.  Washington;  Settlement  work  of  Jane  Addams; 
Eiis — The  reformer  of  living  conditions  for  the  poor  (In  Park- 
man's  Heroes  of  Today). 
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(11)  Our  Thanksgiving  and  its  ideals 

(12)  Kindness  of  ships  at  sea.  The  meaning  of  S.  0.  S. 

(13)  Examples  showing  the  bad  results  when  men  failed  to  be  kind: 

(a)  The  cruel  Nero's  unpopularity  drove  him  to  suicide 

(b)  The  trickery  of  Joseph's  brothers  brought  them  humilia- 
tion 

(c)  Unfairness  in  dealing  with  the  Pied  Piper  led  to  much 
sorrow  for  the  people  of  Hamelin 

(d)  The  Legend  of  Bishop  Hatto — Southey 

(e)  The  Legend  of  the  Northland — Phoebe  Cary 

c.  Geography 

(1)  Stress  the  need  for  kindness  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world 

(2)  Show  the  economic  value  of  such  acts  of  kindness  as  the  United 
States  has  shown  to  stricken  people 

(3)  Show  the  great  moral  reactions  of  these  acts  of  kindness  upon 
our  own  people 

(4)  Imaginary  journey  to  other  lands  for  a  study  of  customs  and 
courtesies  of  other  peoples 

d.  Civics 

(1)  Many  public  provisions  for  kindly  treatment  and  welfare  of 
delinquents,  defectives  and  dependents:  Schools  for  the  deaf 
and  blind,  treatment  for  insane,  care  for  the  tubercular,  state 
and  county  penal  institutions,  care  for  the  friendless,  aged  and 
the  orphan. 

(2)  The  organization  of  humane  societies  as  "Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals 

(3)  Kead  Fishback's  Character  Building,  pp.   119-123;   98-101 

e.  Pictures  and  music 

See  the  Arts  Course  for  pictures  emphasizing  qualities  of  kindness, 
courtesy,  chivalry  and  companionship 

(1)  Landseer's  Highland  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner 

(2)  Eothermel's  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

(3)  Barber's  Friend  or  Foe 

(4)  Munier's  Bob  in  Bedbreast 

(5)  Benouf 's  The  Helping  Hand 

(6)  Millet's  Feeding  Her  Birds 

(7)  Whistler's  Mother 

Songs — Auld  Lang  Syne,  Kind  Words  Will  Never  Die 

f.  Language 

(1)  Write  a  story  to  show  that  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath ' ' 

(2)  Writing  courteous  notes  of  thanks  for  Christmas  gifts,  greet- 
ing cards,  and  kind  deeds  done 

(3)  Sending  cheery  notes  and  letters  of  kind  wishes  to  sick  friends 

(4)  Reading  the  selection  (<The  Boy  who  Recommended  Himself" 
and  enumerating  the  ways  in  which  the  boy  recommended  him- 
self. Is  a  person  justified  in  judging  one's  courtesy  as  this 
employer  judged?  Is  it  commonly  done? 

(5)  Reading  from  Dunlea's  The  Courtesy  Book  (grades  4-6)  and 
from  Everyday  Manners  (grades  6-8)  and  dramatizing  cour- 
tesies 
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(6)  Carrying  out  the  exercises  given  in  Dodd's  Fiber  and  Finish, 
pp.  147-150;  83-86;  43-59 

(7)  Pupil  talks  on 

(a)  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive 

(b)  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together 

(c)  The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare 

(d)  The  effect  of  companionship  upon  habit 

(e)  Training  and  care  of  pets 

(f)  How  chivalry  made  medieval  society  gentler 

(g)  The  value  of  a  smile  in  making  happiness 

4.  Suggested  activities 

a.  Making  a  list  of  the  enemies  and  helpers  of  kindness  as: 

Enemies  Helpers 

thoughtlessness 
hate 
anger 
jealousy 
envy 

selfishness 
indifference 

ignorance  of  the  customs  of  polite  society 
failure  to  understand  the  feelings  of  others 
lack  of  courage  to  do  right 

b.  Planning  activities  of  kindliness  and  charity  as  preparing  a  basket 
of  food  for  a  poor  family  in  the  neighborhood,  or  for  old  people 
who  are  alone.  (This  is  a  fine  activity  for  Thanksgiving  week  or 
the  Christmas  season.) 

c.  Offering  kindly  help  to  the  foreign-born  child  who  is  conscious  of 
peculiarities  in  his  dress,  habits  and  speech,  and  doing  all  to  make 
him  feel  at  home.  (In  this  connection  see  Williams '  New  Narratives, 
pp.  337-354,  The  Kiskis.) 

d.  Preparing  a  debate  on  Eesolved:  That  character  is  influenced 
more  by  companionship  than  by  training;  or  Eesolved:  That  cour- 
tesy pays  in  business. 

e.  Helping  in  the  sale  of  Tuberculosis  seals  before  Christmas 

(For  further  activities  see  General  Suggestions  and  the  Language 
Outlines) 

5.  Self -rating  for  the  pupil 
Am  I  kind? 

a.  When  dealing  with  younger  children 

b.  When  I  see  a  dog  panting  for  thirst 

c.  When  I  come  in  contact  with  the  blind  or  others  suffering  handicaps 

d.  In  performing  acts  that  will  lighten  mother's  work,  father's  work 

e.  In  responding  cheerily  when  spoken  to,  or  in  recognizing  and  speak- 
ing to  my  friends 

f.  In  considering  the  comfort  of  others 

g.  In  my  relations  with  brothers  and  sisters 
h.  When  I  hear  gossip 

i.  When  I  meet  people  who  are  poorly  dressed 

j.  On  the  playground 

k.  In  my  dealings  with  foreign  children  and  adults 
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1.   In  reading  or  telling  stories  to  my  little  sister  or  brother 

m.  In  my  treatment  of  those  who  make  life  more  convenient  and  inter- 
esting as  the  postman,  the  house  painter,  the  woman  who  washes 
and  scrubs,  the  janitor 

n.  In  my  treatment  of  public  property 

o.  In  writing  letters  to  absent  members  of  the  family 

p.  In  extending  thanks  for  courtesies  done 

q.  In  my  personal  habits  i.e.  are  my  hands  and  face  clean?  (Lack 
of  cleanliness  is  lack  of  courtesy  to  others.) 

r.  In  consideration  of  other  people's  thoughts,   customs  and  beliefs. 

Do  I  practice  the  " Golden  Rule"? 
D.  The  Law  of  sportsmanship 

1.  Good  Americans  play  fair 

Strong  play  increases  and  trains  one's  strength  and  courage.  Sportsmanship 
helps  one  to  be  a  gentleman,  a  lady.  Therefore : 

a.  I  will  not  cheat ;  I  will  keep  the  rules,  but  I  will  play  the  game  hard,  for 
the  fun  of  the  game,  to  win  by  strength  and  skill.  If  I  should  not  play  fair, 
the  loser  would  lose  the  fun  of  the  game,  the  winner  would  lose  his  self- 
respect,  and  the  game  itself  would  become  a  mean  and  often  cruel  business. 

b.  I  will  treat  my  opponents  with  courtesy,  and  trust  them  if  they  deserve  it.  I 
will   be   friendly. 

c.  If  I  play  in  a  group  game,  I  will  play,  not  for  my  own  glory  but  for  the 
success    of    my    team 

d.  I  will  be  a  good  loser  or  a  generous   winner 

e.  And  in  my  work  as  well  as  in  my  play,  I  will  be  sportsmanlike — generous, 
fair,  honorable 

2.  Discussion  of  the  law 

' '  Good  sportsmanship  develops  a  fine  spirit  and  does  much  to  remove 
jealousies,  bickering,  and  hatreds.  A  good  sportsman  has  a  high  sense 
of  honor  in  dealing  with  his  opponents;  he  appreciates  justice  and 
can  win  or  lose  with  good  grace.  If  all  the  members  of  a  democracy 
could  cultivate  the  quality  of  good  sportsmanship,  the  difficulties  of 
democratic  living  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Especially  would  there 
be  less  to  regret  in  our  election  campaigns. ' '  Young  people  should 
be  taught  to  play  fair,  to  admire  the  good  loser  as  well  as  the  good 
winner  and  to  enjoy  an  honest  game  for  the  sake  of  the  fun  rather 
than  for  the  glory  of  winning. 

"We  each  must  be  beaten  sometimes, 
And  nothing  under  the  sun 

Is  ever  worth  cheating  to  win  at 
It 's  just  playing  fair  that 's  fun. ' ' 
"What  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  American  boy  is  that  he 
shall  turn  out  to  be  a  good  American  man  ...  In  life,  as  in  a  football 
game,  the  principle  to  follow  is:  Hit  the  line  hard;  don't  foul  and 
don 't  shirk,  but  hit  the  line  hard !  ' ' — Roosevelt 

Suitable  topics: 

a.  Learning  the  law 

b.  School  happenings  involving  fair  play  as: 

(1)  Fire  drill 

(2)  School  program  (auditorium  exercises) 

(3)  The  walk  to  and  from  school 

(4)  Work  on  a  group  project 

(5)  Activities  on  the  playground  and  in  the  gymnasium 

(6)  Lunch  hour   activities 

c.  News  items  referring  to  clean  play  in  athletics,  games,  track  meets 

d.  Local  happenings  which  can  be  connected  with  this  law 
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e.  Playing  fair  in  home  work,  health  chores,  work  for  others 

f.  Making  a  list  "Bules  of  the  Game",  or  "Fair  Play",  for  work, 
play,  study,  in  business,  in  politics 

g.  Listing  purposes  of  play  and  games 

(1)  Wholesome  fun,  recreation 

(2)  Bodily  exercise  in  fresh  air 

(3)  To  win  the  game 

(4)  To  teach  fairness  and  obedience  to  "the  rules  of  the  game" 
h.  Eeactions  of  pupils  to  games  not  played  fairly:  When  the  visiting 

team  wins;  when  the  home  team  wins 
i.   Eeactions  of  pupils  to  "razzing  the  referee";   to  shouting  advice 

to  home  team;    to  shouting  unkind  remarks  to  visiting  team  and 

their  supporters 
j.  Eeactions  of  pupils  to  the  slogan  "Anything  to  win  the  game" 
k.  ' '  The  good  of  the  team  above  the  good  of  the  individual. ' '  Class 

expression  of  opinion. 
Instruction   through   school   subjects 

a.  Arithmetic 

(1)  Fair  competition,  contests  in  speed  and  accuracy 

(2)  Correction  of  papers,  recording  of  grades 

(3)  Doing  one's  own  work 

(4)  Fairness  and  aid  to  less  skilful  pupils 

b.  Spelling 

(1)  Written  and  oral  spelling  contests 

(a)  Between  individuals 

(b)  Between  groups 

(2)  Playing  fair  in  learning  one's  own  list  of  hard  words 

c.  History 

(1)  Fair  play  for  nations 

(2)  Does   "might   make   right"?   Discussion.   Examples. 

(3)  Example  of  United  States  playing  fair  in  the  Boxer  troubles 
in  China 

(4)  Story  of  Aristides  the  Just 

d.  Literature 

(1)  How  the  differs  Won — Merwin 

(2)  The  King  of  the  Golden  Eiver — Euskin 

(3)  The  Bell  of  Atri— Longfellow 

(4)  So  Crooked  He  Couldn't  Play  Fair — in  Forbush's  Be  Square, 
pp.  89-90 

(5)  Life  of  St.  Valentine   (Lewis  and  Eowland,  Second  Eeader) 

(6)  If— Kipling 

(7)  A  Game  Postponed — in  Atlantic  Eeaders,  Book  II.  (This  brings 
out  the  idea  of  sportsmanship  in  revering  old  soldiers  on 
Memorial  Day.) 

e.  Civics 

(1)  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  great  "Play  Fair" 
document.   Memorizing  the  Preamble 

(2)  Learning  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  Flag  (See  under  The 
Flag) 

(3)  Hepner's  Junior  Citizens,  pp.  26-36 

(4)  Fishback's  Character  Building,  pp.  136-137 
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(5)  Broome  and  Adams'  Conduct  and  Citizenship,  chapters  on 
"The  Good  Citizen" 

(6)  Dodd's  Fiber  and  Finish,  pp.  7-13 

f.  Geography 

(1)  Knowledge  of  people  and  customs  in  far  countries  should 
make  for  greater  "fair  play"  in  dealing  with  foreigners  in 
our  country 

(2)  Studying  the  sports  and  games  of  other  countries.  (What  are 
the  Olympic  Games?) 

g.  Language 

(1)  Writing  stories  on  such  topics  as: 

(a)  A  good  American  plays  fair 

(b)  Good  sportsmanship  of  the  "Scrub  Team" 

(c)  Being  a  good  loser 

(d)  "The  Square  Deal" 

(e)  Good  sportsmanship  among  the  "rooters" 

(f )  A  defeat  may  mean  a  moral  victory 

(g)  A  good  sportsman  has  good  health 

(2)  Listing  good  slogans  as: 

(a)  "Never  say  die" 

(b)  "Remember  the  other  fellow" 

(c)  "Not  the  race,  but  the  running 
Not  the  winning  but  the  playing." 

(d)  "A   square   deal  for  every  man,  great  or  small,   rich  or 
poor. ' ' — Roosevelt 

(e)  "To  win  without  crowing  or  to  lose  without  croaking  is 
the  mark  of  a  good  sportsman." 

(3)  Developing  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  loser  (the  winner) 
h.  Pictures 

The   Fighting   Temeraire — Turner 
Men  Are  Square — Gerrit  A.  Beneker 

4.  Suggested  activities 
For  activities  see  General  Suggestions 

5.  Self -rating  for  the  pupil 
Am  I  fair?  Am  I  a  "good  sport"? 

a.  In  all  games  on  the  playground  or  in  the  gymnasium,  or  in  debates 

b.  In  doing  my  share  of  the  work  in  any  group  project 

c.  In  doing  my  own  work  (not  copying  from  another  pupil's  work) 

d.  In  writing  tests 

e.  Giving  credit  to  classmates  (others)  for  good  work  done 

f.  In  accepting  defeat  graciously  without  excuses 

g.  In  accepting  victory  without  feelings  of  pride  or  superiority 
h.  In  my  treatment  of  the  "rooters"  for  the  visiting  team 
i.   In  my  treatment  of  all  with  whom  I  come  in  contact 
j.  In  my  work  at  home,  doing  my  share  and  not  imposing  burdens  on 

younger  and  smaller  members  of  the  family 
k.  In  my  treatment  of  the  players  on  my  own  team 
1.   In  refusing  to  cheat  even  though  the  cheating  will  not  be  discovered 

and  may  mean  the  winning  of  the  game 
m.  In  my  efforts  to  keep  my  health  at  par,  so  I  will  not  be  a  source 

of  danger  to  my  associates 
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n.  In  my  personal  habits,  trying  not  to  give  offense  through  lack  of 

cleanliness 
o.  In  my  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  or  to  any  rulings  made 

by  those  having  the  authority  to  do  so 
p.  In  working  for  the  success  of  my  team  rather  than  my  own  glory 

or  satisfaction 
q.  In  showing  greater  self-control  of  my  feelings,  words,  actions  in 

all  more  or  less  trying  situations 
r.  In  always  "playing  the  game" 
E.  The  law  of  self-reliance 

1.  Good  Americans  are  self-reliant 

Self-conceit  is  silly,   but  self-reliance   is   necessary  to  boys   and  girls   who   Would 
bo   strong   and   useful. 

a.  I  will  gladly  listen  to  the  advice  of  older  and  wiser  people ;  I  will  reverence 
the  wishes  of  those  who  love  and  care  for  me,  and  who  know  life  and  me 
better  than  I.  I  will  develop  independence  and  wisdom  to  choose  for  myself, 
act  for  myself,   according  to  what   seems   right  and  fair  and  wise. 

b.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  when  I  am  right.  I  will  not  be  afraid 
of  doing  right  when  the  crowd  does  wrong. 

c.  When  in  danger,  trouble  or  pain,  I  will  be  brave.  A  coward  does  not  make  a 
good   American. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  law 

' l  The  self-reliant  citizen  is  never  a  burden  to  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
is  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  their  betterment,  and  does  not  live 
upon  their  charity.  The  self-reliant  citizen  is  therefore  an  asset  in  a 
democracy. ' '  Young  citizens  should  be  taught  the  value  of  self-reliance 
and  should  be  inspired  to  admire  this  excellent  personal  quality.  They 
should  be  given  practice  daily  in  becoming  self-reliant  first  in  small 
things  and  gradually  in  greater  things. 
Suitable  topics: 

a.  Learning  the  law 

b.  For  emphasis  on  self-reliance  in  thinking  and  acting  tell  the  follow- 
ing stories: 

(1)  Wm.  H.  Prescott,  one  of  our  great  historians,  blind  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  in  college  yet  made  heroic  efforts  to  train 
himself  to  become  independent  in  going  about.  Forced  to  give 
up  the  law,  he  trained  himself  to  write  history.  He  trained  his 
memory  so  he  could  retain  the  equivalent  of  sixty  pages. 

To   whom   did   Prescott    owe   his   success?    (Qualities   of   self- 
reliance,  energy,  courage,  perseverance.) 

What  do  you  suppose  was  the  effect  of  his  example  of  success 
upon  those  who  knew  him?  Should  his  example  of  self-reliance 
encourage  others  with  afflications  to  useful  lives? 
What  might  have  been  his  life  if  he  had  given  up  when  he  be- 
came blind?  (A  burden  to  society,  an  example  of  failure  to 
his  friends  and  to  the  future,  and  a  cause  for  unhappiness  to 
himself.) 

(2)  Life  of  Francis  Parkman,  distinguished  historian,  handicapped 
by  ill-health  and  injured  eye-sight 

(3)  Helen  Keller,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  made  a  success  of  her  life. 
To  whom  especially  does  her  life  give  encouragement? 

(4)  The  story  of  Michael  Dowling,  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  his 
limbs  in  a  snow  storm  in  Western  Minnesota,  shows  how  perse- 
verance and  industry  may  help  to  overcome  handicaps.  (See 
Thiesen  and  Leonard's  Real  Life  Stories  in  Eeal  Adventures, 
pp.  318-334.) 

(5)  Booker  T.  Washington.  How  did  he  become  self-reliant? 
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(6)  The  boy  painter,  Benjamin  West,  used  hairs  from  a  cat's  tail 
to  make  his  brushes. 

(7)  The  stories  "Jones  and  Sausage' '  and  "Jack  Binns,  the  Hero 
of  the  Steamship  Kepublic"  in  A  Course  in  Citizenship  by 
Cabot  and  Others,   illustrate  self-reliance. 

c.  To  bring  out  self-reliance  from  the  stand-point  of  not  wanting  to 
be  "laughed  at",  tell  the  story  of  Eobert  Fulton  and  his  steam- 
boat called  in  derision  "Fulton's  Folly";  and  the  story  of  Colum- 
bus' perseverance  to  get  aid  for  his  westward  trip  even  though 
many  tapped  their  foreheads  to  indicate  their  belief  that  he  was 
insane  in  his  thinking  that  the  world  was  round.  Did  these  men 
have  faith  in  their  mission?  Why?  What  qualities  did  they  show? 
(Self-confidence,  perseverance,  courage.) 

d.  To  bring  out  the  need  for  moral  courage  "doing  right  when  the 
crowd  does  wrong",  tell: 

(1)  Of  Tom  Brown's  defence  of  the  new  boy  at  Rugby  who  knelt 
to  say  his  prayers  before  going  to  bed  and  the  effect  of  Tom's 
courage.   (In  Tom  Brown's  School  Days.) 

(2)  Of  the  cabinet  scene  in  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  in 
which  all  the  members  are  against  Lincoln  and  how  through 
his  perseverance  and  courage  Lincoln  wins  them  to  an  important 
decision 

e.  The  defeat  of  General  Braddock  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
shows  the  result  of  obstinacy  and  unwillingness  to  ' '  listen  to  the 
advice  of  .  .  .  wiser  people" 

Through    socialized   recitations   much   may   be    done    to    develop    self- 
reliance    in    the   pupils.    Group    projects    that    are    interesting   to    the 
pupils  will  also  develop  self-reliance. 
3.  Instruction  through  school  subjects 
a.  Literature 

(1)  Robinson  Crusoe 

(2)  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

(3)  Grenf ell's  Adrift  on  an  Ice-pan 

(4)  Knights  of  the  Round  Table 

(5)  The  life  stories  of 

(a)  Louis  Pasteur 

(b)  Edison  as  a  boy   (found  a  way  to  experiment) 

(c)  C.  P.  Steinmetz 

(d)  Edward  Bok 

(e)  Muir,  the  naturalist 

(f)  J.  J.  Hill,  the  railroad  magnate 

(g)  Lindbergh,   the  Lone  Eagle 
b.^History 

(1)  Stories  of  early  explorers,  settlers,  frontiersmen  and  frontier 
women  and  children  are  full  of  instances  of  self-reliance: 

(a)  Captain  John  Smith 

(b)  Daniel  Boone 

(c)  Andrew  Jackson 

(d)  George  Rogers  Clark's  winning  of  the  West 

(e)  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys 

(f)  "Little  Known  Heroes"  (See  in  What  Would  You  Have 
Done,  p.  90,  and  in  Studies  in  Conduct,  Book  III,  pp.  449- 
455) 
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(2)  Wolfe's  capture   of  Quebec 

(3)  Perry  on  Lake  Erie,  building  of  his  fleet  and  his  defeat  of 
the  British 

(4)  Soldiers  in  the  World  War 

(5)  The  Vikings,  Leif  the  Lucky  and  Eric  the  Red 

(6)  "The  Story  of  Alfred  the  Great"  in  Collins  and  Hale's  Hero 
Stories  for  Children,  pp.  110-121 

(7)  David's  resourcefulness  in  his  battle  with  Goliath  (See  Collins 
and  Hale's  Hero  Stories  for  Children,  pp.  59-76) 

c.  Geography 

Self-reliance  shown  in  nations 

(1)  Effect  of  mountains  in  developing  self-reliance  as  seen  in 

(a)  The  Swiss 

(b)  The  Scotch 

(c)  The  ancient  Greeks 

(d)  The  Pueblo  Indians 

(2)  Effect  of  the  sea  in  developing  self-reliance  as  seen  in 

(a)  The  ancient  Greeks 

(b)  The  early  American  colonists 

(c)  The  Dutch  (building  of  dikes,  and  trading) 

(d)  The  English  (great  seamen  and  colonizers) 

(e)  The  Scandinavians.  (The  early  Vikings.  Great  fishermen.) 

(f )  The  Japanese 

(3)  Ability  to  develop  their  own  resources  as  seen  in 

(a)  Finland's  ability  to  pay  off  her  war  debt 

(b)  Denmark's  great  advance  in  agriculture    (dairying) 

(c)  The  self-reliance  of  the   Eskimos 

d.  Civics 

(1)  Showing  reverence  to  the  flag  even  though  others  may  laugh 

(2)  Having  the  courage  to  obey  unpopular  laws 

(3)  Refraining  from  ridiculing  or  making  slighting  remarks  about 
duly  elected  officers  and  their  efforts  to  carry  out  the  law 

(4)  Breaches  of  discipline  handled  by  student  groups  organized 
for  that  purpose.  (Care  must  be  used  that  pupils  have  the  right 
attitude  toward  such  acts.) 

(5)  Fishbaek's  Character  Building,  pp.   112-118. 

e.  Science  and  nature 

(1)  Benjamin   Franklin's   kite 

(2)  The  Wright  brothers  whose  father  ridiculed  their  efforts 

(3)  The  self-reliance  of  beavers,  bees  and  other  animals 

(4)  Why  are  pets  less  self-reliant  than  the  wild  animals? 

f.  Pictures 

Landseer  's  Saved,  Bonheur  's  Oxen  Plowing 

g.  Language 

(1)  Writing  compositions  on  "The  self-reliance  of  a  Boy  Scout" 

(2)  Oral  composition  on  "Self-reliance  as  seen  on  the  playground" 

(3)  Stories  to  illustrate: 

(a)  "God  helps  them  who  help  themselves" 

(b)  Paddle  your  own  canoe 

(c)  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try,  again 
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h.  Arithmetic 

This  subject  may  be  correlated  with  the  subjects  of  self-reliance 
by  making  children  responsible  for  their  assignments,  for  the 
mastery  of  fundamentals  already  presented.  The  self -testing  drills 
in  the  New  Standard  Arithmetics  offer  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  this  particular  quality.  Budget  making  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  upper  grades.  Children  may  be 
encouraged  to  keep  account  of  their  earnings  and  estimate  and 
apportion  their  expenditures. 

4.  Suggested  activities 

For  activities  see  General  Suggestions 

5.  Self -rating  for  the  pupil 

Am  I  cultivating  self-reliance? 

a.  By  trying  to  learn  the  reasons  for  things,  i.e.,  trying  to  learn  what 
is  right 

b.  By  following  the  advice  of  those  wiser  than  I 

c.  By  not  being  pettish  about  doing  my  share  in  work  and  play 

d.  By  doing  what  I  have  been  taught  is  right  to  do  even  though  I 
don't  always  understand  why  it  is  right 

e.  By  developing  enough  courage  to  do  the  right  thing  even  though 
my  companions  jeer  at  me 

f.  By  being  trustworthy  in  my  speech  and  even  in  my  thought 

g.  By  making  only  such  promises  as  I  shall  be  able  to  keep 
h.  By  helping  myself  in  many  ways 

i.  By  obeying  rules  that  were  formulated  for  safety  or  health 
j.  By  making  up  my  work  willingly  after  absence  from  school 
k.  By  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  quickly  to  be  ready  to  meet  many 

emergencies 
1.   By  running  errands  and  doing  other  chores  about  the  home  willingly 
m.  By  working  my  own  arithmetic  problems  and  doing  my  other  school 

exercises,  i.e.,  not  handing  in  as  my  own  work  that  was  done  by 

another 
n.  By  taking  my  full  share  of  responsibility  in  group  projects,  and 

clean-up  campaigns 
o.  By  applying  rules  I  have  learned  to  activities  where  they  properly 

belong  as  grammar  rules  to  my  everyday  speech 

F.  The  law  of  duty 

1.  Good  Americans  do  their  duty 

The   shirker   and   the   willing   idler   live   upon   others,    and   burden   fellow-citizens 

with   work  unfairly.   They  do  not  do  their  share,   for  their  country's  good. 

a.  I    will    try    to    find    out    what    my    duty    is,    what    I    ought    to    do    as    a    good 

American,  and  my  duty  I  will  do,  whether  it  is  easy  or  hard.  What  it  is  my 

duty  to  do  I  can  do. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  law 

"Each  member  of  the  democratic  group  has  certain  definite  duties  to 
perform.  If  he  does  not  perform  them,  other  members  must  suffer, 
cooperation  is  diminished,  and  the  work  of  the  group  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful because  his  work  either  remains  undone  or  is  added  to  the 
work  of  another  as  an  overburden.  Democratic  living  presupposes  a 
just  division  of  labor.  The  portion  that  falls  to  an  individual  becomes 
his  duty.  He  must  perform  it  or  injustice  results."  The  youthful 
citizen  must  be  taught  that  justice  is  the  keystone  of  democracy  and 
that  unless  he  performs  his  duty,  democracy  suffers.  He  should  be 
helped  to  recognize  his  duty  and  the  habit  of  performing  every  duty 
of  the  day  should  be  strengthened.  Suitable  topics: 
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a.  Learning  the  law 

b.  Lord  Nelson's  words  to  his  men  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
"England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."  What  was  their 
duty?  How  well  did  they  carry  on? 

c.  Stories  of  people  who  did  their  duty  under  difficult  circumstances: 

(1)  Horatius  at  the  Bridge 

(2)  The  story  of  Cincinnatus 

(3)  Israel  Putnam's  haste  to  go  to  his  country's  aid 

(4)  The  heroism  of  Arnold  Winkelried 

(5)  The  story  of  Nathan  Hale 

(6)  Story  of  Florence  Nightingale  on  the  field  of  battle 

(7)  The  work  of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix 

(8)  The  building  of  Panama  Canal — Colonel  Goethals 

d.  Stories  of  shirkers  to  duty 

(1)  Benedict  Arnold's  treason 

(2)  General  Charles  Lee  at  Monmouth 

e.  Making  a  list  of  the  duties  of  good  citizens  of  each  grade 

(1)  At  school 

(2)  At  home 

(3)  In  other  places 

Difficulties  in  performing  those  duties  should  be  stressed  so  a 
child  will  come  to  think  of  them  as  responsibilities.  Stressing 
punctuality. 

f.  Listing  instances  of  satisfaction  experienced  by  class  members  be- 
cause of  disagreeable  duties  faithfully  performed 

g.  For  consideration  these  questions:  What  would  happen  if  your 
parents  had  no  sense  of  duty?  The  governor?  The  police  force? 
Your  teacher?  What  kind  of  world  would  this  be  if  everyone  had 
a  keen  sense  of  duty?  If  most  people  lacked  a  sense  of  duty?  When 
must  a  sense  of  duty  begin?  How?  What  does  "sense  of  duty" 
mean?  To  whom  are  we  responsible?  (To  God  and  humanity.  See 
the  Conduct  Books  under  Helpfulness  and  Unselfishness.) 

h.  What  do  these  poems  mean?  Memorize  one. 

(1)  So  night  is  grandeur  to  our  dust; 
So  near  is  God  to  man; 

When  duty  whispers,  ' '  Lo,  thou  must ' ' 
The  youth  replies,  "I  can". — Emerson 

(2)  Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  thee.   Thy  second  duty  will  al- 
ready have  become  clearer. — Carlyle 

(3)  "Though  your  duty  may  be  hard 
Look  not  on  it  as  an  ill. 

If  it  be  an  honest  task 
Do  it  with  an  honest  will." 
3.  Instruction  through  school  subjects 
a.  Literature 

(1)  Captain   January — Richards 

(2)  The  parable  of  the  talents  as  told  in  the  Bible 

(3)  Heroes  of  Everyday  Life — Coe    (Ginn) 

(4)  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade — Tennyson 

(5)  Excelsior;    The   Builders — Longfellow 

(6)  The  Leak  in  the  Dike — Cary 

(7)  Casabianca — Hemans 
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(8)  Duties  of  a  Citizen — Fishback's  Character  Building,  p.  205 

(9)  Gandhi  and  his  work  for  India 

(10)  A  message  to  Garcia — Hubbard 

(11)  The  Duty  of  Service—  Cabot  's  Ethics  for  Children,  pp.  177-180 

b.  History 

(1)  David  Livingstone   (Atlantic  Eeader,  III) 

(2)  The  Pony  Express — Hepner's  Junior  Citizens,  pp.  195-204 

(3)  The  life  of  early  Indian  scouts:  Buffalo  Bill,  Kit  Carson 

(4)  Sacajawea,  The  Bird  Woman  (Studies  in  Conduct,  Book  III, 
pp.  313-324  and  Atlantic  Reader  III,  pp.  136-144) 

(5)  Soldiers  who  did  their  duty  in  the  capture  of  Major  Andre 
(Hepner's  Junior  Citizens,  pp.  103-110) 

c.  Civics 

(1)  Learn  the  American's  Creed   (See  under  The  Elag) 

(2)  Study  "An  Old  Athenian  Oath"  in  Wheeler's  Literary  Eighth 
Reader,  p.  440.  (This  is  the  oath  of  the  Athenian  youths.) 

(3)  Listing  duties  and  rights  of  American  citizens.  Is  a  duty  a 
responsibility?  Does  a  privilege  or  right  carry  with  it  any 
responsibilities? 

(4)  Relationship  between  punctuality  and  duty?  Jury  service? 

d.  Composition 

(1)  Dramatization 

(a)  Of  stories  about  duty 

(b)  Of  incidents  of  duty  in  the  lives  of  heroes 

(c)  Of  original  stories  on  performance  of  duties 

(2)  Completion  of  a  story  involving  problems  of  duty,  after  having 
read  or  heard  the  teacher  read  part  of  the  story 

(3)  Writing  slogans  and  mottoes  on  duty 

(4)  Oral  and  written  stories  gii  the  "importance  of  little  duties" 
or  the  question  "Is  punctuality  worth  while"? 

*  e.  Geography 

Devotion  to  duty  as  shown  in  irrigation,  in  keeping  weather  records, 
in  the  work  of  the  rural  carrier,  in  making  scientific  explorations 
for  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  in  laying  out  state  and  na- 
tional boundary  lines, 
f.  Pictures 

(1)  A  picture  of  the  statue  of  Sacajawea  (See  Studies  in  Conduct 
and  Atlantic  Readers) 

(2)  The  Spirit  of   '76 

(3)  The  national  Child  Welfare  Association,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  puts  out  a  poster  showing  two  boys,  each  building  a 
brick  wall.  One  is  doing  his  work  very  well,  the  other  very 
poorly.  Beneath  the  picture  are  the  words,  ■  '  Every  boy  builds 
his  own  life.  How  about  you?  Are  you  building  for  failure  or 
for  character  and  success?"  (Just  to  put  up  this  poster,  with- 
out comment,  would  help  much  in  developing  ideals  of  duty.) 

4.  Suggested  activities 

a.  Preparing   a   picture   display   illustrative   of  performance   of   duty, 
or  lack  of  performance  of  duty.  These  may  be 

(1)  History   (illustrations  showing  battles,  signing  of  documents) 

(2)  Present  day  and  community  happenings  and  heroes 

(3)  Drawings  by  talented  pupils 

(4)  Pictures  donated  by  certain  industries  and  companies 
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(5)  Safety,  health,  traffic  and  fire  prevention  literature 

(6)  Pictures  showing  damage  done  to  windows  in  empty  houses, 
failure  to  protect  public  property,  damage  to  National  Forests, 
parks,  loss  of  life  through  carelessness     . 

b.  Playing  charades  designed  to  illustrate  the  performance  of  duty 

c.  Working  out  a  sandtable  scene  showing  home  duties,  community 
duties,  school  duties  and  activities 

d.  For  promoting  self -analysis,  a  question  box  of  personal  problems 
relating  to  the  individual's  duty  in  difficult  situations 

e.  Eequiring   pupils   to   keep   weekly   records   of   a   self-imposed   duty 

f.  An  old  proverb  says:  "Sow  an  act,  reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit,  reap 
a  character. i}  What  does  it  mean? 

g.  Answers  to  roll  call  at  a  club  meeting  with  quotations  on  duty 

h.  Working  out  a  suitable  scheme  for  recognizing  and  rewarding  dis- 
tinguished performance  of  duty  by  class  members 

i.  Preparing  a  program  conferring  rewards  for  distinguished  per- 
formance of  duty 

(For  further  activities  see  General  Suggestions) 
5.  Self -rating  for  the  pupil 

a.  Do  I  do  my  duty? 

(1)  At  school  toward  my  teacher,  my  classmates  and  myself 

(2)  At  home  toward  my  parents,  and  my  sisters  and  brothers 

(3)  In  helping  to  care  for  younger  members  of  the  family 

(4)  In  showing  willingness  to  give  service  in  times  of  sickness  and 
misfortune 

(5)  In  doing  assigned  work  to  the  best  of  my  ability 

(6)  In  coming  to  school  and  to  class  promptly  and  in  preparing 
my  lessons 

(7)  In  being  considerate  of  both  friends  and  strangers 

(8)  In  helping  to  care  for  those  in  need  or  in  trouble 

(9)  To  my  God  and  my  church  by  being  reverent 

(10)  To  my  country  by  obeying  its  laws,  protecting  its   property, 
and  learning  as  much  about  it  as  possible 

(11)  In  thought,  word  and  deed,  i.e.,  am  I  clean,  trustworthy,  cheer- 
ful and  intelligent  in  my  duties 

G.  The  law  of  reliability 

1.  Good  Americans  are  reliable 

Our  Country  grows  great  and  good  as  her  citizens  are  able  more  fully  to  trust 
each  other.  Therefore : 

a.  I  will  be  honest  in  every  act,  and  very  careful  with  money.  I  will  not  cheat 
nor  pretend,  nor  sneak. 

b.  I  will  not  do  wrong  in  the  hope  of  not  being  found  out.  I  cannot  hide  the 
truth  from  myself.  Nor  will  I  injure  the  property  of  others. 

c.  I  will  not  take  without  permission  what  does  not  belong  to  me.  A  thief  is  a 
menace  to  me  and  others. 

d.  I  will  do  promptly  what  I  have  promised  to  do.  If  I  have  made  a  fool'sh 
promise,  I  will  at  once  confess  my  mistake,  and  I  will  try  to  make  good  any 
harm  which  my  mistake  may  have  caused.  I  will  so  speak  and  act  that  people 
will  find  it  easier  to  trust  each  other. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  law 

' '  ^Reliability  implies  truth  and  honesty.  Without  mutual  trust  between 
men  and  nations  commerce  and  credit  would  be  impossible.  Without 
truth  and  honesty,  cooperation  among  individuals  could  not  exist.  The 
more  perfect  the  standard  of  cooperative  endeavor  among  the  citizens 
of  a  nation,  the  greater  is  the  possible  achievement  of  that  nation. 
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The  more  universal  is  the  characteristic  of  reliability  in  the  democratic 
group,  the  greater  the  progress  of  the  republic."  Every  means  which 
the  school  can  provide,  should  be  used  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  love 
the  truth,  to  speak  and  act  the  truth  and  to  be  fair  and  honest  in  all 
their  dealings.  Suggested  topics: 

a.  Truth  and  honesty  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 
(1)   Illustrations  of  his  honesty  may  be  given  by  the  children  from 

their  readings  as  the  story  of: 

(a)  The  wrong  change 

(b)  The  pound  of  tea 

(c)  The  damaged  "Life  of  Washington ' ' 

(d)  The  postoffice  money 

(e)  Lincoln's  giving  up  the  case  in  court  when  convinced  that 
his  client  was  guilty 

b.  Experiences  of  honesty  and  truth  in  their  lives  as  related  by  the 
children 

c.  Evidences  of  trustworthiness  in  the  children  as  shown  by: 

(1)  Eespect  for  the  property  of  others  (empty  houses) 

(2)  Careful  treatment  of  borrowed  articles  including  school  text- 
books, desks,  and  public  library  books 

(3)  Careful  treatment  of  public  property  as  the  walls  of  the  school- 
room, city  electric  lights,  parks 

(4)  Faithful  and  regular  preparation  of  lessons  at  school  and  at 
home 

(5)  Fair  play  in  games 

(6)  Dependability  in  carrying  out  orders,  running  errands,  etc. 

(7)  Punctuality  and  promptness 

(8)  Efforts  to  locate  owners  of  found  articles 

(9)  Thriftiness  without  stinginess 
3.  Instruction  through  school  subjects 

a.  Literature 

(1)  To  teach  punctuality  and  promptness 

(a)  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins — The  Bible 

(b)  Brother    Fox's    Two    Big    Dinners    in    Bolenius    Fourth 
Reader 

(c)  The  Quails  in  Cabot's  Ethics  for  Children,  pp.  71-73 

(d)  Paul  Revere 's  Ride 

(e)  Heroic  Firemen  in  Reading  and  Living,  p.  237 

(f)  Promoted  in  Reading  and  Living,  p.  459 

(g)  Story  of  Cinderella 

(h)  The  Clocks  of  Rondaine — Hawthorne 

(2)  Other  forms  of  reliability  as  seen  in 

(a)  Leak  in  the  Dike — Cary 

(b)  Law  of  Club  and  Fang — London 

(c)  Little  Boy  Blue— Field 

(d)  Message  to  Garcia — Hubbard 

(e)  The  Leap  of  Roushan  Beg — Longfellow 

(f)  The  reliability  of  John  Alden  as  shown  in  "The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish" 

(g)  Old  Ironsides — Holmes 

(h)  The  Shipbuilders— Whittier 

(i)    The  Incident  of  the  French  Camp — Browning 
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(j)   The  Ants  and  The  Grasshopper 
(k)  Washington  and  the  Cherry  Tree 
(1)    The  Village  Blacksmith— Longfellow 

(m)  Instances  of  unreliability  as  seen  in  "The  Boy  Who  Cried 
Wolf",  Goldsmith's  "Moses  Sells  the  Colt" 

b.  History 

(1)  The  reliability  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  a  boy.  (See  Jones' 
What  Would  You  Have  Done?  p.  37.) 

(2)  Franklin's  thrift.  (Thrift  week— the  week  of  January  17, 
Franklin's  birthday.) 

(3)  Instances  of  unreliability 

(a)  The  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold 

(b)  The  Tweed  Eing 

c.  Geography 

Stories  of  battles  with  climate  and  with  physical  obstacles  to 
settlement  and  travel  as  shown  by 

(1)  The  "Forty-niners" 

(2)  Byrd's  expedition  to  the  South  Pole 

(3)  Peary's  Life  in  the  North 

(4)  Risks  taken  by  aviators 

(5)  Travel  by  camel  in  the  Sahara 

(6)  Stanley's  search  for  Livingstone 

(7)  Mountain  climbing — Mt.   Everest    (the  Unattainable) 

(8)  Stories  of  heroism  in  blizzards,  etc. 

d.  Civics 

(1)  Honesty  in  filling  out  income  tax-blanks 

(2)  "The  postoffice  never  sleeps."  Meaning  of  the  term?  Does 
that  show  reliability?  (See  Hepner's  Junior  Citizen,  pp.  185- 
193.) 

(3)  Reliability  of  "Uncle  Sam"  in  his  dealings  with  Americans. 
(Hepner's  Junior  Citizen,  pp.  175-184;  and  Bailey's  What  to 
Do  for  Uncle  Sam,  pp.  81-91,  137-145.) 

e.  Arithmetic 

Having  children  notice  the  Lost  and  Found  columns  in  newspapers 
for  information  on  that  type  of  thing.  Which  are  more  frequent, 
advertisements  for  lost  or  found  articles?  Note:  Offers  for  reward 
for  return  of  articles  lost. 

f.  Composition 

(1)   Writing  stories  on  the  following  topics: 

(a)  "A  ten-o'clock  scholar" 

(b)  "Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time" 

(c)  "Haste  makes  waste" 

(d)  "Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man" 

(e)  "I  didn't  mean  to"  or  "I  just  forgot" 

(f)  "Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way" 

(g)  Time  means  money 

(h)  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned 
(i)    When  the  doctor  was  late 
(j)   The  girl  who  was  always  late 
(k)  Honesty  is  always  best 
(1)    "Finders  are  keepers" 
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(2)  Oral  talks  on 

(a)  Why  one  should  write  his -name  or  initials  on  cap,  rubbers, 
mittens,  pencils 

(b)  Why  should  one  try  to  find  the  owner  of  any  article  he 
finds 

(c)  How   should   one   go   about   to    find   the   owner    of    found 
articles 

(3)  Debate — Resolved:  That  to  do  just  enough  to  get  by  is  suf- 
ficient. 

(4)  Dramatization  of  lessons  in  punctuality 

(5)  Writing  letters  telling  about  "Our  Punctuality  Contest "  or 
' '  Budgeting  Our  Expenses ' ' 

(6)  See  Pearson  and  Kirchwey's  Essentials  of  English,  Lower 
Grades,  pp.  81-85,  for  work  on  ' '  Thrift '  *,  and  Cowan,  Betz, 
and  Charter's  Essential  Language  Habits,  Book  One.  (See 
Index.) 

g.  Songs  (stressing  promptness) 

"Good  morning  to  you,   Good  morning  to  you.   We're  all  in  our 

places ' '. 

Winding  the  clock 

Song  of  the  Kitchen  Clock  (Eiley  and  Gay  nor) 

Tick-Tock 

4.  Suggested  activities 

a.  Assigning  certain,  duties  to  pupils  to  perform  as 

(1)  Opening  and  closing  of  windows 

(2)  Adjusting  of  blinds 

(3)  Assorting  and  arranging  of  books,  supplies,  drawing  materials 

(4)  Conducting  of  games 

(5)  Passing  out  and  collecting  materials 

(6)  Cleaning  of  blackboards  and  erasers 

(7)  Taking  care  of  the  hot  lunch  period     i 

(8)  Caring  for  the  room  decorations 

(9)  Serving  as  librarian  for  the  room.    (See  under  Library.) 

b.  Booklet  on  "My  plans  for  acquiring  reliability ' ' 

c.  For  securing  punctuality  offering  rewards  as  gold  stars,  banners, 
privileges  (as  putting  up  bulletin  board  material  for  class,  or  sand- 
table  projects).  Contests  for  punctuality. 

5.  Self-rating  for  pupils 
Am  I  reliable? 

a.  In  what  I  say  and  do 

b.  In  assigned  duties 

c.  In  running  errands 

d.  In  retiring  and  rising  at  regular  hours  (getting  up  when  Mother 
calls) 

e.  In  performing  daily  chores  without  being  told 

f.  In  doing  my  health  chores  regularly  as  brushing  my  teeth,  eating 
vegetables,  etc. 

g.  In  being  punctual  at  school,  for  meals,  with  my  tasks,  at  church 
h.  In  promptness  in   getting  in  line,  in  answering  when  called  upon 

in  class,  in  getting  to  work  without  ,waste  of  time,  in  doing  my 
seatwork  and  home  study 
i.   In  money  matters,  paying  bills  promptly,  counting  change  accurate- 
ly, being  careful  of  small  amounts  and  of  funds  belonging  to  others 
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j.  In   showing  respect  for   the   property  and   rights   of   others.    (Lost 

and  found  articles.) 
k.  In  attacking  problems  without  depending  on  others  for  help 
1.   In  thinking  and  acting  independently  but  realizing  when  help  from 

others  is  valuable  and  reliable 
m.  In  making  decisions  thoughtfully  but  promptly 
n.  In  having  the  courage  to  make  a  right  choice  and  to  ''stick  to  it" 

even  though  others  are  against  me 
o.  In  feeling  individual  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  group 
H.  The  law  of  truth 

1.  Good  Americans  are  true 

a.  I  will  be  slow  to  believe  suspicions  lest  I  do  injustice ;  I  will  avoid  hasty 
opinions  lest  I  be  mistaken  as  to  facts. 

b.  I  will  stand  by  the  truth  regardless  of  my  likes  and  dislikes,  and  scorn  the 
temptation  to  lie  for  myself  or  friends  :  nor  will  I  keep  the  truth  from  those 
who   have  a  right  to   it. 

c.  I  will  hunt  for  proof,  and  be  accurate  as  to  what  I  see  and  hear.  I  will  learn 
to  think,  that  I  may  discover  new  truth. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  law 

Much  of  the  material  given  under  the  Law  of  Eeliability  may  also  be 
used  in  the  discussion  of  this  law.  Suggested  topics: 
a.  Quotations 

I  will  look  straight  out — see  things 

Not  try  to  evade  them.  Fact  shall  be  fact  for  me,  and  the  truth, 

the  truth  forever. — A.  II.  Clough 

For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness 
And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. — Alice  Cary 

And  this  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as 
the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

— Shakespeare 
How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill! — Sir  Henry  Wotton 

We  have  but  one  life  to  live  on  this  spinning  globe. 
Let  us  disdain  to  be  content  with  aught  but  the  best  it  affords. 
Let  our  lives  be  rich  with  ideals  of  truth  and  honor  and  with  the 
accumulated  splendors   and  inspirations  of  all  the   ages. 

— Eichard  Watson  Gilder 

"A  man  may  be  a  great  genius,  a  giant  in  intellect,  but  great 
brilliancy  of  mind  cannot  be  compared  with  plain,  simple,  down- 
right honesty  of  character." 

' '  Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care, 

Each  minute  and  unseen  part 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. ' ' — The  Builders — Longfellow 

"Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a  lie; 

A  fault  which  needs  it  most  grows  too  thereby. — George  Herbert 
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"I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me; 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care; 

I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer, 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 

I  would  be  friend  of  all — the  foe,  the  friendless; 

I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift; 

I  would  be  humble  for  I  know  my  weakness; 

I  would  look  up,  and  laugh,  and  love,  and  lift. ' ' 

— Harold  Arnold  Walter 

b.  Truth  and  honesty  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  characters  from 

history  and  literature 
e.  Ways  in  which  truth  is  made  manifest:  words,  deeds,  thoughts,  and 

adherence  to  a  trust.  Examples. 

d.  ' '  Making  excuses ' ',  for  unprepared  work,  for  slighted  duties ;  alibis 
in  athletics.  Do  some  of  these  violate  truthfulness?  May  the  excuse- 
habit  become  injurious  to  one's  character? 

e.  The  hard  lesson  of  truth  and  honesty  taught  by  the  Piper  to  the 
citizens  of  Hamelin  in  "The  Pied  Piper  of  Hautelm" 

3.  Instruction  through  school  subjects 

a.  Literature 

(1)  The  Code  of  Honor  at  West  Point  in  Forbush's  Be  Square, 
p.   20 

(2)  Studies  in  Conduct,  Book  I,  pp.  133-166;  Book  II,  pp.  175-206; 
Book  III,  pp.  217-256.  Dodd's  Fiber  and  Finish,  pp.  15-23. 

(3)  The  following  show  trickery  or  dishonesty: 
The  Spider  and  the  Fly — McNaught 

An  Ax  to  Grind — Franklin 

b.  Composition 

(1)  Preparing  oral  talks  on 

(a)  A  white  lie 

(b)  Keeping  the  change 

(c)  Truth  will  out 

(2)  Writing  a  poem  on  truth  or  honesty 

(3)  Written  compositions  on 

(a)  Honesty  in  school  work 

(b)  How  I  can  show  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 

c.  Civics 

Eead  in  Fishback's  Character  Building,  pp.  101-103. 

4.  Suggested  activities 

a.  Making  slogans  for  truth  and  honesty 

b.  Listing  situations  for  truth  telling 

(For  further  activities  see  General  Suggestions.) 

5.  Self-rating  for  the  pupil 
Am  I  true  (truthful)  ? 

a.  In  my  likes  and  dislikes 

b.  In  resisting  the  temptation  to  secure  advantage  unfairly 

c.  In  my  treatment  of  my  classmates 

d.  In  being  myself — not  trying  to  imitate  some  one  else 

e.  In  keeping  appointments 

f .  In  making  statements 

g.  In  living  up  to  my  best 

h.  In  thought,  word,  and  deed,  not  even  "seeming  a  lie" 
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I.  The  law  of  good  workmanship 

1.  Good  Americans  try  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way 

The  welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon  those  who  have  learned  to  do  in  the 
right  way  the  work  that  makes  civilization  possible.  Therefore : 

a.  I  will  get  the  best  possible  education,  and  learn  all  that  I  can  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  time  when  I  am  grown  up  and  at  my  life  work.  I  will  invent 
and  make  things  better  if  I  can. 

b.  I  will  take  real  interest  in  work,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  to  do  slipshod,  lazy 
and  merely  passable  work.  I  will  form  the  habit  of  good  work  and  keep  alert ; 
mistakes  and  blunders  cause  hardships,  sometimes  disaster,  and  spoil  success. 

c.  I  will  make  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way  to  give  it  value  and  beauty,  even 
when  no  one  else  sees  or  praises  me.  But  when  I  have  done  my  best,  I  will 
not  envy  those  who  have  done  better,  or  have  received  larger  reward.  Envy 
spoils   the   work    and   the  worker. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  law 

"Good  workmanship  is  the  result  of  education,  devotion  to  duty,  and 
painstaking  endeavor.  The  nation  which  can  number  among  its  citizens 
the  largest  proportion  of  efficient  workers  is  a  nation  which  ranks 
high  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  provided  motives  are  right.  It  is 
prosperous  and  progressive.  Excellence  in  attainment  brings  about 
love  of  work;  joy  in  work  brings  happiness  of  the  highest  order." 
The  youth  of  this  democracy  should  be  taught  to  find  joy  in  labor 
and  satisfaction  in  the  results  of  work  performed  with  skill  and  best 
endeavor.  Suggested  topics: 

a.  Necessity  of  work  for  food,  shelter,  clothing 

b.  Division  of  labor  according  to  justice  and  individual  aptitudes,  so 
that  no  one  will  be  overburdened  or  asked  to  do  what  is  not  possible 
for  him  provided  he  makes  earnest  effort 

c.  Personal  growth  through  work,  satisfaction  in  good  workmanship, 
inspiration  to  do  still  better  work 

d.  The  rights,  responsibilities,  and  duties  of  the  worker 

e.  Common  occupations — their  service  to  humanity,  their  requirements, 
their  remunerations  both  in  money  and  in  personal  gratification  in 
service  rendered 

f.  Dependence  of  our  comfort  and  even  of  our  lives  on  good  workman- 
ship. Stories  of  loss  of  life  due  to  one  careless  workman 

g.  Things  we  can  now  do  to  make  America  stand  for  good  workman- 
ship;   emphasizing  the  need  and  value  of  good  workmanship 

h.  l '  The  Gods  see  everywhere. '  *  Has  that  idea  had  effect  on  good 
workmanship  of  the  past? 

3.  Instruction  through  school  subjects 

a.  History 

Lay  stress  on  those  who  were  good  workmen  and  demanded  good 
workmanship  in  others.  Stress  the  achievements  and  the  progress  of 
nations  through  industry  'and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
best  workers  in  industry.  Examples:  The  building  of  railroads, 
tunnels,  canals,  irrigation  dams,  roads,  fine  buildings,  works  of  art, 
the  growth  in  scientific  knowledge,  improvement  in  traffic  and 
communication.  Wherever  possible  the  names  of  the  most  prominent 
workers  and  their  achievements  should  be  made  by  the  pupils.  (See 
Husband's  Americans  by  Adoption.) 

b.  Geography 

In  this  subject  the  varying  occupations  and  the  interdependence  of 
workers  should  be  emphasized. 

c.  Hygiene 

The  effect  of  specific  occupations  on  health 
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d.  Civics 

(1)  Laws  for  the  protection  of  workmen 

(2)  Minimum  wage — Workmen's  Compensation,  Child  Labor  Law 

(3)  Unions  and  union  workers 

(4)  Closed  and  open  shop.  Strikes,  Injunctions. 

(5)  Fishback's  Character  Building,  pp.  106-112,  132-136 

(6)  Hepner's  Junior  Citizen,  pp.  111-118 

(7)  Labor  Day — Its  significance  and  history 

e.  Literature 

(1)  Booker  T.  Washington's  struggle  for  an  education.  (Fishback's 
Character  Education,  pp.  152-158.) 

(2)  Jacob  Biis  in  Hepner's  Junior  Citizen,  pp.  129-140 

(3)  Bok  in  Hepner's  Junior  Citizen,  pp.  8-17 

(4)  Jones'  What  Would  You  Have  Done?  pp.  109-116 

(5)  Cabot's  A  Course  in  Citizenship,  pp.  267-270 

(6)  Selections   from  Forbush's  Be  Square 

(7)  The  hymn — "Work  for  the  Night  Is  Coming" 

(8)  Lindsay's  "Dust  Under  the  Bug" 

(9)  Studies  in  Conduct,  Book  I,  pp.  69-96;   Book  II,  pp.  71-116; 
Book   III,   pp.   99-154 

4.  Suggested  activities 

a.  Dramatizing  of  activities  and  virtues 

b.  Exhibitions  of  good  workmanship  done  by  the  class 

c.  Exhibitions  of  an  individual's  work  showing  improvement  during 
given  period 

d.  Sale  of  articles  made  by  pupils  for  a  school  relief  fund 
(For  further  activities  see  General  Suggestions.) 

5.  Self-rating  for  the  pupil 

Am  I  industrious  1  Am  I  a  good  worker? 

a.  In  my   efforts  to   secure   an  education 

b.  In  doing  my  work  uncomplainingly 

c.  In  doing  my  work  honestly  and  by  myself  whenever  possible 

d.  In  doing  my  share  in  group  activities 

e.  In  doing  my  assigned  duties  at  home  regularly  and  without  urging 

f.  In  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  my  work  every  day,  whether  it 
be  writing,  spelling,  reading,  or  playing  ball 

g.  In  accepting  fair  criticisms  of  my  work  in  a  fair  spirit 

h.  In  refraining  from  envy  when  I  hear  others  receive  praise  for  good 
work  (work  that  is  better  than  mine) 

J.  The  law  of  team-work 

1.  Good  Americans  work  in  friendly  cooperation  with  fellow-workers 

One  alone  could  not  build  a  city  or  a  great  railroad.  One  alone  would  find  it 
hard  to  build  a  bridge.  That  I  may  have  bread,  people  have  sowed  and  reaped, 
people  have  made  plows  and  threshers,  have  built  mills  and  mined  coal,  made 
stoves  and  kept  stores.  As  we  learn  better  how  to  work  together,  the  welfare 
of  our  country  is  advanced. 

a.  In  whatever  work  I  do  with  others,  I  will  do  my  part  and  encourage  others 
to  do  their  part,  promptly,  quickly 

b.  I  will  help  to  keep  in  order  the  things  which  we  use  in  our  work.  When 
things  are  out  of  place,  they  are  often  in  the  way,  and  sometimes  they  are 
hard  to  find. 

c.  In  all  my  work  with  others,  I  will  be  cheerful.  Cheerlessness  depresses  all  the 
workers  and  injures  all  the  work. 

d.  When  I  have  received  money  for  my  work,  I  will  be  neither  a  miser  nor  a 
spendthrift.  I  will  save  or  spend  as  one  of  the  friendly  workers  of  America. 
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2.  Discussion  of  the  law 

"No  man  is  sufficient  unto  himself.  Unless  he  learns  to  work  with 
others,  no  great  accomplishment  can  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand, 
cooperative  endeavor  can  work  astonishing  results.  The  democratic 
form  of  government,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  type,  must  place 
the  hope  of  success  in  the  ability  of  her  people  to  work  together  for 
the  common  weal.  Living  and  working  together  in  peaceful  cooperation 
is  one  of  the  major  accomplishments  in  a  successful  democracy. 
Willingness  to  cooperate  with  one's  fellows  and  ability  so  to  cooper- 
ate is  most  effectively  learned  and  developed  under  direct  guidance. ' ' 
Pupils  should  be  taught  to  engage  in  team  work  to  the  end  that  the 
nation  may  be  strong  in  all  its  parts  and  may  cooperate  for  the  common 
good.  Suitable  topics: 

a.  The  working  out  of  a  group  plan  by  which  each  worker  in  the  room 
may  be  brought  to  understand  the  laws  of  team  work  and  how  to 
practice  them 

b.  Stories  of  good  players  in  effective  team  work 

(1)  In  the  home,  in  the  school,  on  the  playground,  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  community 

(2)  In  the  local  government,  police,  firemen,  library,  parks 

(3)  In  state  and  nation,  postoffice,  train  service,  commerce,  capital, 
labor 

(4)  In  nations   of   the   world,   commerce,   travel,   peace   movement. 
Internationalism. 

d.  Bad  results  of  lack  of  team  work  seen  in 

(1)  The  World  War  for  the  Allies  in  the  early  stages 

(2)  Labor  strikes 

(3)  Games  in  which  an  individual  refuses  to  play  with  and  for  his 
team 

(4)  The  home  where  discord  prevails 

e.  Bad  results  of  misdirected  team  work,  or  team  work  organized  for 
improper  purposes    (gangsters) 

3.  Instruction  through  school  subjects 

a.  Literature 

(1)  The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Koad — Foss 

(2)  The  Story  of  Joseph— Bible 

(3)  The  Christ  of  the  Andes — Brooks  (Stories  of  South  America) 

(4)  The  Eed  Cross — Gould  (Heroes  of  Peace) 

(5)  The  Flag  Goes  By— Bennett 

(6)  Teamwork — Edgar  A.  Guest 

b.  History 

Show  that  the  place   our  nation   enjoys   today   is   due   not   to   the 
efforts  of  one  man  alone,  but  to  the  united  efforts  and  the  cumu- 
lative knowledge  of  forgotten  men.  A  few  achieve  fame. 
Making  lists  of  historic  examples  showing 
(1)   Cooperation 

(a)  Columbus  received  help  from  Spain 

(b)  Armada  defeated  through  united  efforts  of  English  mer- 
chant marine  and  navy 

(c)  Jamestown  succeeded  when  forced  into  cooperation 

(d)  Strength  in  the  Confederacy  of  1643 

(e)  United  efforts  in  French  and  Indian  War 

(f )  Success  for  the  Allies  in  the  World  War  after  cooperating 
under  one  commander 
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(2)   Lack  <?f  cooperation 

(a)  Lack  of  help  to  Columbus  from  the  crew  of  Santa  Maria 

(b)  Failure  for  Jamestown  without  team  work 

(c)  Weakening  effect  on  the  Puritans  of  their  refusal  to  allow 
others  to  become  members  of  their  colony 

(d)  Pass    of    Thermopylae    taken    due    to    failure    to    support 
Leonides  and  his  Spartans 

c.  Geography 

The  interdependence  of  nations  in  exchanging  products,  providing 
good  ports,  improving  or  creating  new  waterways,  conserving  for- 
ests, game  birds,  mining  ores,  and  animals  (seals),  international 
control  of  broadcasting,  and  air  transportation 

d.  Hygiene 

The  absolute  necessity  for  team  work  is  shown  in  the  interdepen- 
dence of  the  parts  of  the  body.  When  they  work  together  there  is 
health,  and  when  one  organ  ceases  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
other  organs,  illness  results. 

e.  Civics 

(1)  Dodd,  Fiber  and  Finish,  pp.  103-115 

(2)  Evans,  The  Pathfinder,  pp.  3-46 

4.  Suggested  activities 

a.  Uncle  Sam's  Boys'  and  Girls'  organization 

(1)  To  cooperate  with  the  teacher  in  government  and  discipline, 
good  attendance  and  punctuality 

(2)  To  cooperate  in  good  housekeeping  by  keeping  blackboards 
clean,  carrying  responsibility  for  certain  duties,  preventing 
waste  of  supplies 

(3)  To  raise  standards  of  scholarship  by  working  for  honors  in  all 
subjects,  helping  slow  children,  doing  special  work  in  at  least 
one  school  subject 

(4)  To  give  more  special  service  by  means  of  cooperative  thrift 
clubs,  drink-more-milk  groups,  keep-a-neater-appearance  drives, 
no-chewing-gum  squads,  safety-first  committees,  higher-grade- 
of-entertainment  clubs 

b.  School  receptions  to  parents 

c.  School  programs  for  the  public 

(For  further  activities  see  General  Suggestions.) 

5.  Self-rating  for  the  pupil 

Do  I  cooperate? 

a.  Willingly  and  cheerfully  in  all  worthwhile  activities 

b.  Promptly  when  needed  at  school  or  at  home 

c.  In  the  uninteresting  portions  of  work  that  need  to  be  done  without 
glory  or  the  applause  of  spectators  (cleaning  up  after  a  party, 
returning  borrowed  articles  after  a  play) 

d.  In  the  ways  in  which  I  spend  my  money,  i.e.,  by  thriftiness 

e.  By  putting  away  materials  after  use 

f.  By  obeying  directions  exactly 

g.  By  taking  criticisms  kindly 
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K.  The  law  of  obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority.    (From  the  Boston 
Course  in  Citizenship  through  Character  Development.) 

1.  The  good  American  obeys  the  laws 

"If  our  America  is  to  fulfil  the  hope  of  the  believers  in  democracy,  her  citizens 
must  recognize  and  submit  to  duly  constituted  authority,  and  obey  every  law. 
It  is  obedience  to  the  laws  that  protects  the  fundamentals  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment,  freedom,  justice,  and  equality.  Therefore: 

a.  "I  will  obey  my  parents  or  guardians  as  persons  having  authority  over  me 
and  will  be  guided  by  their  directions  and  commands. 

b.  "I  will  recognize  my  teachers  as  persons  to  whose  care  I  am  entrusted  and 
will  obey  the  rules  of  the  school.  I  will  not  be  selfish  and  self-seeking  and 
disregard  the  rights  of  my  companions.  If  I  believe  a  rule  is  unjust  I  will 
work  to  have  it  changed,  but  while  it  is  in  operation,  I  will  obey  it. 

c.  "I  will  obey  the  laws  of  my  government.  I  will  obey  every  law  with  equal 
fidelity.  I  will  exercise  that  freedom  only  which  falls  within  the  law,  and  I 
will  respect  the  democratic  principle  of  justice  and  equal  opportunity  for  all." 

2.  Discussion  of  the  law 

"The  spirit  of  democracy  is  born  of  the  principles  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal,  and  that  each  is  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To  safeguard  the  practice  of  these  principles, 
the  members  of  the  democratic  group  have  instituted  laws  for  the 
common  weal.  It  is  the  strict  duty  of  each  member  of  the  democratic 
society  to  abide  by  these  laws,  to  recognize  the  authority  that  is  set 
up  to  enforce  them  and  to  obey  all  of  them  without  distinction.  Where 
obedience  to  law  is  lacking,  there  is  anarchy.  Where  obedience  to  every 
law  prevails,  there  is  system,  universal  protection  and  opportunity  for 
effective  work  and  growth,  and  respect  from  other  nations. ' '  The  boys 
and  girls,  through  ideals  and  constant  practice,  should  be  taught  to 
respect  law,  and  to  be  willing  to  be  governed  in  action  by  those  who 
have  been  placed  in  authority  over  them — their  parents  or  guardians, 
their  teachers  and  all  legal  officers  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  law-abiding  members  of  this  great  de- 
mocracy. Suitable  topics: 

a.  Explain  the  meaning  of  "duly  constituted  authority' ' 

b.  Who  are  those  having  rightful  authority?  Why  should  a  pupil  obey 
the  teacher,  his  parents,  police  officers,  class  officers? 

c.  Why  should  every  one  obey  the  laws  of  his  country  without  excep- 
tion? WThat  constitutes  the  laws  of  our  country? 

d.  What  are  personal  rights?  Examples.  Property  rights?  Does  obedi- 
ence to  laws  protect  these  rights? 

e.  Does  obedience  to  law  help  us  towards  toleration?  Examples  of 
toleration?  What  do  you  understand  by  the  brotherhood  of  man? 
Examples. 

3.  Instruction  through  school  subjects 

a.  Hygiene 

(1)  Obedience  to  laws  of  health  regarding  school  attendance  in 
cases  of  contagious  diseases  and  regarding  expectorating  in 
public  places 

(2)  Consideration  of  laws  regarding  disposal  of  waste,  regarding 
swimming  pools,  automobile  operation,  and  regarding  rules  of 
quarantine 

b.  Literature 

(1)  Laws  regarding  copyrights  and  rules  regarding  copying 
passages  from  matter  read 

(2)  Biography:  Incidents  in  the  lives  of  great  statesmen,  lawyers, 
judges 

(3)  Life  of  Paul  the  Apostle — His  recognition  of  "duly  con- 
stituted authority' ' 
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(4)  Charlemagne's  obedience  to  laws,  and  his  requirement  that  all 
obey  duly  constituted  authority 

(5)  Paderewski's  answer  to  the  call  of  his  country  in  time  of 
trouble 

(6)  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade — Tennyson 

(7)  Aliens  returning  to  native  land  for  military  service  required 
by  the  law  of  their  land 

(8)  Persons  presenting  themselves  for  examinations  of  various 
kinds:  law,  medicine,  teaching,  automobile  operation 

(9)  Obeying  summons  to  jury  service 
(10)    Obedience  of  workers  to  employers 

c.  Science  and  nature 

(1)  Laws  regarding  new  inventions — patents 

(2)  Laws  regarding  the  use  of  moving  picture  machines,  and  control 
of  the  radio  and  airplane 

(3)  Laws  regarding  the  use  of  any  scientific  commodity  which 
might  prove  dangerous  to  life 

(4)  Laws  to  protect  wild  life,  forests,  public  parks  (the  l 'Nation's 
playgrounds") 

d.  History  and  civics 

(1)  Laws  governing  child  labor  and  school  attendance.  Do  such 
laws  aid  a  democracy? 

(2)  Historical  incidents  showing  sacrifices  of  time,  money,  and 
energy  in  the  interests  of  just  laws,  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
great  law  makers  as  Marshall,  Taney,  Taft 

(3)  The  Flag — Its  history,  how  to  display  it.  Literature  on  the 
Flag.   (See  under  the  Flag  in  Citizenship  Bibliography.) 

(4)  Learning  the  national  anthem  and  other  songs  having  to  do 
with  the  flag  and  the  country 

(5)  Celebration  of  holidays.  Learning  their  significance.  Giving 
honor  to  leaders  of  American  history  and  others  who  have 
made  contributions  to  our  civilization. 

(6)  Study  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

(7)  The  text  in  civics  will  give  more  topics  for  discussion 

(8)  Debate — Eesolved:  That  the  United  States  should  have  an  old 
age  pension  law. 

(9)  Meaning  of  the  following  epigrams: 

(a)  "A  public  office  is  a  public  trust" — Cleveland 

(b)  "A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people ' ' — Lincoln 

4.  Suggested  activities 

a.  Obedience  to  rules  made  for  and  by  Uncle  Sam's  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club.  Obedience  to  elected  officers.  Non-infringement  on  rights  of 
others.  Just  dealings  by  authorized  officers. 

b.  Testing  frequently  the  willingness  of  pupils  to  obey  in  quick  in- 
struction to  do  or  not  to  do,  as  writing  mental  arithmetic  problems, 
fire  drill  exercises,  following  specific  directions  for  individual  study, 
filing  and  marching  in  specified  ways 

c.  Drives  for  records  of  obedience  to  parents  and  others  in  authority 
regarding:  going  directly  home  from  school,  companions  in  recrea- 
tions, the  hour  for  retiring,  the  eating  of  special  foods  and  taking 
of  medicine,  the  saving  and  expenditure  of  pin  money,  and  home 
duties. 

(For  further  activities  see  General  Suggestions.) 
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5.  Self -rating  for  the  pupil 
Am  I  obedient? 

a.  To  my  parents '  wishes 

b.  To  my  teacher  and  principal 

c.  To  the  janitor  when  he  gives  just  orders  about  hall  conduct,  clean 
shoes,  paper  on  the  floor 

d.  To  my  club  officers  in  club  activities 

e.  To  traffic  signals,  traffic  officers,  health,  and  police  officials 

f.  In  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact 
L.  The  law  of  loyalty 

1.  Good  Americans  are  loyal 

If  our  America  is  to  become  ever  greater  and  better,  her  citizens  must  be  loyal, 
devotedly  faithful,  in  every  relation  of  life  ;  full  of  courage  and  regardful  of 
their  honor. 

a.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  family.  In  loyalty  I  will  gladly  obey  my  parents  or 
those  who  are  in  their  place  and  show  them  gratitude.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
help  each  member  of  my  family  to  strength  and  usefulness. 

b.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  school.  In  loyalty  I  will  obey  and  help  other  pupils  to 
obey  those  rules   which  further  the  good  of  all. 

c.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  town,  my  state,  my  country.  In  loyalty  I  will  respect 
and   help  others  to  respect  their  laws   and  their  courts  of  justice. 

d.  I  will  be  loyal  to  humanity.  In  loyalty  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  the  friendly 
relations  of  our  country  with  every  other  country,  and  to  give  to  everyone  in 
every  land  the  best  possible  chance. 

If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  family,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  my  school. 
If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  school,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  my  town,  state 
and  country.  If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  town,  state  and  country,  I 
may  be  disloyal  to  humanity.  I  will  try  above  all  things  else  to  be  loyal  to 
humanity  ;  then  I  shall  surely  be  loyal  to  my  country,  my  state  and  my  town, 
to  my  school,   and  to  my  family. 

And  those  who  obey  the  law  of  loyalty  obey  all  of  the  other  eleven  laws  of 
the  good  American. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  law 

' '  Loyalty  is  that  magnificent  virtue  which  puts  to  shame  everything 
that  is  mean  and  cowardly.  The  loyal  citizen  is  faithful,  zealously 
watchful  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  at  all  times  brave.  He  who 
is  loyal  is  a  strength  to  his  group."  Boys  and  girls  should  be  taught 
the  crowning  virtue  of  loyalty  that  democracy  may  be  safe.  Through 
ideals  and  constant  practice,  they  should  be  helped  to  be  loyal  in  every 
relation  in  life  to  the  end  that  loyalty  may  have  for  them  great  signifi- 
cance. Suitable  topics : 

a.  Telling  of  an  inspiring  story  of  some  one's  loyalty 

b.  Giving  the  real  meaning  of  loyalty 

c.  Explaining  loyalty  to  one's  family,  one's  friends,  one's  neighbor- 
hood, one 's  club,  one 's  church,  and  to  larger  groups  as  state  and 
nation 

d.  Emphasizing  school  loyalty  by  listing  acts  of  loyalty  to  school  inter- 
est as 

(1)  Making  the  teacher's  work  as  easy  as  possible 

(2)  Helping  to  make  attendance  records  good 

(3)  Giving  voluntary  service  to  the  school  (attending  rehearsals 
and  practices) 

(4)  Helping  to  give  a  good  reputation  to  the  school  at  all  times 

(5)  Patronizing  all  general  school  activities  and  participating  in 
some 

(6)  Contributing  as  much  as  possible  to  the  good  housekeeping  of 
the  school  by  neatness  and  orderliness  (picking  up  scraps  of 
paper  on  the  floor,  wearing  rubbers  in  rainy  weather) 
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(7)  Putting  school  interest  above  purely  personal  interests  and 
convenience  at  all  times 

(8)  Doing  all  possible  to  create  and  promote  a  fine  school  spirit 

(9)  Discussing  noted  examples  of  school  loyalty 

e.  Loyalty  to  humanity  by  giving  every  one  a  "square  deal" 

f.  Various  organizations   emphasizing  loyalty   (Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls,  Knighthood  of  Youth,  Junior  Eed  Cross) 

3.  Instruction  through  school  subjects 

a.  Literature 

Cabot's  Ethics  for  Children,  pp.  118-147 

Cabot's  A  Course  in  Citizenship,  pp.  164-168 

Owain  and  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain  in  Bulf inch's  The  Age  of 
Chivalry 

The  Sacrifice  of  Arnold  Winkelried 

Kelly's  The  Trumpeter  of  Krakow 

Stories  showing  loyalty  to  ideals  of  beauty 

b.  History 
The  ideals  men  and  nations  stood  for  should  always  be  stressed- 
James  Oglethorpe      Eoger  Williams 
William  Penn  La  Salle 
Carl  Schurz  E.  Morris 
Marquette 's  loyalty  to  an  ideal 
The  Puritans'  loyalty  to  their  faith 
Wilson's  loyalty  to  humanity  as  seen  in  his  struggle  for  the  League 
of  Nations 

Ireland's  devotion  to  nationality 

Poland's  struggle  to  regain  nationality 

Pinchot's    interest    in    conservation.    Should    conservation    be    big 

enough  to  include  beauty  as  well  as  utility? 

c.  Geography 

(1)  The  sorrows  and  suffering  of  Europe  because  of:  the  greed  of 
nations;  disloyalty  to  one  another;  broken  treaties;  conquests 
for  territory  or  power;  distrusts  caused  by  past  experiences  or 
disloyalty 

(2)  Boundary  lines  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  loyalties  and 
disloyalties 

(3)  After  the  World  War,  attempts  to  eliminate  old  disloyalties, 
selfishness  and  greed  as  seen  in  the  newly  created  states  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Poland 

(4)  Political  unions  and  friendships  due  to  common  interests  be- 
cause of  common  language,  race,  and  a  sense  of  need  of  loyal 
support  in  case  of  attack  by  a  common  enemy;  the  long  friend- 
ship of  United  States  and  Canada;  the  Scandinavian  countries 

d.  Civics 

(1)  Oath  of  allegiance  required  of  aliens  who  become  citizens 

(2)  Oath  of  office— why? 

(3)  Protection  of  parks  and  other  spots  of  beauty 

4.  Suggested  activities 
For  activities  see  General  Suggestions. 
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5.  Self-rating  for  the  pupil 
Am  I  loyal? 

a.  To  my  school  and  its  interests 

b.  When  my  school  needs  my  support  at  a  time  when  I  prefer  to  do 
something  else 

c.  To  my  family  in  ideals  and  willing  support 

d.  To  my  club,  Uncle  Sam's  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club,  and  its  ideals 

e.  In  my  friendships  through  helpfulness  and  truth 

f.  In  the  confidence  and  confidences  my  friends  place  in  me 

g.  To  the  interests  of  the  one  for  whom  I  work 

h.  To  my  town   (community),  state,  and  nation  through  obedience  to 

laws  and  cooperation  with  others 
i.   To  humanity  and  civilization  through  efforts  for  betterment  and 

advancement 
j.  To  the  best  ideals  I  know  and  to  the  principles  of  truth 
k.  To  ideals  of  beauty  by  being  neat  in  dress  but  not  gaudy 
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Grade  Eight  (Either  First  or  Second  Semester) 

I.  Introduction 

"Not  in  wealth  nor  in  armaments  does  the  strength  of  a  nation  lie  but  in 
the  character  of  its  people.  True  citizenship  involves  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  government.  It  has  its  end  in  conduct,  and  conduct  involves  one's  rela- 
tion to  his  fellow.  'No  man  liveth  unto  himself.'  Thus  living  together  well 
becomes  the  big  job  of  any  group  of  true  citizens,  and  to  help  train  them 
in  doing  this  becomes  the  chief  task  of  the  school.  But  not  only  are  the 
children  to  be  trained  for  future  citizenship;  they  are  citizens  now,  and 
must  be  shown  in  their  everyday  conduct  in  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
community,  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  practice  the  same 
principles  that  make  for  good  citizenship  in  the  local  community,  the  state, 
and  the  nation  in  adult  life. ' ' 

There  are  two  methods  of  promoting  good  citizenship,  the  direct  and  the 
indirect.  The  direct  lessons  are  needed  to  guarantee  that  proper  meanings 
of  right  conduct  are  understood.  Indirect  lessons  are  presented  to  give  the 
meaning  of  behavior  through  the  medium  of  real  experience  within  the 
child's  life.  In  the  first  instance  it  supplies  necessary  information,  and  in 
the  second,  it  aims  to  give  practice  for  the  formation  of  the  habits  of  right 
conduct.  Forming  clubs  based  on  civic  activities  and  responsibilities,  holding 
mock  elections,  making  excursions  to  local  institutions,  and  allowing  pupil 
participation  in  classroom  management  will  help  to  make  the  materials  of 
the  course  more  meaningful  to  the  boys  and  girls.  In  addition,  the  text 
furnishes  lists  of  activities  which  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  reading  of 
current  magazines  and  newspapers  will  aid  in  keeping  pupils  in  touch  with 
present-day  problems  and  events. 

II.  Procedure  and  Materials 

Procedure  in  teaching  citizenship  in  the  eighth  grade  should  follow  the  aims 
of  the  text.  It  is  organized  on  the  unit  basis.  In  so  far  as  time  and  conditions 
permit,  the  general  order  of  the  five  parts  should  be  followed.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  more  interest  can  be  aroused  in  the  teaching  of  political 
parties,  nominations,  and  elections  when  elections  are  actually  held,  either 
in  the  state  or  local  community.  Units  One  and  Two  may  be  taught  in  an 
earlier   grade. 

Citizenship  should  be  closely  correlated  with  history,  and  much  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  subject  matter,  as  such,  can  be  given  in  the  history  class.  The  con- 
stitutional convention,  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  the  contributions  made 
by  statesmen  in  the  development  of  our  nation,  and  the  growth  of  American 
ideals,  illustrate  a  few  of  the  topics  in  citizenship  which  should  be  studied 
when  they  are  taken  up  in  history. 
The  teacher  is  urged  to  use  more  than  one  book  in  the  presentation  of  the 
subject.  Eeference  works,  such  as  yearbooks  and  almanacs,  contain  many 
facts  of  a  civic  nature.  Legal  papers  and  forms,  such  as  permits,  contracts, 
deeds,  warrants,  tax  receipts,  sample  ballots,  and  official  notices  may  be 
obtained  upon  request  at  the  various  offices  in  the  city  hall  or  in  the 
county  buildings. 
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III.  Aims 


Since  many  pupils  upon  completing  the  work  outlined  for  the  elementary 
schools  do  not  continue  their  education,  it  is  essential  that  they  understand: 

1.  Their  rights,  duties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  as  a  citizen 

2.  That  the  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  valueless  if  those 
duties  go  unperformed 

3.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  to  cooperate  in 
every  phase  of  social,  industrial,  and  political  life 

4.  That   political   communities   or    governments   are  necessary,   and   how 
state  and  national  governments  have  developed 

5.  The  structure  and  the  functions  of  our  state  and  national  governments 

IV.  Text 

Eeed,  Loyal  Citizenship 

V.  Outline  for  Study 

Unit  One — Social  and  economic  fundamentals 

A.  Central  topic :  The  value  and  need  of  cooperation  in  government 

B.  Suggested  approach 

Discuss  with  the  class  the  home  as  the  first  community  with  which  one 
comes  in  contact,  and  the  care  with  which  parents  guard  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  growing  child.  Contrast  with  that,  the  life  of  the  pioneer 
in  the  wilderness  where  every  bush  may  eonceal  a  lurking  enemy.  Tell 
about  the  practice  in  ancient  and  medieval  times  of  never  going  outside 
of  the  home  unless  armed  or  otherwise  protected.  Show  that  the  compar- 
ative safety  of  modern  times  has  been  a  slow  development,  and  that  it 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  each  citizen  to  be  law-abiding  and  upon 
the  power  of  the  government  to  catch  and  punish  offenders. 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  home  provides  training  in  good  citizenship 

a.  Presents  the  first  ideas  fundamental  to  good  government 

(1)  Protection  given  by  the  home 

(2)  Value  and  need  of  cooperation 

(3)  Worthy  membership 

(4)  Organization  of  home  government 

(5)  Need  for  government 

(6)  Eights  and  privileges  of  members  in  the  home 

(7)  Duties  of  members 

(8)  Maintenance  of  the  home 

(a)  Income — how  provided  and  by  whom 

(b)  Expenses — for  what  purposes 

(c)  Thrift  in  the  home 

(d)  Budgeting — how  it  assists  in  wise  spending 

b.  Presents  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  good  habits 

(1)  Doing   one's   duty   to   earn   the   protection,   rights,   and   privi- 
leges offered  by  the  home 

(2)  Being  companionable  and  loyal  to  the  group 

(3)  Eespecting  authority 

(4)  Forming  work  habits 

(5)  Being  mannerly  and  courteous 

(6)  Saving  food,  clothing,  and  money 
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2.  How  the  home  is  related  to  the  nation 

a.  Grouping  of  homes  into  a  nation  for  protection 

b.  Cooperation  among  its  members  to  secure  peace  and  to  make  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  all 

c.  Authority  granted  to  officials  who  are  elected  by  members  in  the 
homes 

d.  Obedience  of  members  to  delegated  authority  for  the  welfare  of  the 
group 

e.  Liberties  and  rights  enjoyed  by  the  individual  and  safeguarded  by 
the  nation 

f .  Cooperation  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  group  and  its  members 

g.  Cooperation  to  safeguard  property  belonging  to  the  individual 
'  h.  Cooperation  between  labor  and  capital  for  the  benefit  of  both 

3.  How  to  secure  a  home  and  independence 

a.  Thrift  and  work 

(1)  Meaning  of  thrift;  its  importance  to  the  community 

(2)  Savings  banks 

b.  Insurance 

4.  How  people  exchange  their  labor  or  goods 

a.  Early  and  present  day  methods  of  exchange 

b.  Effect  of  supply  and  demand 

c.  Effect  of  competition 
D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  ten  things  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  each  day  to  show 
good  citizenship  in  a  home 

2.  List  the  things  your  home  does  for  you  that  you  would  not  enjoy  if 
you  had  no  home 

3.  Dramatize  a  scene  in  the  life  of  a  happy  family 

4.  Explain :  '  f  The  home  is  the  first  line  of  defense  of  our  nation '  \ 

5.  List  ways  by  which  you  may  contribute  to  the  family  income 

6.  Give  examples  of  thrift  in  spending  as  well  as  saving 

7.  Work  out  a  budget  for  your  family;   for  yourself  in  the  use  of  your 
allowance 

8.  Make  a  report  on  the  topic :  ' '  Safe  Investments ' ' 

9.  Insurance  is  a  form  of  saving.  Show  how. 

Unit  Two — The  fundamentals  of  citizenship 

A.  Central  topic:  Duties  and  obligations  of  an  individual  in  return  for  the 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

B.  Suggested  approach 

Discuss  liberty  and  voting  rights  under  the  ancient  rule  of  kings;  the 
control  kings  had  upon  lands,  wealth,  and  even  lives  of  their  subjects; 
how  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes  led  to  granting  the  common  people  a 
voice  in  government;  and  that  our  own  Kevolution  grew  out  of  such  a 
refusal.  Discuss  also  the  voting  power  which  every  citizen  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  has  in  our  country;  that  it  is  a  guarantee  of  his  freedom 
which  if  taken  away  would  bring  about  a  return  to  conditions  of  earlier 
times  when  the  ordinary  man  was  little  better  than  a  slave. 

0.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  our  liberties  are  safeguarded 

a.  Liberties  guaranteed  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 

b.  Citizenship  and  its  requirements 
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c.  Safeguards  of  liberty 

(1)  Constitutions  of  state  and  nation 

(2)  Laws  and  ordinances 

(3)  Provisions    made    for    protection    against    enemies    inside    and 
outside  of  our  country 

(4)  Exercise  of  the  ballot 

(5)  Initiative,  referendum,  and  recall 

(6)  World  Court,  League  of  Nations,  and  international  agreements 
2.  How  the  performance  of  duty  furthers  our  own  welfare  and  that  of 

others 

a.  Responsibilities  of  a  citizen 

(1)  Obedience  to  law  and  to  lawful  commands  of  those  in  authority 

(2)  Service  to  country  in  time  of  danger 

(3)  Service  of  a  civic  nature — jury  service,  holding  office 

(4)  Knowledge  of  public  questions 

(5)  Love  and  loyalty 

(6)  Paying  taxes 

(7)  Voting  wisely  and  understanding^ 

(a)  The  ballot  and  methods  of  voting 

(b)  Political  parties  and  their  purpose 

(c)  Convention    and    direct    primary    systems    for   nominating 
candidates 

(d)  Fitness  of  candidates  and  sources  of  information 

(e)  Discussion  of  public  questions 

b.  Protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property 

c.  Advantage    of    public    conveniences    such    as    roads,    parks,    public 
buildings 

d.  Education  and  preparation  for  a  vocation 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  List  the  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution 

2.  Select  the  rights  that  apply  to  you  and  state  how  they  benefit  you 

3.  Select  the  most  important  citizenship  duties,  giving  reasons  for  choice 

4.  Find  out  the  percentage  of  voters  in  Montana  who  cast  their  ballot  at 
the  last  election 

5.  Prepare  a  ' l  Good  Citizenship ' '  program 

a.  Patriotic  music 

b.  Pledge  of  allegiance  and  flag  salute 

c.  "An  American  Creed"  by  Elliot 

d.  Patriotic  selections  from  literature 

6.  Bead  the  Athenian  Oath,  page  118  of  the  text,  and  Wm.  Tyler  Page's 
"The  American's  Creed" 

7.  Write  a  creed  or  code  for  your  school 

8.  List  ways  to  increase  interest  in  voting 

9.  Explain  why  public  property  should  be  respected 

10.  Ask  someone  who  has  been  abroad  to  tell  you  the  effect  upon  seeing 
the  American  flag  in  a  foreign  land 

THE  AMERICAN'S  CREED 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed;  of  a  democracy  in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  union, 
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one  and  inseparable ;  established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
-equality,  justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 
I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love,  to  support  its 
■constitution,  to  obey  its  law,  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against 
all  enemies. — Wm.  Tyler  Page. 

Unit  Three — The  citizen  and  the  local  community 

A.  Central  topic:  The  need  and  value  of  cooperation  in  the  community,  the 
development  of  community  spirit  and  pride,  and  the  support  for  public 
improvement. 

B.  Suggested  approach 

Discuss  why  education  in  early  times  was  needed  only  by  the  few  min- 
isters who  had  charge  of  government  in  their  hands;  how  governments 
gradually  came  into  the  hands  of  the  common  people;  why  schools  were 
established  for  all  the  people;  and  what  education  man  should  have  to 
fulfill  properly  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

G.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  local  community  provides  training  in  good  citizenship — 109- 
191,  text;  78-99,  Montana  Supplement 
a.  Presents  the  need  for  community  organization 

(1)  Origin  and  development   of  community  life — village   and  city 

(2)  Community  needs  and  cooperation 

(3)  Organization  and  management  of  community 

(a)  Types  of  communities  included  in  this  study 
The  local  community — town  or  city,  township,  and  county 
The  larger  community — the  state 
The  largest  community — the  world 

(b)  City  government 
Authority  to  administer  affairs  given  to  representatives 
Forms  of  city  government — Mayor  and  council,  commission, 
manager 
City    officials 

Powers  and  duties  of  officials 
City  improvement 
Financial  support 
Pupils  as  citizens  of  a  town  or  city 
Note:   Emphasize  that  citizenship  means  duties  as  well  as 
rights. 

(c)  Town  and  township  government 

Authority  to  administer  affairs  given  to  representatives 
Similarity  of  town  organization  to  city  organization 
Differences  in  population  between  city  and  town 

(d)  County  government 

Authority  to  administer  given  to  representatives 

County   officials — County   commissioners,   treasurer,   clerk, 

sheriff,  attorney,  clerk  of  district  court,  surveyor,  auditor, 

superintendent  of  schools,  coroner 

Powers  and  duties  of  county  officials 

Financial  support 

Pupils  as  citizens  of  a  county 
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b.  Performs  acts  of  service  and  gives  advantages  to  improve  one's  self 

(1)  Protection  given  by  the  police  and  fire  departments 

(2)  Protection  and  information  given  by  the  health  department 

(a)  Prevents  contagious  diseases 

(b)  Carries   on   research  work 

(c)  Disposes  of  garbage 

(d)  Condemns  unhealthful  buildings  and  enforces  building  laws 

(e)  Inspects  water  and  milk  supply 

(f)  Enforces  food  rules 

(3)  Provision   for   parks,   playgrounds,   school   grounds   and  build- 
ings, means  of  transportation,  and  housing 

(4)  Provision  for  and  control  of  public  utilities 

(a)  Meaning  of  public  utilities 

(b)  Kinds  of  public  utilities 

(c)  Individual  ownership 

(d)  Public   ownership 

(5)  Eelief  given  to  the  poor  and  those  in  distress 

(a)  Poverty,  its  causes  and  removal 

(b)  Forms  of  relief 

(c)  Associated  charities 

(6)  Financial  support 

c.  Presents  an  opportunity  for  an  education 

(1)  The  school  as  a  miniature  community 

(2)  Purpose  of  a  school 

(a)  Helps  one  to  earn  a  living 

(b)  Seeks  to  interest  one  in  a  fitting  vocation 

(c)  Trains  for  health 

(d)  Trains  for  good  citizenship 

(e)  Broadens  the  horizon 

(f)  Trains  one  for  a  richer  life 

(3)  Organization    and    management    of    schools — 61-77,    Montana 
Supplement 

(a)  School  districts 

(b)  Local  Board   of   Education,   county,   and  state   school  of- 
ficials 

(c)  Election  of  school  officials 

(d)  Powers  and  duties  of  school  officials 

(e)  Duties  of  teacher  and  pupils 

(f)  Financial  support 

(4)  Pupils  as  citizens  of  the  school 

(Emphasize  that  citizenship  means  duties  as  well  as  rights.) 

(a)  Giving  loyalty 

(b)  Giving  cooperation 

(c)  Eecognizing  the  rights  of  the  group 

(d)  Assuming  responsibility 

(e)  Doing  one's  share  in  school  activities 

(f)  Giving  obedience 

(g)  Keeping  well 
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(5)  Americanization  of  the  immigrant 

(6)  Higher  institutions  of  learning — 50-51,  Montana  Supplement 

(a)  High  schools — city  and  county 

(b)  State  Teachers'  Colleges  at  Dillon  and  Billings 

(c)  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  at  Bozeman 

(d)  State  School  of  Mines  at  Butte 

(e)  Junior  College  at  Havre 

(f)  Private  colleges  at  Billings  and  Helena 

(g)  State  University  at  Missoula 

(7)  Correctional  institutions 

(a)  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Miles  City 

(b)  State  Vocational  School  for  Girls  at  Helena 

(8)  Charitable  institutions 

(a)  State  Orphans'  Home  at  Twin  Bridges 

(b)  State  School  for  Deaf,  Blind,  and  Feeble-minded  at 
Boulder 

d.  Presents  opportunity  for  rendering  services  in  return 

(1)  Observance  of  safety  rules 

(2)  Eespect  for  public  property 

(3)  Observance  of  health  rules 

(4)  Obedience  to  lawful  authority 

(5)  Courtesy  on  the  street  or  roads 

(6)  Cooperation  in  the  matter  of  fire  prevention 

(7)  Taking  proper  care  of  one's  premises 

(8)  Eespect  for  the  rights  of  others — The  Golden  Eule 

(9)  Loyalty  to  the  community 

(10)  Interest  in  public  questions 

(11)  Prevention  of  waste 

(12)  Formation  of  work  habits 

*  Charles  Schwab 's  ' '  The  Ten  Commandments  of  Success ' ' 

(a)  Work  hard.  Hard  work  is  the  best  investment  a  man  can 
make. 

(b)  Study  hard.  Knowledge  enables  a  man  to  work  more  in- 
telligently and  effectively. 

(c)  Have  initiative.   Euts  often  deepen  into  grooves. 

(d)  Love  your  work.  Then  you  will  find  pleasure  in  mastering 
it. 

(e)  Be  exact.    Slipshod  methods  bring  slipshod  results. 

(f)  Have  the  spirit  of  conquest.  Thus  you  can  successfully 
battle  and  overcome  difficulties. 

(g)  Cultivate  personality.  Personality  is  to  the  man  what 
perfume  is  to  the  flower 

(h)  Help  and  share  with  others.  The  real  test  of  business 
greatness  lies  in  giving  opportunity  to  others. 

( i )  Be  democratic.  Unless  you  feel  right  toward  your  fellow- 
men,  you  can  never  be  a  successful  leader  of  men. 

(j)  In  all  things  do  your  best.  The  man  who  has  done  his 
best  has  done  everything.  The  man  who  has  done  less 
than  his  best  has  done  nothing. 
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D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Find  out  when  your  county  was  first  settled  and  how  it  got  its  name 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  your  county.  Locate  your  school  district  in  it  by  num- 
ber, your  township,  your  county  seat,  and  the  town  or  city  near  or 
in  which  you  live. 

3.  Consult  your  parent's  tax  receipt  on  real  and  personal  property  taxes 
paid  last  year  for  the  support  of  your  school,  town,  city,  and  county. 

4.  Find  out  the  names  of  your  county  officials.  Try  to  find  a  picture 
of  each  one  or  visit  them. 

5.  Play  "Who  Am  I?"  game  by  giving  only  the  duties  of  school,  town, 
city,  and  county  officials,  and  letting  the  other  members  of  the  class 
give  the  name  of  the  official. 

6.  Find  out  the  name  of  your  county  commissioner. 

7.  Consult  a  member  of  your  town  or  city  council  and  find  out  the  most 
difficult  problems  with  which  the  council  has  to  deal. 

8.  Prepare  a  list  of  ten  things  the  voters  of  your  community  can  do  to 
improve  the  community. 

9.  Debate:  Eesolved,  That  the  city  should  own  and  manage  its  public 
utilities,  including  waterworks,  electric  light  works,  gas  works,  and 
street  railways. 

10.  Find  out  ways  by  which  cities   and  rural  communities   depend  upon 
each  other. 

11.  Find  out  what  your  state  and  county  do  for  health.  For  recreation. 

12.  Debate:    Eesolved,    That   every   school   should   furnish   free   textbooks 
and  supplies  for  all  of  its  pupils. 

13.  Find  a  picture  of  a  school.   Paste  it   on  a   sheet   of  paper   and  list 
below  it   why   schools    are   established. 

14.  List  ways  by  which  your  school  can  be  improved. 

15.  List    advantages    which    pupils    in    the    schools    of    today   enjoy    that 
pupils  of  a  century  ago  did  not  have. 

16.  Find  out  how  much  your   district   spends   to   operate  your   school  in 
a  year,  and  how  much  it  costs  per  pupil. 

17.  Find  out  about  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

18.  Make  a  list  of  safety  rules  which  people  should  obey. 

19.  Discuss   Charles   Schwab's   ten   commandments. 

20.  List  things  one  does  if  he  observes  the  Golden  Eule. 

21.  Form  a  club   to  learn  parliamentary  rules. 

Unit  Four — State   government 

A.  Central  topic:    The  need  for  state  government,  and  its  organization  to 
meet  these  needs 

B.  Suggested    approach 

Discuss  why  the  first  people  came  to  Montana;  what  they  saw  in  the 
way  of  animal  life  and  relief  of  the  country;  the  qualities  needed  to 
be  a  successful  pioneer;  and  that  the  times  and  country  developed 
outstanding    men. 

C.  Suggested    problems 

1.  How   the   state    government   provides   training   in    good   citizenship 
a.  Presents    the    need    for    state    government 
(1)   Origin  and  rise  to  statehood 

(a)  Pioneers    as    the   builders    of    the    state 
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(b)  Government    before    territorial    organization 

(c)  Territorial   government 

Why   formed;    how   formed;    how   administered;    its   first 
capital 

Birthday,    May    26,    1864 
(2)   State    government 

Why   formed;    how    formed;    admission 
Birthday,   November    8,    1889 

b.  Provides  an   organization  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  for  its 
citizens 

(1)  Plan  of  organization  given  in  the  state  constitution 

(2)  Organization    into    three    departments 

(a)  Legislative — law    making   body 
Houses — Senate    and    Representatives 
Powers    and    duties 

Initiative    and    referendum 

(b)  Executive — law    enforcing    body 
Governor 

Lieutenant  Governor  and  other  state  officials 
Qualification  and  duties  of  the  governor 

(c)  Judicial — law    interpreting    body 
Court   of   impeachment — Senate 

Supreme    Court — Supreme    justices;    jurisdiction 

District    Courts — Jurisdiction;    act    at    times    as    juvenile 

courts 

Justice    Courts — Jurisdiction 

Police    Courts — Jurisdiction 

Kinds  of  law  cases 

c.  Safeguards  the  rights  of  citizens 

(1)  Protects  rights  given  in  Declaration  of  Eights 

(2)  Preserves  order 

(3)  Regulates  highway  traffic 

(4)  Regulates  suffrage 

(5)  Regulates  conditions  for  transaction  of  business 

(6)  Provides  courts  of  justice 

(7)  Conserves  the  natural  resources 

(8)  Provides  the  kind  of  local  government  a  community  is  permit- 
ted to  set  up 

d.  Provides  means  for  securing  an  education 

e.  Provides  places  for  the  delinquents 

f.  Cares  for  dependents  and  defectives 

g.  Presents  opportunities  for  giving  service  in  return 

(1)  See  duties  listed  for  Unit  Three 

(2)  Citizenship  in  the  state 

2.  How  the  state  is  financed  to  carry  on  the  work  for  its  citizens 

a.  Cost  of  government 

b.  Sources  of  revenue 
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D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Make  a  map  of  Montana  and  locate  each  of  the  state  supported  in- 
stitutions. Use  colored  pencils  to  indicate  the  capital  and  the  educa- 
tional, penal,  and  charitable  institutions. 

2.  List  the  state  officials  who  are  elected. 

3.  Give  the  two  principal  steps  for  a  bill  to  become  a  law. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  state  for  its  citizens. 

5.  Give  the  names  of  the  leading  state  officials. 

Find   out   the   names    of   your   State   Representative    and   your    State 
Senator. 

6.  Trace  the  organization  of  government  in  Montana  from  its  origin  to 
its  admission  as  a  state. 

7.  Make  reports  on  state  news.  Put  clippings  and  cartoons  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

8.  Try  to  find  out  what  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the  state  are 
at  the  present  time. 

9.  List  the  ways  by  which  you  can  help  the  state  carry  on  its  work.  State 
what  can  be  done  to  preserve  the  parks. 

10.  Find  out  the  relation  of  the  state  government  to  town  and  county 
government. 

11.  Attend  a  jury  trial. 

12.  Write  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  for  health  bulletins. 

13.  Send  a  sample   of  water  to  be  tested  to  the  Health  Department  at 
Helena  or  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Bozeman. 

14.  Find  out  what  the  residence  qualifications  for  a  voter  are  in  Montana. 

15.  Hold  a  mock  election. 

16.  Find  out  what  different  interests  the  people  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern parts  of  the  state  have.  State  how  this  may  influence  law  making. 

Unit    Five — The    National    government 

A.  Central  topic:   The  need  for  the  national  government  and  the  organiza- 
tion established  to  meet  the  needs 

B.  Suggested  approach 

Read  and  discuss  Longfellow 's  ' '  The  Building  of  the  Ship '  \  Tell  why 
Longfellow  called  his  ship  the  "Union". 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  the  national  government  provides  training  for  good  citizenship 

a.  Presents  the  need  for  a  national  government 

(1)  Origin  and  establishment  of  the  United  States  government 

(a)  Principles  of  government  derived  from  Bill  of  Rights  and 
colonial  charters 

(b)  Declaration  of  Independence 

(c)  Articles  of  Confederation 

(d)  The  Constitutional  Convention — its  place  of  meeting;   its 
personnel;  its  purpose 

(2)  The  Constitution — its  adoption  and  strength  over  the  Articles 
of  Confederation 

b.  Provides  an  ^organization  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  for  its 
citizens 

(1)  Plan  of  organization  provided  in  the  Constitution 

(2)  Purpose  of  organization  stated  in  the  Preamble 
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(3)   Organization  in  three  departments 

(a)  Legislative — law  making  body 
Houses — Senate  and  Eepresentatives 
Powers  and  duties 

Bills  before  committees,  the  Houses,  and  the  President 
Election  of  members 

(b)  Executive — law  enforcing  body 
President  and  the  Cabinet 
Vice  President 

Election  of  president  and  vice  president 
Powers  and  duties 

(c)  Judicial — law  interpreting  body 
Court  of  impeachment — Senate 

Supreme  Court — Supreme  justices;  jurisdiction;  selection; 
tenure  of  office 

Circuit  Court  of  Appeals — Jurisdiction;  number 
District  Courts — Jurisdiction 

c.  Safeguards  the  rights  of  the  people 

(1)  Protects  the  rights  enumerated  in  The  Bill  of  Eights 

(2)  Enforces  the  laws 

(3)  Protects  health  by  inspecting  food  and  enforcing  food  laws 

(4)  Directs   the   postal   work — postage   rates;    post   offices;    rural 
free  delivery;  air  mail 

(5)  Establishes  the  value  and  coinage  of  money 

(6)  Attempts  to  settle  disputes  between  Capital  and  Labor 

(7)  Cares  for  delinquents  and  defectives 

(8)  Conserves  natural  resources 

d.  Provides  means  for  education 

(1)  Function  of  Bureau  of  Education 

(2)  Smith-Hughes  Act 

(3)  Congressional  Library 

(4)  Much  literature  of  educational  value  given  free  or  at  low  cost 

e.  Gives  service  to  workers 

(1)  Tariff 

(2)  Weather  reports,  bulletins,  crop  reports 

(3)  Kegulates  commerce,  foreign  labor  and  immigration,   railroad 
rates,  and  establishes  a  system  of  weights  and  measures 

f.  Presents  opportunities  for  giving  service  in  return 

(1)  See  duties  listed  for  Unit  Three 

(2)  Citizenship  in  the  nation 

2.  How  the  nation  is  financed  to  carry  on  the  work  for  its  citizens 

a.  Cost  of  running  the  government 

b.  Sources  of  revenue 

(1)  From  government  property 

(2)  Taxes  on  incomes,  inheritance,  and  profits 

(3)  Charges  for  public  services 

(4)  Excises,    customs,   duties   on   imported   goods,   and   miscellane- 
ous such  as  fines,  gifts 

c.  Expenses  for  running  the  government  met  by  whom 

d.  Items  of  expenditure  and  the  budget  system 
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3.  How  the  nation  has  grown  in  size 

a.  Public  domain  organized  under  Ordinance  of  1787 — government  of 
territories 

b.  Louisiana  Purchase 

c.  Florida  Purchase 

d.  Texas 

e.  Mexican  conquest 

f.  Oregon  Country 

g.  Alaska  and  Canal  Zone 

h.  Islands — Hawaii,    Tutuila,    Guam,   Philippines,    Porto   Eico,   Virgin 
Islands 

D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Show  how  the  Constitution  corrected  the  defects  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

2.  Show  how  the  people  are  protected  by  checks  on  the  president;  on  the 
cabinet;  on  congress;  on  the  judiciary. 

3.  On  a  chart  in  parallel  columns  show  the  powers,  duties,  qualifications, 
and  tenure  of  office  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Governor  of  Montana. 

4.  Make  clippings  from  newspapers  and  magazines  telling  of  activities 
carried  on  by  the  national  government.  Use  for  -class  discussion.  Find 
cartoons  for  the  same  purpose. 

5.  Make  a  list  of  qualifications  which  should  be  considered  when  deciding 
what  persons  to  vote  for. 

6.  Make  drawings,  cartoons,  posters,  or  graphs  showing  how  the  United 
States  safeguards  its  citizens. 

7.  Dramatize  a  court  scene.  A  senate  scene. 

8.  Eead  and  make  reports  on: 

a.  Immigration  restrictions 

b.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 

c.  Service  of  the  weather  bureau 

d.  Americanization 

e.  Labor  and  its  problems 

f.  Child  labor 

g.  Workmen's  compensation 

9.  Eead  the  Bill  of  Eights. 

10.  Memorize  the  Preamble. 

11.  Explain  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States;   who  are  restricted; 
and  how  aliens  may  become  citizens. 

12.  Debate:    Eesolved,   That  the  president  and  his  party  should  be  held 
responsible  for  keeping  platform  and  party  promises. 

13.  Write  to  your  Congressman,  United  States  Senator,  or  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  agricultural  bulletins. 

14.  Eead  a  president's  message  to  Congress,  an  inaugural  address,  or  a 
proclamation.  Discuss  it. 

15.  On  a  map  of  the  world,  show  the  possessions  secured  by  the  United 
States. 

16.  Find  out  the  names  of  your  United  States  Senators  and  Congressman. 
To  what  party  do  they  belong? 

17.  List  ten  duties  of  Congress  given  in  the  Constitution. 

18.  Dramatize  the  making  of  a  law. 
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19.  List  the  ways  by  which  the  national  government  serves  the  people. 

20.  List  ways  by  which  the  government  raises  money. 

21.  List  your  duties  to  the  United  States. 

22.  Debate:   Resolved,  That  disputes  between  Capital  and  Labor  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration. 

23.  Write  to  any  forest  ranger  station  for  rules  on  prevention  of  forest 
fires. 

24.  List  the  natural  resources  which  the  government  wishes  to  conserve. 

25.  State  why  natural  resources  should  be  conserved. 

Unit  Six — Our  place  in  the  world 

A.  Central  topic:  Importance  of  world  citizenship  and  preservation  of  world 
peace. 

B.  Suggested  approach 

Discuss  with  the  children :  "To  be  a  good  American  citizen  one  must 
have  knowledge  of  the  people  of  other  countries  and  must  present  a 
friendly  attitude  toward  them  and  their  affairs  .  .  . " — L.  O.  Packard. 

C.  Suggested  problems 

1.  How  international  relationships  provide  training  for  good  citizenship 

a.  Friendship  necessary  to  further  trading  relations 

b.  Understanding  of  world  problems 

c.  Cooperation  in  settling   disputes 

d.  Willingness  to  help  people  in  distress 

e.  Tolerance  for  the  viewpoints  of  others 

f.  Appreciation  of  contributions  made  by  all  nations 

2.  How  interdependence  of  nations  has  affected  transportation  and  com- 
munication 

a.  Trade    calls    for   better    and    quicker    means    of    transportation    by 
steamships,  airplanes,  railways,  and  motor  bus,  or  truck 

b.  Trade    calls    for   better    and   quicker   means    of   communication   by 
cable,  radio,  telephone,  and  telegraph 

3.  How  our  country  has  faced  some  of  its  international  problems 

a.  Washington's  Neutrality  Proclamation 

b.  Monroe  Doctrine 

c.  Wilson's  Neutrality  Plea  in  the  early  part  of  the  World  War 

d.  Hay's  Open  Door  policy  toward  China 

e.  Aid  given  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 

f.  America's  part  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

g.  America's  present  interest  in  Europe 

4.  How  international  organizations  have  attempted  to  arbitrate  disputes 
and  develop  better  understanding  among  nations 

a.  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration 

b.  League  of  Nations 

c.  World  Court 

d.  Pan  American  Congress 

e.  Other  efforts  are  seen  in: 

International  law,  settling  disputes  by  arbitration,  disarmament 
conferences,  Dawes  Reparation  Plan,  Locarno  Pact,  and  Kellogg 
Pact 

Note:  Emphasize  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  may  show  their  good 
citizenship  in  the  world  affairs  as  well  as  in  the  home,  school,  com- 
munity, state,  and  nation  by  trying  to  understand  other  people  and 
their  problems. 
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D.  Suggested  activities 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  foods  used  in  your  last  meal  which  came  from  other 
countries. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  articles  of  clothing  or  parts  of  clothing  that  came  from 
other  lands.  Make  a  similar  list  of  articles  in  your  home. 

3.  List  changes  which  would  take  place  if  trade  with  other  nations  was 
cut  off. 

4.  Debate:  Besolved,  That  the  United  States  should  join  the  League  of 
Nations. 

5.  Collect  cartoons  and  news  items  on  international  events. 

6.  Make  a  report  on: 

a.  The  World  Court 

b.  Ways  of  understanding  other  people 

c.  Hay's  Open  Door  policy  toward  China 

d.  Settling  disputes  by  arbitration 

7.  Through  the  Junior  Ked  Cross,  correspond  with  some  school  in  a  for- 
eign land. 

Additional  citizenship  studies 

1.  A  study  of  patriotism 

a.  Its  basis  and  meaning 

b.  Its  highest  expression  is  the  protection  and  support  of  the  institu- 
tions upon  which  our  government  depends  and  respect  for  the  flag. 
The  flag  is  the  emblem  of  those  institutions — home,  school,  church,, 
government — without  which  no  community  can  get  along. 

2.  The  study  of  the  flag 

a.  History  of  the  flag 

b.  Meaning  of  its  colors 

c.  Significance  of  the  flag 
Meaning  of  stars  and  stripes 

d.  Flag  salute 

e.  Flag  etiquette 

3.  Needs  of  America 

a.  Improved  productive  forces 

(1)  Better  farmers  and  more  skilled  laborers 

(2)  More  adequate  training  in  the  professions 

b.  Conservation  of  resources 

(1)  Forests,  soils,  minerals 

(2)  Human  beings  through  health,  care  of  children,  and  prevention 
of  accidents 

c.  The  practice  of  thrift 

(1)  Saving  food,  clothing,  time,  money,  bonds,  and  papers 

(2)  Care  of  public  property 

(3)  Care  of  buildings,  machinery,  fences,  yards 

d.  Better  citizens 

(1)  Who  obey  the  laws 

(2)  Who  vote  for  honest  and  efficient  men 

(3)  Who  serve  faithfully  when  elected  to  public  office 

(4)  Who  protect  public  property 

(5)  Who  will  stand  up  for  the  right  and  oppose  the  wrong 

(6)  Who  love  their  country  and  respect  the  flag 
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AMEEICA  FIEST 
"Not  merely  in  matters  material,  but  in  things  of  the  spirit. 
Not  merely  in  science,  inventions,  motors,  and  skyscrapers,  but  also 
in  ideals,  principles,  character. 

Not  merely  in  the  calm  assertion  of  rights,  but  in  the  glad  assump- 
tion of  duties. 

Not  flaunting  her  strength  as  a  giant,  but  bending  in  helpfulness 
over  a  sick  and  wounded  world  like  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Not  in  splendid  isolation,  but  in  courageous  cooperation. 
Not  in  pride,   arrogance,  and  disdain  of  other  races  and  peoples, 
but  in  sympathy,  love,  and  understanding. 

Not  in  treading  again  the  old,  worn,  bloody  pathway,  which  ends 
inevitably  in  chaos  and  disaster,  but  in  blazing  a  new  trail,  along 
which,  please  God,  other  nations  will  follow,  into  the  new  Jerusalem 
where  wars  shall  be  no  more. 
Some  day  some  nation  must  take  that  path — unless  we  are  to  lapse 
once  again  into  utter  barbarism — and  that  honor  I  covet  for  my  be- 
loved America.  And  so,  in  that  spirit  and  with  these  hopes,  I  say 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  America  First. ' ' — G.  Ashton  Oldham. 

VI.  Standards  of  Achievement 

1.  Appreciation  of  civic  virtures 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  needs  and  problems  of  own  community 

3.  Appreciation  of  the  problems  confronting  the  state  and  the  nation 

4.  Desire  to  accept  responsibilities  and  to  participate  in  duties  of  citizen- 
ship 

-5.  Desire  to  cooperate  with  his  associates 

<6.  Appreciation  of  wholesome  health  habits 

7.  Attitude  of  respect  for  law 

•8.  Eespect  for  the  rights  of  others  in  local,  state,  national,  and  world 

affairs 
9.  Habit  of  cooperation 

10.  Habit  of  reading  newspapers 

11.  Habit  of  responsibility 

12.  Knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen 

13.  Knowledge  of  the  main  features  of  the  local,  county,  state,  and  na- 
tional governments 

14.  Knowledge  of  the  elements  of  parliamentary  practice  and  how  to  par- 
ticipate in  meetings 

VII.  Standardized  Tests 

Brown-Woody  Civics  Test.  World  Book  Companv,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York 

Burton  Civics  Test.  Grades  V  to  IX.  Form  A  and  Form  B.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Hill's  Test  in  Civic  Information.  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois 

Hill's  Test  in  Civic  Attitudes.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom- 
ington, Illinois 

Hill  and  Wilson's  Test  in  Civic  Action.  Public  School  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Bloomington,  Illinois 
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Smith,  Your  Biggest  Job,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York  City 
Smith,   Jolly  Good  Times  at  School,    Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston 
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General  Suggestions 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

Believing  that  the  aims  in  arithmetic  are  not  only  computational  but  also 
informational  both  functions  have  been  emphasized  in  this  brief  course  of 
study.  Much  obsolete  and  socially  useless  material  has  been  eliminated. 
Because  arithmetic  is  the  indispensable,  basic  tool  by  which  all  quantitative 
relationships  in  ordinary  living  can  be  interpreted  and  satisfactorily  handled 
and  because  arithmetic  is  not  instinctive  but,  at  best,  a  difficult  subject  for 
children,  it  is  suggested  that  teachers  approach  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
with  as  much  knowledge  of  the  underlying  fundamental  principles  as  re- 
search has  contributed. 

The  learning  of  arithmetic  furnishes  an  opportunity  also  for  developing  some 
of  the  fundamental  phases  of  good  character  such  as  honesty,  persistence, 
self-reliance,  and  accuracy.  Arithmetic  holds  before  the  pupil  an  ideal  of 
truth,  fixed,  unalterable  and  dependable. 

II.  General  Objectives 

A.  To  develop  ease,  accuracy,  speed,  and  neatness  in  computation 

B.  To  give  such  mathematical  knowledge  as  an  intelligent  citizen  ought  to 
have  ready  for  instant  use 

C.  To  develop  habits  of  neatness,  accuracy,  logical  procedure,  perseverance, 
and  self-reliance 

D.  To  develop  the  ability  to  apply  mathematical  knowledge  to  real  situa- 
tions in  life 

III.  Text 

Standard  Service  Arithmetic,  by  Knight,  Studebaker  and  Buch,  for  grades 
three  to  eight,  inclusive,  is  the  adopted  basal  text.  Searchlight  Introductory 
Book  by  Buckingham  and  Osburn,  is  suggested  for  the  teachers  for  grades 
one  and  two. 

IV.  Time  Allotment,  Plans,  and  Schedule 

A.  Time 

There  should  be  one  long  period  daily  for  all  the  arithmetic  classes  during 
which  time  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  or  room  do  all  their  arithmetic. 
For  time  allotment  in  first  and  second  grades,  see  the  outline  for  these 
two  grades. 

B.  Plans 

There  is  such  a  wide  variance  in  enrollment  in  grades  and  classes,  not 
only  in  the  rural  schools  but  also  in  the  grade  school  systems,  that  it  has 
not  seemed  wise  to  confine  every  teacher  to  only  one  plan  for  conducting 
arithmetic  classes.  Three  plans  being  used  at  the  present  time  are  sug- 
gested. The  teacher  may  use  any  one  plan  or  combination  of  two  or 
three,  as  best  suits  her  needs. 
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1.  Plan  One — Class  and  study  plan 

The  program  for  each  grade  may  alternate  with  a  class  and  study 
period.  By  this  plan  there  would  be  a  recitation  every  other  day,  the 
teacher  devoting  the  class  time  of  these  days  to  developing  new  subject 
matter,  clearing  up  difficulties,  or  working  on  drills.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  there  would  be  no  recitation  for  this  class  but  the  time  would 
be  devoted  to  the  work  developed  the  previous  day.  With  the  wealth 
of  scientifically  prepared  self-help  materials  in  textbooks  this  plan 
can  easily  be  carried  out. 

2.  Plan  Two — The  individual  plan 

With  the  modern  textbooks  it  may  be  desirable  to  individualize  the 
work,  each  pupil  working  at  his  own  progress.  The  teacher  gives  a 
definite  assignment  of  enough  work  to  keep  each  pupil  busy  for  sev- 
eral days.  The  teacher  moves  about  the  room  supervising,  instruct- 
ing and  helping  each  pupil  as  he  needs  assistance.  Kecitations  are 
necessary  when  new  assignments  are  to  be  made  and  when  difficult 
problems  for  the  whole  class  arise.  This  plan  has  worked  more  success- 
fully in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

3.  Plan  Three — The  group  plan 

The  group  plan  in  its  main  features  is  similar  to  the  individual  plan, 
the  main  difference  being  that  the  teacher  works  with  groups  of  nearly 
equal  ability  rather  than  with  individuals.  Kecitations  are  conducted 
when  drill  work  is  to  be  continued,  new  work  presented,  or  difficulties 
explained.  Many  school  systems  are  using  with  success  the  group  plan. 

C.  Schedules 

The  texts  of  the  Standard  Service  Series  divide  the  work  for  the  year 
into  six  units.  A  " period' '  is  one-sixth  of  the  school  year.  Each  unit 
is  to  be  completed  in  a  period.  If  the  school  term  be  long  or  the  pupils 
far  advanced,  or  both,  a  wider  amount  of  work  in  each  unit  can  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  work  in  all  the  units  be  covered 
to  carry  out  the  plan  of  these  Arithmetics.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
minimum  amount  of  work  in  each  unit  be  covered  during  each  period. 
The  minimum  requirement  for  the  year  is  the  work  as  outlined  in  the 
Guide  Book  for  all  six  periods. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  leave  out  any  of  the  work,  the  Guide  Book  has 
designated  the  articles.  The  "A"  articles  are  those  to  be  left  out  first; 
the  "B"  articles  second,  and  the  "C"  articles  last  of  all.  The  Guide 
Book  does  not  lay  down  any  hard  or  fast  rules  in  regard  to  omitting  this 
work,  but  leaves  a  great  deal  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  Guide 
Book  does  make  it  very  plain  that  the  minimum  work  in  all  six  periods 
must  be  covered.  The  Guide  Book,  pp.  38-78,  gives  a  complete  outline  of 
this  discussion  on  Time  Schedules. 

V.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Preparation  for  procedure 

Arithmetic  is  not  instinctive.  It  is  a  comparatively  late  product  of  human 
thinking,  being  evolved  very  slowly  in  the  history  of  the  race.  The  num- 
ber system,  though  perfected,  is  very  complex  to  the  pupil  whose  powers 
of  thought  are  limited.  The  learning  of  arithmetic  is  a  difficult  process 
for  the  child. 

Before  organized  teaching  procedure  can  succeed  the  teacher  must  know 
the  objectives  or  the  end  to  be  accomplished;  the  attainments  that  must 
be  developed,  including  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  each  step  of  the 
process  and  the  pupils'  interests  and  abilities  which  embrace  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  level  where  teaching  a  process  must  begin.  The  following 
are  suggestions  to  the  teacher  to  attain  the  above  ends: 
1.  Kead  the  Teachers'  Guide  Book 
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2.  Become  familiar  with  the  author's  Standard  Service  "Way"  of  plan- 
ning the  text 

3.  Eead  the  General  Suggestions  and  Grade  Outline  in  the  Course  of  Study 

4.  Know  the  attainments  and  standards  of  skills  (if  standards  of  skills 
be  given)   for  the  previous  grade  and  the  grade  to  be  taught 

5.  Make  a  tabulation  of  all  new  topics  presented  for  the  year.  Under 
each  new  topic  indicate  the  articles  by  pages  which  give  problems, 
drills,  tests  and  activities  applying  to  the  new  work.  (The  table  of 
contents  and  index  will  aid  in  making  this  tabulation.  The  author 
presents  a  mass  of  problems,  drills,  tests,  etc.,  interspersed  among  the 
new  processes,  which  may  cause  the  pupil  to  become  lost  in  the  maze. 
This  tabulated  outline  of  the  new  work  will  assist  the  teacher  in 
checking  up  on  the  new  processes  as  they  appear  in  cycles  in  the  text.) 

6.  Eead  several  authorities  on  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
(See  Bibliography.) 

B.  Organization  of  procedure 

Any  effective  plan  must  provide  motivation,  presentation,  fixation,  and 
application.    Stated  in  simpler  terms  it  will  be:   provide  a  need,  teach, 
drill,  and  use.    Dr.  Kilpatrick  has  said  that  a  thing  is  not  learned  until 
the  learner  has  the  ability  to  use  it. 
1.  Motivation — Need 

The  effectiveness  of  teaching  is  largely  determined  by  the  pupil's  in- 
terest plus  his  effort.  The  teacher  should  seize  upon  the  need  already 
existing  for  the  knowledge  if  there  be  one;  if  not,  she  should  create 
the  need.  To  create  the  need  the  situation  should  be  natural  and  vivid 
to  the  pupil.  Correlated  activities  and  units  in  practical  situations  ap- 
propriate to  the  understanding  of  the  pupil  should  have  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  the  arithmetic  program. 

All  schools  have  an  abundance  of  opportunity  for  practical  problems. 
Below,  is  given  a  school  activity  (adapted  from  the  Kansas  City  proj- 
ect) including  practical  problems  for  all  eight  grades.  While  the 
smaller  schools  will  not  be  able  to  use  all  the  suggestions  they  are 
varied  enough  to  lend,  by  adaptation,  worthwhile  ideas  for  all  classes. 
Many  schools  give  an  annual  program  which  can  be  utilized  for  prac- 
tical problems  vital  to,  and  within  the  understanding  of,  the  pupils. 

Grade  One 

I.  Motivation  (Annual  Spring  Operetta) 

A.  Counting 

How  many  are  in  the  play  from  our  room?  Write  the  number.  (Count- 
ing). How  many  boys?  Write  the  number.  How  many  girls?  Write  the 
number.  How  many  tickets  shall  we  need  for  the  room?  Write  the 
number.  If  two  of  the  girls  are  sick  and  cannot  come,  how  many  tickets 
shall  we  need?  Write  the  number.  The  tickets  cost  10c  and  25c.  Write 
the  numbers  in  their  arithmetic  families. 

B.  Numbers  correlated  with  the  toy  orchestra 

Count  to  see  how  many  children  will  take  part  in  the  orchestra.    Write 

the  number  on  the  board.    Count  the  girls  that  will  take  part.    Count  the 

boys.    Write   the  numbers   on   the   board.    Count   the   number   of   chairs 

needed.  Write  the  number. 

These  children  will  play  with  the  rhythm  sticks.    Count  them.    How  many 

sticks  do  we  need  if  each  child  needs  two  sticks  to  play  with?    Write 

the  number.    (Count  by  2's).    How  many  sticks  are  needed  by  the  boys? 

By  the  girls?   (Count  by  2's.) 

Follow  the  same  plan  for  the  other  instruments  used. 
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C.  Addition  and  subtraction  facts 

The  easy  addition  facts  (whose  sums  do  not  exceed  ten)  and  correspond- 
ing subtraction  facts  may  be  worked  out  with  this  activity 

D.  One-step  story  problems 

How  many  tickets  will  your  family  need?  If  mother  and  two  older  sisters 
come,  how  many  tickets  will  your  family  need?  Ask  at  home  to  see  how 
many  tickets  are  needed.  Give  your  problem  to  the  class  next  day  to  see 
if  the  class  can  work  it. 

~E.  Time 

What  time  shall  we  practice?  Fix  the  time  on  the  clock  dial.  Count  by  5's. 
How  long  do  we  practice?  Fix  the  clock  dial.  How  many  days  until  the 
program?  (Count  the  calendar).  What  time  shall  the  program  begin? 
Fix  the  clock  dial. 

F.  Money  recognition 

Recognition  of  5c,  10c,  25e,  50c,  $1.  Children's  tickets  are  10c  each. 
How  much  money  must  your  mother  give  you  for  two  children's  tickets? 

Grade  Two 

A.  Problems 

In  Miss  NK's  room  there  are  38  children.  Twelve  are  in  the  chorus.  How 

many  are  not  in  the  chorus? 

Two  children  are  butterflies ;  three  are  fairies,  and  four  are  Robin  Hood 's 

men.  How  many  of  these  children  are  in  the  play?  When  the  butterflies 

practice,  how  many  children  are  left  in  Miss  NK's  room?  When  the  fairies 

practice?  When  the  Robin  Hood  men  practice? 

Henry  sold  12  tickets,  Mary  sold  6.  How  many  did  both  sell?  Dick  sold 

5  tickets,  Bob  sold  twice  as  many.  How  many  did  Bob  sell? 

The  cost  of  a  child's  ticket  is  10c.  How  many  pennies  is  that?  How  many 

nickels?   How  many  dimes? 

Helen  sells  three  children's  tickets.  How  much  money  does  she  have  for 

the  three  tickets? 

One  child's  ticket  is  10c.  Billy  brings  40c.  How  many  tickets  can  he  buy? 

An  adult's  ticket  is  25c.  What  is  the  cost  of  2?  What  is  the  cost  of  4? 

Grade  Three 

A.  Problems 

In  one  chorus  there  are  25  children  from  one  room  and  32  from  another 

room.  How  many  children  in  that  chorus? 

For  costumes  we  bought  48  packages  of  yellow  and  orange  paper  at  $.12 

a  package.  How  much  did  we  spend  for  paper? 

Silver  stars  were  $1.10  a  box.  We  bought  3  packages.  How  much  did  they 

cost? 

Wire  was  $.25  a  package.  We  bought  3  packages.  How  much  did  the  wire 

cost? 

One  yard  of  tarlatan  made  four  pairs  of  wings.  How  many  yards  must 

we  buy  to  make  20  pairs  of  wings? 

For  one  costume  we  used : 

2  packages  of  paper  at  $.12  a  package 

%  box  of  stars  at  $1.10  a  box 

2  wires  at  $.02  each 

%  yard  of  tarlatan  at  $.24  a  yard 

y2  yard  of  muslin  at  $.16  a  yard 

1  package  of  bronze  paper  at  $.25  a  package 

What  was  the  total  cost  of  each  costume? 
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One  chorus  went  to  the  auditorium  at  4  o'clock  to  practice.  They  worked 
20  minutes.  What  time  was  it  when  they  returned  to  the  room? 
Another  chorus  began  practice  at  4:30  o'clock  and  returned  at  5  o'clock. 
How  many  minutes  did  they  practice? 

At  10  cents  for  one  child's  ticket,  find  the  cost  of  six  tickets;  four  tickets 
John  gave  me  60  cents  which  was  the  money  he  had  received  for  tickets. 
How  many  had  he  sold?  How  many  adult  tickets  at  25  cents  had  he 
sold  if  he  gave  me  $1?  $2? 

Grade  Four 

A.  Problems 

If  $4.50  was  the  cost  of  36  packages  of  paper,  what  was  the  cost  of  one 

package? 

A  medium-sized  cape  requires  2%  yards  of  cambric  at  $.12 y2  a  yard  and 

two  packages  of  crepe  paper  at  $.12%  per  package.  How  much  did    the 

cambric  cost?  How  much  did  the  crepe  paper  cost?  What  was  the  total 

cost  of  one  cape?  What  was  the  cost  of  16  capes? 

The  larger  cape  required  3  yards  of  cambric  at  $.12 %  per  yard  and  two 

packages  of  crepe  paper  at  $.12%  a  package.  What  was  the  cost  of  this 

cape?  How  much  more  did  a  large  cape  cost  than  a  medium  sized  cape? 

After  completing  the  sample  cape,  it  was  found  that  2%  yards  of  cambric 

must  be  allowed  instead  of  2%  yards  as  planned.  How  much  more  cambric 

was  needed  for  one  cape?  For  16  capes? 

The  ice  cave  is  4  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor 

space  are  required  for  the  cave? 

The  marionettes  caused  the  following  expenses:  Find  the  total  cost 

%  yard  silk  at  $1.98  per  yard 

%  yard  silk  at  $1.50  per  yard 

Ys  yard  organdie  at  $1.25  per  yard 

%  yard  muslin  at  $.42  per  yard 

1  spool  thread  at  $.10 

1  spool  thread  at  $.12 

3  dolls  at  $.10  each 

1  can  paint  at  $.15 

How  many  pieces  of  cambric  72  inches  long  can  be  cut  from  a  bolt  of 

cambric  60  yards  long? 

How  much  change  will  Nina  receive  from  a  one-dollar  bill  if  her  costume 

cost  $.63? 

How  much  time  will  be  required  for  our  program  if  the  orchestra  is  to 

be    allowed    15    minutes;    the    Tom    Thumb    wedding    10    minutes;    the 

marionette  show  10  minutes;  and  the  operetta  55  minutes?  The  program 

begins  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. ;  what  will  be  the  time  when  it  is  finished? 

Grade  Five 

A.  Problems 

The  paper  for  18  butterfly  costumes  costs  $4.32 ;  the  material  for  wings, 

$1.25;  wire,  $2.05;  paste,  $.10;   and  costume  book,  $.10.  What  was  the 

total  cost  for  materials?  What  will  be  the  cost  of  one  costume? 

There  are  44  children  belonging  in  Miss  C's  room.  If  14  children  are  in 

the  operetta,  what  per  cent  of  the  children  are  in  the  operetta? 

If  one  child's  admission  is  $.10,  how  much  will  be  received   from  235 

children? 

If  one  adult  ticket  is  $.25  and  496  adults  attend,  how  much  money  will 

be  received? 
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The  enrollment  of  B.  school  is  813.  If  there  are  175  children  taking  par 
in  the  operetta,  what  per  cent  of  all  the  children  are  there  in  the  play? 
If  it  takes  2  hours  and  45  minutes  to  cut  and  sew  the  paper  for  a  butter 
fly  costume;  1  hour  and  12  minutes  to  make  a  pair  of  wings;  and  25 
minutes  to  ruffle  the  edges  of  the  paper,  how  long  will  it  take  to  finish 
one  costume? 

Grade  Six 

A.  Problems 

Make  out  a  bill  for  the  material  needed  to  build  the  marionette  theater: 

29  bd.  ft.  Yellow  Pine  @  $50.00      per  1,000  bd.  ft. 

%  lb.  nails  @         .14%  per  pound 

1  sheet  sand  paper  @         .12      per  sheet 

1  pt.  paint  @       3.26      per  gallon 

8  hr.  labor  @         .62%  per  hour 

1  yd.  poplin  @       1.25      per  yard 

1  yd.  fringe  @  .40      per  yard 

It  requires  1%  yards  of  satinette  for  each  of  16  girls  and  50  inches  fo 

each  of  4  girls.  How  much  satinette  must  be  bought  for  the  20  costumes' 

Find  cost  of  lumber  for  marionette  stage: 

1  piece    I"x9"xl4'  F.  A.  S.  Yellow  Poplar  @  $225  per  M. 
5  pieces  I"x4"xl0'  Yellow  Pine  @       60  per  M. 

2  pieces  I"x6"xl2'  Cypress  @       85  per  M. 

Grade  Seven 

A.  Problems 

One  scarf   requires   3   yards   of   cheesecloth.   How   many   yards  must   b 

bought  for  19  scarfs?  If  cheesecloth  is  $.10  a  yard,  which  is  cheaper  (a 

to  buy  at  $.10  a  yard  or    (b)   to  buy  a  60-yard  bolt  and  receive  10^ 

discount? 

If  satinette  sells  for  $.20  a  yard  and  Miss  C  pays  $5  for  27%  yards 

what  per  cent  discount  does  she  receive? 

Miss  E  bought  36  packages   of  crepe  paper  for  $4.50.   This  was   10^ 

less  than  the  regular  price.  What  was  the  regular  price  per  package? 

Miss  C  bought  110  yards  of  cambric  at  a  discount  of  2%  and  saved  $4.40 

What  was  the  regular  price  per  yard?  What  did  she  pay  for  one  yard? 

Grade  Eight 

A.  Problems 

If  the  clowns  in  the  operetta  needed  three  balls  18  inches  in  diameter 

what  would  cretonne  cost  to  cover  these  balls  at  45  cents  per  yard?  Ther 

was  an  estimated  waste  of  1/5  in  cutting  the  cretonne  for  covers  for  th 

balls. 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  operetta  were  to  be  used  to   buy  playgrounc 

equipment.  The  merry  whirl  that  was  to  be  purchased  cost  $250  with 

discount  of  10%  and  15%.  What  did  the  merry  whirl  cost  the  school? 

II.  Presentation — Teach 

A.  Inventory 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  teacher  acquaint  herself  with  the  dis 
tinctive  plan  set  up  by  the  Standard  Service  Series  to  take  inventory  o: 
the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  preceding  work.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
semester's  work  there  are  carefully  constructed,  compact,   standardized 
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and  informal  tests  covering  the  essentials  of  the  preceding  grade  or 
grades.  There  are  standards  set  indicating  to  what  degree  of  perfection 
the  skill  should  be  mastered  before  giving  self-help  practice  lessons,  if 
the  pupil  needs  remedial  work.  These  tests  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  rapid  drills  and  chapter  summaries. 

B.  Vocabulary 

Vocabulary  difficulties  should  not  be  underestimated.  They  are  very 
real  difficulties.  Arithmetic  like  all  other  subjects  has  its  own  peculiar 
vocabulary.  It  not  only  uses  special  word  forms  but  it  also  uses  common 
forms  with  special  meanings,  as  "at"  for  price;  " times"  in  multipli- 
cation; "answer"  for  the  final  result;  "foot"  and  "pound"  in  measure- 
ments. The  technical,  semi-technical  and  non-technical  vocabulary  must 
be  understood.  In  problem  solving,  difficulties  are  often  traced  to  in- 
accurate grade  placement  of  words,  and  lack  of  understanding  of  technical 
and  semi-technical  terms.  Often  there  is  a  lack  of  an  understanding  of 
quantitative  relations.  One  must  not  only  know  meanings  of  terms  but 
the  relations  existing  between  them,  such  as  income,  expenditure,  amount 
saved,  cost,  loss  or  gain,  and  selling  price.  Clear  away  all  vocabulary 
difficulties. 

C.  New  material 

Present  clear  illustrations  of  the  principle.  Present  only  one  difficulty 
at  a  time.  Do  not  overestimate  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  The  plan  of 
teaching  only  one  difficulty  at  a  time  and  then  drilling  upon  it  until 
there  is  thorough  mastery  is  the  very  essence  of  good  teaching.  Attempt 
to  get  the  correct  response  at  the  first  trial.  No  response  or  bond  should 
be  formed  which  must  be  broken  at  a  later  time. 

Enough  experience  must  be  given  with  later  fundamental  operations  to 
overcome  the  influence  of  habits  formed  with  previous  knowledge  and 
skills.  As  an  illustration  of  this:  the  habits  established  in  division  of 
whole  numbers  sometimes  interfere  when  division  of  fractions  and  deci- 
mals is  taught.  In  whole  numbers  the  divisor  is  always  less  than  the 
dividend.  In  fractions  and  decimals  this  is  not  true.  A  class  was  given 
this  problem,  practically  all  worked  it  incorrectly:  Eighteen  boys  earned 
$9,  how  much  did  each  boy  earn? 

III.  Fixation—Drill 

Arithmetic  is  a  tool  subject  involving  the  mastery  of  knowledge  and  skills 
to  the  extent  that  they  become  automatic,  in  order  that  the  real  problems  of 
life  may  be  solved  quickly  and  accurately. 

A.  Osburn  gives  the  following  steps  to  make  skills  automatic: 

1.  Get  the  pupil  to  want  to  form  the  habit 

2.  See  that  the  pupil  knows  just  what  he  has  to  do 

3.  Practice  the  new  elements  frequently   and  persistently,   but  in  short 
practice  periods 

4.  Avoid  wrong  responses 

5.  Keward  the  right  sort  of  practice  in  a  suitable  manner 

6.  Use    inventory    tests    frequently    to    discover    what    the    children    are 
forgetting 

7.  Do  not  over-emphasize  speed  at  the  expense  of  accuracy 

B.  Combinations 

If  mechanical  processes  are  to  become  automatic  it  is  important  that  the 
combinations  be  taught  systematically.  For  this  reason  it  is  important 
that  the  teacher  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  vastness  of  the 
combinations  that  a  pupil  may  encounter  in  solving  simple  calculation 
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in  the  fundamental  operations.  After  the  teacher  has  a  thorough  under- 
standing   of   these   combinations   she    should   teach   them   in   a   logically 
systematic    and    scientific    way.    Eead    Buckingham-Osburn    Searchlight 
Arithmetic,  Introductory  Book,  which  is  an  exhaustive  and  very  complete 
discussion  of  the  combinations  encountered  in  the  fundamental  operations. 
Osburn  says :  '  *  In  the  past  we  have  emphasized  only  the  forty-five  princi- 
pal combinations.  Since  there  are  four  fundamental  processes  it  follows 
that  there  were  under  this  theory  only  180  in  all.  But  a  child  who  has  a 
real  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  will  need  to  know  at  least  the  following : 
100  combinations  in  simple  addition 
755  combinations  in  simple  decade  addition 
100  combinations  in  simple  subtraction 
175  combinations  in  the  subtractions  in  short  division 
100  combinations  in  multiplication 
450  combinations  in  short  division 
Total — 1680  combinations. !  * 

In  short,  we  have  been  teaching  180  combinations  and  expecting  the 
child  to  know  1680.  When  one  stops  to  realize  that  a  pupil  may  encounter 
many  of  these  combinations  when  working  problems  in  long  division  he 
begins  to  realize  the  importance  of  having  a  scientific  understanding  of 
the  combinations  and  the  necessity  of  teaching  them  systematically. 

Drills,  informal  tests  and  other  checking  devices 

The  Standard  Service  Texts  give  an  abundance  of  drill  material.  This 
material  is  for  two  purposes;  to  build  skills  and  to  maintain  skills.  Each 
kind  of  drill  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  intended. 

1.  Teach  new  skills 

After  each  new  process  is  presented  the  text  follows  this  presentation 
with  ample  drill  material  to  accomplish  the  teaching  job.  For  example, 
' '  Adding  by  Endings ' '  is  introduced  on  page  56,  Standard  Service 
Book  Three;  drills  to  build  this  skill  follow  on  page  57.  These  drills 
are  presented  in  order  of  difficulty. 

2.  Maintain  skills 

The  text  offers  the  following  kinds  of  drills  to  maintain  skills: 
Bapid  drills  (oral  or  written)  8Q 
Chapter  summaries  (oral  or  written)  49 
Self -testing  drills  (written)  175 

3.  Remedial  measures: 

a.  Diagnose  difficulties  for  mechanical  process  and  problem  solving 

b.  Group  class  and  individual  standing  and  tabulate  individual  diffi- 
culties 

c.  Administer  self-help  practice  lesson 

4.  Dr.  F.  B.  Knight  in  the  Fourth  Yearbook  gives  these  eight  specifica- 
tions to  maintain  acquired  skill: 

a.  Drill  should  be  on  the  entire  process 

b.  Drill  should  come  frequently  and  in  small  amounts 

c.  Each  drill  unit  should  be  a  mixed  drill 

d.  Drills  should  have  time  limits 

e.  Drills  should  have  accuracy  standards 

f.  Examples  in  a  unit  of  drill  should  be  in  order  of  difficulty 

g.  Drill  units  should  include  the  verbal  problems 
h.  Drills  should  facilitate  diagnosis 
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D.  Games 

Games  are  a  means  to  motivate  the  work.  While  some  games  are  of  much 
more  value  than  others  for  building  and  maintaining  skills,  nevertheless, 
if  a  game  has  made  the  number  lesson  more  interesting  and  pleasurable 
it  has  made  a  worthwhile  contribution. 
1.  Characteristics  of  a  good  game: 

a.  Should  generally  involve  every  member  of  the  class  for  almost  all  of 
the  time 

b.  Should  make  the  child  feel  the  need  for  knowing  the  number  facts 
required  to  play  the  game 

c.  Should  involve  no  waste  of  time 

d.  Should  cause  no  great  commotion 

e.  Should  not  eliminate  the  slow  pupil 

f .  Should  add  pleasure  and  interest  to  class  work 

At  the  very  best  the  development  and  mastery  of  certain  arithmetical  knowl- 
edge and  skill  is  a  slow  process,  covering  a  period  of  years.  Because  it  is  a 
difficult  task  there  is  all  the  more  reason  it  should  be  attacked  from  a  scien- 
tific viewpoint  and  with  as  much  understanding  as  objective  data  has 
produced. 

IV.  Application — Use 

A.  Problem  solving 

After  all,  the  ultimate  end  to  be  attained  in  arithmetic  is  the  ability  to 
solve  problems  that  are  to  be  met  in  life  situations.  The  mechanical 
processes  are  very  necessary  but  they  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.  De- 
velopment of  mechanical  skills  should  be  followed  as  soon  as  possible  by 
practical  application  in  problem  solving. 

In  teaching  problem  solving  the  teacher  must  know  the  factors  that 
govern  this  ability  and  also  the  specific  abilities  that  are  essential.  The 
absence  of  any  factor  or  the  lack  of  any  specific  ability  may  prove  to  be 
the  cause  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  These  five  outstanding 
factors  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  problem 

Good  problems  must  have  an  element  of  reality;  they  must  interest  the 
pupil  by  involving  the  pupil's  experience;  they  should  be  stated  in 
language  that  appeals  to  the  pupil.  The  arithmetic  in  school  should  set 
problems  which  life  now  and  later  will  set. 

2.  The  pupil 

The  individual  differences  in  pupils  must  be  considered.  Uniform 
assignment  in  problem  solving  is  not  advisable.  The  number  or  diffi- 
culty of  problems  set  for  the  average  pupil  will  not  challenge  the 
ability  of  the  above-average  pupil  and  will  be  too  difficult  for  the 
slower  members  of  the  class. 

3.  Lack  of  silent  reading  ability 

The  lack  of  silent  reading  ability  has  proved  one  of  the  outstanding 
problem  solving  difficulties.  Emphasize  this  factor  in  all  grades,  es- 
pecially the  third  grade. 

4.  Skill  in  fundamental  operations 

Inaccuracy  and  lack  of  easy  manipulation  of  the  mechanical  processes 
have  proved  to  be  an  outstanding  difficulty.  If  a  pupil  must  labor 
with  the  mechanical  process  there  is  small  reason  to  presuppose  he 
will  progress  far  with  the  added  burden  of  reflective  thinking  re- 
quired for  problem  solving. 
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5.  Arithmetical  vocabulary 

Clear  away  the  vocabulary  difficulties  by  making  clear  the  technical, 
semi-technical  terms,  signs,  and  symbols.  Make  clear  the  relation  be- 
tween arithmetical  terms,  as  the  relation  existing  among  the  terms, 
rate,  interest,  time,  principal  and  amount. 

B.  Specific  abilities  essential  to  problem  solving  which  must  be  developed: 

1.  Ability  to  state  what  is  to  be  found 

2.  Ability  to  determine  the  facts  given  in  the  problem 

3.  Ability  to  identify  the  correct  process  or  processes 

4.  Ability  to  see  relationship  between  steps 

5.  Ability  to  estimate  results 

6.  Ability  to  do  the  fundamental  operations 

7.  Ability  to  verify  results 
While  training  is  needed  in  every  one  of  the  above  phases,  from  tests 
and  checks  that  have  been  made  it  is  revealed  that  the  two  most  often 
found  difficult  are  estimating  a  reasonable  answer  and  naming  the 
facts  given  in  a  problem. 

C.  A  procedure  to  guide  pupils  in  orderly  thinking  includes  these  steps: 

1.  Eeading  with  comprehension 

a.  Determining  what  is  to  be  found 

b.  Determining  what  is  given 

2.  Planning  the  solution 

3.  Estimating  a  reasonable  answer 

4.  Solving  the  problem 

5.  Checking  the  results  and  making  comparison  with  the  estimated  answer 

D.  Written  work 

The  written  work  should  be  neat  and  accurate.  It  should  be  simple  and 
brief,  emphasizing  the  essentials.  The  pupil  should  write  the  names  of  the 
partial  as  well  as  the  final  result  as  he  proceeds  through  the  process. 
This  will  aid  in  straight  thinking  and  checking.  Do  not  make  the  written 
analysis  so  long  and  complicated  that  it  will  be  an  added  difficulty  to 
problem  solving. 

E.  Eemedial  work 

1.  Often  pupils  are  making  errors  in  mechanical  processes  as  well  as 
problem  solving.  Teachers  are  sometimes  unable  to  locate  the  exact 
difficulty.  Kellom  gives  the  following  guiding  principles  to  locate 
errors  in  mechanical  processes : 

a.  General  difficulties 
Study  the  papers  of  the  poorest  pupils 
Find  out  by  oral  testing  how  each  pupil  does  his  work 
Determine  from  the  above  the  kind  of  material  to  be  presented 

b.  Errors  in  addition  of  whole  numbers 
Lack  of  mastery  of  the  combinations 
Using  the  wrong  process 
Misinterpreting  signs 
Errors  in  carrying:  Carrying  is  a  very  difficult  process  and  accounts 
for  a  large  number  of  errors  in  the  lower  grades 

Numbers  not  placed  directly  under  one  another 

Not  adding  up  or  down  consecutively:    The  pupil  may  try  to  use 

convenient  combinations  by  jumping  about 

Counting  to  secure  results 

Breaking  up  integers 

Adding  by  tens  or  any  other  easy  combination 
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c.  Errors  in  subtraction  of  whole  numbers 
Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  combinations 
Taking  the  upper  from  the  lower  numbers 
Borrowing  difficulties 

Zero  difficulties 

Eoundabout  methods 

Adding  instead  of  subtracting 

Counting 

Splitting  up  of  numbers 

d.  Errors  in  multiplication  of  whole  numbers 
Lack  of  knowledge  of  multiplication  facts 
Not  knowing  how  to  proceed 

Carrying  difficulties 

Incorrect  placement  of  partial  products 

Wrong  process 

Errors  in  carrying 

Zero  difficulties 

Counting 

e.  Errors  in  the  division  of  whole  numbers 
Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  combinations 
Failure  to  carry  correctly  in  multiplying 
Errors  in  subtraction 

Errors  in  estimating  quotient 

Zero  difficulties,  especially  the  omission  of  the  final  or  intermediate 

zero  in  quotient 

Failure  to  place  the  quotient  correctly 

Work  incomplete 

Counting 

f.  Errors  in  the  addition  of  fractions 

Lack  of  comprehension  of  the  process  involved;  such  as  adding  the 

denominators  and  the  numerators:   2/3+3/4=5/7 

Difficulty  in  reducing  to  lower  terms 

Difficulty  with  improper  fractions 

Difficulty  in  changing  to  common  denominator 

g.  Errors  in  the  subtraction  of  fractions  due  to 
Difficulty  with  borrowing 

Lack  of  comprehension  of  the  process  involved 

Use  of  the  wrong  process 

Difficulty  in  changing  to  common  denominator 
h.  Errors  in  the  multiplication  of  fractions  due  to 

Errors  in  computation 

Lack  of  comprehension  of  process  involved 

Difficulty  in  reducing  to  lowest  terms 

Difficulty  in  changing  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers 
i.   Errors  in  the  division  of  fractions 

Use  of  wrong  process 

Errors  in  computation 

Lack  of  comprehension  of  the  process  involved 

Difficulty  in  reducing  to  lowest  terms 

Difficulty  in  changing  mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions 
2.  G.  O.  Banting  gives  the  following  guiding  principles  for  locating  of 
errors  in  problem  solving: 

a.  Failure  to  comprehend  the  problem  in  whole  or  in  part 

b.  Lack  of  ability  to  perform  accurately  and  readily  the  fundamental  operations 

c.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  facts  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  problem   (the  table 
cf  weights  and  measures) 

d.  Lack  of  ability  to  identify  the  proper  process  or  processes  with  the  situations 
indicated  in  the  problem 
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e.  Lack    of    sufficient    interest    in    the    problem    to    inspire    the    required    mental, 
effort 

f.  Failure  to  form  the  habit  of  verifying  the  results 

g.  The  habit  of  focusing  the   attention   upon   the   numbers   and  being   guided   by 
them  instead  of  by  the  condition  of  the  problem 

h.  Confusion  due  to  large  numbers 

i.    Kabit  of  being  guided  by  some  verbal  sign  instead  of  making  an  analysis  of 

the  problem 
j.  Lack  of  ability  and  care  to  properly  arrange  written  work  in  orderly,  logical 

form 
k.  Failure    to    recognize   the    mathematical    similarity    to    type    problems    because 

of  some  unusual  situation  in  the  problem  in  question 
i.    Lack  of  ability  to  understand  quantitative  relations,  such  as 

(1)  Cost,  loss  or  gain,  selling  price 

(2)  Time,   rate,   distance 

m.  Problem  requiring  exertion  beyond  pupil's  span  of  attention 
n.  Inability  to  do  reflective  thinking 

V.  Activities 

It  is  highly  important  that  an  intensive  drive  be  kept  up  through  the  grades, 
to  increase  the  ability  to  solve  worthwhile  and  interesting  problems  found 
in  common  practical  everyday  situations.  Many  problems  in  arithmetic  texts 
are  impractical  and  worthless  to  the  average  person.  Such  problems  should 
be  omitted.  Others  should  be  substituted  in  their  places.  For  this  reason 
there  should  be  an  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  to  seize 
upon  the  opportunities  furnished  by  the  school,  the  community  and  every- 
day reading,  that  may  develop  activities  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
problems  to  be  solved. 

VI.  Standard  Tests 

A.  Uses 

From  the  use  of  standard  tests  it  may  be  known  whether  or  not  the 
school  system,  as  a  whole,  the  separate  buildings  or  rooms,  or  the  indi- 
vidual pupils,  are  making  the  progress  in  arithmetic  considered  standard, 
the  nation  over.  Standard  tests  may  be  used  to  discover  the  power  of 
the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  particular  strength  and  weaknesses  of  the 
individuals;  they  may  aid  in  classifying  children.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  standard  tests  are  not  the  end;  they  are  the  means  to 
end  and  should  be  followed  by  a  diagnosis  of  difficulty  and  a  remedial 
instruction  program. 

B.  Kinds  of  standard  tests 
Diagnosis 

Tests  in  fundamentals  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions 
Tests  in  reasoning  (problem  solving) 
1.  Diagnosis 

a.  Buswell-John  Diagnostic  Tests  for  Fundamental  Processes  in  Arith- 
metic  (individual  tests) 

Each  of  the  four  pages  of  this  test  covers  one  of  the  four  funda- 
mental operations  and  contains  examples  ranging  in  difficulty  from 
very  easy  to  as  hard  as  should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  grades 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

b.  Compass  Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arithmetic  (group  tests) 

These  tests  are  probably  the  most  complete  series  of  achievement 
tests  as  distinguished  from  practice  tests,  in  arithmetic 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  625  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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e.  Monroe  Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arithmetic  (group  tests) 

Parts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  The  first  two  parts  deal  with  integers  and 
are  intended  for  Grades  4  to  8  and  5  to  8,  respectively;  the  third, 
with  common  fractions  for  Grades  6  to  8;  and  the  last,  with  deci- 
mals, also  for  Grades  6  to  8 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

d.  Spencer  Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arithmetic 

Tests  I,  II,  and  III;  Forms  A  and  B  of  each.  Test  I  is  for  Grades 
3  and  4;  Test  II  for  Grades  5  and  6;  Test  III  for  7  and  8.  The 
first  consists  of  the  examples  in  the  four  fundamentals  and  easy 
problems  in  denominate  numbers ;  the  second,  the  same  and  common 
and  decimal  fractions;  the  third  includes  problems  in  percentage, 
mensuration,  ratio  and  proportion,  and  written  problems  without 
numbers. 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Eesearch,  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,   Ohio 

2.  Tests  in  fundamentals  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions 

a.  Courtis  Eesearch  Tests  in  Arithmetic,  Series  B 

This  is  the  well-known  series  of  Courtis  Arithmetic  Tests  for  use 
in  Grades  4  to  8  and  has  undoubtedly  received  the  widest  use  of 
any  test  in  this  subject.  Each  of  the  four  sub-tests  contains  twenty- 
four  uniform  examples  in  one  of  the  four  fundamentals 
Courtis  Standard  Tests,  1807  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit 

b.  Monroe  General  Survey  Scales  in  Arithmetic 

Scale  I  is  for  Grades  3,  4,  and  5,  and  III  for  6,  7,  and  8.  The  former 

deals  with  integers  alone,  whereas,  the  latter  includes  common  and 

decimal  fractions  also.  Each  scale  consists  of  several  sub-tests,  but 

is   not    recommended   that   they   be   used   for    diagnostic    purposes. 

These   scales    are    among   the   two    or    three   most   widely    used    in 

Arithmetic 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

c.  Woody-McCall  Mixed  Fundamentals  in  Arithmetic 

This  is  a  special  arrangement  of  the  Woody  Arithmetic  Scales  made 
by  McCall.  Each  form  includes  examples  in  all  four  fundamentals. 
Therefore,  these  are  suitable  for  brief  general  survey  purposes, 
as  the  Woody  scales  are  not 

3.  Eeasoning 

a.  Buckingham  Scales  for  Problems  in  Arithmetic 

The  three  divisions  are  respectively  for  Grades  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  and 
7  and  8.  The  use  of  the  scale  has  shown  that  the  scores  yielded  by 
the  different  divisions  are  not  strictly  comparable 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

b.  Monroe  Standardized  Eeasoning  Tests  in  Arithmetic 

Test  I  is  for  Grade  4  and  5 ;  II  for  6  and  7 ;  and  III  for  8.  These 
tests  are  unique  in  that  they  yield  separate  scores  for  correctness 
of  principle  and  of  answer.  The  scores  yielded  by  the  three  tests 
are  not  comparable 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

c.  Otis  Arithmetic  Eeasoning  Test 

This  Test  5  of  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale,  Advanced  Exam- 
ination, is  printed  separately.  It  contains  written  problems  and  is 
suitable  for  use  in  Grade  4  and  above 
World  Book  Co.,  2126  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago 
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d.  Stone  Seasoning  Test 

The  first  form  of  this  test  is  generally  considered  the  first  really 
standardized  test  in  any  school  subject.  It  was  originally  intended 
for  use  in  Grade  6  only,  but  may  also  be  used  in  Grades  5,  7,  and  8. 
It  probably  should  not  be  ranked  among  the  best  tests  on  written 
problems,  but  is  listed  here  largely  because  for  some  years  it  was 
practically  the  only  test  in  this  field  and,  therefore,  has  been  widely 
used 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York 
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Grade  One 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

There  should  be  no  formal  arithmetic  program  in  the  first  grade;  however, 
in  an  informal  way  the  first  grade  pupil  should  be  introduced  through  the 
work  done  in  reading,  language  and  seat  work,  to  some  experiences  in 
numbers.  The  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  plan  to  introduce  these 
experiences  as  definitely  as  she  plans  for  her  other  activities.  During  the 
first  semester  the  first  grade  will  have  no  class  period  designated  as 
numbers ;  during  the  second  semester  of  the  grade  there  should  be  a  definite 
class  period  designated  as  such,  at  which  time  the  teacher  makes  a  definite 
check-up  of  the  work  presented  in  first  grade  in  arithmetic. 
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II.  General  Objectives 

A.  To  develop  an  interest  in  numbers 

B.  To  gain  the  correct  idea  of  numbers  through  manipulation,  experience, 
games,  devices  and  other  activities 

G.   To  develop  some  ability  to  express  number  ideas  by  using  the  correct 
vocabulary 

III.  Text 

No  text  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  should  have  several  books 
of  reference  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Primary  Numbers.  She  should  also 
have  books  of  Suggested  Activities  and  Games.  See  bibliography. 

IV.  Attainments 

It  has  not  seemed  advisable  to  set  any  hard  or  fast  rules  in  regard  to  how 
much  time  should  be  put  on  numbers  or  the  attainments  in  this  subject  in 
the  first  grade.  The  policy  of  school  systems  differs. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence's  Fourth  Yearbook  states  that  the  avail- 
able data  relative  to  the  question,  "When  Shall  Formal  Arithmetic  Begin?" 
is  not  complete.  The  conclusions  point  to  the  desirability  of  more  careful 
attention  to  reading  ability  and  the  entire  omission  of  formal  number  work, 
except  for  counting,  from  the  first  grade.  By  some,  the  statement  of  the 
Yearbook  is  considered  authentic. 

The  term,  "formal  arithmetic",  as  here  defined  means  formal  drill  work 
and  a  definite  attempt  to  teach  for  automatic  reproduction  of  the  number 
combinations  in  the  fundamental  processes.  However,  since  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement in  regard  to  first  grade  attainments,  the  amount  of  arithmetic 
to  be  completed  may  be  determined  by  the  policy  of  the  school  system,  the 
judgment  of  the  County  and  City  Superintendent  and  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  first  grade  pupils. 

A.  The  first  half-year 

Attainments  should  be  reasonable  for  the  average  group.  A  pupil  should 
be  able  to: 

1.  Begin  to  have  a  quantitative  vocabulary  (size,  order,  direction,  form, 
time,  weight,  cost,  price,  distance) 

2.  Count  to  20  and  beyond  if  a  need  arises  in  school  activities 

3.  Eecognize  group  of  1,  2,  and  3  objects  in  any  arrangement 

4.  Write  the  figures  to  10 

5.  Use  measures  as  required  in  school  activities 

6.  Have  some  ability  to  read  numbers  to  find  places  in  books,  and  follow 
directions  in  construction  work 

B.  Second  half-year 

1.  Increase  ability  to  use  quantitative  vocabulary  (size,  order,  direction, 
form,  time,  weight,  cost,  price,  distance) 

2.  Count  by  rote,  read  and  write  numbers  to  100 

3.  Count  objectively  to  20 

4.  Count  by  2  >s  to  20 ;  5  's  to  50 ;  and  by  10  's  to  100 

5.  Eecognize  groups  of  1,  2  and  3  objects  in  any  arrangement;  recognize 
groups  of  4,  5  and  6  objects  in  standard  (dots  or  domino)  arrangement 

6.  Know  and  use  the  inch,  foot,  pound,  dozen,  quart,  pint,  half  pint 

7.  Know  the  coins  up  to  one  dollar 

8.  Know  the  fractional  terms,  half,  one-half,  or  "% 

9.  If  formal  arithmetic  is  introduced,  know  the  addition  facts  with  sums 
less  than  10,  and  the  corresponding  subtraction  facts 

10.  Eecognize  +,  — ,  and  = 
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V.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Eead  General  Suggestions  in  Course  of  Study 

B.  Vocabulary 

Take  frequent  opportunity  to  use  and  have  pupils  use  quantitative  and 
other  arithmetical  terms  to  enlarge  their  number  vocabulary,  such  as: 

1.  Size  and  indefinite  number 

Large,  small,  long,  wide,  narrow,  many,  all,  none,  too  long,  short, 
heavy,  coarse,  few,  large,  largest,  smaller,  smallest,  longer,  longest, 
not  large  enough,  etc. 

2.  Order 

First,  last,  middle,  the  one  before,  the  one  behind,  the  next  to  the  last 

3.  Direction 

Up,  down,  in,  out,  high,  low,  higher,  in  front,  left,  right,  north,  south, 
east,  west 

4.  Form 

Square,  circle,  straight,  crooked,  round 

5.  Activity   for  vocabulary — conversation   about  the   farm   scene   on   the 
sand  table 

Our  house  is  smaller  than  the  barn.  We  have  made  our  cows  too  tall. 
They  are  taller  than  the  horses.  Our  pasture  is  larger  than  the  yard 
around  the  house.  The  pasture  is  too  small  for  the  sheep  to  graze  in. 
We  have  only  a  few  sheep.  We  have  many  turkeys.  Our  turkeys  weigh 
more  than  our  hens.  Our  pigs  will  eat  all  of  the  corn.  The  house  is  in 
front  of  the  barn.  The  barn  is  at  the  bach.  The  pump  is  beside  the 
tall  tree. 

C.  Counting 

1.  By  rote 

a.  For  the  fun  of  it 

b.  To  mark  off  time,  as  when  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  counts  to  certain 
numbers,  10,  20,  50,  to  measure  off  time  in  playing  games,  timing 
drills  or  doing  other  things 

c.  In  number  rhymes  and  drills 

2.  Objectively 

a.  Counting  the  boys  and  girls  in  each  row 

b.  Counting  windows  and  the  objects  in  the  room 

c.  Counting  and  observing  tap,  bell,  or  other  number  signals 

d.  Counting  how  many  chickens,  birds  or  houses  in  the  picture 

e.  Telling  how  many  cars,  wagons,  horses  a  child  saw 

f.  Counting  in  distributing  paper,  crayons,  pencils,  scissors 

g.  Find  the  number  of  times  certain  words  or  letters  appear 
h.  Counting  cards  won  in  flash  card  drills 

3.  By  2  's,  5  's  and  10  's 

a.  Counting  by  2's  may  be  used  when  pupils  or  objects  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  as  in  counting  rubbers,  mittens,  eyes,  ears,  feet  and  hands. 
It  may  also  be  used  to  save  time. 

b.  Counting  by  5  's  and  10  's  is  used  principally  when  counting  nickels 
or  dimes,  or  when  counting  bundles  or  stacks  or  groups  of  objects 
so  arranged 

c.  Counting  by  2  's,  5  's  and  10  's  may  also  be  done  by  rote  in  the 
same  way  as  when  counting  by  ones  by  rote 
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D.  Grouping  objects 

Eecognition  of  number  groups  is  important.  Pupils  should  acquire  the 
ability  to  recognize  groups  of  2,  3  and  4  objects,  in  any  arrangement, 
without  counting.  They  should  acquire  the  ability  to  recognize  groups 
of  5  and  6  objects  in  standard  (domino)  arrangement.  Utilize  frequent 
opportunities  to  assist  pupils  in  doing  this.  Words  on  the  board,  pencils, 
erasers,  books,  legs  on  chairs  and  tables,  blocks,  beads,  are  illustrations. 

E.  Beading  numbers 

Utilize  opportunities  to  have  children  read: 

1.  Page  numbers  in  books 

2.  Dates  marked  off  on  the  calendar 

3.  Prices  of  articles  in  a  play  or  real  store 

4.  Numbers  on  tags  when  playing  games  or  when  lots  are  drawn 

5.  Page  assignments  written  on  the  board 

6.  Numbers  on  board,  placed  there  for  drill  in  reading  numbers 

F.  Writing  numbers 

Aim  for  neatness  and  accuracy  of  form.  Begin  with  1,  4  and  7,  which 
are  perhaps  the  easiest;  the  next  groups  might  be  0,  9,  6  and  5;  then  3, 
2  and  8. 

1.  Copy  from  blackboard 

2.  Write  on  blackboard  from  dictation 

3.  Incidental  writing  of  numbers  needed  for  tags,  prices,  pages  of  booklet 

G.  Number  Concepts 

Use  as  many  means  as  possible  to  give  numbers  meaning.  This  is  im- 
portant. Give  each  number  a  vivid  personality.  Suggestions  by  which 
this  may  be  done: 

1.  The  teacher  writes  the  number  on  the  board 

2.  Pupils  respond  by  clapping,  taking  steps,  tapping,  holding  up  correct 
number  of  pencils  or  crayons 

3.  Pupil  counts  as  far  as  the  number 

4.  Pupil  tells  the  number  just  before  or  just  after  the  number.  Give 
sufficient  attention  to  1  and  7 ;  3  and  8 ;  8  and  0 ;  so  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion 

5.  The  teacher  may  write  several  figures  on  the  board,  as  4,  7,  7,  1,  9, 
10,  2.  The  pupil  may  be  asked  to  find  the  smallest  one ;  the  one  after 
7 ;  the  one  before  8 ;  the  one  after  3 ;  the  one  between  1  and  3 

H.  Measurements 

Teach  through  active  use  or  play  activities : 

1.  Distance.  The  inch,  and  foot  in  such  activities  as  drawing,  construction 
and  measuring 

2.  Weight.    The  pound  in  weighing  and  buying 

3.  Things.  The  dozen  in  gathering,  buying  and  selling  eggs,  fruit,  and 
other  items 

4.  Liquid.  The  quart,  pint,  half  pint,  with  reference  to  milk  and  water 
and  other  things  so  measured 

5.  Money.    Teach  the  use  of: 

The  penny,  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half  dollar,   dollar,  in  buying,  sell- 
ing, saving  and  banking 
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6.  Time 

a.  Teach  the  days  of  week 

Use  bulletin  or  blackboard  to  post  the  proper  day  each  morning 

b.  The  clock 

(1)   Begin  by  directing  attention  to  the  hour  to  get  up;   to  come 
to  school;  to  eat  lunch;  to  go  home 

I.  Fractions 

The  fractional  term  half,  one-half,  %,  will  be  used  in  sharing  and  divid- 
ing. It  will  also  be  used  in  conversation  and  language.  The  pupils  should 
know  that  half  means  one  of  two  equal  parts 

J.  Former  drill  and  combinations 

If  the  addition  facts  with  sums  less  than  10  and  corresponding  subtraction 
facts  be  presented  in  this  grade,  consult  the  work  outlined  for  the  second 
year.  This  will  give  the  method  of  procedure,  games,  drills,  tests  and 
activities. 

VI.  Drills,  Games  and  Seatwork 

To  motivate  work  in  numbers  use  drills,  games  and  other  devices.  Eead 
General  Suggestions  for  characteristics  of  good  games  and  drills.  While 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  skills  are  of  major  importance,  if  games 
and  drills  have  added  interest  and  a  liking  for  numbers,  they  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution. 

A.  Domino  game 

Pupils  are  given  a  large  cardboard.  As  soon  as  they  can  read  and  write 
a  number  they  write  the  number  on  the  cardboard.  Then  cut  out  an 
equal  number  of  bright  colored  dots,  squares  or  pictures  and  arrange 
around  the  number. 

B.  Matching 

Pupils  may  match  number  name,  number  symbols  and  picture  of  group 
of  objects;  calendar  figures  and  corresponding  number  of  sticks.  They 
may  form  objects  on  their  desks  with  splints,  placing  beside  each  a  calen- 
dar figure  showing  the  correct  number 

C.  Silent  reading  lesson 

Each  child  is  given  modeling  clay.    He  is  then  told  to  make  what  the 
blackboard  tells  him  to  make.    On  the  board  the  teacher  has  written: 
6  cats,  5  chairs,  2  boys,  8  cups.    The  child  reads  this  silently  and  follows 
directions.    In  this  way  he  secures  a  silent  reading  lesson,  a  counting  les- 
son and  the  pleasure  of  making  something  with  his  hands. 
On  the  board  the  teacher  sketches  the  following: 
A  tent,  a  box,  house,  a  chair,  a  table,  a  tree 
Such  directions  as  the  following  are  written  on  the  board: 
Draw  one  green  tree;  draw  two  boxes,  color  one  red  and  one  green 

D.  Serial  order 

Divide  class  into  two  groups.  Distribute  a  set  of  number  cards  to  each 
group.  At  a  given  signal,  pupils  pass  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  ar- 
range themselves  in  serial  order,  each  holding  his  number  so  that  the 
class  may  see  the  symbol.  The  group  that  gets  into  position  first  wins 
the  game. 

E.  Ball  game 

Children  take  turns  bouncing  the  ball  while  the  others  count  aloud  or 
silently.  Each  child's  score  is  put  on  the  board.  Later  problems  are  made 
of  these  scores:  How  many  bounced  the  ball?  Who  bounced  it  the  most 
times?  Who  bounced  it  the  fewest  times? 
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F.  Number  chart 

The  number  chart  will  be  a  great  help  in  counting  and  should  be  built 
up  as  the  pupils  add  to  their  ability  to  count.  The  completed  ehart  to 
50  will  look  like  this: 

50 


0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

8. 

18 

28 

38 

48 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

This  chart  also  gives  children  a  good  idea  of  how  our  system  of  count- 
ing is  built  up  in  groups  of  10 

G.  Mutilated  number  chart 

Give  mutilated  forms  for  children  to  correct  or  fill  out,  as: 

50  0  10  30  40  50 


0 

10 

20 

40 

1 

11 

21 

41 

2 

12 

22 

45 

3 

13 

23 

43 

4 

14 

24 

44 

5 

15 

25 

46 

6 

19 

27 

42 

7 

18 

28 

47 

8 

17 

29 

48 

9 

16 

26 

49 

0 

10 

30 

40 

1 

21 

31 

41 

2 

12 

22 

42 

13 

23 

33 

4 

14 

34 

44 

5 

25 

35 

45 

6 

16 

26 

46 

7 

17 

27 

37 

18 

28 

38 

48 

9 

19 

29 

39 

H.  Additional  games 

Additional  games,  Buckingham-Osburn,  "Searchlight",  pp.  10-12, 
Matching  game,  Naming  Numbers,  Identifying  Numbers,  Marching  games 

VII.  Activities 

The  work  of  no  grade  should  be  more  rich  in  activities  than  that  of  the  first 
grade.  Use  as  many  means  as  possible  to  make  numbers  real  and  give 
number  concepts. 

A.  Activities  for  story  problems 
Counting  and  grouping  objects 
Distributing  materials  and  supplies 
Counting  in  games,  keeping  score,  etc. 
Weight  chart 

Locating  pages  in  reader 

Telling  time 

Measuring  heights,  cloth,  string,  liquids,  sand,  etc. 

B.  Indian  activity 

Study  of  problem  with  Indian  setting:  If  Hoka's  father  caught  5  birds 
and  Wesa's  father  caught  2  birds,  how  many  did  they  both  catch?  Who 
caught  the  greater  number  of  birds?  How  many  more?  Were  there  many 
or  few  birds?  Was  the  tree  tall?  Was  the  wigwam  near  the  woods?  How 
do  Indians  tell  time?    How  do  we  tell  time? 

C.  Number  activities  with  reading 

1.  Counting  the  number  of  books  in  a  row 

2.  Eecognizing  and  naming  the  page  number  of  the  reading  lesson  written 
on  board  by  teacher 

3.  Finding  page  numbers  in  reader 

4.  Eeading  scores  of  games,  dates,  etc. 
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D.  Number  activities  with  language  lessons 

1.  Counting  the  number  of  children  used  to  dramatize  stories 

2.  In  conversation  lessons,  making  comparison  using  taller,  fewer,  small, 
some,  larger,  etc.  In  ' '  Billy  Goats  Gruff ' '  three  children  of  different 
sizes  are  needed  to  play  the  parts 

E.  Number  activities  with  hand  work 

Cutting:    three   rabbits    for   picture;    three    or    four    trees;    one   or    two 
hunters 

F.  Number  activities  with  spelling 
Numbering  paper  for  five  words 

G.  Number  activitity  with  writing 
Hold  pencil  with  right  hand 
Writing  name  on  first  line 

H.  Number  activity  with  music 
Counting  all  the  phrases 
Numbering  and  counting  all  the  phrases  that  are  alike 

I.  Number  activity  with  games 

1.  Keeping  scores 

2.  Counting  children  caught 

3.  Choosing  and  equalizing  sides 

4.  Counting  by  ones  in  playing  soldier 

5.  Counting  by  twos  in  partner  games 

VIII.  Possible  Difficulty,  Probable  Cause,  Suggested  Remedy 

The  possible  difficulties  encountered  in  the  first  grade  and  the  probable 
cause  with  suggested  remedy.  The  difficulty  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
page,  the  probable  cause  at  the  left  hand  and  the  suggested  remedy  at  the 
right. 

Passible  Difficulty — Proper  Formation   of   Figures 
Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Inadequate  supervision  Proper   presentation 

Faulty   visualization  Correct  visualization 

Learning  out  of  school  Careful  supervision 

New  experience  Motivated  practice  of  correct  form 

Lack  of  co-ordination  Individual  attention 

New    experience   with    unfamiliar    elements        Eyes   tested 
Defective  eyesight 

Possible    Difficulty — Addition    Combinations 
Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Lack  of  number  concepts  Development   through   objects 

Inability   to   recognize  Practice    in   response   to  need 

Small    groups  Practice  in  group   recognition 

Counting  on  fingers  Use  of  selected  games 

New  experience  domino,  fash  cards,  etc. 

Possible  Difficulty — Number    Concept 
Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Immaturity  Practice    on    play    level    with    objective 

Lack  of  objective  experience  material 

Possible   Difficulty — Correct   Column 

Placement   (41  for  14) 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Confused  visualization  Proper  presentation 

Lack  of  number  concepts  Use  of   serial   chart 

Inattention  T"dividual   attention 

Practice  on   correct  form 

Possible   Difficulty — Reading   Numbers 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Insufficient    experience    in    associating   fig-  Practice    in    reading   the 

ures  with  groups  figure  when  thus  presented 

Insufficient  experience  in  reading  numbers  Practice    in    reading    figure 

Presentation  of  figure  and  with  group  omitted 
group  simultaneously 
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Grade  Two 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  chiefly  oral.  All  written  work  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  means  much  blackboard  work.  There 
should  be  a  regular  arithmetic  period  in  addition  to  the  natural  use  of 
numbers,  incidental  to  the  day's  routine.  The  main  attainment  of  this  grade 
is  the  automatic  mastery  of  the  100  addition  and  100  subtraction  facts. 

II.  General  Objectives 

A.  To  increase  interest  in  numbers 

B.  To  gain  further  appreciation  of  the  value  of  numbers  in  life  situations 

C.  To  enlarge  the  vocabulary  for  expressing  number  ideas 

D.  To  provide  a  child  with  number  experiences 

E.  To  gain  control  of  the  fundamental  number  facts  assigned  to  the  grade 

III.  Text 

A.  Buckingham-Osburn,  Introductory  Book,  in  hands  of  the  teacher 

B.  Several  additional  reference  books.     (See  bibliography.) 

C.  Smith,  Luce  and  Morss,  Walks  and  Talks  in  Numberland,  and  Manual, 
if  a  book  is  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  combinations,  drills, 
exercises,  games  and  problems  in  this  book  follow  the  order  suggested 
by   Buckingham-Osburn   Introductory   Book. 

IV.  Time 

Twenty-five  minutes  per  day.  This  includes  study  and  recitation.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  natural  use  of  numbers  incidental  to  the  day's  routine  should 
be  continued. 

V.  Attainments 

First  Half- Year 

Attainments  should  be  reasonable  for  the  average  group.  The  pupil  should 
be  able  to: 

A.  Count  by  l's,  2's,  5's,  10 's,  to  100  and  beyond 

B.  Give  the  addition  facts  whose  sums  are  not  more  than  10,  and  the  corre- 
sponding subtraction  facts 

C.  Solve  simple  problems  or  number  stories 

D.  Write  the  figures  and  signs 
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E.  Recognize  the  Roman  numerals,  I  to  XII 

F.  Use  the  measures  taught  as  needed  in  school  activities 

G.  Understand  and  use  the  vocabulary  of  the  grade  experiences 

Second  Half- Year 

A.  Know  the  attainments  of  first  half-year 

B.  Read  and  write  numbers  to  1000 

C.  Complete  and  master  the  remainder  of  the  100  addition  and  subtraction 
tacts 

D.  Add  three,  one-figure  addends  with  no  carrying 

E.  Subtract  three-figure  numbers  with  no  borrowing 

F.  Know  the  multiplication  and  division  facts  of  the  2  >s  to  9  's 

G.  Solve  simple  problems  involving  facts  taught 

H.  Have  a  working  knowledge   of  the   signs,   technical   and   semi-technical 
terms  required  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  grade 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Read  General  Suggestions 

B.  Inventory  and  review 

1.  A  scientific  plan  for  teaching  arithmetic  should  begin  with  an  exact 
Thoradik         the  kn0wledge  and  ski11  wllich  PuPils  already  possess— 

2.  Review  the  content  of  the  first  year's  work— vocabulary,  counting, 
grouping,  and  measurements.  Do  not  compress  this  review  into  a  few 
weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  but  continue  it  throughout  the 
year  in  connection  with  the  new  work  as  it  is  presented.  Let  each 
recitation  consist  of  something  old  and  something  new. 

C.  Vocabulary 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  following: 
Large,  small,  long,  short,  narrow,  wide,  larger,  smaller,  largest,  smallest, 
first,  last,  second,  middle,  next  to  the  last,  in  front  of,  the  one  behind,  etc! 
Left,  right,  up,  down,  over,  under,  higher,  lower,  east,  south,  west 

Today,  tomorrow,  yesterday,  next  week,  last  week,  morning,   afternoon, 
evening,  early,  late 

Add,  to  find  sum  of,  subtract,  take  away,  find  the  remainder,  find  the 
difference,  equals,  and  the  signs,   +,  — ,   = 

D.  Addition 

1.  The  addition  facts  with  sums  less  than  10  and  the  corresponding  sub- 
traction facts  including  the  zero  combinations.    The  following  order 
for  the  combinations  should  be  observed: 
Group  I 

2         13         11 

2         4         3         7  1 

Group  II 

14         14         1 
2         4         6         5         3 
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Group  III 

2  12  12 

3  5         4         8         5 
i 

Group  IV 

000000000 
123456789 

Group  V 

3  2    3    2    3 

4  6    5    7    8 


In  teaching  the  first  addition  combinations,  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  a  suggestion  toward  counting.  The  total  number  or  sum  should 
be  presented  first,  then  separated  into  the  component  parts,  as,  in 
teaching  2  and  2  are  4.  Four  boys  may  stand  in  a  row;  the  children 
may  count  the  four  boys.  The  boys  may  be  separated  into  the  two 
groups  of  two  each;  the  children  may  count  each  group  of  boys. 
From  this  information  they  may  learn  that  2  boys  and  2  boys  are 
4  boys. 

These  facts  should  be  taught  both  in  the  direct  and  in  the  reverse  order 
and  the  corresponding  subtraction  facts  should  be  taught  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  addition  facts.  That  is,  when  1+4  is  taught,  4+1, 
5 — 4,  5 — 1  should  also  be  taught. 

Most  of  the  modern  textbooks  present  the  facts  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction as  a  unit ;  also  the  multiplication  and  division  facts  are  taught 
together.  Some  favor  an  interval  of  a  few  days  between  presentation 
of  the  related  facts  of  a  teaching  unit.  It  seems  logical  to  present 
them  together,  as  drill  upon  one  fact  emphasizes  the  reverse  fact 
without  danger  of  interference. 

After  each  group  of  combinations  has  been  taught,  some  time  should 
be  spent  in  drill  and  application  for  thorough  learning  before  the  next 
group  of  combinations  is  attempted. 

2.  Column  addition 

It  is  suggested  that  column  addition  with  three,  one-figure  dividends 
without  carrying,  be  presented  at  this  time.  It  provides  admirably 
for  review  of  the  combinations. 

These  points  should  be  held  in  mind  by  the  teacher  in  presenting  this 
new  work : 

a.  Holding  the  result  of  the  first  combination  in  mind 

b.  Combining  of  the  unseen  sum  to  the  third  addend 

c.  Extending  the  attention  span 

d.  Keeping  columns   in   straight   lines   and  writing   down   answers   if 
written  work  is  required 

This  work  can  be  extended,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  to  three, 
three-figure  addends  (no  carrying).  At  this  time  it  should  be  de- 
cided whether  to  add  down  or  to  add  up.  It  seems  best  to  ask  the 
pupils  to  add  down  the  column.  Whichever  way  is  adopted  should  be 
continued  throughout  the  pupil's  school  career. 

3.  Eemaining  addition  facts: 

They  should  be  presented  in  the  following  order: 

Group  VI 

561748392 
569768798 
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Group  VII 

542736853 
689897978 

Group  VIII 

6         4         5         6         4         5         7 
9         7         9         8         9         8         9 

E.  Subtraction 

1.  The  easier  and  the  remaining  more  difficult  subtraction  facts  were 
taught  with  addition 

2.  Problems,  tests,  drills,  games,  should  be  given  when  the  subtraction 
facts  are  taught,  as  was  suggested  for  the  addition  facts 

3.  In  teaching  subtraction,  keep  in  mind  that  subtraction  is  used  to 
find  the  remainder;  the  difference;  or  what  is  missing  or  lacking 
(quantity  to  be  added).  Be  sure  that  the  problems  include  experiences 
with  these  different  forms  of  subtraction 

(Kemainder)  John  had  6  marbles,  he  lost  2.    How  many  had  he  left? 
(Difference)    John  had  6  marbles,  his  brother  had  two.    How  many 
more  marbles  did  John  have  than  his  brother? 
(Amount  lacking)  John  had  6  marbles;  how  many  more  marbles  would 
his  brother  need  to  have  as  many  as  John? 

4.  Subtraction  with  three-figure  numbers  with  no  borrowing,  as: 
785 
521 

F.  Multiplication 

Teach  the  multiplication   facts   of  the  doubles  in  addition,   as   2   twos, 
2  threes,  2  sixes,  2  nines 

G.  Division 

Teach  the  division  facts  which  are  related  to  the  multiplication  facts  as: 
%  of  6 ;  V2  of  10 ;  y2  of  14 

When  the  multiplication  fact,  2  fours  are  8,  is  taught,  teach  %  of  8  is  4 
H.  Measures 

Teach  measures  as  the  need  arises 
1.  Time 

a.  Clock 

(1)  Use  the  schoolroom  clock  supplemented  by  a  clock  dial.  Teach 
the  hours  and  half  hours. 

(2)  Teach  the  Eoman  numerals  from  I  to  XII,  with  telling  time. 
Give  some  understanding  of  the  principles  involved  in  Eoman 
numerals. 

b.  Calendar 

Teach  the  twelve  months  in  the  year,  with  reference  to  seasons, 
local  and  special  days.  Sheets  from  an  old  calendar  may  be  used 
to  show  relation  of  weeks,  days,  months. 

c.  Liquid  and  dry 

By  means  of  activities  teach  half-pint,  pint,  quart,  dozen,  half- 
dozen 

d.  Distance 

Teach  inch,  foot,  yard,  by  measuring  and  construction.  Use  ruler. 
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e.  Money 

Teach  by  actual  practice  by  buying  at  school  lunch  counters,  candy 
sales  and  the  like,  or  by  means  of  a  store  project: 

(1)  Making  change 

(2)  The  value  of  nickel,  dime,  quarter,  half  dollar,  dollar 

(3)  Teach  the  dollar  and  cent  sign 

(4)  Teach  the  reading  and  writing  of  money,  within  the  needs  of 
the  pupil 

I.    Fractions 

By  means  of  manipulation  and  activities  teach   3/2  and   %   of  a  whole; 
1/2  of  4,  6,  8,  etc.;  %  of  4;   %  of  8 

J.  Signs 

Teach  +,  — ,  =,   X,  and  -j- 
K.  Tests  and  drills 

1.  Bead  General  Suggestions  for  tests  and  drills 

2.  Bead  specifications  for  drill  to  maintain  skills  by  Dr.  Knight,  p.  14 

3.  Bead  Buckingham-Osburn  ''Introductory  Book",  pp.  134-135,  for 
summary  on  drill.  Keep  these  suggestions  in  mind  when  considering 
drill  lessons. 

4.  Material  for  drill  lessons — Buckingham-Osburn,  "Introductory  Book'* 
Group  I,  pp.  50-53 

Group  I,  and  II,  pp.  86-87 
Group  I,  II,  and  III,  pp.  116-117 
Group  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  pp.  129-131 
Group  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V,  pp.  139-141 
Group  VI,  VII,  VIII,  pp.  279-281 

5.  For  additional  drill  work  use  the  plan  presented  here.  The  figures 
refer  to  addition  facts  and  the  letters  to  subtraction  facts.  (See  the 
following  table  of  addition  and  subtraction  facts.) 

Week  Week 

1st   Drill  1  18th  Drill  6  and  4 

2d    Drill  2  19th  Drill  7  and  b 

3d    Drill  3  and  1  20th  Drill  5  and  e 

4th  Drill  4  and  2  21st   Drill  4  and  g 

5th  Drill  2,  3,  and  4  22d     (a)  Test,  drill  .1  to  6  inclu- 
6th  Drill  a  (subtraction)  sive 

7th  Drill  b  and  4  (k)  Chart  individual  needs 

8tH  Drill  c  and  3  ^3d    Drill  on  individual  needs  as 


9th  Drill  d  and  2 


shown  by  tests 


in,,    -^  ,,,  ,  24th  Drill  groups  7  and  8  and 

10th  Drill  c  and  a  .     .,  &       %     .  , 

similar  material 

11th  Drill  5  and  b  or,,    ^  .„  n         -,     .     ., 

25th  Drill   group  9   and  similar 
12th  Test  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  material 

13th  Drill  on  individual  needs  26th  Drill  group  10  and  similar 

as  shown  by  tests  material 

14th  Drill  e  and  c  27th  Drill  groups  8,  9,  and  10 

15th  Drill  f  and  d  28th  Drill  on  h  and  6 

16th  Test  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e  29th  Drill  on  i  and  5 

Chart  individual  needs  30th  jjrlll  on  j  and  4 

17th  Drill  on  individual  needs  3]st   Drill  on  hj  i?  and  j 

as  shown  by  tests.  Allow  TTr    ,  ,    ,  .,,     » 

, .    J  .  .  Work  on  mixed  drills  for  more 


no  counting  m  memoriz 
ing  number  facts.  Test 
and  drill  as  needed. 


practice 
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Addition  facts — Table  I. 

Group  (1)  Group  (4)  Group  (7) 

233454410  687897801  30     30     40     60 

223223045  547344638  20     30     30     20 


Group  (2)  Group  (5)  Group  (8) 

355645871     78799211       14  31  31  33 
053244207     58665092       32  24  34  11 


21  12  21  25 


Group  (3)  Group  (6)  Group  (9) 

66779961  89899  14     26     33     54 

34232366  795  7  8  7       5       86 


Subtraction  facts 


Group  (a)  Group  (b)              Group  (c)               Group  (d) 

45345125  4567867      345678          3465672 

11122113  0011122      234532          3435462 

Group  (e)  Group  (f)                             Group  (g) 

298  10  98  10  11  12  97869                899879  11  14 

0132343  2325768                65757857 


Group  (h)  Group  (i) 

9  8  9  10  12  13  17  11  12  10  10  13  12  16  15  12  10 

48657653  263448564 


Group  (j) 

12     11     14     15     16     14     12 
5       6       6       9       7       9       8 

L.  Games 

Read  the  plan  in  the  General  Suggestions,  in  Course  of  Study  for  sug- 
gestions for  games.  Keep  these  facts  in  mind  when  motivating  number 
work  by  means  of  games. 

Suggested  games  for  matching,  naming  numbers,  identifying  numbers 
and  combinations,  Buckingham-Osburn,  Introductory  Book: 

1.  Matching,  pp.  11-12 

2.  Naming  numbers,  p.  13;   p.  106 

3.  Identifying  numbers,  pp.   13-14 

a.  Marching,  p.  14 

b.  Messenger  games,  p.  106 

c.  Postmaster,  p.  162 

4.  Combinations 

a.  Bean-Bag,  pp.  71-72 

b.  Crossing  Stream,  p.  73 
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c.  Ladder  game,  pp.  73-74 

d.  Fishing  game,  pp.  102-103 

e.  Flower  game,  pp.  103-104 

f.  Guessing  game,  p.  105;  p.  193 

g.  Ball  game,  pp.  163-164 

h.  Bring  Home  the  Cows,  p.  164 
i.  Hopscotch,  pp.  164-165 
j.  Kelay  race,  p.  165 
k.  Card  game,  p.  166 
1.  Game  of  Silence,  p.  166 
m.  Number  Match,  p.  166 
n.  Circle  game,  p.  166 
o.  Lost  Geese,  p.  167 
5.  Higher  decade  combinations 

a.  Puss-in-the-corner,  pp.  242-243 

b.  Fox  and  Geese,  p.  244 

c.  Tennis  Toss,  p.  244 

VII.  Problems 

The  ability  to  think  through  to  completion,  a  simple  one-step  problem  is  not 
too  difficult  for  this  grade.  Many  simple  problems  using  the  100  addition 
facts,  the  subtraction  facts,  and  the  adding-by-ending  facts  should  be  given. 
They  should  be  simply  worded  so  as  to  be  easily  understood.  The  pupil 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  up  problems  from  the  school  and  home  ac- 
tivities. 

VIII.  Activities 

A.  Formal  arithmetic  is  made  real  by  activities  within  the  interest,  needs 
and  understanding  of  the  pupils.  Apply  combinations  and  measures 
taught  in  the  following  activities: 

1.  Making  kites,  boxes,  toys 

2.  Using  calendar 

3.  Counting  and  grouping  rubbers,  pencils,  pupils,  scissors,  etc. 

4.  Buying  at  play  stores,  school  lunches,-  candy  sales,  school  supplies 

5.  Making  change,  counting  money,  figuring  prices  when  playing  store 

6.  Making  self-help  number  card,  booklets,  maps,  charts 

B.  Extended  activity 

1.  Measuring  to  make  toys;    inch,   foot 

2.  Making  price  tags  for  toys  or  writing  a  price  list 
Blocks  2c  each 

Dolls  10c  each 

Jack-in-box  7c  each 

Elephant  9c  each 

Toy  suit  case  8c  each 

3.  Playing  store 

a.  Buying  at  store  with  toy  money  (making  change) 

b.  Making  problems,  as: 

How  much  will  an  elephant  and  a  doll  cost?    How  much  more  does 
a  doll  cost  than  a  suit  case? 
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IX.  Possible  Difficulty,  Probable  Cause,  Suggested  Remedy 

The  possible  difficulties  encountered  in  the  second  grade,  with  probable 
cause  and  suggested  remedy.  The  difficulty  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
page,  the  probable  cause  at  the  left  and  the  suggested  remedy  at  the  right 
of  the  page. 

Possibly   difficulty — Mastery  of  basic   facts 
Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Lack  of  number  concepts  Objective   presentation 

Lack  of  specific  and  purposeful  practice  Practice   requiring   immediate   response 

Lack   of   insistence  of   immediate  response  Flash   cards,   domino  game 

Counting  habit  Use  of  games 

Order  of  presentation,   permitting  counting        Sufficient    practice    at    the    time    of    first 
Ex.   3  +  5,  3  +  6  learning   to  form  bond  rather  well;   then 

practice  in  dimishing  amounts 

Possible   difficulty — Writing   numbers 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Faulty  presentation  Close  supervision   in  first  learning 

Faulty   visualization  Avoidance  of  copying  figures  when  set  for 

Faulty  help  out  of  school  copy  work  by  the  teacher 

Lack  or  co-ordination  Supervised    practice    in    making    them    cor- 

Lack   of  adequate  supervision  rectly 

1.  When   learning   the   number  forms 

2.  During   preparation    time 

Possible   difficulty — Zero   difficulties 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Lack  of  zero  concept  Formation    of    clear    concept    of    zero    (not 

anything) 
Lack  of  specific  training   in   zero  combina-        Concrete  development  of  zero  combinations 
tions  Ex.      Tom      has      three     marbles      in    his 

pocket,   Bob   has   none  in   his   pocket.     How 
many  marbles  have  Tom  and  Bob  ? 
Confusion   of  process  Specific    practice    through    concrete   experi- 

Ex.   7  +  0,   7X0  ence  as  games,  scores,  etc. 

Possible  difficulty — Confusion  of  signs   +   and   X 
Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Similarity  of  form  Difference   in   form  given    special   emphasis 

Distinction    between    two   not   clearly    made        Correct  form  placed  before  the  children 
Inaccurate   visualization  Practice   in    expressing   process,    using   sign 

Poor  form  placed  on  the  board  Reading  expression  containing  sign 

Possible  dfificulty — Reading  numbers  of  more  than  two  digits.     (Two  hundred  and  fifty) 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Example  set  by  teacher  or  others  outside  Numbers    read    distinctly   and   correctly   by 

Lack  of  insistence  of  reading   the  numbers  the  teacher 

without  the  and  Practice    in    reading    number*    correctly 

(without  and) 


Pride  in  correct  speech 
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Grade  Three 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  familiarize  herself  with  the  1680  combina- 
tions required  for  completion  of  the  work  of  this  grade.  For  a  complete 
discussion  of  these  combinations  read  Connective  Arithmetic  by  Osburn,  and 
Introductory  Book  by  Buckingham-Osburn. 

II.  General  Objectives 

1.  To  secure  mastery  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  four  fundamental 
processes  as  outlined  for  the  grade 

2.  To  develop  ability  to  use  these  facts  in  one  step  problems 

3.  To  acquire  habits  of  neatness  and  accuracy 

4.  To  develop  habits  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations 

5.  To  increase  the  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  numbers  in  life  re- 
lationships 

III.  Text 

Standard  Service  Book  Three 

Guide  Book  (required  for  the  teacher) 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

Forty-five  minutes  daily  for  both  class  and  study.  Eead  Time  Allotment, 
Plans  and  Schedule  in  the  General  Suggestions  for  detailed  information 
on  this  topic 

V.  Attainments 

First  Half- Year 

Attainments  should  be  reasonable  for  the  average  group.  The  pupil  should 
be  able  to: 

A.  Bead  and  write  numbers  of  four  places  and  beyond  if  needed 

B.  Give  accurately  and  without  hesitation  the  100  addition  and  subtraction 
facts 

C.  Give  higher  decade  addition  facts 

D.  Add  with  carrying  and  subtract  with  borrowing 

E.  Give  84  multiplication  facts  and  corresponding  division  facts 

F.  Increase  ability  to  solve  one  step  problems 

G.  Understand    the   technical,    semi-technical   and    non-technical    vocabulary 
of  the  grade 

H.  Read  and  write  Roman  numerals  through  XX 

I.  Know  measures  within  limit  of  the  grade 

Second  Half- Year 

A.  Know  the  attainments  of  first  half-year 

B.  Read  and  write  numbers  through  10,000 

O.  Give   the   225   addition-by-ending   combinations   needed    for    addition   up 
to  the  sum  of  39 
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D.  Give  the  175  addition  combinations  needed  for  multiplication;    such  as 
any  multiple  of  4  and  any  number  less  than  4,   (16,  3;   24,  2). 

Any  multiple  of  6  and  any  number  less  than  6,  (36,  5). 

E.  Give  the  multiplication  facts  through  9X9,  their  reverses  and  the  corre- 
sponding division  facts 

P.  Multiply  a  three-digit  number  by  a  one-digit  number,  with  carrying 

G.  Bead  and  write  Eoman  numerals  through  XXX 

H.  Know  measures  required  for  the  grade 

I.  Have  a  working  knowledge  of  vocabulary  required  for  the  grade 

V.  Plan  of  Work 

A.  Eead  General  Suggestions  in  Course  of  Study 

B.  Inventory  and  review 

1.  A  scientific  plan  for  teaching  arithmetic  should  begin  with  an  exact 
inventory  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  pupils  already  possess. — 
Thorndike 

2.  The  author  has  built  into  the  first  chapter  of  the  Standard  Service 
Text  a  number  of  carefully  constructed,  compact,  standardized,  and 
informal  tests  covering  the  essentials  of  the  complete  course  presented 
the  previous  years.  For  schools  having  semi-annual  promotions  (espe- 
cially when  the  second  semester's  work  is  begun  in  the  fall)  similar 
tests  are  provided  in  the  chapter  beginning  the  second  half-year. 
The  standards  provided  with  these  tests  reveal  to  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher,  accurately  and  quickly,  what  the  pupils  know  and  what  they 
do  not  know.  Eemedial  instruction  and  drill  should  then  be  given  on 
unlearned  material,  only. 
It  has  been  planned  that  a  part  of  the  first  month  be  spent  on  the 
Inventory  Chapter.  The  directions,  by  the  author,  for  presenting  the 
Inventory  Chapter  should  be  followed  closely. 

3.  Kead  the  Teacher's  Guide  Book  for  Standard  Service  Arithmetics 

4.  Be  familiar  with  the  attainments  of  the  grade  below  and  the  grade 
above  the  one  you  are  teaching 

5.  Make  a  tabulation  of  all  new  work  to  be  presented.  See  General  Sug- 
gestions. 

C.  Vocabulary 

For  many  pupils  this  will  be  the  first  school  year  in  which  Arithmetic 
tests  have  been  in  their  hands  for  daily  use.  Many  of  the  first  lessons 
must  be  well  taught  silent  reading  lessons  if  the  pupils  are  to  progress. 
Do  not  underestimate  vocabulary  difficulties.  The  following  suggestions 
are  made: 

1.  Make  some  part  of  the  recitation  time  a  silent  reading  lesson.  If  the 
grade  placement  of  the  vocabulary  is  too  difficult,  explain  hard 
words  and  their  relations. 

2.  Make  clear  all  technical  and  semi-technical  terms.  The  terms  add,  ad- 
dition, subtract,  subtraction,  remainder  multiplication,  multiplier, 
product,  division,  quotient,  should  become  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
The  signs+,  — ,  X,  — ,  c,.  $  should  be  made  clear. 

3.  Semi-technical  terms,  such  as  make,  (in  multiplication)  at  (price), 
etc.,  should  be  watched..  Words  of  two  meanings,  (one  meaning  in 
daily  life  and  other  in  arithmetic)  are  troublesome,  as  foot,  answers, 
pound. 

4.  Non-technical  words  sometimes  prevent  the  solution  of  problems. 
Explain  these  when  solving  problems. 
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D,  Adding  by  endings 

1.  Teach  the  application  of  basic  combinations  to  the  225  higher-decade 
addition  facts  whose  sums  are  less  than  40  (a)  without  bridging, 
(b)  with  bridging 

2.  Teach  the  application  of  the  basic  combinations  to  the  87  higher-decade 
addition  facts  needed  for  carrying  in  multiplication  (a)  without 
carrying  and  (b)  with  carrying.  These  will  include  all  the  combinations 
in  which  the  sum  is  40  or  more,  the  two-digit  addend  is  a  product 
in  the  multiplication  table  and  the  one-digit  addend  is  less  than  the 
large  factor  of  this  product,  as  42  +  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  42  is  a  sum  over 
40,  and  is  a  multiplication  product  of  6X7,  and  all  numbers  below  7, 
its  largest  factor,  may  be  addends  found  in  multiplication  situations. 

3.  Chart  these  higher-addition  facts,  teach,  drill  and  use  them 

4.  The  following  table  is  suggested  for  drill.  Some  such  scheme  for  drill- 
ing may  be  worked  out  as  was  presented  for  second  grade,  p.  32. 

Table  2 

Adding  by  endings  is  preparation  for  harder  column  addition.  Teach 
for  thorough  mastery  all  the  higher  decade  addition  facts  from  10 
through  30  and  also  the  higher  decade  facts  beyond  30  used  in 
multiplication  through  the  nines. 

Addition  and  subtraction  (figures  are  addition,  letters  are  subtraction)  : 

(1)  (2) 

33  13  31  13  34  13  10  38  31  26  31    11  23  30  34  11  20  34  20  37  30  23 
56721551518      71638627276 

(a)  (b) 

37  23  33  10  22  33  20  12  13  22  17    33  10  34  22  11  31  33  13  11  21  17 
15673186342      48463134281 

(3)  (4) 

30  22  11  23  30  10  34  11  20  31  26    13  22  11  33  23  22  26  31  12  20  31 
95148954542      12623732796 

(c)  (d) 

21  23  10  11  15  17  29  23  15  17  29    13  36  22  14  29  19  23  13  17  19  17 
72655537937      89889697489 

(5)  (6) 

12  25  10  35  12  15  10  21  24  35  30    15  10  21  25  20  21  32  12  24  16  20 
93235233112      34624571423 

(e)  (f) 

30  14  12  20  14  21  10  21  12  30  36    32  21  12  27  18  25  14  36  15  24  32 
14315411241      62421433151 

(7)  (8) 

24  14  28  32  35  32  15  36  30  24  35    16  27  20  32  25  14  32  16  14  16  18 
35134242522      1124-1253144 

(g)  (h) 

28  27  18  27  28  24  16  27  18  16  18    16  27  28  24  18  28  27  18  27  18  28 
23745666876      57472653853 
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(9)  (10) 

29  26  16  22  26  11  14  23  19  24  29    25  29  15  25  21  29  15  19  28  29  14 
17895978495      74659872869 


(i) 

(.1 

) 

17 

36 

27 

17 

16 

17 

13 

25 

24 

18 

25 

26 

19 

28 

25 

19 

28 

12 

15 

89 

26 

IP 

8 

4 

9 
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9 

6 

9 

9 

8 

9 

6 

8 

3 

7 

8 

9 

9 

8 

8 

2 

6 

1 

E.  More  difficult  column  additions 

1.  When  teaching  column  additions  keep  these  difficulties  in  mind: 

a.  Holding  the  result  of  the  combinations  in  mind 

b.  Combining  the  unseen  numbers  with  the  next  seen  numbers 

c.  Keeping  the  long  attention  span 

d.  Keeping  the  columns  straight,  writing  down  the  figures  for  the 
answers  while  holding  in  mind,  the  figure  to  be  added  to  the  next 
column 

2.  Introduce  one  and  two  figures,  three  addend  examples  with  and 
without  broken  columns  and  gradually  extend  the  difficulty  to  in- 
clude three  three-figure  numbers,  five  addends,  with  carrying,  double 
carrying  and  broken  columns  involved 

3.  Give  practice  early  in  the  process  of  carrying  2  and  3  as  well  as  1. 
If  too  much  practice  is  given  at  first  in  carrying  1,  the  pupil  may 
form  the  habit  of  carrying  1,  when  he  should  carry  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

4.  Add  three-digit  numbers  in  dollars  and  cents.  Do  not  attempt  to 
explain  decimals.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  explain  that  $3.65  means 
3  dollars  and  65  cents.  Place  the  dollar  sign  and  the  decimal  point 
for  cents. 

F.  Checking 

Have  pupils  systematically  check  all  work  in  addition  and  subtraction. 
Checking  helps  to  prevent  mistakes. 

1.  Addition 

a.  Add  upwards  and  write  the  answer  below  the  line 

b.  Add   downwards   and  write   the   answer  at  the  top 

If  the  two  answers  are  alike  it  is  very  likely  that  the  work  is  correct 

2.  Subtraction 

a.  The  answer  plus  the  subtrahend  should  equal  the  minuend 

G.  Eeading  and  writing  numbers  to  10,000 

1.  Clarify  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  through  hundreds  by 
means  of  United  States  money:  $3.65  is  5  pennies,  6  dimes  and  3 
dollars,  or  5  ones,  6  tens  and  3  hundreds 

Teach  pupils  to  read  by  the  period  method.    365  is  read  three  hundred 
sixty-five  in  any  circumstance  but  the  name  belonging  to  365  depends 
upon  the  period  in  which  it  stands.    Later  pupils  will  find  that  the 
365   may  be  thousands,   millions,   or  billions. 
Emphasize  zeros  and  give  practice  in  reading  numbers  containing  them. 

2.  Teach  the  Roman  numerals  from  12  through  30.  Use  all  available 
means  to  show  their  actual  use,  as  for  numbering  chapters. 

H.  Subtraction 

1.  The  Standard  Service  Arithmetic  presents  two  methods  of  subtraction, 
namely,  the  " borrowing' '  or  "take  away  method"  and  the  Austrian 
method.  The  text  provides  a  series  of  drills,  exercises  and  problems 
for  each  method.  These  are  outlined  on  p.  385.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  make  note  of  these  facts  when  teaching  subtraction. 
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2.  Teach  the  appreciation  of  the  basic  combinations  to  the  187  higher 
decade  subtraction  facts  used  in  short  division 

3.  Gradually  extend  the  difficulty  in  subtraction  to  include  three  figure 
numbers,  zeros  in  minuend,  borrowing,  double  borrowing,  borrowing 
not  apparent,  and  zeros  in  both  subtrahend  and  minuend 

I.  Graphs 

Third  grade  pupils  should  be  able  to  make  and  interpret  graphs  made 
of  lines,  bars,  squares  or  blocks.  The  text  gives  abundant  practice  which 
can  be  applied  in  practical  situations,  as  in  class  and  individual  records. 

J.  Multiplication 

1.  Teach  the  100  multiplication  facts.  Teach  first  as  facts  not  as  tables. 
After  they  are  presented  as  facts,  for  drill,  they  may  be  used  as  tables. 
Show  that  multiplication  is  a  short  form  of  addition. 

2.  Pupils  should  learn  that  each  new  fact  taught  usually  introduces  five 
other    related    facts;    as,    5X4=20, 
1/5  of  20=4,  20=  5X4,  20=4X5. 

3.  Develop  ability  to  carry  by  drilling  on  such  exercises  as  4X6  +  3=? 

4.  Gradually  develop  difficulties  in  multiplication  to  include  multiplying 
a  three-digit  number  by  a  one-digit  number  involving  carrying,  double 
carrying  and  zero  combinations.    Emphasize  0  times  any  number  is  0. 

K.  Division 

1.  Teach  90  division  facts.  These  are  to  be  taught  simultaneously  with 
the  multiplication  facts.  Show  that  dividing  by  2,  3,  4,  5  is  the  same 
as  taking  %,   y3,  %,  1/5,  of  the  number. 

2.  Drill  on  division  with  remainders  as  17-^-2    26-j-3     33-^-4. 

3.  Present  short  division  limited  to  four  figures.  A  suggested  order  of 
development : 

a.  Each  digit  in  dividend  contains  the  divisor,  as: 
2)62  2)684  3)6936  (no  zeros) 

b.  First  digit  in  the  dividend  does  not  contain  the  divisor,  as: 
4)244  3)1296  (no  zeros) 

c.  Zeros  in  dividend  and  quotient,  as: 

2)0  2)40  4)440  6)1230 

Do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  the  zero  combinations. 
Include  examples  with  remainders.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
most  of  the  division  in  real  life  has  remainders. 

d.  Check  result  by  multiplying 

L.  Measurements 

The  measures  of  liquid,  weight,  distance,  time,  temperature,  calendar, 
should  be  developed  through  motivated  use,  real  and  play,  by  means  of 
the  actual  measures.  Actual  visual  images  of  these  measures  are  im- 
portant. If  possible,  they  should  be  part  of  the  grade's  equipment 
and  should  be  conveniently  placed  for  use  and  visualization. 

M.  Fractions 

Teach 

1/9,  as  related  to  division 
2.  Teach    objective    by    means    of    a    variety    of    illustrative    materials, 
V2,  V3,  %  of  a  unit.    Make  these  concepts  vivid. 

N.  U.  S.  Money 

Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  writing  sums  of  money 
should  be  included  in  these  same  processes  at  the  time  they  are  taught. 
Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  decimal  point. 
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O.  Drill,  informal  tests  and  other  checking  devices 

Eead  General  Suggestions.  The  text  gives  an  abundance  of  these  ma- 
terials. They  should  be  studied  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
placed  in  the  text  should  be  kept  in  mind.  These  drills  and  tests  measure 
the  teacher's  skill  in  teaching  as  well  as  the  pupil's  ability  in  learning. 
Purpose  of  the  material: 

1.  To  teach  new  skills 

After  each  new  process  is  presented  the  text  follows  this  presentation 
with  ample  drill  material  to  accomplish  the  teaching  job.  For  ex- 
ample, "Adding  by  Endings"  is  introduced  on  page  56,  drills  to 
build  this  skill  follow,  page  57.  These  drills  are  presented  in  order 
of  difficulty. 

2.  To  maintain  skills,  in  text 

a.  Eapid  drills   (oral  or  written)   15  in  number 

b.  Chapter  Summaries  (oral  or  written)   10  in  number 

c.  Self  Testing  Drills  (written)  26  in  number 

3.  Remedial  measures 

a.  Diagnose   difficulties  for  mechanical  process  and  problem  solving 

b.  Group  class  and  individual  standings  and  tabulate  individual  dif- 
ficulties 

c.  Administer  self-help  and  practice  lessons 

VI.  Problem  Solving 

A.  Read  General  Suggestions  on  Problem  Solving 

B.  Work  of  more  formal  type  in  the  solution  of  simple  reasoning  problems 
should  be  begun  in  this  grade.  The  teacher  should  have  clearly  in  mind 
the  characteristics  of  good  problems  which  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Problems  must  be  real;  that  is  they  are  or  may  be  possible  experiences 
of  pupils 

2.  Problems  should  be  interesting 

3.  Problems  should  be  worded  in  interesting,  appealing  language 

4.  Terms  and  expressions  should  be  those  children  can  understand 

C.  The  following  procedure  is  suggested: 

1.  Have  the  problem  read  silently  with  understanding 

2.  Have  the  pupil  ask  himself: 

a.  What  am  I  to  find  out? 

b.  What  am  I  told? 

c.  How  shall  I  find  it  out?  Add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide? 

d.  About  what  should  the  answer  be? 

3.  Have  the  problem  worked 

4.  Check  the  result 

VII.  Activities 

A.  Read  General  Suggestions  on  Activities 

B.  Continue  basing  problems  on  purposeful  activities.  The  following  are 
suggestions : 

1.  Constructing  bird  houses,  rabbit  coops,  dog  kennels,  etc. 

2.  Measuring  poles  for  tents,  wigwams,  etc. 

3.  Sewing  dresses,  making  costumes 
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4.  Earning,  spending,  saving  money 

5.  Planning  a  trip 

6.  Making  weight  charts,  graphs  of  room  and  individual  records 

7.  Playing  number  games 

8.  Making  home  and  school  gardens 

9.  Marking  letters,  packages,  addresses  on  envelopes 
C.  Extended  activity 

The  following  suggests  addition  and  subtraction  experiences  that  might 
grow  out  of  one  activity — buying  a  boy's  clothing  for  the  winter: 

Father  bought  me  a  pair  of  shoes  costing  $ and  a  pair  of  rubbers 

for  cents.    How  much  was  the  bill?    What  change  did  the  clerk 

give  him  from  $10.00?    Later  father  bought  me  a  sweater  for  $ 

and  a  cap  for cents.    How  much  did  he  pay  for  both?    Father  gave 

the  clerk  $10.00.  What  change  did  he  receive?    Mother  ordered  from  town 

a  winter  overcoat  costing  $ and  four  pairs  of  stockings  costing 

$ How   large   a   money   order   did   she   send?    Mother   made   me 

three  blouses.     The   cloth   for   one   cost cents,    another cents, 

and  the  third cents.    How  much  did  she  pay  for  the  cloth?    Buttons 

and  braid  for  the  three  blouses  cost What  was  the  whole  cost 

of  the  three  blouses?    I  had  $ in  the  bank.    Father  said  he  would 

give  me  enough  more  to  pay  for  a  suit  which  cost  $ How  much 

did  father  give?    My  winter  underwear  was  bought  at  a  fire  and  water 

sale  and  was  marked  down  from  $ to  $ How  much  did  I 

save?    Mother  bought  the  yarn  to  knit  my  mittens.    It  cost  cents. 

What  change  was  received  from  $ ? 

VIII.  Possible  Difficulty,  Probable  Cause,  Suggested  Remedy 

The  possible  difficulties  encountered  in  the  third  grade,  their  probable 
cause,  and  suggested  remedy.  The  possible  difficulty  is  placed  in  the  center, 
the  probable  cause  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the  page  and  the  suggested 
remedy  at  the  right. 

Possible   difficulties — Zero   in   multiplier,    multiplicand,   dividend,    minuend, 
addition  and  subtraction 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Lack  of  zero  concept  Development    of    meaning    objectively    and 

Careless  teaching  of  the  meaning  of  0  naming  of  the  symbol   zero 

Operation   with   0   not   uniform   in   the   dif-        Interpretation  of  the  symbol  by  the  words 
ferent  processes  "not   any" 

Ex.   6  +  0  =  6.  6  —  0  =  6  Frequent  practice  of  substituting  the  word 

6X0=0  zero  for   not  any 

Lack  of  training  given  to  the  specific  zer«        Presentation   of  each   zero  difficulty   imme- 
difficulties  diately  by  abundance  of  practice 

Development   of   specific   habit    for   each   of 
the  different  zero  operations 

Possible  difficulty — Thought  problem.    (In  reading  the  problem  and  determining 

the  process) 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Lack  of  silent  reading  ability  Improvement  in  silent  reading  ability 

Does      not      understand      the      arithmetical        Language    simple    and    appealing    to    child 

language  Use   cf   "story"   problem 

Problem  foreign  to  child's   experience  Use  of  problems  that  are  real  to  the  child 

Laboring  with  the  mechanical  process   and        Use   of   problems   that   involve   recently    de- 
can   give   no  thought  to  problem   solving  veloped  skills  ' 

Use  of  the  problem  to  create  the   need   of 

skill 
Use  leading  questions   (what  does  the  prob- 
lem ask  me  to  find?  etc.) 
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Possible  difficulty — Addition  facts,  higher  decade,  column   carrying 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Lack  of  previous  mastery  of  addition  facts,  Practice   requiring   immediate   response 

duf  l°          .  Use   flash    cards,    domino   cards,   drills,    and 

1.   Counting  Qam  ,s   for   additional   practice 

Z.   blow    response  Abundant    practice    at    the    outset,    followed 

Failure  to  carry  response  beyond  the  point  by    practice    at   longer    and    longer   inter- 

of   bare   recall  vals 

Unsupervised  study,   permitting  practice   in  Careful    supervision     to      establish      correct 

error  haSits 

L-e  of  tall   columns  Limiting     largely    of    column     addition     to 

.Lack    of    training    in    higher    decade    com-  sums   cf  39  or  less 

m  b,mat,1°?s      '.                .  Addition    of   carried    number    immediately 

JNot    adding    the    carried    number    immedi-  Specific    training    of    carrying    1;    also    2  • 

ately  also   ?> 

Failure  to  check  work  Establish   the  checking  habit 

Possible  difficulty — Combinations  in  the   four  fundamental  processes 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Failure    to    base    teaching    upon    laws    gov-  Thorough  understanding  by  the  teacher  of 

ernmg    the    learning    process    .  the    laws    of   learning   and   the   principles 

Failure  to  understand  the  meaning  of  each  underlying   drill 

™PTuCeS-S  i   a  mi       >«.      l ■■■■•*>     i-        J       ,  Objective  development  of  number  facts  and 

Mechanical   drill   without  objective  develop-  processes 

merit  Development    of    related      facts      simultan- 

Fa.lure    to   teach    all    related    facts  eously 

Tell    "the   whole   Story"  Practice   telling    "the  whole   story- 
Counting  habit  Careful    diagnosis    of    individual    difficulties 
I- ailure   to   diagnose   difficulties  and      application    of      specific      remedial 

measures 

Possible  difficulty — Division    (remainder,  division  facts,  carried  number,   proof) 
Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Insufficient    practice    in      uneven     division        Isolate  the  separate  difficulties,  give  abund- 
t      i       *     v.-     j.-        j       ,  ant    Practice    on    each    specific    difficulty 

Lack   of   objective   development  Pay  special   attention   to   individual   diffi- 

Lack  of  specific  training   in   use  of  carried  culties 

number 
Failure   to   know   what   to   do   with    the    re- 
mainder   in    proving 

Possible    difficulty — Multiplication    (carried    number,    correct    placing    of    product    figures, 

multiplication   facts) 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Steps    not  properly  emphasized   in  original        Same    as    for    division,      giving     abundant 

development    and    in    succeeding    practice  practice   for  each   specific   difficulty 

Confusion  with  addition  habits 

Possible   difficulty — Subtraction    (confusion   of   methods   and   subtraction   facts) 
Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Lack   of  one   uniform,   clean-cut  method  Same     a?     division,     giving   abundant  prac- 

tice   for    each    specific    difficulty 
In  subtraction  hold  to  one  uniform  method 

IX.  Standard  of  Skills 
A.  End  of  first  half-year 

The  pupil  'should  have  the  following  skills  in  the  fundamental  operations : 

1.  One  hundred  primary  addition  or  subtraction  facts  without  error  at 
the  rate  of  30  to  35  a  minute 

2.  Addition  of  adding-by-ending  facts  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  a  minute, 
as: 

4  14  24 

5  5  5 

3.  Addition  of  single  columns  of  three  numbers  at  the  rate  of  12  to  14 
a  minute 

4.  Addition  of  single  columns  of  four  numbers  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10 
a  minute 

5.  Addition  of  single  columns  of  five  numbers  at  the  rate  of  6  to  7  a 
minute 
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6.  Addition  of  three  two-digit  numbers  at  the  rate  of  4  a  minute 

7.  Subtraction  of  two-digit  numbers  at  the  rate  of  7  a  minute 

8.  Subtraction  of  three-digit  numbers  at  the  rate  of  5  a  minute 

9.  Primary  multiplication  and  division  facts  at  the  rate  of  about  30  a 
minute 

B.  End  of  second  half-year 

The  pupil  should  possess  the  following  skills  in  the  fundamental  processes : 

1.  Primary  addition  and  subtraction  facts  at  the  rate  of  50  a  minute 

2.  Addition  of  adding-by-ending  facts  at  the  rate  of  35  to  40  a  minute 

3.  Addition  of  single  columns  of  five  figures  at  the  rate  of  10  in  3  min- 
utes 

4.  Addition  of  four  three-digit  numbers  at  the  rate  of  6  in  3  minutes 

5.  Subtraction  of  four-digit  numbers  at  the  rate  of  5  in  2  minutes 
(to  involve  only  one  borrowing) 

6.  Solution  of  primary  multiplication   or  division  facts   at  the   rate   of 
40  to  50  a  minute 

7.  Multiplication  of  a  three-digit  number  by  a  one-digit  number  at  the 
rate  of  12  in  3  minutes 

8.  Multiplication  of  a  four-digit  number  by  a  one-digit  number  at  the 
rate  of  5  in  2  minutes 

9.  Multiplication  of  a  two-digit  number  by  a  two-digit  number  at  the 
rate  of  5  in  3  minutes 
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Grade  Four 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  work  of  the  fourth  grade  contains  less  really  new  work  than  that  of 
any  other  school  year.  More  difficult  multiplication  and  long  division  are 
about  the  only  new  work.  The  process  of  long  division  is  a  difficult  one  to 
master.  Preparation  for  long  division  requires  much  drill  in  multiplication, 
subtraction  and  in  short  division. 

The  major  part  of  the  year  is  not  devoted  to  the  new  processes.  The  skills 
developed  in  former  grades  are  yet  temporary.  They  must  be  maintained, 
extended  and  made  more  permanent.  The  pupil  who  does  not  know  thor- 
oughly all  the  fundamental  processes  with  whole  numbers,  and  who  has  not 
formed  proper  habits  in  computation  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade  will 
have   trouble  in   arithmetic  throughout  the  remaining  grades. 
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II.  General  Objectives 

A.  To  develop  further  accuracy  and  speed  in  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions with  emphasis  on  multiplication  and  division 

B.  To  increase  ability  to  solve  two-step  problems  of  fourth  grade  ability 

C.  To  establish  the  habit  of  checking  results 

D.  To  enlarge  the  appreciation  of  arithmetic  in  its  practical  application 

III.  Text 

Standard  Service,  Book  Four 

Teacher's  Guide  Book  (required  for  teacher) 

Eead  pp.  45-48,  in  Guide  Book  on  Schedules.    If  this  grade  is  not  able  to 

complete  Chapter  VIII,  read  "Note  to  Fourth  Grade  Teacher",  p.  39,  of 

Teacher's  Guide  Book. 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

Forty-five  minutes  daily  for  both  class  and  study.  Eead  Time  Allotment, 
Plans  and  Schedule  in  the  General  Suggestions  for  detailed  information 
on  this  topic. 

V.  Attainments 

First  Half- Year 

Attainments  should  be  reasonable  for  the  average  group.  A  pupil  should 
be  able  to 

A.  Eead   numbers   of   common   interest   into   hundred   thousands    and   write 
such  numbers  as  are  needed  in  his  work 

B.  Eead,  write  and  have  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Eoman  nu- 
merals through  XXX. 

C.  Use  correctly  the  new  vocabulary  of  this  grade 

D.  Give  automatically  and  accurately: 
100  addition  facts 
100  subtraction  facts 
100  multiplication  facts 

90  division  facts 

E.  Multiply  by  two-digit  number  and  divide  in  long  division  by   one-digit 
number 

F.  Some  ability  to  find  fractional  parts  of  numbers 

G.  Tell  time  and  use  the  calendar 
H.  Use  the  units  of  measure,  required  for  the  grade,  to  solve  related  problems 
I.  Work  one-  and  two-step  problems 
J.  Check  results 

Second  Half-Year 

A.  Increase  ability  to  accomplish   attainments   of   first  half-year 

B.  Multiply   by    three    digit   numbers,    involving   intermediate    zeros,    final 
zeros,  carrying  and  double  carrying 

C.  Divide  in  long  division  by  two-digit  numbers 

D.  Eead  numbers  of  common  interest  into  millions  and  write  such  numbers 
as  are  needed  in  his  work 
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E.  Work  readily  one-step  and  two-step  problems 
P.  Check  results  habitually  (accuracy  should  now  be  a  habit) 
If  Chapter  VIII  is  completed: 

G.  Add   and    subtract    simple    fractions    and    mixed   numbers,    of    like    and 
unlike  denominators 

H.  Find  perimeter  and  area  of  rectangles 

I.  Have  ability  to  do  neat  written  work 

V.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Inventory  and  review 

Eead  General  Suggestions  on  this  topic 

Chapter  One  includes  eleven  standardized  diagnostic  tests  of  the  four 
operations  with  whole  numbers.  Give  these  tests  in  7  or  8  periods,  de- 
pending on  the  time  given  for  class  work.  Diagnose  results,  chart  stand- 
ings, figure  medians,  tabulate  difficulties  and  apply  remedial  instruction. 
The  self-help  lessons  are  found,  pp.  378-421.  There  should  be  much  check- 
ing of  individual  accomplishment  and  remedial  work  with  individuals. 

B.  Vocabulary 

1.  Do  not  overlook  vocabulary  difficulties  and  silent  reading  lessons  for 
problem  solving,  following  directions  to  form  good  mental  pictures. 
The  grade  placement  of  vocabulary  may  be  too  difficult  for  some. 
Explain  all  technical,  semi-technical,  and  non-technical  terms.  See 
that  the  relation  of  terms  is  understood,  as:  multiplier,  multiplication, 
times,  product. 

2.  Eeview  remainder,  multiplier,  times,  product,  division,  divisor,  dividend, 
quotient,  fraction. 

3.  Present  numerator,  denominator,  perimeter,  area,  and  new  terms  used 
in  this  grade. 

C.  Eeading  and  writing  numbers  to  a  million 

1.  Writing  numbers  in  words  should  receive  sufficient  drill  to  fix  the 
forms  correctly 

2.  Pupils  should  read  numbers  aloud  in  order  to  fix  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving correct  forms 

3.  Teach  pupils  to  read  by  the  period  method  beyond  the  hundreds 
Millions  Thousands  Ones 

000  000  000 

65  284 

25  369  175 

128  803  210 

The  number  in  any  place  is  read  as  a  regular  one,  two  or  three  place 
number,  and  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the  period  in  which  it  is 
placed,  except  the  name  of  the  ' '  one 's ' '  place  which  is  read  as  hundreds. 
Do  not  overlook  the  zero  difficulties.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  every 
period  must  have  three  figures,  except  the  last  one  to  the  left.  Show 
the  use  for  large  numbers  for  automobile  licenses,  population  areas 
and  the  like.  Be  careful  that  pupils  do  not  use  "and"  between  and 
within  periods,  when  reading  whole  numbers. 

D.  Roman  numerals  to  XXX 

1.  Eead,  write  and  show  the  principles  employed  in  writing  Eoman  nu- 
merals 

2.  Teach  the  use  of  Eoman  numerals  for  clock  dials,  outlines,  dates, 
chapter  heads,  inscriptions,  etc. 
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E.  Addition 


Provide  continued  practice  upon  column  addition  involving  more  difficul 
combinations  and  all  addition  situations. 

1.  Be  sure  pupil  adds  without  repeating  the  numbers 

2.  Be  sure  pupil  checks  all  results 

3.  Check  results  automatically 

F.  Subtraction 

Provide  continued  practice  upon  more  difficult  subtraction  in  all  sub 

traction  situations 

Check  results  automatically 

G.  Multiplication  of  whole  numbers  by  one-,  two-  and  three-place   digit 
multipliers 

'    1.  Emphasize  the  tables  of  7  's,  8  'a  and  9  's 
2.  Provide  practice  in  multiplying  by  three-digit  multipliers 

a.  Stress  placing  partial  products 

b.  Introduce  the  end  zero  and  the  intermediate  zero  in  the  multiplier 
the  multiplicand,  and  in  both 

H.  Long  division 

The  text  presents  long  division  in  a  logical  order.  Do  not  underestimate 
the  difficulty  of  the  process  of  long  division  for  a  fourth  grade  pupil. 
He  may  encounter  any  one  of  a  very  large  number  of  combinations 
including  the  zero  difficulties,  multiplication  with  carrying,  subtraction 
with  borrowing,  estimation  of  the  quotient  and  extension  of  the  atten- 
tion span,  all  in  the  one  example.  Care  should  be  taken  to  present  only 
one  difficulty  at  a  time. 
An  arrangement  of  the  steps  in  long  division  is  presented  here: 

1.  Long  division  form,  using  basic  short  division  facts  (short  division 
put  down  in  long  division  form),  without  remainders  and  with  re- 
mainders 

2.  Divisor  contained  in  first  digit  of  dividend 

3.  Divisor  contained  in  first  two  digits  of  dividend 

4.  Division  involving  carrying 

5.  Two  digit  divisors  ending  in  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5 

a.  Trial  quotient  apparent 

b.  Trial  quotient  not  apparent 

6.  Zero  in  quotient 

a.  At  end  of  quotient 

b.  Within  quotient 

7.  Two  zeros  in  quotient 

8.  Divisors  ending  in  6,  7,  8,  or  9 

a.  Trial  quotient  apparent 

b.  Trial  quotient  not  apparent 

9.  Three-digit  divisors 

The  steps  in  long  division  should  be  carefully  explained 

a.  Find  quotient  figure  and  write  directly  above  the  right-hand  figure 
of  the  number  in  the  dividend  that  is  being  divided 

b.  Multiply  divisor  by  quotient  figure 

c.  Subtract 

d.  Compare.   Bemember  that  the  remainder  should  always  be  less  than 
the  divisor. 
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e.  Annex  next  figure  in  the  dividend  to  the  remainder 

f.  Continue  as  in  previous  steps 

If  pupils  have  difficulty  in  long  division  the  work  should  be  carefully 
examined  to  discover  the  particular  weakness.  Does  the  work  show 
errors  in: 

a.  Use  of  the  long  division  form 

b.  Writing  figures  in  neat  order 

c.  Carrying  in  multiplication 

d.  Borrowing  in  subtraction 

e.  Using  zeros  in  dividend,  divisor,  or  quotient 

f.  Estimating  quotient  figure 

g.  Handling  division  or  multiplication  facts 

When  the  particular  weakness  has  been  discovered,  reteaching  and  drill 
should  be  provided  until  the  correct  habit  or  skill  has  been  acquired 

I.    Measurements 

Learn  the  tables  of  measures  listed  for  the  grade,  know  the  abbreviations 
and  solve  related  problems.    Drill  to  maintain  skills. 

1.  Time 

a.  Clock  and  calendar 

(1)  Days  of  week 

(2)  Names  of  the  months,  days  in  each  month  and  holidays 

(3)  Tell  time 

2.  Dry,  liquid  and  weight  measures 

a.  Know  the  tables.  Be  able  to  write  abbreviations. 

b.  Compare  the  various  units  in  size;  quart,  peck,  bushel 

c.  Change  from  one  unit  to  the  other  in  same  table 

3.  Linear  measure 

a.  Know  the  tables.  Be  able  to  write  abbreviations. 

b.  Compare  the  various  units  in  size;  inch,  foot,  yard,  rod,  mile 

c.  Change  from  one  unit  to  the  other 

4.  Temperature — the   thermometer 

a.  Explain  operation  of  thermometer,  degree  and  freezing  point 

b.  Read  thermometer  at  same  time  each  morning  for  three  months, 
chart  the  results 

5.  Averages 

a.  Explain  the  median,  the  average 

b.  Find  the  median  and  average  of  the  height  and  weight  of  boys  in 
grade  or  school;   of  girls;   school  marks 

c.  Chart  and  graph  results 
6  Surfaces  and  areas 

a.  Know  the  meaning  of  square,  rectangle,  and  circle 

b.  Know  the  meaning  of  ' '  dimensions ' '  and  ' '  perimeter ' ' 

c.  Know  the  meaning  of  foot,  contrasted  with  square  foot 

d.  Know  how  to  find  simple  rectangular  areas 

J.  Fractions 

In  this   grade  the  development  of  fractions  in  a  more   systematic  way 
should  begin.    Keep  all  work  in  fractions  confined  to  their  simple  uses 
and  to  those  denominators  actually  found  in  everyday  life. 
1.  Need   of   ability   to  work  with   fractions.    Use   problems   relating   to 
pupil's  experiences 
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2.  Development 

a.  Teach  the  fraction  as 

(1)  Part  of  a  single  unit 

(2)  Part  of  a  group 

(3)  Expression  of  division 

(4)  Expression  of  comparison  and  ratio 

b.  Actually  divide  familiar  objects  or  groups  into  equal  parts 

c.  Have  pupils  do  the  following: 

(1)  Fold  paper  into  halves;  fourths,  eighths;  thirds;  sixths;  fifths; 
tenths 

(2)  Illustrate  fractional  parts  by  means  of  squares  and  rectangles 

(3)  Make  fractional  charts  and  use  them  in  flash  card  games 


1  unit 

% 

I                y2 

V4 

1 

xk       i       %       i       \ 

4 

%         1 

%    1 

%   l   %   I   %   i   %   i   % 

y8 

(4)  Make  similar  fractional  charts  for  1/3,  1/5,  1/7,  1/9 

(5)  Eead  and  write  fractions;   know  the  technical  names  applied 
to  the  terms 

3.  Addition  of  fractions 

a.  Add  like  fractions 

b.  Add  mixed  numbers  where  the  fractional  parts  are  like  fractions 

c.  Change  fractions  to  higher  and  lower  terms 

d.  Add  easy  unlike  fractions  where  the  common  denominator  is  ap- 
parent  (1/2,  3/4,  2/8) 

4.  Subtraction  of  fractions 

a.  Subtract  like  fractions 

b.  Subtract  mixed  numbers  where  the  fractional  parts  are  like  fractions 
K.  Drills,  informal  tests,  other  devices 

1.  Eead  General  Suggestions  on  this  topic 

2.  That  which  has  been  said  before  in  regard  to  drills,  tests  and  games 
applies  equally  to  the  fourth  grade 

3.  Eead  the  characteristics  of  a  good  drill  lesson  by  Dr.  Knight,  given 
in  the  General  Plan  of  the  Work 

4.  Eead  the  suggestions  on  this  topic,  given  for  the  Third  Grade 

5.  Drills,  tests,  games  and  other  similar  motivating  devices  are  given 
to  build  and  maintain  skills.  These  two  purposes  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  these  lessons  are  given.  The  text  has  an  abundance  of  test 
material  for  both  purposes.  The  drills  and  tests  check  the  work  of 
the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil.    Purpose  of  the  material: 

a.  Teach  new  skills 

After  each  new  process  is  presented  the  text  follows  the  presenta- 
tion with  ample  drill  material  to  accomplish  the  teaching  job. 

b.  Drills  to  maintain  skills  found  in  text 
Eapid  drills  (oral  and  written)  21  in  number 
Chapter  Summaries   (oral  and  written)    7  in  number 
Self-Teaching  drills   (written)   30  in  number 

c.  Eemedial  measures 

There  are  more  drills  and  tests  in  the  fourth  grade  than  in  any 
other  arithmetic  year.  There  should  be  much  testing  to  find  out 
individual  accomplishments.  Eemedial  measures  should  be  stressed 
to  bring  every  pupil  up  to  standard. 
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(1)  Diagnose  class  and  individual  difficulties  in  mechanical  proc- 
esses and  problem  solving.  Pay  special  attention  to  individual 
difficulties. 

(2)  Graph  class  and  individual  standings;   tabulate  results 

(3)  Administer  self-help  practice  lessons 
L.  Graphs  and  drawing  to  scale 

1.  Simple  graphs 

Have  pupils  make  individual  or  class  progress  charts;  show  compari- 
sons graphically  of  populations,  areas  and  productions 

2.  Simple  diagrams 

Have  pupils  draw  to  scale  simple  diagrams  of  garden  plots,  baseball 
diamonds,   playgrounds,  schoolrooms,   and  routes   of  auto  trips. 

M.  Checking 

By  this  time,  checking  all  four  fundamental  operations  should  be  auto 
matic. 

VI.  Problem  Solving 

A.  Eead  General  Suggestions  on  Problem  Solving 

An  increased  drive  for  solving  one  and  two  step  problems,  within  the 
understanding  of  the  pupil  and  of  practical  use,  should  be  continued. 
In  the  General  Suggestions,  special  emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  impor- 
tance of  problem  solving;  a  plan  of  work  has  been  suggested;  the  char- 
acteristics of  good  problems  have  been  stated  and  a  list  of  causes  of 
failure  were  enumerated.  These  points  should  be  given  special  consid- 
eration. If  pupils  lack  any  of  the  specific  abilities  remedial  practice 
should  be  given.  By  way  of  illustration:  if  pupils  lack  the  ability  to 
identify  the  proper  process,  or  processes,  groups  of  problems  without 
numbers  may  be  given  and  pupils  asked  to  tell  the  process,  or  processes, 
to  use  for  solution. 

B.  Practical  problems 

Teachers  sometimes  fail  to  recognize  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
community  for  the  basis  of  practical  problems.    The  following  is  a  sug- 
gestion : 
Problems  involved  in  buying  a  new  car: 

1.  Mr.  Smith  wanted  to  buy  a  new  car.  He  found  that  the  dealer's  price 
was  $845  and  the  price  f.o.b.  Detroit  was  $675.50.  How  much  more 
was  the  dealer's  price  that  the  price  f.o.b.? 

2.  He  decided  to  go  to  Detroit  and  drive  the  car  home.    His  railroad 

fare  was  $ ,  Pullman  $ ,  Diner  $5.00,  and  expenses  while 

in  Detroit  $10.    Find  the  cost  of  the  trip. 

3.  Mr.  Smith  purchased  the  car  at  the  factory.    Detroit  is  miles 

from  his  home  in  Montana.  He  could  not  exceed  a  speed  limit  of  25 
miles  an  hour  without  injuring  the  new  car.  How  many  hours  would 
it  take  to  drive  home  at  that  rate? 

4.  How  many  days  did  it  take  him  if  he  drove  on  the  average  12  hours 
per  day? 

5.  He  averaged  15  miles  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline.  How  many  gallons 
of  gasoline  were  required  to  make  the  trip? 

6.  The  different  prices  he  paid  for  gasoline  per  gallon  were  18c,  20 ^c, 
21c  and  17 %c.    Find  the  average  price  paid  per  gallon. 

7.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  gasoline  used  at  the  average  price? 

8.  He  changed  the  oil  at  the  end  of  the  first  500  miles  and  used  10 
quarts  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip,  at  $1.40  per  gallon.  Find  the 
cost  of  the  oil. 
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9.  On  his  way  home  he  paid  $1.50  per  day  for  meals  and  $1.50  per  day 
for  room.   Find  the  cost  of  his  meals  and  room  on  the  trip  to  his  home. 

10.  Mr.  Smith  was  gone  days.    His  time  was  worth  $8.75  per  day. 

How  much  was  the  time  he  was  away  worth? 

11.  Make  out  the  itemized  statement  that  Mr.  Smith  kept  of  all  his 
expenses  from  the  time  he  left  his  home  until  the  time  he  returned 
with  his  new  car.  Include  in  this  statement  all  such  expenses  as  rail- 
road fare,  Pullman,  diner,  gas,  oil,  time  lost  while  away,  etc. 

12.  Find  the  total  cost  of  the  car  including  extra  expenses 

13.  Did  it  pay  Mr.  Smith  to  go  after  the  car?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

VII.  Activities 

A.  Apply  skills  taught  by  means  of  application  in  carrying  out  the  follow.- 
ing  activities: 

1.  Eeading  the  thermometer  and  graphing  readings 

2.  Constructing  bird  houses,  kennels,  etc. 

3.  Taking  inventory  of  school  supplies 

4.  Estimating  cost  of  school  books  and  furniture 

5.  Measuring  dimensions  of  schoolroom,  playground,  etc. 

6.  Estimating  time  schedules  for  daily  school  program 

7.  Eeading  time  tables  and  road  maps 

8.  Figuring  cost  of  automobile  trips,  picnics,  etc. 

9.  Graphing  weights,  heights  of  pupils  of  the  class 
10.  Keeping  other  records 

VIII.  Standard  of  Skills 

End  of  First  Half-Year 

A.  The  pupil  should  possess  the  following  skills  in  the  fundamental  processes : 

1.  Primary  addition  and  subtraction  facts  at  the  rate  of  50  a  minute 

2.  Addition  of  adding-by-ending  facts  at  the  rate  of  35  to  40  a  minute 

3.  Addition   of  single  columns   of  five   figures   at  the   rate  of  10   in   3 
minutes 

4.  Addition  of  four  three-digit  numbers  at  the  rate  of  6  in  3  minutes 

5.  Subtraction  of  four-digit  numbers  at  the  rate  of  5  in  2  minutes   (to 
involve  only  one  borrowing) 

6.  Solution   of  primary   multiplication   or   division  facts  at   the  rate  of 
40  to  50  a  minute 

7.  Multiplication  of  a  three-digit  number  by  a  one-digit  number  at  the 
rate  of  12  in  3  minutes 

8.  Multiplication  of  a  four- digit  number  by  a  one-digit  number  at  the 
rate  of  5  in  2  minutes 

9.  Multiplication  of  a  two-digit  number  by  a  two-digit  number  at  the 
rate  of  5  in  3  minutes 

End  of  Second  Half-Year 

A.  The  pupil  should  possess  the  following  skills  in  the  fundamental  processes : 

1.  Addition   of   single   columns   of  six  figures   at   the   rate   of   20   in  5 
minutes 

2.  Addition  of  five  three-digit  numbers  at  the  rate  of  8  in  5  minutes 

3.  Multiplication  of  a  four-digit  number  by  a  one-digit  number  at  the 
rate  of  15  in  6  minutes 
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4.  Multiplication  of  a  two-digit  number  by  a  two-digit  number   at  the 
rate  of  12  in  6  minutes 

5.  Multiplication  of  a  three-digit  number  by  a  two-digit  number  at  the 
rate  of  5  in  5  minutes 

6.  Division  of  a  four-digit  number  by  a  two-digit  number  at  the   rate 
of  6  in  5  minutes 

7.  Division  of  a  four-digit  number  by  a  one-digit  number  at  the   rate 
of  16  in  4  minutes 

IX.  Possible  Difficulty,  Probable  Cause,  Suggested  Remedy 

The  possible  difficulties  encountered  in  the  fourth  grade,  the  probable 
cause  and  suggested  remedy.  The  difficulty  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
page,  the  probable  cause  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page,  and  the  sug- 
gested remedy  at  the  right. 

Difficulty — Fundamental    processes    (excluding    division)    fundamental    facts,    methods    of 
operation,  carried  numbers  and  zero  difficulties 
Probable  cause 


Suggested  remedy 

Preliminary  diagnosis  to  determine  extent 
of   previous  mastery 

Remedial  measures  to  supply  revealed  needs 
and  reteaching  if  necessary 

Adherence  to  prescribed  methods 

Proper  presentation,  development,  and 
practice  on  each  specific  difficulty 

Choice  of  material  adapted  to  abilities  and 
needs  of  pupils 

Use  of  a  carefully  organized  maintenance 
program  (drill  exercises  to  maintain  ac- 
quired skills) 

Daily  practice  to  establish  habit  of  check- 
ing 

Difficulty — Long  Division   (division  facts,  steps  of  the  process,  estimation  of  the  quotient 


Lack   of   previous   mastery  of   fundamental 

facts 
Lack  of  uniform  methods  of  operation 
Insufficient     training     in     use     of     carried 

numbers 
Habits  of  checking  not  established 
Practice    with    material    of    little    practical 
value ;  e.g.,  too  many  addends,  too  many 
orders   in   multiplier,   too   large  numbers, 
etc. 
Lack    of    emphasis    on    specific    zero    diffi- 
culties (For  other  causes,  see  Third  Grade, 
P.  24) 


figure, 


Probable  cause 


Lack  of  previous  mastery  of  both  even  and 
uneven  division  facts 

Steps  not  vividly  presented  in  first  teach- 
ing and  emphasized  in  subsequent  prac- 
tice 

Confusion  resulting  from  necessity  of 
shifting  from  one  operation  to  another 

Judgment  required  in  estimation,  a  new 
step  and  foreign  to  any  previous  routine 
with  numbers 


proof) 

Suggested  remedy 
Preliminary    review    including    testing    and 

practice  with  division  facts 
Careful  analysis  of  steps  in  their  order  and 

slow,   careful   development 
Steps  in  process  posted  for  ready  reference 
Plenty    of    practice    to    establish    order    of 

steps 
Encouragement    in    initiative    and    practice 

in  estimating 


Difficulty — Thought     problems     (comprehension     of     problems, 

estimating  the   results) 


determining    the     process, 


Probable  cause 

Poor  silent  reading  ability 

Unfamiliarity  with  arithmetical  terms 

Content  of  problem  too  difficult  and  un- 
familiar 

Emphasis  on  mechanical  drill  to  the  neglect 
of  problem  solving 

Lack  of  concrete  method  of  solution 


Suggested  remedy 

Attention  to  securing  comprehension  in 
silent  reading 

Selection  of  problems  that  are  real  and 
vital  to  the  pupil 

Development  of  a  systematic  plan  of  prob- 
lem solving  through  leading  questions 

Diagnosis  of  individual  difficulties  and 
special  help 

Practice  in  estimation 

Definite  and  systematic  attention  to  prob- 
lem solving 


Difficulty — Fractions    (Reduction,   Subtraction,  Division) 


Probable  cause 

Fractional  concept  not  clear 

Dictating     procedure     without     securing     a 

foundation  of  understanding 
Use   of   fractions    seldom   used   in    ordinary 

life 
Confusion   of  steps 
Seeming    inconsistency    of    division    results 

obtained  with  integers  and  fractions : 
Ex. — 20  divided  by  4  equals  5 

20  divided  by  %  equals  80 


Suggested  remedy 

Review  of  previous  work  and  provision  for 
strengthening  individual  weaknesses 

Abundance  of  concrete  experience  with 
fractions 

Comparison  of  fractions  to  learn  their  rela- 
tive values  (which  is  used  the  oftener 
1/10  or  3/13?) 

Posting  fractional  parts 

Attacking   difficulties   one   at   a  time 

Developing  new  attitude  in  division  of  frac- 
tions 
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Difficulty — Arithmetical   terms   and   signs 
Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy- 

Lack  of  arithmetical  terms  and  signs  Calling  attention  to  meaning  of  new  terms 

Lack    of    insistence    on    using    arithmetical  and   signs   as   they   appear  and   providing 

terms  for  their  use 

Signs  poorly  made  Correct  forms  always  placed  before  children 

Similarity  in  form  Insistence    on    forms    being    correctly    made 

by   children 
Practice  in  expressing  and  reading  processes 
involving  different  signs 
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Grade  Five 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  fifth  grade  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  skills  previously  ac- 
quired, the  completion  and  mastery  of  the  operations  within  stated  limits. 
The  teacher  should  make  use  of  number  situations  in  everyday  activities  so 
that  problems  will  be  vital  and  interesting  and  not  a  mere  juggling  of 
disassociated  figures. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  increase  skill  in  fundamental  operations 

B.  To  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  fractions  and  denominate  numbers 

C.  To  introduce  the  simple  use  of  decimals 

D.  To  increase  power  to  solve  problems  of  fifth  grade  level  and  to  make 
application  of  this  skill  to  solve  practical  life  activities 

E.  To  develop  a  keener  interest  in  the  social  uses  of  arithmetic 

III.  Text 

Standard  Service,  Book  Five 

Teacher's  Guide  Book  (required  for  teacher) 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

Forty-five  minutes  daily  for  both  class  and  study.  Eead  Time  Allotment, 
Plans  and  Schedule  in  the  General  Suggestions  for  detailed  information 
on  this  topic. 

V.  Attainments 

First  Half- Year 

Attainments  should  be  reasonable  for  the  average  group.  A  pupil  should 
be  able  to: 

A.  Read  numbers  into  millions  and  have  some  appreciation  of  a  million 

B.  Use   the   fundamental   operations   skillfully,    according  to   standards   for 

the  grade,  especially  to  work  long  division  with  ease  and  accuracy 
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C.  Add,  subtract  and  multiply  fractions  and  mixed  numbers 

D.  Solve  one-  and  two-step  problems  involving  the  use  of  whole  numbers 
and  fractions  and  denominate  numbers  within  the  limits   of   the  work 

of  the  grade 

E.  Do  neat  written  work  and  check  computations  habitually 

Second  Half- Year 

Attainments  should  be  reasonable  for  the  average  group.    The  pupil  should 
be  able  to: 

A.  Increase  ability  in  attainments  of  the  first  half-year 

B.  Perform  accurately  all  processes  in  fractions 

C.  Solve  with   increased   skill,   problems   involving  whole   numbers;    United 

States  money,  fractions,  and  denominate  numbers 

D.  Do  neat  written  work  and  check  computation  habitually 

E.  Add  and  subtract  decimals  as  required  in  concrete  problems 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Inventory  and  review 

1.  Eead  the  specific  suggestions  for  the  fifth  grade  work  in  Guide  Book, 
pp.  53-61 

2.  Know  the  attainments  set  for  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades;  know  the 
standards  of  skill  set  for  the  fourth  grade 

3.  The  pupil  should  know  at  the  outset  that  the  first  important  work 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  fifth  grade  is  to  gain  ability  to  do  the  four 
fundamental  operations,  in  whole  numbers  with  ease,  speed  and 
accuracy.    Special  attention  should  be  given  to  long  division. 

The  text  by  means  of  a  series  of  scientifically  built  up  tests  has 
furnished  a  means  by  which  the  pupil  can  be  led  to  find  out  wherein 
he  is  lacking  in  the  fundamental  operations.  Self-help  practice  lessons 
for  remedial  measures  are  given.   Eead  Guide  Book",  p.  55,  Art.  1-3. 

B.  Vocabulary 

1.  Eead  General  Suggestions 

2.  Eead  that  which  has  been  given  under  this  topic  for  third  and  fourth 
grades.  Vocabulary  is  very  important  in  this  grade. 

3.  The  vocabulary  of  fractions,  as  proper  and  improper  fractions,  mixed 
numbers,  denominator,  numerator,  common  denominator  and  the  usual 
vocabulary  found  in  all  problems  of  appreciation  should  be  carefully 
explained  before  pupils  are  asked  to  solve  or  discuss  any  of  the 
problems  of  the  grade.  Sufficient  experience  with  these  technical 
and  non-technical  terms  should  be  provided  to  develop  ease  and 
accuracy  in  their  use. 
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C.  Equivalents  for  fractions  commonly  used,  as:  1/2  =  2/4=4/8 

Make  the  work  concrete  by  using  diagrams  like  the  accompanying  cut, 
followed  by  oral  drills  and  the  use  of  flash  cards  to  make  the  knowledge 
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automatic.  It  is  helpful  to  use  carefully  drawn  circles  to  illustrate  frac- 
tional parts  and  equivalents.  Develop  the  principle,  ' '  If  the  numerator 
and  denominator  of  a  fraction  are  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same 
number,  the  amount  and  value  of  the  fraction  are  the  same  as  before". 
Practice  applying  the  principle  in  changing  fractions  to  common  denomi- 
nators or  to  higher  or  lower  terms.  A  chart  showing  the  common  frac- 
tional equivalents  should  be  kept  in  sight  on  the  wall  or  on  the  board 
until  the  equivalent  forms  are  familiar. 

D.  Addition  of  fractions  up  to  denominator  of  16 

(See  the  development  of  simple  fractions  in  fourth  grade) 

1.  Eeview  addition  of  like  fractions:  3/5,  1/5 

2.  Changing  the  form  of  fractions — changing  to  higher  terms,  as  1/6= 
2/12,  3/4=6/8,  3/5=6/10 

3.  Eeview  addition  of  unlike  fractions  when  common  denominator  is 
apparent,  as  1/2  +  1/4,    1/3+5/12 

4.  Find  the  comihon  denominator 

5.  Addition  of  unlike  fractions — common  denominator  not  apparent,  as 
1/3  +  1/2 

6.  Addition  of  mixed  numbers 

7.  Keduction  of  answer  to  its  lowest  terms,  as  1  4/6  =  1  2/3.  In  all 
future  problems  insist  upon  reduction  of  fractions  to  their  lowest 
terms 

8.  Changing  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers,  as  12/5=2   2/5 

9.  "Writing  remainders  in  long  division  as  fractions 

10.  Problems  in  the  addition  of  fractions  should  include  the  use  of  frac- 
tions  (Typel),  mixed  numbers    (Type  2),  whole  number  and  a  frac- 
tion (Type  3),  whole  number  and  mixed  numbers  (Type  4),  and  whole 
number,   fraction,   and  mixed  number    (Type  5) 
Typel                Type  2                Type  3  Type  4  Type  5 

1/2                      3/5                      2/3  9  1/5  3/4 

1/3                  4  1/6                10  6  7/8  11    2/3 

3/4  2  3/8  4  5 


E.  Subtraction  of  fractions  up  to  denominator  of  16 

(See  the  development  of  simple  fractions  under  fourth  grade.) 

1.  Eeview  subtraction  of  like  fractions:     3/5 — 1/5 

2.  Subtraction  of  unlike  fractions,  common  denominator  apparent: 
5/6—2/3 
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3.  Subtraction  of  unlike  fractions,  common  denominator  not  apparent: 
3/4—2/3 

4.  Subtraction  of  mixed  numbers,  no  borrowing:   12  1/2 — 3  1/4 

5.  Subtraction  of  mixed  numbers,  with  borrowing:  4  1/6 — 2  2/3 

6.  Problems  in  the  subtraction  of  fractions  should  include:  Use  of  easy 
fractions  (Type  1),  whole  numbers  as  minuends  (Types  2  and  3), 
mixed  numbers  as  minuends  (Types  4  and  5),  mixed  numbers  in  both 
subtrahend  and  minuend  (Type  6),  using  all  types  in  various  com- 
binations 

Typol  Type  2  Type  3  Type  4  Type  5  Type  6 

3/4  12  6  7  1/5  11  6/7  9  1/3 

1/2  7/8  3  3/5  3/4  7  6  7/8 


F.  Multiplication  of  fractions 

1.  Multiplication  of  fractions 

2.  Whole  numbers  as  numerators  in  multiplication  of  fractions 

3.  Cancellation — single  and  repeated 

4.  Multiplication  of  mixed  numbers  (changing  mixed  numbers  to  im- 
proper fractions.) 

5.  Problems  in  the  multiplication  of  fractions  should  include  the  follow- 
ing: Use  of  fractions  (Types  1  and  4),  mixed  numbers  (Types  3,  6, 
and  7),  and  whole  numbers  as  multiplicands  and  multipliers  (Types 
2  and  5),  in  various  combinations 

Type  1  Type  2  Type  3  Type  4  Type  5  Type  6 

1/2X2/3         1/8X6      3/5X4  1/8    3/5X2/3        4X2/3         2  1/2X4/5 
Type  7 
7  1/8X2  3/4 

G.  Division  of  fractions 

1.  Inversion  of  dividend,  changing  -f  to    X,  and  multiplication 

2.  Use  of  cancellation,  single  and  repeated 

3.  Inversion  of  whole  number  divisors 

4.  Division  of  mixed  numbers 

5.  Problems  in  the  division  of  fractions  should  include: 

Use  of  fractions  (Typel),  mixed  numbers  (Types  2, 3  and  4),  and 
whole  numbers  as  dividends  (Type  5)  and  divisors  (Type  6)  in  all 
the  possible  combinations 

Type  1  Type  2  Type  3  Type  4  Type  5  Type  6 

3/4h-1/2      2/3^-2  1/6      6-f-l  1/2       1  2/3-^3/4        5-4-1/3  7/8-4-5 

H.  Decimal  fractions 

1.  Explanation  of  the  decimal  point 

2.  Changing  simple  fraction,  whose  denominator  is  10  or  100,  to  decimal 
fractions:  3/10  =  .3,  6/100=.06 

3.  Mixed  decimals:  4.37,  6.75 

4.  Names  of  places  on  both  sides  of  decimal  point 

5.  Beading  decimals 

6.  Decimal  forms  of  some  important  fractions:    l/2  =  .5,   1/4=. 25,  etc. 
I.    Decimals 

The  work  in  decimals  is  limited  to  simple  problems  in  additions,  subtrac- 
tion, and  their  applications  in  solving  simple  practical  problems.  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  the  decimal  points  be  kept  in  straight  line 
and  proceed  as  in  whole  numbers.  There  should  be  much  reading  and 
writing  in  words,  of  decimals. 
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J.  Measurements — Denominate  numbers 

.1-  Be  able  to  give  the  tables  of  linear,  square,  cubic,  dry,  liquid,  weight 
and  time.  Know  the  abbreviations  of  the  measures. 

2.  Work   practical   problems   in  the   application   of   these   tables 

3.  Distinguish  between  area  and  volume,  Art.  275,  p.  61,  Guide  Book 

4.  Draw  to  a  scale,  the  length  and  width  of  the  room,  school  yard,  garden, 

basketball  court,  etc. 

5.  Add  and  subtract  denominate  numbers.  Art.  284-291,  p.  61,  Guide 
Book 

Explain  these  points: 

a.  Meaning  of  denominate  numbers 

b.  How  to  write  denominate  numbers  correctly 

c.  Change  from  lower  to  higher  and  from  higher  to  lower  denomina- 
tions 

d.  Subtract  with  borrowing 

e.  Keduce  answers  to  simplest  form 
K.  Drills,  informal  tests  and  other  devices 

1.  Eead  General  Suggestions  on  drills  and  games 

2.  That  which  has  been  said  before  applies  equally  to  drills,  informal 
tests  and  other  devices,  in  this  grade 

3.  Drills,  tests,  games  and  other  similar  motivating  devices  are  given 
to  build  and  to  maintain  sMlls.  In  using  this  text  these  two  purposes 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  these  drill  lessons  are  given.  The  text 
has  an  abundance  of  test  material  for  both  purposes.  The  drills  and 
tests  check  the  work  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil. 

4.  Purpose  of  the  material 
a.  Teach  new  skills 

After  each  new  process  is  presented,  the  text  follows  the  presenta- 
tion with  ample  drill  material  to  accomplish  the  job. 

L.  Graphs  and  drawing  to  scale 

Increased  ability  to  interpret  and  draw  to  a  scale;  as  diagrams,  graphs, 
maps,  etc. 

1.  Interpretation  of  scale 

Have  pupils  measure  with  a  ruler  the  distance  from  their  home  town 
in  Montana  to  Chicago,  Seattle,  or  Salt  Lake  City,  on  a  map.  Ask 
these  questions:  How  many  inches  is  it?  How  many  miles  does  it 
represent?    How  many  miles  does  each  inch  represent? 

2.  Comparison  of  scales 

Have  pupils  examine  maps  of  North  America.  Ask  these  questions: 
What  scale  of  miles  is  used  in  each?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a 
scale  of  miles?    Why  do  these  scales  differ? 

3.  Application  of  scale 

Have  pupils  draw  as  follows,  letting  y2  or  1  inch  represent  a  foot: 
top  of  the  desk,  plan  of  the  room,  plan  for  the  home  garden,  showing 
the  location  of  rows  of  vegetables  planted,  the  baseball  diamond,  etc. 

4.  Have  pupils  represent  graphically  individual  and  class  progress  charts, 
geographic  statistics  as  the  rank  of  countries  in  production  of  wheat, 
etc. 

M.  Checking 

Should  be  automatic  by  this  time,   in  all  processes,   100%   accuracy  is 
the  goal. 
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VII.  Problem  Solving 

A.  Eead  carefully  all  General  Suggestions  and  suggestions  in  previous  grades, 
in  regard  to  problem  solving. 

B.  Apply  remedial  measures  if  difficulties  arise 

C.  Continue  the  drive  to  increase  the  ability  to  apply  acquired  knowledge 
and  skills  in  working  problems.  Post  the  following  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils: 

1.  Read  carefully 

2.  What  are  you  to  find? 

3.  What  does  the  problem  give  you? 

4.  What  process  must  you  use? 

5.  Estimate  the  answer  . 

6.  Is  your  answer  reasonable? 

7.  Solve 

8.  Check 

D.  Give  practice  in  such  as  the  following  to  develop  ability  in  determining 
the  process  to  be  used: 

1.  If  you  know  the  length  and  width  of  your  desk,  how  would  you  find 
the  area? 

2.  If  you  know  the  cost   of   one  article   and  wish  to   find  the   cost   of 
several  at  the  same  price,  what  process  would  you  use? 

3.  If  you  know  the  cost  of  several  articles  of  various  prices,  how  would 
you  find  the  total  price? 

4.  How  could  you  find  the   average  attendance   per  day   of  the   pupils 
of  a  room  if  you  knew  the  attendance  each  day  for  a  week? 

5.  If  you  knew  the  cost  of  an  article  and  the  selling  price,  how  would 
you  find  the  gain  or  loss? 

6.  If  you  knew  what  the  grocer  paid  for  several  dozen  eggs,  how  would 
you  find  what  he  paid  for  one  dozen  ? 

VIII.  Activities 

Use   the   following   activities   as   a   basis   for   applying   acquired   knowledge 
and  skills: 

A.  Making  and  keeping  accounts,  making  change,  checking  bills  and  receipts 

B.  Making  out  grocery  bills 

C.  Adapting  recipes  for  different  numbers  of  servings 

D.  Making  graph  of  progress  in  school  subjects;   drawing  maps  to  scale 

E.  Planning  and  making  a  garden  or  playground 

F.  Budgeting  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  best  advantage  for  specific 
purposes,  as  an  automobile  trip 

G.  Discussions  of  the  uses  that  the  farmer,  grocer,  architect,  carpenter, 
merchant,  parents  and  others  make  of  arithmetic 

H.  Discussion  of  the  use  of  arithmetic  in  music,  manual  arts,  geography, 
history  and  other  school  subjects 

I.  Eead  time  tables  and  road  maps 

IX.  Standards  of  Skills 

End  of  First  Half-Year 

No  standards  are  given  for  the  first  half-year,  but  this  class  may  ap- 
proximate those  given  for  the  grade  to  reach  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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End  of  Second  Half- Year 


The  pupil  should  possess  the  following  skills : 

1.  Addition  of  six  one-digit  numbers  at  the  rate  of  25  in  5  minutes  or  less 

2.  Addition  of  four  three-digit  numbers  at  the  rate  of  12  in  5  minutes 
or  less 

3.  Subtraction  of  five-digit  numbers  with  two  or  three  borrowings  at  the 
rate  of  41  in  5  minutes  or  less 

4.  Multiplication  of  two-digit  multiplier  and  multiplicand  at  the  rate  of 
12  in  5  minutes  or  less 

•5.  Multiplication  of  a  four-digit  multiplicand  and  a  two-digit  multiplier 
at  the  rate  of  6  .in  5  minutes  or  less 

6.  Division  of  a  five-digit  number  by  a  two-digit  number  at  the  rate  of 
5  in  5  minutes  or  less 

7.  Good  tests  for  fractions  are  found  in  recent  textbooks 

X.  Possible  Difficulty,  Probable  Cause,  Suggested  Remedy 

The  possible  difficulties  encountered  by  the  fifth  grade,  their  probable  cause, 
and  suggested  remedy.  The  possible  difficulty  is  placed  in  the  center,  the 
probable  cause  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the  page,  and  the  suggested  remedy 
at  the  right. 

Possbiile  Difficulty — Fractions    (division,  inversion,  reduction,  concept) 
Probable  cause 

Division 

The    already    formed    habit    of    expecting 
the    quotient    to    be    smaller    than    the 
dividend 
Heduetion   and   concept 

Lack   of   concrete   experiences   with   frac- 
tions 
•Crowding     the     process,     building     skills 
without    adequate    objective    experience 


Suggested  remedy 

Division 

Developing  a  more  comprehensive  atti- 
tude toward  division  ;  one  that  will  in- 
clude both  thinking  and  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  for  division  as 
given  on  p.  58 

Giving  much  practice  to  show  that  the 
size  of  the  quotient  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  divisor 

Provision  for  abundant  objective  experi- 
ence 

Comparison  of  fractions  to  learn  their 
relative  values 

Use  of  fractional  charts 

Much  practice  in  reducing  from  one 
form  to  another 

Possible   Difficulty — Thought    Problems — reading,    (comprehension,    determining   process, 
addition  and  subtraction) 


Probable  cause 

Significance  of  the  zero  meaning  not  clear 
Insufficient  practice  with  specific  zero  dif- 
ficulties 
Inaccuracy  in  the  fundamental  processes 


Suggested  remedy 
Development   of   specific   habit   for   each   of 

the   different   zero   operations 
For    further   suggestions,   see   Third    Grade, 

p.  43 


Possible     difficulty — Thought     problems     (reading,     comprehension,     determining     process, 

estimating   result) 


Probable  cause 

Reading  difficulties 
Content   foreign   to   life  experiences 
Non-application   of   skills   to   life   situations 
Lack    of    training    in    systematic    procedure 
Jumping    at    conclusions  ;    "wild"    guessing 


Suggested  remedy 

Securing  comprehension  through  re-reading 
arid   questioning: 

Selection  of  problems  that  are  real  and 
vital  to  the  pupil 

Definite  training  and  practice  in  system- 
atic procedure 

a.  Suggested  steps 

b.  Leading   questions 

Application  of  recently  developed  skills  to 
practical  problems 

Plenty  of  practice  in  making  reasonable 
estimates  of  results 

Habit  of  comparing  and  verifying  esti- 
mated answer  with  real  answer 
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Possible  difficulty — Accuracy  in  four  fundamental  processes 
Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Lack    of    previous    mastery    of    basic    facts        Inventory  test  of  previous  arithmetical   ac- 
and   processes  complishmcnts,      followed      by      necessary 

Confusion    due    to    lack    of    uniformity    in  practice  and  reteaching  if  need  be 

teaching  procedures  Use   of   a   carefully   organized   maintenance 

Material  not  adapted  to  capacity  and  ability  program    (drill  exercises  to  maintain  ac- 

of   pupils  quired  skills) 

Practice   in   error  due  to  inadequate  super-        Uniformity    of    teaching    procedures     from 
vision  during  preparation  time  grade  to  grade 

Ex.— -Additive  method  in   subtraction 
Caution     in     selecting     practice     material. 
(Avoid  too  many  addends,  too  large  num- 
bers, etc.) 
Such  supervision  as  will  secure  CORRECT 
practice,  not  practice  in  error 

Possible  Difficulty — Decimal  point 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

S  Lack    of   clear-cut   and   uniform   method  Definite  attention  to  each  new  difficulty 

Carry-over  of  multiplication  habits  Adherence     to     uniform     methods     as     pre- 

Failure  to  realize  significance  of  the  deci-  scribed  by  the  course  of  study 

mal   point  Sufficient   training   and   practice   according 

!  Tenacity  of  habits  formed   in   addition  and  to    the    laws    of    habit    formation    to    es- 

subtraction    of   whole   numbers  tablish  the  correct  habit  needed 

Persistence    of    habits    acquired    with    inte-  Development    of    the    significance    and    im- 

gers ;    e.g.,    keeping    the    right-hand    end  portance    of    the    decimal    point    through 

of  numbers  even  concrete  illustrations 

Careless   habits   of   setting   down   work  Insistence    on    neat,    orderly,    and    accurate 

work  at  all  times 
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Grade  Six 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  sixth  grade  should  maintain  the  abilities  already  acquired  and  increase 
them  to  the  standards  of  the  grade.  This  year  is  also  responsible  for  the 
mastery  of  decimals  and  the  percentage  needed.  The  specific  work  to  be 
emphasized  is  the  development  of  power  in  problem  solution  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  plan  of  intelligent  and  accurate  procedure  in  problem  solving. 

II.  General  Objectives 

A.  To  establish  skillful  use  of  fractions  as  needed 

B.  To  increase  ability  to  perform  necessary  business  operations 

C.  To  develop  skill  in  use  of  decimals 

D.  To  develop  skill  in  dealing  with  percentage 

E.  To  promote  power  to  solve  practical  problems  of  sixth  grade  level 

III.  Text 

A.  Standard  Service,  Book  Six 

B.  Teacher's  Guide  Book  (required  for  the  teacher) 
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IV.  Time  Allotment 

Forty-five  minutes  daily  for  class  and  study.  Eead  Time  Allotment,  Plans 
and  Schedule  in  the  General  Suggestions  for  detailed  information  on  this 
topic. 

V.  Attainments 

First  Half- Year 

Attainments  should  be  reasonable  for  the  average  group.  The  child  should  be 
able  to: 

A.  Grasp  the  idea  of  place-value  and  the  decimal  system 

B.  Eead  integers  up  to  billions  and  decimals  to  four  places 

C.  Use  skillfully  the  fundamental  operation  with  integers,  fractions,  decimals 
and  denominate  numbers  according  to  the  standards  for  the  grade 

D.  Solve  one-,  two-,  and  three-step  practical  problems  involving  integers, 
fractions,  decimals,  units  of  measure  and  U.  S.  money,  appropriate  for 
the  grade 

E.  Know  and  use  aliquot  part  of  100  in  short  methods 

F.  Use  accurately  the  vocabulary  of  the  grade 

G.  Keep  simple  accounts 

H.  Automatically  check  and  do  neat  written  work 

Second  Half -Year 

A.  Eeach  the  attainments  for  the  first  half-year  with  increased  ease,  speed 
and  accuracy 

B.  Work  simple  practical  problems  in  percentage  and  interest  appropriate 
to  the  grade  and  work  presented 

C.  Use  graphs  for  recording  and  illustrating  facts,  presented  in  the  grade 

D.  Promote  understanding  of  business  practices  and  forms 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Inventory  and  review — Eead  Guide  Book,  p.  64,  Arts.  1,  3,  10,  20,  22 
1.  Eead  General  Suggestions 

Test  the  pupils  on  four  operations  in  integers,  fractions,  decimals, 
and  denominate  numbers.  Give  remedial  work  as  needed  by  the  class 
and  individuals.  Pay  special  attention  to  individual  accomplishments. 
The  text  provides  a  series  of  tests  on  the  crucial  subjects  and  ties 
with  each  test  specific  remedial  materials.  Pupils  who  need  no  reme- 
dial work  on  any  given  test  are  excused  from  more  practice  on  tests 
of  like  operations.  Pupils  who  do  need  remedial  work  are  quickly 
located  and  should  do  the  corresponding  self-help  lessons.  Make  a 
point  to  show  approval  of  pupils  who  show  enough  initiative,  judg- 
ment and  self-reliance,  to  use  the  self-help  lessons  when  they  are 
needed.  One  of  the  best  contributions  arithmetic  can  make  to  the 
total  education  of  the  pupil  is  the  provision  to  supply  the  situations 
to  practice  self-reliance,  initiative,  self-direction  and  good  judgment. 

B.  Vocabulary 

Eead  General  Suggestions  for  vocabulary 

Clear  away  all  vocabulary  difficulties.  Eeview  the  technical  and  semi- 
technical  terms  introduced  in  previous  grades.  Teach  the  technical  and 
semi-technical  terms  of  percentage  and  interest  and  afford  opportunity 
so  that  pupils  may  practice  using  these  terms.  Make  sure  that  the  pupil 
understands  the  meaning  of  right  triangle,  parallelogram,  parallel  lines, 
right  angle,  acute  angle,  and  obtuse  angle. 
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C.  Denominate  numbers 

1.  Eeview  addition  and  subtraction  of  denominate  numbers  as  presented 
in  the  fifth  grade 

2.  Introduce  multiplication  and  division  of  denominate  numbers,  em- 
phasizing these  points : 

a.  Methods  of  computing  and  writing  down  partial  products 

b.  Method  of  treating  remainders  in  partial  dividends 

e.  Give  practical  problems  appropriate  to  the  grade  to  show  applica- 
tion of  the  above  processes 

D.  Decimals 

1.  Writing  and  reading  decimals 

a.  Sufficient  drill  should  be  given  to  fix  the  forms  correctly  and  to  fix 
the  correct  habit  in  connection  with  the  spoken  form 

b.  In  writing  out  decimals  in  words  and  in  reading  decimals  aloud, 
place  "and"  so  that  it  stands  for  the  decimal  point.  (46.3  is: 
Forty-six  and  three-tenths).  Drill  in  writing  out  decimals  and  in 
reading  them  aloud  should  be  given. 

2.  Eeview  addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals  as  shown  by  test  at 
beginning  of  the  Fifth  Grade  work 

3.  Multiplication  of  decimal  fractions.  Introduce  by  same  operations 
with  U.  S.  money. 

a.  Decimal  point 

b.  Pointing  off 

c.  Multiplying  by  10,  100,  1,000 

d.  Examples  and  problems  in  which  above  skills  may  find  application 
in  a  variety  of  settings 

4.  Division  of  decimal  fractions 

a.  How  the  decimal  point  moves  in  dividing  by  10,  100,  1,000 

5.  Dividing  by  decimals 

a.  Making  division  easy  by  moving  points  over  in  both  divisor  and 
dividend  so  that  the  divisor  is  a  whole  number 

b.  Sufficient  practice  in  the  above  through  use  of  drills 

c.  Placing  the  decimal  point  in  the  quotient  in  easy  division  of  decimals 

d.  Checking  division  of  decimals 

e.  Drill  in  the  division  of  decimals 

f.  Eeducing  remainders  to  decimal  form 

E.  Drawing  to  scale 

1.  This  process  can  be  correlated  with  many  studies.  Make  small  diagrams 
to  represent  large  ones,  called  scaling  down.  Make  large  diagrams  to 
represent  small  objects,  called  enlarging. 

2.  Measuring  and  plotting  gardens  and  playgrounds  afford  practical 
application 

Example — Draw  a  plan  of  a  home  garden,  indicating  size,  paths,  dis- 
tance between  rows  of  vegetables.  Use  simple  scale  1"=1';  1/^"=1'; 
later  14"=1\  These  should  be  accurate  workmanlike  plans.  Squared 
paper  may  be  used. 

F.  Graphs 

Continue  the  use  of  graphs  as  learned  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
Use  graphs  as  a  means  of  recording  and  illustrating  a  variety  of  records. 
Give  practice  in  making  and  reading  different  kinds  of  graphs. 
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G.  Business  practices  and  forms 

1.  Give  some  understanding  of  checks,  bank  accounts,  their  forms  and 
uses 

2.  Teach  sale  slips,  forms  and  uses 

3.  Trace  a  check  from  the  time  it  is  written  until  it  is  returned  from 
the  bank.  Give  practice  in  writing  these  business  forms  and  in  keeping 
personal  accounts. 

H.  Aliquot  parts 

1.  Teach  the  meaning  and  advantage  of  knowing  them 

2.  Teach  the  fractional  parts  and  give  drill  for  fixation 

3.  Give  practice  in  practical  use  of  fractional  parts 
I.  Percentage 

1.  Meaning  of  per  cent,  %,  and  "of " 

2.  Interrelate  per  cents  with  fractional  parts.    Examples: 
25=%  of  100,  25%=  %  of  100%,  etc. 

3.  Give  drill  in  changing  per  cents: 

a.  To  fractional  parts  and  their  reverse 

b.  To  decimals  and  their  reverse 

4.  Make  knowledge  of  percentage  a  felt  need  for  reading  understandingly 

5.  Give  practice  upon  percentage  relations  and  give  problems  requiring 
application  of  meanings  of  per  cents 

6.  First  case  in  percentage — find  per  cent  of  a  number.  Example: 
In  a  certain  school  of  300  children,  10%  of  the  pupils  had  their  teeth 
cleaned  by  the  dentist.  How  many  children  had  their  teeth  cleaned? 
What  per  cent  did  not  have  their  teeth  cleaned?  How  many  children 
did  not  have  their  teeth  cleaned? 

a.  Using  equivalent  decimals 

b.  Using  equivalent  fractions 

c.  Finding  per  cent  where  the  per  cent  is  a  mixed  number  such  as 
16  1/3 

7.  Estimating  per  cents 

8.  Percentage  applied  to  discounts 

a.  On  personal  accounts 

b.  On  sales  accounts 

c.  In  trade  catalogs 

9.  Second  case  in  percentage — find  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of 
another 

a.  Easy  problems  at   first — 5   is  what   %   of   15,  etc.;   work   over  to 
such  types  as  18  is  what  %  of  16,  etc. 

b.  Use  of  two  cases  of  percentage  in  review  exercises 

c.  Problems  regarding  use  of  each  case  in  percentage 

10.  Translating  per  cents  to  graphs 

11.  Give    questions    and    problems    in    mensuration    requiring    percentage, 
decimals,  and  fractions  as  well  as  whole  numbers,  for  their  solution. 

J.  Measurements 

1.  Continue  the  work  presented  to  the  previous  grades  on  this  subject 

2.  Correlate  measurement  work  with  fractions  and  decimals  and  with 
school  activities  rather  than  teach  it  as  a  separate  topic 

3.  The  question  is  often  asked,  "Shall  we  teach  board  measure,  plaster- 
ing, papering  and  kindred  topics,  and  if  taught,  to  what  extent  V 
If  it  comes  within  the  intelligent  understanding  of  the  class  and  if 
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in  the  school  or  neighborhood  there  is  a  practical  application  relating 
to  activities,  then  teach  these  topics.  However,  do  not  go  into  extended 
detail  with  rarely  used  applications  of  these  processes  in  these  grades. 
4.  Find  the  area  of  right  triangle,  rectangles,  and  parallelograms,  and 
use  practical  problem  requiring  application  to  actual  situations 

K.  Interest 

1.  Develop   need   for   knowledge   for   working  interest   problems   in   con- 
nection with  personal  accounts 

2.  Carry  percentage  skills  over  to  interest  in  problem  making  and  finding 
interest  on  given  amount  of  money  for  a  given  time  at  a  given  per  cent 

L.  Beading  of  large  numbers 

1.  Teach  reading  of  large  numbers  such  as  are  found  in  tables  in  the 
geographies  and  give  practice  in  reading  them  with  understanding 

2.  Check    comprehension   by    means    of    objective    questions    calling    for 
comparison   and   judgments 

M.  Drills,  tests  and  other  devices  . 

That  which  has  been  said  before  in  the  General  Suggestions  and  in  the 
outlines  for  the  work  in  previous  grades,  in  regard  to  tests  and  drills 
is  equally  true  for  the  sixth  grade.    One  of  the  important  features  of 
the  test  is  a  carefully  constructed  drill  on  the  mixed  fundamentals.    In 
the   hands   of   a   skillful   teacher   these    drills   become    one    of    the    most 
valuable  experiences  of  the  year. 
For  the  sixth  year  the  text  furnishes: 
Eapid  drills  (oral  or  written)   12  in  number 
Chapter  Summaries  (oral  and  written)  9  in  number 
Self  Testing  Drills  (written)  29  in  number 

VII.  Problem  Solving 

All  instruction  should  lead  to  the  ability  to  adequately  solve  problems,  a 
definite  technique  of  problem  solving  being  developed  throughout  the  year. 
Two-  and  three-step  problems  should  be  given  much  attention.  Writing  the 
name  of  the  partial  results  as  the  pupil  proceeds  through  the  process  leads 
to  clearer  thinking. 

A.  Use  of  the  textbook.  Develop  on  the  part  of  your  pupils  the  habit  of 
using  their  textbooks  as  a  first  reference  for  self-help  in  case  difficulties 
are  encountered  with  skills  previously  learned. 

B.  Problem  solving.  Study  the  cause  for  mistakes  in  problem  solving,  as 
evidenced  in  actual  work  of  individual  pupils.  The  following  suggestions 
will  help  pupils  to  establish  good  habits: 

1.  Be  sure  you  have  read  the  problem  correctly 

2.  Try  to  visualize  the  exact  situation  given  in  the  problem 

3.  Just  what  are  you  to  find  out? 

4.  Decide  just  how  you  can  get  the  answer  from  the  facts  given 

5.  Estimate  a  reasonable  answer 

6.  Perform  the  necessary  work  carefully 

7.  Check  your  results  accurately 

VIII.  Activities 

A.  List  of  activities  to  apply  acquired  knowledge  and  skills: 
1.  Drawing  home  garden  to  a  scale 

a.  Use  the   scale   %"=!.';    draw  plan  for  a   garden  20    ft.   long  and 
12  ft.  wide 
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b.  Two  rows  of  beets  run  lengthwise,  1  foot  apart.  Indicate  the  rows 
in  your  plan. 

c.  Two  rows  of  beans  should  be  indicated  next  with  18  inches  be- 
tween rows 

d.  Show  a  two-foot  path  next  to  the  beans 

e.  Tomato  plants  are  set  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  path,  3^  ft. 
between  the  rows 

f.  The  tomato  plants  are  placed  3  feet  apart  in  a  row 

2.  Practice  keeping  personal  accounts 

3.  Discussion   of  checks  from  time  they  are  written  until  they  are  re- 
turned from  the  bank 

4.  Estimate  the  paint  used  to  paint  a  floor 

5.  Figure  the  cost  of  making  and  putting  up  radio  set 

6.  Read  graphs  brought  to  class  from  daily  paper,  magazines,  etc. 

B.  Extended  activity 

In  one  community  during  Better  Homes  Week,  a  class  became  so  inter- 
ested that  the  pupils  themselves  decided  to  plan  a  model  home.  These 
suggestions  can  be  adapted  for  use  by  many  classes.  This  project  could 
be  used  to  good  advantage  as  the  basis  for  a  year's  work  in  measure- 
ments. 

A  Model  Home 

1.  Planning 

a.  Style  of  architecture;  size  of  "setting",  number,  size,  and  ar- 
rangement of  rooms;  height  of  ceilings;  number,  and  sizes  of 
windows  and  doors 

b.  Materials  to  be  used:  outside — stucco;  outside  walls — beaver  board; 
partitions — compo  board;  floor — hardwood;  wall  paper — Montgom- 
ery Ward  catalogue;   and  roof — asphalt  shingles 

2.  Measuring 

a.  Linear  measure:  length  and  width  of  setting;  length  and  width  of 
rooms ;  height  of  ceilings ;  measuring  uprights,  beams,  rafters, 
siding,  flooring,  shingles,  etc.;  dimensions  of  openings;  dimensions 
of  archway;  distance  from  floor  to  window-sills;  distance  from  top 
of  windows  and  doors  to  ceiling. 

b.  Square  measure;  area  of  entire  floor;  floor  space  of  various  rooms; 
areas  of  all  openings;  and  areas  of  partitions 

c.  Recognition  of  geometric  forms:  rectangle,  square,  triangle 

d.  Recognition  of  angles :  right,  acute,  obtuse 

e.  Drawing  to  scale:  the  entire  floor  plan;  outside  walls,  inside  walls; 
framework  for  roof;  partitions  of  rooms;  all  openings;  windows, 
doors,  arch,  etc.;  front  porch 

3.  Comparing 

Length  and  width  of  house;  height  of  ceilings;  outside  and  inside  di- 
mensions; relative  sizes  of  rooms;  living  room,  kitchen,  bath,  etc.; 
outside   and  inside   doorways;    window   and  floor   space 

4.  Estimating  and  computing 

a.  Amounts  of  different  materials  needed:  beaver  board  for  outside 
walls;  stucco  for  covering  outside  walls;  compo  board  for  inside 
walls  and  partitions;  flooring — (both  rough  and  hardwood)  ;  as- 
phalt shingles  for  roof;  lumber  for  uprights,  beams,  etc.;  wall 
paper;  paint;  and  glass 

b.  Costs:    different  materials  used 
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IX.  Standard  of  Skills 


A.  Computation  with  integers 

The  pupil  should,  possess  the  following  skills: 

1.  Addition  of  four  three-digit  numbers  at  the  rate   of  15  to   18  in  5 
minutes. 

2.  Addition   of   eight   three-digit   numbers   at   the   rate  of   7    or   8   in   5 
minutes 

3.  Subtraction  of  four-digit  numbers  with  two  borrowings  at  the  rate 
of  20  to  25  in  5  minutes 

4.  Subtraction  of  six-digit  numbers  with  three  borrowings  at  the  rate 
of  14  to  16  in  5  minutes 

5.  Multiplication  of  a  three-digit  number  by  a  two-digit  number  at  the 
rate  of  8  to  10  in  5  minutes 

6.  Multiplication  of  a  four-digit  number  by  a  three-digit  number  at  the 
rate  of  4  or  5  in  5  minutes 

7.  Division  with  a  two-digit  giving  a  three-digit  quotient  and  a  remainder 
at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  in  5  minutes 

B.  Fractions,  decimals  and  problems 

The  Stanford  Achievement,  Compass  Diagnostic  and  Monroe  Diagnostic 
tests,  are  suggested,  to  ascertain  the  skills  of  the  grade.  See  other  tests 
listed,  in  General  Suggestions. 

X.  Possible  Difficulty,  Probable  Cause,  Suggested  Remedy 

The  possible  difficulties  encountered  in  the  sixth  grade,  the  probable  cause 
and  suggested  remedy.  The  difficulty  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  page, 
the  probable  cause  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page,  and  the  suggested 
remedy  at  the  right. 

Difficulty — Fractions    (division,  multiplication,   reduction,  concept) 
Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy- 

Practice  without  specific  objectives  Diagnostic  testing  to  discover  arithmetical 

Insufficient  maintenance  practice  accomplishments  and  deficiencies 

Unfamiliarity  with   fractional  terms  Remedial    measures    specifically    applied    or 

Lack  of  sufficient  concrete  experience  reteaching  if  necessary 

Persistence  of  habits  formed  with  integers        Maintenance    of    acquired    fractional    skills 

through    a    carefully    organized    program 
of  practice 
Providing  for   the  establishment   of   a   cor- 
rect habit  for  each  needed  skill 

Difficulty — Thought  problems   (reading  and  comprehension,  thinking  through  to  solution) 

Probable  cause  Suggested  remedy 

Reading  difficulties  Measures     emphasizing     comprehension     in 

Situations  in  problem  material  foreign  and  reading 

unrelated  to  the  child's  experiences  Problems  with  content,  as  far  as  possible, 

Lack    of    systematic    training    and    practice  related   to  or  connected  with   the   child's 

in  problem  solving  experiences 

Insufficient    application    of    skills    to   prac-        Definite   training   and   practice  in   problem 

tical  problems  solving  procedure 

a.  Suggested   steps 

b.  Leading  questions 

Adequate    practice    in    applying    skills    to 
practical  problems 
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Difficulty — Percentage  (Meaning,  finding  rate, 

ly,  per  cents 
Probable  cause 

Failure   to  show   that   percentage   is   but   a 

new  name  for  a  familiar  idea 
Not    identifying    finding    of    rate   and    base 

with  the  process  of  division 
Lack  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  per 

cent     and     its     relationship     to     decimals 
Very    little   practice    given    with    per    cents 

larger  than  50 


finding  base,  expressing  per  cent  decimal- 
over  100) 

Suggested  remedy 

Emphasis  on  the  fact  that  percentage  is 
but  a  new  name  given  to  fractional  op- 
erations 

Development  of  these  meanings : 
Per   cent   means   hundredths 
Per  cent  of  means   hundredths  of 
Per    cent   times   means    hundredths   times 

Use  of  many  illustrations,  as  real  as  pos- 
sible, to  show  that  the  process  of  find- 
ing either  rate  or  base  is  identical  with 
division 

Specific  practice  in  expressing  per  cents 
decimally  and  decimals  as  per  cents 

Use  of  per  cents,  100  or  over,  in  early 
teaching  and  provision  for  their  use  in 
subsequent   teaching 

four  fundamental  processes 

Suggested  remedy 

Preliminary  testing  to  determine  arithmeti- 
cal  accomplishments  and  deficiencies 

Appropriate  remedial  measures  for  each  de- 
ficiency 

Use  of  a  carefully  organized  maintenance 
program 

Correct  practice  under  supervision 

Stressing  the  value  of  checking  and  es- 
tablishing the  habit  through  daily  prac- 
tice 

Difficulty — Decimals    (placing  of   decimal   point   in  the  quotient  and  product,   omission   of 
the  decimal  point — error,  rather  than  difficulty) 


Difficulty — Accuracy  in  the 
Probable  cause 

Lack  of  previous  mastery  of  basic  facts  and 

processes 
Lack   of   objective   development 
Insufficient    practice    for    maintenance    of 

skills 
Practice   in   error 
Habit  of  checking  not  established 


Probable  cause 

Persistence   of   habits    established    in    other 

operations 
Lack  of  clear-cut  and  uniform  method 
Insufficient  practice  in  early  learning  and 

also   in   later  maintenance   program 
Failure    to    realize    the    significance    of    the 

decimal  point 
Careless    work    habits 


Suggested  remedy 

Careful    review   of   previous   work 

Diagnostic  testing  to  discover  individual 
needs 

Remedial  measures  or  reteaching  to  meet 
specific  needs 

Adherence  in  each  grade  to  uniform  meth- 
ods prescribed  by  the  Course  of  Study 

Provision  for  careful  maintenance  pro- 
gram 

Insistence  on  neat,  orderly,  accurate  work 
at  all  times 
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Grade  Seven 


I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  seventh  grade  is  held  responsible  to  maintain  the  abilities  already  ac- 
quired and  to  increase  them  to  the  standards  for  the  grade.  The  extended 
application  of  percentage  and  interest  to  business  forms  and  uses  will  form 
a  major  part  of  the  new  work.  An  informational  basis  for  arithmetical 
experiences  to  be  met  in  ordinary  life  activities  should  be  emphasized 
throughout  the  grade. 
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II.  General  Objectives 

To  give  the  pupil  some  idea  of  the  general  nature  and  uses  of  business  and 
social  arithmetic  by: 

A.  Increasing  the  skill  in  the  fundamental  processes 

B.  Applying   these   fundamentals   to   life   situations 
0.  Giving  a  broad  knowledge  of  business  practices 

D.  Developing  an  appreciation  of  arithmetic  as  a  practical  school  subject 

III.  Text 

Standard  Service,  Book  Seven 

Guide  Book  (required  for  the  teacher) 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

Forty-five  minutes  daily  for  class  and  study.  Kead  Time  Allotment,  Plans 
and  Schedule  in  the  General  Suggestions  for  detailed  information  on  this 
topic. 

V.  Attainments 

First  Half- Year 

Attainments  should  be  reasonable  for  the  average  group.  The  pupil  should 
be  able  to: 

A.  Perform  with  accuracy  and  speed  the  fundamental  operations  with  whole 
numbers,  decimals,  fractions  and  denominate  numbers 

B.  Extend  his  knowledge  of  percentage  in  practical  problems  involving  gain 
and  loss,  commercial  discount,  commission  and  investments  (the  major 
work  of  the  semester) 

C.  Compute  the  area  of  all  simple  plane  surfaces 

D.  Perform  simple  business  transactions  as  opening  a  bank  account,  writing 
checks  on  funds,   endorsing,  budgeting,   etc. 

E.  Eead  gas  and  electric  meters 

F.  Check  accuracy  of  all  computations 

G.  Do  neat  work  in  all  written  exercises 
H.  Solve  practical  problems 

Second  Half -Year 

A.  Increase  the  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  first  half-year 

B.  Find  interest  on  all  practical  problems  appropriate  to  the  grade 

C.  Perform  the  ordinary  business  operations  involving  purchasing  at  a 
store,  writing  checks,  notes,  opening  a  bank  account,  bank  discount, 
budgeting,  etc. 

D.  Have  some  knowledge  of  and  ability  to  use  the  protractor  and  compass 

E.  Increase  ability  to  estimate  reasonable  answers  and  develop  a  technique 
for  problem  solving 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Eead  General  Suggestions 

B.  Inventory  and  review 

1.  A  scientific  plan  for  teaching  arithmetic  should  begin  with  an  exact 
inventory  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  pupils  already  possess. — 
Thorndike. 
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2.  Eead  the  Guide  Book,  pp.  70-76 

3.  Know  the  attainments  and  standard  of  skills  required  for  the  sixth 
grade 

4.  Throughout  the  seventh  grade  many  practical  uses  of  arithmetic  will 
be  presented  to  the  pupil.  There  will,  however,  be  very  little  use  of 
presenting  these  uses  to  the  pupil  if  he  cannot  work  speedily  and 
accurately  with  numbers.  For  this  reason  the  text  presents  an  accumu- 
lative review  in  the  form  of  location  tests,  integers,  fractions,  decimals, 
measurements,  checking  and  judgment  in  percentage  so  that  weak 
spots  in  all  previous  work  can  be  detected.  If  remedial  work  be 
necessary  the  self-help  and  practice  lessons  should  be  given  before 
the  new  work  of  the  semester  is  begun.    This  work  is  highly  important. 

5.  Eeview  will  include: 

a.  Whole  numbers   (four  processes) 

b.  Fractions  and  small  mixed  numbers   (four  processes) 

c.  Decimal  fractions   (four  processes) 

d.  Denominate  numbers  (four  processes) 

e.  Table  of  measures 

f.  Changing 

(1)  Fractions  to  decimals  and  per  cents 

(2)  Decimals  to  fractions  and  per  cents 

(3)  Per  cents  to  decimals  and  fractions 

g.  The  first  cases  of  percentage 

C.  Vocabulary 

Read  General  Suggestions  on  this  topic 
That  which  has  been  said  before  in  regard  to  vocabulary  difficulties  can 
well  be  emphasized  in  the  seventh  grade.  Many  errors  in  arithmetic  work 
are  due  to  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  included  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  problems.  This  grade  presents  an  increased  number  of  not 
only  technical  and  semi-technical  terms  but  words  with  a  new  meaning. 
The  pupil  has  not  only  to  understand  the  new  terms  but  the  relation  of 
one  term  to  the  other,  as  principal,  amount,  interest,  and  rate;  cost, 
gain,  or  loss,  selling  price  and  overhead.  The  pupil  should  be  given  prac- 
tice in  using  the  new  business  terms  and  the  teacher  should  use  them 
•   when  possible. 

D.  Third  case,  percentage 

1.  Working  with  the  three  cases  in  percentage  is  the  major  work  of  the 
semester 

2.  Find  100%,  when  a  given  per  cent  is  known.  Develop  the  method, 
then  give  adequate  practice  by  applying  to  problems  in  practical 
situations 

3.  Drill  on  three  cases  in  percentage  together.  Give  much  practice  to 
determine  if  pupils  have  the  ability  to  select  the  case  that  is  applicable 
to  the  solution  of  the  particular  problems 

E.  Additional  applications  of  three  cases  in  percentage 
1.  Profit  and  loss 

a.  Selling  price  is  purchase  price,  plus  overhead,  plus  profit 

b.  Profit  is  selling  price  minus  purchase  price  and  overhead 

c.  Margin  is  selling  price  minus  purchase  price 

d.  Give  practice  in  computing  problems  in  profit  and  loss  appropriate 
to  the  grade.  Keep  the  problems  simple  and  practical. 
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2.  Commission 

a.  Point  out  the  application  of  the  three  cases  of  percentage  in  com- 
mission 

b.  Have  pupils  make  original  problems 

c.  -Estimate  answers 

d.  Utilize  commission  as  one  of  the  ideal  situations  to  increase  ability 
for  a  definite  technique  in  problem  solving 

F.  Meters 

In  communities  where  gas  and  electricity  are  used  give  easy  practice  on 
reading  meters  and  computing  costs.   Use  the  diagrams  in  the  texts. 

G.  Simple  interest 

1.  Problems  and  explanations  should  be  kept  simple  until  pupils  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  mechanics 

2.  Teach  three  cases 

a.  Interest^  Principal  X  Rate  X  Time 

b.  Amount=Principal  -f-  Interest 

Interest 

c.  Rate= 

Principal 

3.  Give  mixed  drill  on  the  three  cases  and  make  sure  that  proper  formula 
is  reasonably  well  established 

H.  Business  forms  and  usages 

In  every  case  when  possible  get  the  actual  forms  and  give  practice  in 
making  them  out.    Stress  accuracy  and  legibility.    Make  concepts  vivid. 

1.  Discuss  and  illustrate  accounts,  sales  slips,  statements,  receipts  and 
installment  buying 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  budgeting.  Plan  several  budgets  for  personal 
and  family  use.  Explain  and  show  the  budget  plan  for  school  district 
expenditures. 

3.  Explain  payment  of  money  by  check,  draft,  money  order,  telegraph. 
Explain  the  traveler's  check  and  warrants. 

4.  Explain  how  a  bank  account  is  opened,  deposit  slips  are  made  out,  in- 
terest is  figured  and  the  pass  book 

5.  Show  how  checks  and  notes  are  made  out  and  endorsed.  Give  practice. 

6.  Teach  meaning  of  the  terms  debtor,  creditor,  the  loan,  rate  per  annum, 
semi-annually,  amount  collateral,  etc. 

7.  Explain  bank  discount,  developing  the  idea  that  bank  discount  is  in- 
terest on  a  loan  collected  in  advance 

8.  Solve  practical  problems  involving  practical  application  of  the  above 
business  forms  and  usages.  Use  activities  of  the  community  for  the 
basis  for  the  problems. 

I.    Measurements 

1.  Review  previous  work  in  computing  areas  and  volumes 

2.  Review  drawing  to  scale  and  continue  with  more  advanced  work. 
Apply  familiar  problems,  if  possible  obtain  a  blueprint  of  an  archi- 
tect's plan  and  give  practice  in  reading  it. 

3.  Find  the  capacities  of  bins,  wagon-boxes  and  other  containers 

4.  Develop  the  formula  and  find  area  of  circles 

5.  Have  class  plan  a  model  house,  use  this  as  a  basis  for  practical  prob- 
lems in  papering,  plastering,  painting,  board  measure,  drawing  to 
scale,  etc. 
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J.  Graphs 

1.  Teach  graphs  as  an  effective  way  of  presenting  a  series  of  facts 

2.  Have  class  examine  magazines,  bulletins,  reports,  etc.,  for  commercial 
use  of  graphs 

3.  Study  the  following  types:  bar,  circle,  broken  line  and  picture  graph 
(the  circle  graph,  by  some  is  not  considered  so  effective,  its  appearance 
may  be  misleading). 

4.  In  constructing  graphs  insist  on  a  reasonable  neatness  and  accuracy 

K.  Checking 

Eequire  a  careful  check  for  accuracy  of  all  results  during  the  seventh 
grade.    Eequire  the  work  to  be  neat  and  accurate. 

VII.  Problem  Solving 

A.  Eead  General  Suggestions  on  this  topic 

B.  All  that  has  been  said  in  problem  solving  heretofore  can  be  emphasized 
in  the  seventh  grade.  Practically  every  situation  developed  in  the  sev- 
enth grade  can  find  activities  in  the  community  on  which  to  base  the  ma- 
terial for  concrete  practical  problems. 

C.  Keep  in  mind  these  factors :  the  problem,  the  pupil,  silent  reading,  arith- 
metical language.     (See  General  Suggestions  on  Problem  Solving.) 

D.  Diagnose  cause  of  failure  by  analysis  of  errors  in  mechanical  processes 
and  problem  solving.    (See  General  Suggestions.) 

E.  Suggested  plan  for  attacking  a  problem.  Do  not  hurry  the  pupil  in  the 
process  of  this  development. 

1.  Eead  understanding^ 

2.  State  question 

3.  State  what  is  given 

4.  Give  steps  in  process  of  solution 

5.  Estimate  approximate  answer 

■6.  Express  solution  in  equation  form 

7.  Solve 

8.  Check  result  and  compare  with  estimated  result 

9.  Make  statement  of  conclusion 

VIII.  Activities 

A.  Eead  General  Suggestions  on  this  topic 

B.  Business  experiences 

Making  inventories;  fixing  prices;  buying  by  mail;  send  money  by  tele- 
graph and  express;  making  out  and  checking  sales  slips;  pay  by  check; 
make  out  receipts,  etc. 

C.  Model  home 

1.  Planning  a  model  home  could  be  the  basis  for  problems  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  lumber  and  other  materials,  painting,  papering,  plaster- 
ing, earning  and  saving,  depositing,  estimating  and  computing  cost  of 
repairs  and  improvement,  comparing  owning  a  home  and  renting,  etc. 

2.  Drawing  to  scale 

Entire  floor   plans,   outside  walls,   inside  walls,   framework   for   roof, 
partitions  of  rooms  and  all  openings  (windows,  doors,  arch,  etc.) 

D.  Determining  the  profit  or  loss  on  school  gardens,  projects,  etc. 

E.  Comparing  the  profit  or  loss  on  different  kinds  of  investments 

F.  Comparing,  interpreting  and  making  graphs 
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IX.  Standard  of  Skills 


The  pupils  should  meet  the  grade  requirements  of  a  good  standard  test  on 
fundamentals  and  on  problem  solving.  See  list  of  Tests  in  General  Sug- 
gestions. 
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Grade  Eight 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

By  the  time  the  pupil  has  finished  the  eight  grades  he  should  have  some 
adequate  realization  of  the  computational  and  informational  functions  of 
arithmetic  and  an  adequate  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge  intelligently  to 
the  basic  arts  and  skills  as  he  is  required  to  do  in  his  everyday  life. 

II.  General  Objectives 

A.  To  equip  the  pupil  with  sufficient  arithmetical  skill  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  do  simple  work  in  the  industrial  world 

B.  To    acquire    greater    power    to    see    numerical   relations    in    quantitative 
situations 

C.  To  lay  a  foundation  for  future  study  of  mathematics 

D.  To  attain  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship 

III.  Text 

Standard  Service,  Book  Eight 

Guide  Book  (required  for  the  teacher) 
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IV.  Time  Allotment 


Forty  minutes  daily  for  both  class  and  study.  Bead  Time  Allotment,  Plans 
and  Schedule  in  the  General  Suggestions  for  detailed  information  on  this 
topic. 

V.  Attainments 

First  Half- Year 

Attainments  should  be  reasonable  for  the  average  group.  The  pupil  should 
be  able  to: 

A.  Increase  the  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade 

B.  Apply  with  skill  and  accuracy  the  four  fundamental  operations  with 
whole  numbers,  fractions,  decimals  and  denominate  numbers 

C.  Formulate  a  technique  for  problem  solving 

D.  Compute  area  of  all  plane  surfaces  (rectangle,  parallelogram,  trapezoid, 
circle  and  triangle) 

E.  Manipulate  the  three  cases  of  percentage  involving  more  difficult  sev- 
enth grade  situations,  plus  commercial  discounts,  insurance  of  all  kinds 
and  taxes 

F.  Manipulate  the  cases  in  interest  involving  more  difficult  seventh  grade 
situations,  plus  finding  the  time,  rate  and  compound  interest 

G.  Check  accuracy  of  all  computations 
H.  Do  neat  written  work 

Second  Half-Year 

A.  Increase  the  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  first  half-year 

B.  Attain  a  reasonable  skill  in  ratio  and  proportion 

C.  Understand  the  basic  principles  of  the  metric  system 

D.  Find  the  volume  of  simple  solids  (cylinder,  cone,  prism,  pyramid,  cube), 
and  work  practical  problems  involving  these  principles,  as  the  volumes  of 

silos,  etc. 

E.  Ability  to  perform  ordinary  business  operations.  Make  these  operations 
vivid;   require  neatness  and  100%   accuracy 

F.  Extract  square  root  and  apply  the  principle  involved 

G.  Solve  problems  by  simple  equations 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Inventory  and  review 

1.  A  scientific  plan  for  teaching  arithmetic  should  begin  with  an  exact 
inventory  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  pupils  already  possess. — 
Thorndike. 

2.  Read  the  Guide  Book,  pp.  77-82 

3.  Read  the  General  Suggestions  on  Procedure  and  Content 

4.  Know  the  attainments  required  for  the  Seventh  Grade 

5.  Follow  the  plan  of  the  text  for  review,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
following: 

a.  Review  and  test  the  four  processes  in  fractions  and  decimals 

b.  Review  and  test  the  three  cases  in  percentage 

c.  Review  and  test  measurements,  finding  areas  and  contents  or  volumes 
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B.  Vocabulary 

1.  Bead  the  General  Suggestions  and  the  Suggestions  for  the  seventh 
grade  in  regard  to  vocabulary  difficulties 

2.  Many  new  technical  and  semi-technical  terms  are  introduced  in  this 
year's  work,  as  those  used  in  taxes,  insurance,  metric  system,  ratio, 
proportion  and  square  root.  Teach  these  new  terms,  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pupil  to  use  them  and  the  teacher  should  use  them  as 
frequently  as  possible. 

3.  Understand  not  only  the  new  technical  terms  but  their  meaning  in 
relation  to  other  terms 

C.  The  bank 

1.  What  it  is  and  how  it  serves  the  community 

2.  Papers  of  bank;  pass  book,  check,  deposit  slip  and  draft.  Explain 
what  they  are  and  how  used. 

3.  Borrowing  money;  notes,  discounting  notes,  collateral 

4.  Transmitting  money;  by  check,  draft,  telegraph,  money  order,  ex- 
press order,  cash.    Discuss  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

5.  Solve  practical,  worthwhile  problems  involving  the  application  of  the 
above  practices 

D.  Saving  and  investing  money 
1.  Discuss  thrift 

Discuss  the  difference  between  investment  and  speculation 

2.  The  savings  bank 

a.  An  institution  organized  to  encourage  people  to  save  money,  espe- 
cially small  amounts 

b.  Compound  interest  (magic  interest),  what  and  how  figured 

c.  Give  practical  problems 

3.  Postal  savings 

a.  Discuss  briefly  the  purpose  and  value 

4.  Stocks  and  bonds  as  investments 

a.  Stocks,  preferred  and  common 

b.  Bond,  a  kind  of  promissory  note;  different  kinds  of  bonds 

c.  Difference  between  stocks  and  bonds 

d.  How  bought  and  sold :  through  banker ;  on  stock  exchange 

e.  Bring  quotations  for   discussion 

f.  Solve  practical  problems  in  worthwhile  situations,  appropriate  to 
the  grade 

5.  Real  estate  and  investment 

a.  Discuss  renting  or  buying,  mortgages,  taxes,  titles,  deeds,  building 
and  loan  associations 

b.  Solve  practical  problems  involving  the  principles  represented  in  the 
above  situations 

6.  Insurance 

a.  Discuss  the  principles  of  insurance  and  terms  used;  meaning  and 
use  of  fire  insurance;  liability  insurance  on  automobiles;  life  and 
accident  insurance 

b.  Solve  practical  problems 
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E.  Taxes 


The  subject,  taxes,  is  a  vital  question.  The  teacher  should  not  underesti- 
mate its  importance.  Make  all  concepts  vivid.  Give  much  opportunity  in 
discussing  the  actual  practice  of  levying,  collecting  and  spending  taxes. 

1.  National  (indirect,  except  income  tax) 

Discuss  the   government's   need   of  money;    the  ways   in  which   it  is 
raised  (import  duties,  internal  revenue  and  income  tax) 

2.  State  and  local  taxes  (direct) 

a.  Explain  the  purposes  for  which  taxes  are  used 

b.  Explain  levying  and  collecting  taxes;  the  assessor,  tax  rate,  state, 
county,  city  and  school  tax 

c.  Explain  budgets 

3.  Solve  practical  problems  in  situations  the  bases  of  which  are  found 
in  the  community.  Keep  the  problems  simple  and  appropriate  to  the 
grade. 

F.  Measurements 

1.  Solve  practical  problems  involving  square  and  cubic  measure;  lateral 
areas  and  volumes.  Know  the  tables. 

2.  Solve  practical  problems  using  board  measure  in  erecting  small  build- 
ings 

3.  Solve  practical  problems  relative  to  farm,  shop  and  household  measure- 
ments 

G.  Graphs 

1.  Use  the  line,  bar,  circle  and  picture  graph  to  show  geographical  and 
agricultural  data 

2.  Use  graphs  to  show  costs,  expenditures,  class  and  individual  records 

3.  Bring  graphs  found  in  magazines  and  newspapers  for  class  use 

4.  Eequire  graphs  made  to  be  clear,  neat,  accurate  and  easily  understood 
H.  Eatio  and  proportion 

1.  Give  a  few  problems  to  illustrate  the  practical  use,  as  drawing  to 
scale.  If  in  a  scale  drawing  of  a  plot  of  ground  150  feet  long  and 
90  feet  wide,  the  length  is  represented  by  7^  inches,  by  what  is  the 
width  represented? 

2.  Show  that  in  similar  figures  the  corresponding  angles  are  equal  and 
the  corresponding  lines  are  proportional 

3.  Give  problems  to  find  height  and  distance,  as: 

a.  If  a  tree  casts  a  shadow  30  feet  long  when  a  pole  12   feet  long 
casts  a  shadow  15  feet,  how  high  is  the  tree? 

b.  Let  pupils  find  height  of  objects  in  the  vicinity  by  means  of  shadows 
I.  Powers  and  roots 

1.  Teach  the  square  by  finding  area  of  a  square 

2.  Teach  square  root  by: 

a.  Inspection:    36=2X2X3X3=2X3=6 

b.  Formula    (square   of  first  plus  twice  the  product  of  first  by   the 
second  plus  the  square  of  the  second) 

c.  Solve  problems  using  right  triangles  and  diagonals  of  rectangles 
J.  Metric  system 

1.  Discuss  its  practical  use  in  scientific  work 

2.  Show  that  it  is  a  decimal  system  like  our  money  system  and  therefore 
a  system  which  would  lend  itself  to  ease  of  use 

3.  Give  simple  problems  involving  linear  measure,  area,  weights  and 
volumes 
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K.  Equations 

Teach  the  equation  in  its  simple  form.  Give  sufficient  drill  in  solving 
simple  problems  with  one  unknown  quantity  to  fix  the  principle.  Keep 
the  problems  appropriate  to  the  grade. 

L.  Eeview  all  applications  of  percentage  found  in  both  seventh  and  eighth 
grades 

VII.  Problem  Solving 

1.  The  test  in  arithmetic  is  the  ability  to  solve  problems.  A  technique 
for  problem  solving  should  have  been  built  up. 

2.  Eead  all  the  General  Suggestions  on  Problem  Solving 

3.  Keep  in  mind  the  list  of  causes  for  failure  outlined  in  the  General 
Suggestions,  from  the  study  made  by  G.  O.  Banting. 

4.  Post  this  plan  of  attack  and  stress  the  desirability  of  following  the 
suggested  procedure: 

a.  Eead  understandingly 

b.  State  the  question 

c.  State  what  is  known  or  given 

d.  Give  steps  in  process  of  solution 

e.  Estimate  approximate  answer 

f.  Express  solution  in  equation  form 

g.  Solve 

h.  Check  results  and  compare  with  estimate 
i.  Make  statement  of  conclusion 

5.  If  remedial  work  is  necessary  for  any  of  the  steps  given  read  the 
General  Suggestions  and  Suggestions  throughout  the  grade  outlines 
to  develop  ability  desired 

6.  Eead  the  General  Suggestions  to  locate  difficulties  in  mechanical 
process,  which  often  causes  failure  in  problem  solving 

7.  Kilpatrick  says  that  a  thing  is  not  learned  until  the  learner  can  use  it 

VIII.  Activities 

1.  Eead  General  Suggestions  and  Suggestions  throughout  the  grades  for 
activities  to  make  problems  vital  and  interesting 

2.  A  Model  Home,  activity  suggested  in  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  could 
be  the  basis  for  problems  in  paying  taxes,  earning  and  saving,  deposit- 
ing money,  making  budgets,  paying  by  check,  insuring  property,  bor- 
rowing money,  paying  interest,  buying  and  selling  property  involving 
commission. 

3.  Compare  returns  from  an  investment  in  savings  account,  real  estate, 
stocks,  bonds  or  insurance 

4.  Make  and  compare  budgets 

5.  Organize  a  stock  company  or  corporation  in  the  class 

IX.  Standard  of  Skills 

The  pupils  should  meet  the  grade  requirements  of  a  good  standard  test  on 
fundamentals  and  on  problem  solving.  See  list  of  Tests  in  General  Sug- 
gestions. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HEALTH 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

General  Suggestions 

,  Introductory  Statement 

Health  is  commonly  listed  as  the  first  of  the  seven  objectives  of  education. 
Any  health  education  program,  broadly  speaking,  should  include  all  those 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  school,  the  home  and  the  community  that  will 
tend  to  influence  favorably  the  physical  welfare,  the  habits,  attitudes,  ideals 
and  knowledge  of  the  child.  A  health  education  program  is  concerned  with 
establishing  a  way  of  living.  The  health  of  a  child  is  affected  not  by  what 
he  knows  but  by  what  he  does.  It  is  a  point  of  view  which  may  be  developed 
in  many  different  ways  until  it  becomes  a  state  of  mind. 

The  plan  of  this  course  for  the  health  education  program  is  to  present  the 
work  in  six  major  parts.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  health  education  pro- 
gram be  taught  as  is  a  special  skill  as  arithmetic  or  spelling,  neither  is 
it  intended  that  each  part  be  taken  out  of  its  setting  and  taught  as  a 
separate,  distinct  and  disintegrated  phase  but  all  six  major  parts  are  to 
make  a  combined,  correlated,  integrated  program  for  the  development  of 
the  healthy,  hearty,  husky,  wholesome,  clean-minded,  striaght-forward  child. 
The  outline  for  the  course  for  the  health  education  program  is  as  follows: 

A.  Health  service 

1.  Examination 

a.  Physical  examination  for  defects 

b.  Examination  to  control  school  environment 

2.  Inspection  for  communicable  diseases 

a.  Daily  observation  for  communicable  diseases 

b.  Analysis  of  water 

3.  Follow-up  work 

a.  Correction  of  defects 

b.  Physical  condition  records 

B.  Health  knowledge  instruction 

1.  Health  habit  survey 

2.  Teaching  of  health  knowledge 

a.  Eelating  to  habits  (hygiene) 

b.  Relating  to  physiology  and  anatomy 

3.  Practicing  health  habit  knowledge 

4.  Keep  health  habit  records 

C.  Physical  education 

1.  Material  and  apparatus 

2.  Teaching  leadership  in  activities 

3.  Types  of  play  activities 

4.  Posture 

5.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine 
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D.  Safety  education 

1.  General  principles 

2.  Types  of  accidents 

3.  Suggested  plan  for  instruction 

E.  Alcohol  and  narcotics 

1.  Teaching  knowledge  of  scientific  temperance 

2.  Practicing  health  habits  relating  to  temperance 

F.  Mental  health 

1.  Importance  of  mental  health 

2.  Three  phases 

a.  Healthy  personality 

b.  Good  social  relationships 

c.  Enjoyment  of  work 

3.  Suggested  plan  for  instruction 

II.  General  Objectives 

A.  To  develop  good  health  habits  through  guiding  children  and  youth  in 
the  practice  of  health  knowledge  in  home,  school,  playground,  and  com- 
munity situations 

B.  To  teach  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  conservation  and  improvement 

of  the  health  of  children  and  youth 

C.  To  develop  a  pride  in  a  healthy,  wholesome,  clean  body  and  mind 

D.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  health  as  a  paramount  factor 

for  success 

E.  To  promote  the  health  of  the  children  through  the  health  service 

F.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  body  to  give 
a  scientific  basis  for  the  fundamental  health  habits 

G.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  scientific  temperance  to  understand  the  evil 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 

H.  To  establish  in  children  the  habits  and  principles  of  living  which  through- 
out their  school  life,  and  in  later  years,  will  assure  that  abundant  vigor 
and  vitality  which  provide  the  basis  for  the  greatest  possible  happiness 
and  service  in  personal,  family,  and  community  life 

III.  Text 

Health  programs  should  be  carried  out  more  by  means  of  classroom  situa- 
tions, activities,  and  correlation  with  other  subjects,  than  by  means  of  formal 
textbook  instruction.  However,  only  to  assist  in  the  health  education  pro- 
gram, Montana  has  adopted  basal  texts  for  all  grades  up  to  and  including 
the  seventh.  The  State  Department  of  Education  recommends  a  text  for 
physical  education.    The  basal  and  recommended  texts  are  as  follows: 

A.  Health  instruction 

My  Health  Habits;  Whitcomb-Beveridge-Townsend;  First,  Second,  Third 

grades;  Eand  McNally  and  Company 

A  teacher's  manual  accompanies  this  set,  giving  lessons  outlined  in  detail 

by  weeks  and  months  for  the  entire  eight  grades 

In  Training  for  Health;   Turner-Pinckney ;   Fourth  Grade;  D.  C.  Heath 

and  Company 

Health;    Turner-Collins;   Fifth  Grade;   D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 
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The  Way  to  Keep  Well  and  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care,  for  Grades 
Six  and  Seven;  Newmayer  and  Broome;  American  Book  Company 
A  teaching  manual  accompanies  each  of  these  texts,  giving  lessons  out- 
lined in  detail 

B.  Physical  education 

Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools;  all  grades;  Neilson  and 
Van  Hagen;  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York 

IV.  Attainments 

Every  pupil  on  leaving  the  elementary  schools  should  be  as  carefully  trained 
in  the  fundamental  habits  of  health  as  he  is  in  the  three  K's.  Some  day  the 
time  will  come  when  the  great  majority  of  children,  possibly  eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent  of  them,  will  reach  a  standard  like  this: 

1.  All  children  well  nourished,  none  more  than  ten  per  cent  below  the 
required  standard  of  weight  according  to  height  and  age 

2.  Habits  of  personal  cleanliness  established 

3.  Bodily  resistance 

4.  Freedom  from  physical  defects  secured 

5.  Good  sitting,  standing,  and  walking  posture  maintained 

6.  All  teeth  kept  clean 

7.  Permanent  teeth  all  present  and  in  good  condition 

8.  A  knowledge  of  games  to  assist  in  spending  leisure  more  wisely  and 
en joy ably 

9.  Daily  recreation  in  the  open  air 

10.  Habit  of  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels 

11.  Practical  health  knowledge  that  works 

12.  A  sense  of  buoyant  physical  well-being 

13.  Partnership  in  the  solution  of  school,  home,  and  community  problems 
in  health 

V.  Time  Allotment 

A  minimum  of  two  hundred  ten  minutes  per  week  should  be  given  to  the 
health  education  program.  In  this  minimum  of  time,  provision  should  be 
made  for  utilizing  the  time  formerly  used  for  the  unorganized  and  often 
de-educative  activities  of  the  recess  period.  The  time  may  be  divided  as 
follows : 

A.  Health  instruction 

One  10-15  minute  period  daily  for  health  instruction  used  for  short  dis- 
cussions, reading  of  health  stories,  use  of  habit  training  devices  and 
correlation  with  other  subjects  as  they  occur 

B.  Physical  education 

1.  One   15   minute   period   daily  for  instruction   in   games,   folk   dances, 
mimetics,  stunts,  etc. 

2.  One   15    minute   period    daily   for    practicing   games,    devices,    stunts, 
mimetics,  etc. 

3.  From   2-5   periods   of  2-5   minutes  in   length,   daily   for  relief   drills. 
The  number  and  length  of  relief  periods  depending  on  the  grade. 
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VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

The  teacher,  besides  having  a  positive  concept  of  health,  must  add  to  this 
concept  and  her  good  intentions  certain  definite  knowledge  and  certain 
definite  skills.  To  attain  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  health  education 
program  the  teacher  should  have: 
A  healthy  body  and  mind 

A  knowledge  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  various  play  activities  given 

under  the  program  for  the  various  grades 

A  modern  viewpoint  of  a  health  education  program  which  discards  form 

textbook  learning  and  set  drills 

Copies  of  the  basal  texts  and  a  copy  of  Physical  Education  for  Elemen 

tary  Grades,  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen;    Barnes   and  Company,   New 

York  City 

Eeference  books  on  Health  Education 

A  healthy  school  environment 

The  needed  equipment,  apparatus  and  play  space 

The  assistance  of  a  school  physician,  school  nurse  and  the  community 


Health  Service 

By  health  service  is  meant  all  of  the  protective  measures  taken  by  a  school 
to  conserve  and  improve  the  health  of  the  children.  The  health  service  pro- 
gram includes  the  following: 

A.  Examination  for  physical  defects 

Every  child  should  have  a  health  examination  at  least  once  a  year  and 
more  frequently  if  he  is  found  to  be  in  need  of  special  attention.  This 
examination  should  be  made  by  a  physician  or  a  competent  nurse.  It  is 
estimated  that  three  out  of  every  four  school  children  suffer  from 
physical  defects.  Most  of  these  defects  could  be  prevented  if  taken  in 
time  and  a  large  share  of  them  can  be  entirely  corrected  or  improved. 
In  detail,  it  is  estimated  that : 
15  to  25  per  cent  of  children  are  malnourished 
10  to  12  per  cent  have  defects  of  vision 

8  to  12  per  cent  have  defects  of  hearing 
30  to  40  per  cent  have  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils 
50  to  98  per  cent  have  decayed  teeth 

25  to  40  per  cent  have  defects  of  posture  and  foot  arches 
The  following  is  a  list  of  common  physical  defects  for  which  examination 
should  be  made: 
1.  Malnutrition 

Although  malnutrition  is  not  a  disease  it  should  be  regarded  as  a 
definite  departure  from  health.  This  condition  is  highly  significant 
because  of  the  various  other  defects  which  frequently  accompany  it, 
such  as  decayed  teeth,  diseased  tonsils  and  adenoids, 
a.  Height-weight  project 

The  carrying  out  of  the  height-weight  project  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  the  school  health  program,  because  it  provides  the  simplest 
test  of  a  child's  nutrition  and  general  condition  as  to  growth.  It 
is  also  essential  in  getting  at  the  cause  of  malnutrition  in  specific 
cases.  Furthermore,  it  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  creating 
interest  in  the  whole  program  of  health  education,  as  the  subject 
of  nutrition  is  bound  up  with  the  practice  of  health  habits. 
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Monthly  gain  in  weight  and  an  approximation  to  normal  or  average 
weight  for  height  and  age  are  signs  of  good  health. 
Body  weight,  determined  at  regular  intervals,  has  proved  to  be  a 
good  teaching  device  because  it  is  a  concrete  evidence  of  growth 
and  health.  The  desire  to  grow  is  one  of  the  best  motivating  forces 
to  help  children  to  practice  their  health  habits  diligently.  Weigh- 
ing done  by  the  teacher  and  her  class  as  an  educational  procedure 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  weighing  of  children'  by  the  nurse 
and  doctor  as  a  clinical  measure.  The  latter  is  primarily  to  de- 
termine whether  the  child's  departure  from  average  weight  is  so 
great  as  to  suggest  a  more  thorough  medical  examination  and  a 
diagnosis  of  his  health  and  nutritional  status.  Weighing  by  the 
teacher  frequently  results  in  referring  to  the  nurse  or  doctor  a 
child  who  has  not  gained  for  three  months  or  who  is  either  very 
thin  or  actually  obese;  but  its  primary  object  is  to  allow  the  child 
to  prove  for  himself  the  relationship  between  his  habits  and  his 
growth  and  thus  to  give  him  a  vital  reason  for  the  practice  of 
health  habits. 

Interesting  the  child  in  growing  is  such  a  valuable  motivating 
agency  that  the  monthly  weighing  lesson  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  best  possible  uses  of  time  devoted  directly  to  health  education. 
(1)    The  teacher's  part 

All  weiging  and  measuring  should  be  done  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible   according   to   directions: 

(a)  Height:  Use  a  measure  fastened  to  the  wall.  A  firm 
paper  tape  with  inches  divided  into  fourths  is  practical. 
See  that  the  child  stands  as  tall  as  possible  with  back 
flat  against  the  wall,  heels  and  head  touching  the  wall. 
Use  an  empty  chalk  box  placed  flat  against  the  tape  and 
dropped  until  it  touches  the  head  gently  but  firmly. 
Eecord  the  height  on  the  individual  weight  card  to  the 
nearest  fifth  of  an  inch.  Height  is  usually  taken  twice  a 
year,  in  September  and  February. 

(b)  Weight:  See  that  the  child  stands  quietly  in  the  center 
of  the  scale  platform.  Record  the  weight  to  the  nearest 
fourth  of  a  pound.  See  that  all  wraps,  sweaters,  and 
shoes  are  removed.  Let  the  children  know  a  day  in  ad- 
vance when  they  are  to  be  weighed.  Weigh  the  children 
at  the  same  time  of  day  each  month. 

(c)  Observations  and  records:  To  determine  normal  weight  the 
age  and  height  are  necessary.  Normal  weight  is  the  average 
weight  of  a  group  of  normal,  healthy  children  of  a  given 
height,  age,  and  sex.  (See  Age-Height  Weight  Tables,  by 
Wood  and  Baldwin.) 

(d)  About  a  half  pound  a  month  is  the  expected  gain  for 
children  from  eight  to  ten  years  old.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant to  determine  whether  the  child  is  growing  regularly 
than  to  emphasize  a  slight  variation  from  normal  weight. 
(For  expected  gains  for  the  year  see  Age-Height-Weight 
Tables.) 

(e)  Individual  weight  cards,  blue  for  boys  and  buff  for  girls, 
are  convenient.  If  weight  cards  are  carried  to  the  scales 
by  the  children  the  weighing  is  expedited.  These  cards 
should  provide  for  recording  heights,  monthly  weights,  and 
gains.  When  possible  these  individual  weight  records 
should  be  sent  home  as  are  the  academic  reports. 
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(f)  Wall  charts  for  recording  age,  height,  and  monthly  gains 
of  pupils  should  be  kept  for  every  class.  They  are  valu- 
able to  the  teacher  when  checking  the  growth  progress 
of  her  class  and  are  usually  the  only  means  of  replacing 
individual   records  when  lost. 

(g)  Care  should  be  exercised  to  give  special  encouragement  to 
the  child  who  does  not  gain.  Failure  to  gain  for  a  month 
or  two  is  not  a  serious  matter  but  failure  to  gain  for  three 
months  or  more  is  the  result  of  a  cause  which  usually  can 
be  found  by  an  interested  teacher  or  nurse.  Many  teachers 
find  it  useful  to  arrange  individual  conferences  with  those 
children  who  fail  to  gain  in  weight  or  who  are  in  poor 
physical  condition.  Frequently  it  is  possible  to  advise  a 
change  in  the  daily  habits  which  will  markedly  improve  the 
health  of  the  child.  In  these  personal  conferences  two  steps 
have  been  found  desirable:  first,  to  make  sure  that  the 
child  is  interested  in  training  for  health,  and  second,  to 
review  the  child's  health  practices  for  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours. 

(2)    The  pupil's  part 

(a)  The  child  should  carry  home  his  weight  record  and  gains 
recorded  upon  a  weight  card.  Children  may  make  their 
own  record  cards  or  printed  cards  may  be  secured. 

(b)  The  child  should  realize  as  clearly  as  possible  which  habits 
promote  his  growth  and  which  prevent  his  growth. 

(c)  The  child  learns  to  remove  his  shoes  and  wraps  when 
being  weighed  and  to  stand  quietly  in  the  middle  of  the 
scale.  The  child  places  his  back,  heels  and  head  flat 
against  the  wall  and  stands  as  tall  as  possible  when  he 
is  being  measured  for  height. 

(d)  The  child  knows  whether  he  gained  last  month  and  the 
amount  of  his  gain  in  pounds. 
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(3)   Weight-Height- Age  tables 

(a)  Weight-Height- Age  table   for   girls  of  school  age   by  Dr. 
Bird  T.  Baldwin  and  Dr.   Thomas  D.  Wood 


1 

Ht.  1  5 

1  6 

1  7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Ins.  1  yrs. 
1 

|yrs. 

1 

|yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs-, 

yrs.v 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

38 

33 

33 

39 

34 

34 

40 

36 

36 

36* 

41 

37 

37 

37* 

42 

39 

39 

39 

43 

41 

41 

41 

41* 

44 

42 

42 

42 

42* 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45* 

46 

47* 

47 

47 

48 

48* 

47 

49* 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50* 

48 

52 

52 

52 

52 

53* 

53* 

49 

54 

54 

55 

55 

56 

56* 

50 

56* 

56 

57 

58 

59 

61 

62 

51 

59 

60 

61 

61 

63 

65 

52 

63* 

64 

64 

64 

65 

67 

53 

66* 

'  67 

67 

68 

68 

69 

71* 

54 

69 

70 

70 

71 

71 

73* 

55 

72* 

74 

74 

74 

75 

77 

78* 

56 

76 

78 

78 

79 

81 

83* 

57 

80* 

82 

82 

82 

84 

88 

92* 

58 

84 

86 

86 

88 

93 

96* 

101* 

59 

87 

90 

90 

92 

96 

100 

103* 

104* 

60 

91* 

95 

95 

97 

101  105 

108 

109 

Ill* 

61 

99 

100 

101 

105 

108 

112 

112 

116 

62 

104* 

105 

106 

109 

113 

115 

117 

118 

63 

110 

110 

112 

116 

117 

119 

120 

64 

114* 

115 

117 

119 

120 

122 

123 

65 

118* 

120 

121 

122 

123 

125 

126 

66 

124 

124 

125 

128 

129 

130 

67 

128* 

130 

131 

133 

133 

135 

68 

131* 

133 

135 

136 

138 

138 

69 

135* 

137* 

138* 

140* 

142* 

70 

13 

138* 

140* 

142* 

144* 

71 

138* 

140* 

142* 

144* 

145* 

Age 

Yrs. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Av.  (Short 

43 

45 

47 

49 

50 

52 

54 

57 

59 

60 

61 

61 

61 

Ht.  (Med. 

45 

47 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

63 

64 

64 

64 

Ht.  (Tall 

47 

50 

53 

55 

57 

59 

62 

64 

66 

66 

67 

67 

67 

(Ins.) 

Av.  (Short 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

10 

13 

10 

7 

2 

1 

An.  (Med. 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

13 

10 

6 

4 

3 

1 

Gain  (Tall  1 

6 

8 

8 

9 

11 

13 

9 

8 

4 

4 

1 

1 

(Lbs.) 

(In  computing  percentage  of  normal  weight,  age  is  taken  at  nearest  birthday, 
height  at  nearest  inch,  and  weight  at  nearest  pound.) 
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(b)   Weight-Height-Age  table  for  boys  of  school  age  by  Dr. 
Bird  T.  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood 


Ht.l  5 

. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

In.  |  yrs. 

1 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

38 

34 

34* 

39 

35 

35* 

40 

36 

36* 

41 

38 

38 

38* 

42 

39 

39 

39* 

39* 

43 

41 

41 

41* 

41* 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44* 

45  I  46 

46 

46 

46* 

46* 

46 

47* 

48 

48 

48 

48* 

47 

49* 

50 

50 

50 

50* 

50* 

48 

52 

53 

53 

53 

53* 

49 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55* 

50 

57* 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58* 

58* 

51 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61* 

52 

63 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64* 

53 

66* 

67 

67 

67 

67 

68 

68* 

54 

70 

70 

70 

70 

71 

71 

72* 

55 

72* 

72 

73 

73 

74 

74 

74* 

56 

75* 

76 

77 

77 

77 

78 

78 

80* 

57 

79* 

80 

81 

81 

82 

83 

83* 

58 

83* 

84 

84 

85 

85 

86 

87 

59 

87 

88 

89 

89 

90 

90 

90 

60 

91* 

92 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

61 

95 

96 

97 

99 

100 

103 

106* 

62 

100* 

101 

102 

103 

104 

107 

111 

116* 

63 

105* 

106 

107 

108 

110 

113 

118 

123 

127* 

64 

109 

111 

113 

115 

117 

121 

126 

130* 

65 

114* 

117 

118 

120 

122 

127 

131 

134 

66 

119 

122 

125 

128 

132 

136 

139 

67 

124* 

128 

130 

134 

136 

139 

142 

68 

134 

134 

137 

141 

143 

147 

69 

137 

139 

143 

14*6 

149 

152 

70 

143 

144 

145 

148 

151 

155 

71 

148* 

150 

151 

152 

154 

159 

72 

153 

155 

156 

158 

163 

73 

157* 

160 

162 

164 

167 

74 

160* 

164 

168 

170 

171 

1 
Age  yrs. 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Av.Short 

43 

45 

47 

49 

51 

53 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

64 

65 

65 

Ht.  Med. 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

63 

65 

66 

68 

69 

69 

Ht.  Tall 

(Ins.) 
Av.Short 

49 

51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

61 

64 

67 

70 

72 

72 

73 

n 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

8 

9 

11 

14 

13 

7 

3 

An.  Med. 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

9 

11 

15 

11 

8 

4 

3 

Gn.  Tall 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

12 

16 

11 

9 

7 

3 

4 

(Lbs.) 

(In  computing  percentage  of  normal  weight,  age  is  taken  at  nearest  birthday 
height  at  nearest  inch,  and  weight  at  nearest  pound.) 

No  intelligent  person  will  assert  that  all  boys  or  all  girls  of  the  same  age 
and  height  should  weigh  exactly  the  same  number  of  pounds.  Build  an< 
racial  traits  should  be  given  due  consideration,  but  normal  weight  for  a  child 
is  somewhere  within  a  certain  zone  or  range  of  weights.  A  child  who  con 
tinues  to  be  from  seven  per  cent  to  ten  percent  or  more  overweight  or  under 
weight  should  be  examined  carefully  to  find  the  cause. 
2.  Vision 

Children  'a  eyes  should  be  tested  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  agaii 
at  the  middle  of  the  year  when  they  have  been  subjcted  to  the  ey 
strain  attendant  upon  several  months  of  school  work. 
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Cards  for  testing  may  be  secured  from  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  Helena,  Montana.  The  Snellen  Eye  Test 
Charts  may  be  secured  from  a  school  supply  house,  or  from  F.  A. 
Hardy  and  Company,  10  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  If  vision  is  de- 
fective, steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  the  same  by  means  of  glasses. 
Care  should  also  be  exercised  in  seating  children  so  as  to  insure  each 
child  a  view  of  work  on  the  blackboard. 

3.  Hearing 

It  is  difficult  always  to  detect  defective  hearing.  Some  children  be- 
come very  clever  in  covering  up  this  defect.  In  all  cases  where  the 
teacher  must  do  a  great  deal  of  work  to  discover  defective  hearing 
she  should  be  on  the  alert  for  such  common  indications  of  impaired 
hearing  as :  inattention,  slowness  in  executing  demands,  expressionless 
voice,  imperfect  articulation,  unusual  posture,  straining  to  hear,  and 
frequently  asking  to  have  questions  repeated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  all  children  should  be  tested  to 
detect  cases  of  defective  hearing.  The  distance  at  which  the  tick  of 
a  man's  ordinary  watch  can  be  heard  is  a  test  sufficiently  accurate 
to  determine  which  children  must  be  seated  near  the  teacher's  desk. 
Have  the  child  close  his  eyes  while  the  test  is  being  given.  Test  each 
ear  separately.  Determine  the  distance  at  which  each  child  can  hear. 
Noticeable  defects  should  be  reported  to  parents.  For  an  excellent 
treatment  on  how  to  find  out  whether  the  child  hears  well  and  is  free 
from  ear  disease,  read  Dansdill's  Health  Training  in  Schools,  issued 
by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.    See  Bibliography. 

4.  Adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils 

If  children  have  diseased  and  enlarged  adenoids  and  tonsils,  a  physician 
or  registered  nurse  should  be  consulted.  If  it  be  at  all  possible  ade- 
noids and  tonsils  should  be  removed. 

Adenoids  may  be  suspected  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  symptoms: 
mouth  breathing;  increased  susceptibility  to  colds;  expression  of 
dullness  or  stupidity;  muffled  or  coarse  voice;  impairment  of  smell, 
taste  and  hearing. 

Tonsillar  trouble  affects  the  body  in  two  ways.  Enlarged  tonsils  pro- 
duce a  mechanical  effect  noticeable  because  of  impairment  of  speech 
and  hearing.  Diseased  tonsils  affect  the  system  because  of  absorption 
of  poison  from  them.  Among  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  diseased 
tonsils  are  the  following:  frequent  colds  and  sore  throat;  tonsilitis; 
enlargement  of  lymph  nodes  of  the  neck;  lowered  vitality;  malnutri- 
tion. 

5.  Decayed  teeth 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  on  the  importance  of  the  care  of  the 
teeth.     Regular    trips    to    the    dentist    will    prevent    tooth    decay.     In 
schools  where  there  is  no  dental  program  the  teacher,  in  her  campaign 
for  good  health,  should  use  her  influence  to  have  the  parents  see  that 
the  children  have  dental  care.    An  inspection  of  the  teeth  of  the  chil- 
dren will  show  the  teacher  how  serious  is  tooth  decay.    Some  of  the 
evil   effects  of  decayed  teeth  are:    toothache;    foul   breath;    soreness 
that   prevents   proper  chewing  of   food;    indigestion;    headache;    loss 
of  weight;   abscesses  of  roots  of  teeth;   disease  of  jawbone. 
Because   tooth   powder   when   bought    in   cans   or   tubes   is    expensive, 
some    teachers    have    found    that    the    following    formula,    from    the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company's  pamphlet  on  the  care  of  the 
teeth,  would  be  inexpensive,  satisfactory  and  easy  to  prepare: 
Peroxide   of   Magnesia    -    60  parts 
Perborate  of  Soda     -     -     30  parts 
Pulverized  Soap     -     -     -    10  parts  , 

Mix  thoroughly  in  a  200-mesh  sieve  and  flavor  with  wintergreen  or 
some  other  flavor.    (Formula  of  Dr.  Joseph  Head.) 
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B.  Control  of  school  environment 

1.  Seating 

To  secure  good  posture  children  should  have  not  only  properly  ad- 
justed seats  but  chairs  and  tables  suitable  for  their  height.  Children 
should  not  be  required  to  sit  too  long  in  any  one  position.  School 
seats,  ideally,  should  be  both  movable  and  adjustable.  The  seat 
should  be  slightly  concave.  The  seat  should  be  low  enough  and  short 
enough  that  it  does  not  press  against  the  child's  legs  and  thus  inter- 
fere with  proper  circulation.  When  determining  the  adjustment  to 
be  made  in  the  seat  and  desk,  the  vertical  distance  of  the  desk  above 
the  seat  should  be  one-sixth  of  the  child's  height  and  the  width  of 
the  seat  should  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  child's  height.  The  seat 
should  be  high  enough  for  the  feet  to  rest  upon  the  floor  without 
raising  the  knees.  A  line  dropped  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  to  the 
floor  should  overlap  the  front  end  of  the  seat  an  inch  or  two.  The  top 
of  the  desk  should  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  15°  and  should  be  15 
inches  from  the  child's  eyes.  Kindergarten  chairs  for  primary  chil- 
dren should  be  of  two  sizes.  If  adjustable  seats  are  not  used  then 
the  correct  one  of  the  five  different  sizes  of  the  non-adjustable  seats 
should  be  selected  for  each  child. 

2.  Lighting 

Montana  school  law  requires  that  the  window  space  be  one-seventh 
of  the  floor  space.  For  right-handed  children  it  is  preferable  to  have 
the  light  come  from  the  left;  if  this  be  impossible  light  from  the  left 
and  back  is  acceptable.  Light  should  never  come  from  the  front  or  from 
cross  lights.  Windows  should  be  provided  with  translucent  shades.  Such 
colors  as  light  tan,  light  buff,  and  cream  are  best.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  should  be  tinted.  If  walls  and  ceiling  are  painted  there  should 
be  no  gloss  as  the  light  reflected  will  be  hard  on  the  pupil's  eyes. 
The  two  colors  most  acceptable,  considering  all  conditions,  are  green 
and  cream.  When  this  combination  is  used  the  walls  should  be  light 
green,  the  border  and  the  ceiling  cream  color.  Another  good  com- 
bination may  be  tan  and  cream.  So  that  the  light  will  not  be  reflected, 
the  furniture  should  have  a  dull  finish.  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  I, 
pages  495-496. 

3.  Heating  and  ventilation 

Eegardless  of  the  fact  that  many  school  buildings  are  equipped  with 
modern  heat  control  and  ventilating  devices,  the  burden  and  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  a  comfortable  atmosphere  in  the  room  rests 
with  the  individual  teacher.  Fresh  air  is  desirable  for  people  not 
because  they  then  breathe  chemically  pure  air,  but  because  the  con- 
tinual movement  of  the  fresh  air  facilitates  the  loss  of  heat  from  our 
bodies.  The  important  factor  in  temperature  control  is  air  move- 
ment. The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  rule:  maintain 
a  uniform  temperature  in  the  classroom  of  about  68°  F.  Keep  the  air 
in  motion  without  a  direct  draft.  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  I,  pages 
197-508. 

4.  Water  supply  system 

No  one  thing  is  more  important  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
children  than  that  adequate  facilities  for  drinking  and  washing  be 
provided.  The  common  drinking  cup  should  be  outlawed.  Facilities 
for  washing,  especially  where  children  eat  their  luncheon  at  school, 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  from  a  health  standpoint.  No  child 
should  come  off  the  playground  without  having  an  opportunity  to 
cleanse  his  hands  and  refresh  himself  by  washing  his  face.  Where 
running  water  is  available  a  drinking  fountain  of  the  type  which 
does  not  permit  the  pupil  to  touch  his  mouth  to  the  source  of  the 
water  supply  is  not  too  much  to  demand.  The  water  supply  should 
be    analyzed    to    ascertain   its    purity.     If   water   is    obtained    from   a 
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well  it  should  be  located  so  that  there  is  no  danger  from  seepage 
from  outbuildings  and  it  should  be  deep  enough  to  escape  pollution 
from  drainage  water..  In  general  the  depth  of  the  well  should  not  be 
less  than  100  feet. 

5.  Toilets  and  lavatories 

The  flush  type  of  toilets  is  the  most  satisfactory.  Properly  installed 
and  cared  for  chemical  toilets  are  very  good.  Earth  pit  toilets,  two 
in  number,  for  every  school,  one  for  each  sex,  must  be  erected  and 
so  placed  as  to  protect  the  water  supply.  They  should  be  properly 
screened  against  animals  and  insects  and  quicklime  used  to  prevent 
odors.  Lavatories  should  be  placed  near  all  toilets  and  hot  water, 
soap,  and  paper  towels  should  be  provided  in  ample  quantities. 

6.  Cleaning 

The  Montana  school  law  requires  that  the  schoolroom  shall  be  thor- 
oughly scrubbed  and  cleaned,  including  the  floors,  interior  wood- 
work and  windows,  at  least  once  every  three  months.  In  all  dusting, 
sweeping,  and  cleaning  of  blackboards,  erasers,  etc.,  the  dust  should 
be  considered  in  relation  to  its  unsanitary  and  unhealthfur  effects. 
The  dust  settling  on  desks,  books,  etc.,  is  transferred  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes,  and  is  often  the  medium  for 
infecting  an  entire  class.  Dust  should  be  kept  to  the  minimum  by 
the  use  of  light  floor  oil,  sweeping  compound,  clean  gravel  playground, 
furnace,  and  stove  doors  tightly  closed,  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  motion 
in  the  schoolroom,  foot  scapers,  door  mats,  and  vacuum  system  of 
cleaning  where  possible.  There  should  be  frequent  fumigation  of 
all  school  classrooms. 

C.  Inspection  for  communicable  diseases 

1.  While  the  control  of  communicable  diseases  and  the  correction  of 
growth  defects  is  primarily  the  job  of  the  physician  and  the  nurse, 
since  the  teacher  associates  intimately  with  the  children  she  can  render 
considerable  assistance  by: 

Helping  to  give  the  physical  examination 

Carrying  out  daily  health  observations 

Carrying  on  the  recommendations  of  the  physician  and  nurse 

In  case  experts  are  not  available  to  make  the  examinations,  the  teacher 

is  in  a  key  position  to  carry  on  any  of  the  essential  features  of  the 

health  inspection  as  related  to  the  health  examinations. 

2.  Daily  observation 

The  health  observation  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  immediately 
upon  the  opening  of  school  in  the  morning,  for  signs  of  the  develop- 
ment of  contagious  diseases.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  teacher  will 
diagnose  the  cause  of  illness,  but  pupils  suspected  of  contagious 
disease  should  be  excluded  from  school  by  regulation  of  local  school 
authorities  until  the  cause  of  the  illness  is  definitely  known.  The 
following  general  and  local  symptoms  are  possible  indications  of 
contagious  disease: 

General:  Cheeks  flushed,  hot  skin,  extreme  pallor,  chills,  excessive 
sweating,  vomiting. 

Local:  Swelling  in  the  neck,  skin  eruptions,  sore  throat,  cough,  cold 
in  head,  running  ears,   eyes  red  and  watery. 

3.  Analysis  of  water  and  milk 

Milk  and  water  should  be  analyzed  for  their  condition  of  purity. 
Individual  drinking  cups  should  be  used  and  pupils  should  never 
place  their  mouths  m  direct  contact  with  the  water  spout  in  drinking 
from  a  fountain. 
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4.  Follow-up  work 

a.  Correction  of  defects 
After  the  physical  examination  has  been  made  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  correct  the  physical  defect  detected. 

b.  Physical  condition  records 
A  physical  condition  record  sheet  such  as  is  given  below  should  be 
made  out  for  each  child  and  should  follow  him  from  grade  to  grade. 

Form  for  physical  condition  record  sheet 

Name School 

Age Grade 


Teeth 

Check 

(1)  Cavities    (2)  Need   for   cleaning 

Nutrition 

Determine  by  weighing  and  measuring,  plus  signs 
of  poor  posture,  lack  of  muscle  firmness,  color  of 
skin,  puffiness  under  eyes 

Posture 

Observation  and  grading  A.B.C.D.    Use  of  test 

Eyes 

Defects  determined  by  use  of  test  card  for  vision 

Ears 

Use  of  hearing  test.  Defective  hearing  also  indi- 
cated by  (1).  Inability  to  hear  instructions  (2). 
Running  ears 

Tonsils  and 
Adenoids 

Mouth  breather,   frequent  sore   throats  and   colds 

Skin              | 

Eruptions  or  rash,  itch,  chronic  sores 

Pediculosis  | 

Head  lice 

Note:    If  there  is  a  defect  in  any  of  the  respects  mentioned  above,  make  a 
cheek  in  the  column  at  the  right  for  reference. 
5.  Communicable  diseases 

The  following  is  taken  from  regulations  issued  by  the  Montana  State 
Board  of  Health,  giving  rules  for  isolation  and  exclusion  from  school. 

a.  Chicken  pox 

(1)  Principal  signs  and  symptoms:  Onset  gradual;  may  be  no  symptoms; 
usually  there  is  feverishness,  but  this  may  be  very  mild  ;  rash  appears 
on  second  day  as  small  raised  spots,  which  shortly  become  filled  with 
fluid  ;  later,  scabs  form  ;  there  may  be  successive  crops  of  this  rash 
up  to  the  tenth   day. 

(2)  Incubation   period:   Fourteen   days. 

(3)  Quarantine  of  patient  and  exclusion  from  school:  Excluded  from  school 
by   teacher. 

(4)  Remarks :  When  the  child  returns,  examine  the  head  for  overlooked 
scabs  ;  scabs  should  have  disappeared  before  the  child  is  allowed  to 
return  to  school.  A  mild  disease  and  there  are  seldom  any  after  effects. 

b.  Diphtheria 

(1)  Principal  signs  and  symptoms:  Onset  may  be  rapid  or  gradual;  the 
early  signs  are  those  of  sore  throat,  with  greyish-white  patches  on  the 
membrane  of  the  throat,  palate  or  tonsils.  There  may  be  swelling  of 
the  glands  of  the  neck  about  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ;  Later  in  the  disease 
there   are   pronounced   symptoms   of   great   debility   and   lassitude. 

(2)  Incubation  period:    A  few  hours  to  seven  days. 

(3)  Quarantine  of  patient  and  exclusion  from  school :  Three  weeks  or  until 
two  successive  negative  cultures  have  been  obtained  ;  the  Department 
of  Health  permit  is  necessary  before  the  patient  may  be  readmitted  to 
school. 

(4)  Remarks:  This  is  a  very  serious  disease;  when  more  than  one  case 
occurs  in  a  classroom,  all  children  in  such  classroom  should  have  cul- 
tures taken  from  the  throat  and  nose ;  this  disease  varies  greatly  in 
its  form,  and  mild  cases  are  sometimes  not  recognized  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, as  infectious  as  severe  ones,  so  that  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  ;  having  had  the  disease  confers  no  immunity ;  all  exposed  chil- 
dren should  be  immunized  against  this  disease  by  the  injection  of 
diphtheria   antitoxine   by   their   own   physician. 
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c.  Measles 


(1)  Principal  signs  and  symptoms:  Onset  resembles  a  cold  in  the  h»ad, 
with  fever,  running-  of  the  nose,  inflamed  eyes,  sneezing  and  coughing  ; 
the  rash  appears  about  the  third  day  and  consists  of  small,  irregular 
groups  of  dull-red  slightly  raised  spots.  These  are  usually  first  Been  on 
the  forehead  and  face  and  then  rapidly  spread  over  the  entire  body ; 
the  rash  may  almost  disappear  if  the  patient  becomes  chilled,  but  re- 
appears  when   the  patient   again   becomes   warm. 

(2)  Incubation    period:     Fourteen    days. 

(3)  Quarantine  of  patient  and  exclusion  from  school:  Two  weeks  after 
onset  of  disease;  and  shall  ba  excluded  from  school  for  two  we^ks  and 
permit   from   Health   Department   required   to   re-enter   school. 

(4)  Remarks:  This  disease  is  infectious  from  the  first  day  of  invasion,  be- 
fore the  rash  appears  ;  neglect  or  improperly  treated  cases  frequently 
have  serious  after  effects  ;  children  in  changing  address  should  not  go 
to  a  home  where  there  are  children  who  have  not  had  the  measles. 

d.  Mumps 

(1)  Principal  signs  and  symptoms:  The  onset  may  be  sudden  or  gradual, 
beginning  usually  with  a  slight  fever,  pain  and  swelling  about  the  angle 
of  the  jaw ;  the  jaws  may  be  stiff  and  the  saliva  sticky. 

(2)  Incubation    period :     Twenty-one   days. 

(3)  Quarantine  of  patient  and  exclusion  from  school:  Excluded  from  school 
by  teacher  ;  to  be  excluded  until  all  swelling  has  subsided  ;  official  De- 
partment of  Health  permit  not  necessary. 

(4)  Remarks :  Very  infectious,  therefore,  early  symptoms  should  be  noticed 
and  patient  immediately  excluded. 

e.  Scarlet  fever 

(1)  Principal  signs  and  symptoms:  The  onset  is  usually  sudden;  vomiting, 
sore  throat,  headache,  or  fever  may  be  first  symptoms  noted  ;  the  rash 
usually  appears  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  seen  first  on  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  chest ;  it  appears  as  fine  spots,  evenly  diffused  and 
bright  red  ;  lasts  from  three  to  ten  days  when  it  gradually  fades  ;  later 
the  skin  peels  in  scales,  flakes,  or  large  pieces  ;  in  the  early  part  of  the 
disease  the  tongue  is  usually  whitish,  with  bright  red  spots  ;  later  the 
whole  tongue  may  be  an  intense  red. 

(2)  Incubation  period:    Two  to  five  days. 

(3)  Quarantine  of  patient  and  exclusion  from  school:  To  be  excluded  for  a 
minimum  of  twenty-eight  days,  provided  no  discharge  from  nose  or  ears  ; 
excluded  from  school  two  weeks  after  lifting  quarantine  ;  the  Department 
of  Health  permit  is  necessary  before  patient  is  readmitted  to  school. 

(4)  Remarks:  Dangerous  both  during  the  attack  and  from  after  effects; 
slight  attacks  are  as  infectious  as  severe  ones  ;  there  is  great  variation  in 
the  types  of  the  disease,  and  many  mild  cases  are  not  recognized ;  the 
peeling  may  last  from  six  to  eight  weeks  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  ; 
one  attack  usually  confers  immunity ;  children  changing  address  should 
not  go  to  a  home  where  there  are  children  who  have  not  had  scarlet 
fever. 

f.  Smallpox 

(1)  Principal  signs  and  symptoms:  Onset  apt  to  be  sudden,  with  backache 
or  headache ;  rash  is  seen  first  about  the  face  and  wrists ;  it  appears 
about  the  third  day  and  consists  of  small  red  spots  which  quickly  become 
elevated  and  hard,  like  shot  felt  in  the  skin.  In  a  few  days  little  blisters 
form,  filled  with  clear  fluid  and  with  a  central  depression ;  later  the 
fluid  becomes  pus ;   scabs  then  form. 

(2)  Incubation   period:     Fourteen   days. 

(3)  Quarantine  of  patient  and  exclusion  from  school :  Local  Department  of 
Health    governs    quarantine. 

(4)  Remarks:  All  children  or  teachers  may  be  ordered  vaccinated  by  State 
Health  Department ;  this  disease  is  particularly  infectious ;  after  the 
occurrence  of  a  case,  all  persons  in  the  school  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
home  of  the  patient  should  be  vaccinated. 

g.  Whooping  cough 

(1)  Principal  signs  and  symptoms:  Early  symptoms  resemble  those  of  a 
cold  in  the  head.  Later  there  is  persistent  cough.  The  characteristic 
"whoop"  does  not  develop  until  about  a  week  or  more  after  the  onset 
of  the  disease.  An  early  diagnostic  symptom  is  spasms  of  coughing 
ending  in   vomiting. 

(2)  Incubation   period :     Fourteen   days. 
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(3)  Quarantine  of  patient  and  exclusion  from  school:  Excluded  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  30  days  and  as  much  longer  as  deemed  necessary  by 
Health  Department ;  excluded  for  one  week  after  whoop  has  ceased ; 
official  Department  of  Health  permit  is  necessary. 

(4)  Remarks :  This  disease  may  cause  great  debility ;  it  is  especially  infec- 
tious during  the  first  few  weeks ;  there  is  great  variation  in  the  type 
of  the  disease  ;  second  attacks  are  rare. 

Disinfection — Before  returning  to  school,  any  child  who  has  had  an 
infectious  disease,  or  any  child  who  has  lived  in  a  family  where  an 
infectious  disease  has  occurred,  should  be  bathed,  the  hair  washed 
in  warm  soapsuds,  and  the  child  dressed  in  clean  clothes  which  have 
not  been  in  the  sick  room.  The  mouth,  eyes,  and  throat  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  nose  should  be  sprayed  with  an  anti- 
septic solution. 

Health  Knowledge  Instruction 

1.  Health  habit  survey 

The  first  step  that  should  be  taken  in  the  organization  of  the  children 
is  to  make  a  general  health  survey  of  the  children.  This  includes  a 
survey  of  health  habits  and  physical  condition.  The  following  form 
for  making  the  survey  is  suggested  and  should  be  made  by  the  child 
if  possible: 

Health  Habit  Record  Sheet 

Name School 

Age Grade 

Do  you  sleep  with  a  window  open? 
Do  you  eat  breakfast  every  day? 

Do  you  frequently  eat  candy  or  sweets  between  meals? 
Do  you  drink  tea  and  coffee  with  your  meals? 
Do  you  drink  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  every  day? 
Do  you  like  milk? 

Do  you  drink  milk  regularly  as  a  part  of  your  meals? 
Do  you  have  a  toothbrush  of  your  own? 
Do  you  use  a  toothbrush  at  least  twice  every  day? 
Have  you  been  to  a  dentist  within  six  months? 
Do  you  wash  your  hands  regularly  before  eating? 
Do  you  take  a  bath  at  least  once  every  week? 
Do  you  have  at  least  one  movement  of  the  bowels  every  day? 
Do  you  wash  your  hands  after  you  go  to  the  toilet? 
Do  you  have  a  comb  and  brush  of  your  own? 

Do  you  comb  and  brush  your  hair  regularly  before  coming  to  school? 
The  procedure  in  gathering  the  information  will  vary,  of  course,  with 
the  age  of  the  children.  With  primary  pupils,  direct  questioning,  sup- 
plemented by  having  the  parents  fill  out  questions  which  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  children,  should  be  the  method  used.  Pupils  in 
middle  and  upper  grades  should  write  out  their  own  answers  as  a 
group,  or  answer  the  questions  through  individual  conferences  with 
the  teacher.  The  result  of  the  health  habit  part  of  this  survey  for  the 
lower  grade  children  should  be  kept  in  a  notebook  for  reference  by 
the  teacher.  The  result  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  might  well  be 
retained  by  the  pupils  for  later  comparisons  with  records  of  health 
habits  kept  in  connection  with  the  instructional  program. 
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Besides  the  health  habit   survey   serving   as   a   guide  in   formulating 
the  instructional  program,  such  a  survey  can  be  used  to  compare  the 
results  of  the  original  habit  survey  with  the  health  habit  behavior  of 
the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  note  the  improvement. 
2.  Teaching  of  health  knowledge  and  habits 

The  teaching  of  health  knowledge,  relating  to  habits  (hygiene)  and 
relating  to  physiology  and  anatomy  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  means 
to  an  end  through  which  children  are  guided  in  the  development  of 
correct  habits  and  proper  attitudes  in  relation  to  health.  It  includes 
(1)  developing  a  simple  health  vocabulary;  (2)  developing  a  procedure 
for  carrying  out  health  practices  which  involves  knowing  what,  when, 
and  how,  to  perform  them;  (3)  providing  incentives  for  acquiring 
knowledge  and  habit  formation.  Teaching  of  health  habits  should 
include  attention  to  the  following: 
a.  The  healthy  organism 

(1)  Nutrition 

Some  of  the  important  topics  for  development  in  the  study  of  nutrition 
are :  kind  and  amount  of  food  makes  a  difference  in  growth ;  milk  is 
the  chief  source  of  calcium  needed  for  the  growth  of  the  teeth  and 
bones  ;  calcium  in  milk  cannot  be  used  by  the  body  without  the  aid  of 
sunshine ;  good  teeth  cannot  be  built  without  the  aid  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  raw  fruits  ;  certain  foods  are  practically  interchangeable  calory  for 
calory ;  the  sort  of  food  is  no  indication  of  its  nutritive  value. 
Behavior  relating  to  following  should  be  understood  and  practiced  by 
all  grade  school  children : 

(a)  Eats  the  following  foods  regularly ;  a  glass  of  milk  at  each  meal ; 
one  or  two  vegetables  besides  potatoes  daily  (a  green  one  almost  daily)  ; 
whole  grain  cereals  daily ;  eggs  three  or  four  times  a  week ;  hard  bread 
daily ;  water  regularly  between  meals. 

(b)  Avoids  the  following:  tea  and  coffee;  sweets  between  meals  or  at 
the  beginning  of  meals  ;  harmful  stimulants,  narcotics,  especially  tobacco 
in  any  form  and  intoxicating  liquors. 

(c)  Behavior  regarding  foods :  eats  only  at  stated  meal  hours ;  re- 
gards eating  as  serious  business ;  eats  slowly  and  neatly ;  chews  food 
thoroughly ;  takes  small  bites  and  mouthfuls ;  drinks  by  sips  and  not 
gulps. 

(d)  Cleanliness  regarding  foods:  washes  hands  before  handling  food  or 
eating ;  does  not  eat  food  picked  up  from  the  floor,  ground,  or  street ; 
does  not  exchange  food  with  others ;  does  not  handle  other  people's 
food. 

(2)  Sleep  and  rest 

Sleeps  long  hours,  according  to  age  (with  windows  open)  ;  enjoys  being 
out  of  doors ;  spends  at  least  four  hours  daily  in  activity  involving  the 
big  muscles. 

(3)  Fresh  air 

Sleeps  with  windows  open  ;  enjoys  being  out  of  doors  ;  spends  at  least 
four  hours  daily  in  activities  involving  the  big  muscles,  out  of  doors  as 
much  as  possible ;  helps  in  opening  and  closing  windows  when  they 
are  easily  managed. 

(4)  Care  of  teeth  and  mouth 

Brushes  the  teeth  at  least  twice  daily  in  an  approved  way ;  eats  candy 
and  sweets  only  in  moderation  ;  never  breaks  or  bites  hard  substances 
with  the  teeth ;  does  not  suck  fingers. 

(5)  Care  of  skin 

Takes  a  cleansing  bath  at  least  once  a  week,  preferably  twice  a  week 
or  daily ;  takes  a  cold  sponge  bath  or  shower  in  the  morning^  followed 
by  a  brisk  rub ;  uses  only  individual  towels  and  wash  cloth ;  dries  hands 
and  face  thoroughly  after  washing ;  washes  hands  before  eating  and 
after  going  to  the  toilet. 

(6)  Elimination  of  waste 

Evacuates  the  bowels  at  least  once  daily,  at  a  regular  time,  preferably 
after  breakfast;  is  able  to  control  the  voiding  of  urine  and  evacuation 
of  bowels. 

(7)  Care  of  eyes 

Reads  only  in  a  good  light ;  reads  very  little  by  artificial  light ;  holds 
the  book  in  the  correct  position ;  refrains  from  looking  directly  at  the 
sun  or  extremely  bright  lights ;  refrains  from  rubbing  the  eyes  and 
keeps  all  inappropriate  articles  away  from  the  eyes. 
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(8)  Care  of  the  ears 

Learns  to  wash  ears  carefully ;  refrains  from  putting  anything  into 
the  ears ;  refrains  from  striking  other  people's  ears  or  shouting  into 
their  ears  ;  does  not  blow  the  nose  forcibly. 

(9)  Care  of  nose 

Breathes  with  mouth  closed ;  learns  to  blow  the  nose  gently ;  uses 
only  his  handkerchief  ;  uses  a  clean  handkerchief ;  refrains  from  putting 
anything  into  the  nose ;  covers  coughs  and  sneezes  with  clean  handker- 
chief. 

(10)  Care  of  hair 

Learns  to  brush  the  hair  ;  uses  own  brush  and  comb ;  keeps  own  brush 
and  comb  clean  ;  washes  hair  regularly. 

(11)  Care  of  feet 

Wears  rubbers  at  appropriate  times ;  wears  only  good  fitting  shoes ; 
removes  rubbers  when  indoors  ;  puts  on  stockings  and  shoes  neatly  and 
comfortably  to  prevent  rubbing ;  keeps  nails  short  and  clean. 

(12)  Care  of  hands 

Washes  hands  before  handling  food  or  eating ;  washes  hands  after  going 
to  the  toilet ;  keeps  the  nails  short  and  clean ;  refrains  from  biting 
nails  or  picking  at  hangnails. 

(13)  Clothing 

Removes  wraps,  overcoats,  extra  sweaters  and  rubbers  when  indoors ; 
puts  wraps  and  clothing  neatly  in  their  proper  places ;  wears  appro- 
priate wraps  out  of  doors  when  they  are  needed ;  removes  day  clothing 
at  night  and  wears  proper  night  clothing  ;  avoids  getting  wet,  if  pos- 
sible, and  removes  damp  clothing  as  soon  as  possible ;  wears  clean  cloth- 
ing, at  all  times,  when  it  is  possible. 

(14)  Use  of  drugs,  alcohol,  and  patent  medicines 

Drinks  neither  tea  nor  coffee ;  drinks  no  alcoholic  beverages  ;  does  not 
use  tobacco  nor  cigarettes. 

b.  Healthy  home  and  community 

(1)  Personal  habits 

Observes  those  personal  habits  which  help  to  check  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease,  such  as,  washes  hands  before  eating  and  after  going 
to  the  toilet ;  does  not  exchange  pencils  or  food ;  does  not  put  fingers 
or  inappropriate  articles  in  the  mouth  ;  does  not  rub  his  eyes  ;  does  not 
use  the  common  drinking  cup,  towel,  etc. 

(2)  Sanitation 

Covers  mouth  with  handkerchief  when  sneezing  and  coughing ;  keeps 
floor  clean  at  school  and  keeps  personal  belongings  as  clean  as  possible ; 
comes  to  school  clean — face,  hands  and  clothes  ;  helps  to  keep  the  school 
grounds  clean,  also  yards  and  parks ;  uses  toilets  and  lavatories  in  a 
sanitary  way. 

c.  Some  intelligent  understanding  of  elementary  facts  of  physiology 
and  anatomy 

(1)  All  health  programs  should  take  into  consideration  the  elemen- 
tary facts  of  physiology  and  anatomy  so  that  there  will  be  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  scientific  foundation  for 
health.  This  knowledge  will  be  gained  through  the  study  of 
physiology  and  anatomy,  and  will  appear  only  incidentally  in 
the  lower  grades,  but  will  be  emphasized  in  the  upper  grades. 

(2)  The  structure  and  function  of  the  framework  of  the  body, 
muscular  system,  circulatory  system,  digestive  system,  respira- 
tory system,  and  nervous  system,  should  be  understood  and 
emphasized  within  the  limits  and  understanding  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  child  as  outlined  in  the  basal  text  ' '  The  Human 
Body  and  Its  Care. " — Newmayer-Broome. 

3.  Correlation  with  other  subjects 

The  principles  of  hygiene  taught  in  the  regular  periods  can  be  rein- 
forced and  made  more  meaningful  by  giving  attention  to  health  knowl- 
edge as  it  appears  in  connection  with  other  subjects  being  taught  in 
a  particular  grade. 
Art — Making  of  posters,  health  booklets,  banners 
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Industrial  Arts— Making  of  first  aid  cabinets,  playground  apparatus, 
fly  swatters,  costumes,  and  staging  for  health  plays 
Geography — Comparisons  of  food  and  clothing  habits,  of  environmen- 
tal conditions  in  America  with  those  of  other  lands 
English — Health  stories  told  and  written  by  pupils,  composition,  de- 
bates, original  rhymes,  newspaper  articles,  dramatizations 
Arithmetic — Graphing  problems  based  on  individual  and  group  height 
and  weight  records,  achievement  test  results,  measurement  problems  in 
amount   and   costs    of   foods   needed,    planning   and   laying   out   play 
spaces 

Nature  study — Study  of  bacteria,  home  garden  projects,  nature  study 
field  trips 

History  and  Biography — Contributions  to  health  from  the  work  of  sci- 
entists as  Pasteur,  Jenner,  and  others 

Citizenship — Study  of  national,  state,  and  local  health  organizations, 
official  and  private;  emphasis  on  responsibility  of  individual  for 
health  and  safety  conditions  in  the  community 

Unless  definite  provisions  are  made  as  a  part  of  the  teaching  process  for 
carrying  the  health  information  into  successful  practice,  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  wide  gap  between  what  the  child  knows  and  what  he  actually  does. 
Therefore,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  matter  of  drill  in  health  "habits. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  use  of  health  habit  training  devices,  the 
teacher  should  recall  the  psychological  laws  of  readiness,  exercise,  effect. 
Nagging  in  the  matter  of  checking  up  on  health  habit  records  or  in 
coaching  children  in  specific  situations  most  likely  will  defeat  the  purpose 
sought.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  and  her  example  in  carrying  out 
good  health  practices  and  appeals  to  natural  tendencies  such  as  self- 
assertion,  desire  for  social  approval,  group  spirit,  rivalry,  and  physical 
activity  are  most  valuable. 
4.  Health  habit  training  through  the  use  of  school  situations 

a.  Physical  education  periods 

(1)  The  inherent  pride  of  children  in  physical  achievement  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  for  them  to  practice 
health  laws.  A  direct  relationship  exists  between  achievement 
in  games,  running,  jumping,  and  the  practice  of  health  rules. 

(2)  The  right  kind  and  amount  of  physical  activity  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  best  development  of  the  child. 

Note:  In  this  connection  keeping  the  records  of  achievement 
in  the  individual  athletic  events  offers  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  opportunity  for  calling  attention  to  this  relationship. 

b.  Noon  lunch 

This  period  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  developing  correct 
habits  in  relation  to  eating;  such  as  thorough  mastication  of  food, 
spending  at  least  15  minutes  in  eating,  resting  at  least  15  minutes 
before  engaging  in  vigorous  exercise  and  practicing  pleasant  con- 
versation and  story-telling  during  the  eating  period.  The  noon  lunch 
should  be  carefully  supervised.  The  children  should  assist  in:  (1) 
proper  serving  of  food,  (2)  proper  washing  of  dishes,  (3)  proper 
care  of  room,  (4)  proper  care  of  lunch  boxes. 

c.  Eecitation  periods 

The  teacher  should  be  alert  to  encourage  right  responses  to  health 
situations  as  they  occur  during  recitation  and  study  periods.  For 
example,  frequently  coach  children  in  reference  to  postural  positions 
in  writing  and  study  periods;  call  attention  to  correct  position  of 
books  when  reading;  train  children  to  cover  mouth  and  nose  when 
coughing  or  sneezing,  and  to  remove  rubbers  and  to  clean  shoes 
before  entering  the  building;  train  them  to  wash  hands  after 
visiting  the  toilet;    give  opportunity  for  frequent  drinks. 
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d.  Pupil  responsibility  in  care  of  the  environment 

Individual  and  group  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  environment 
should  be  confined  largely  to  the  middle  and  upper  grades.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  monitors  appointed  by  the 
teacher  and  committees  elected  by  the  pupils. 

Monitors  or  committees  should  be  made  to  feel  responsible  for: 
Ventilation — The  temperature  should  never  go  above  68°  F.  Daily 
temperature  records  should  be  kept  at  frequent  intervals  during 
the  year  by  the  pupils  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades. 
Seating — The  pupils  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  should  make 
a  survey  of  the  seating.  (This  should  be  done  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.) 

Cleanliness  of  the  classroom 
Cleanliness  of  school  grounds 
5.  Keeping  health  habit  records 

a.  Need  for 

Kecords  of  health  habits  should  be  kept  in  connection  with  the 
various  topics  taught.  Since  many  of  the  most  important  health 
activities  must  be  carried  out  in  the  home,  the  teacher  should 
endeavor  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  in  the  health 
habit  training  program  through  information  as  to  the  effort  being 
made,  by  making  reports  of  progress  on  monthly  report  card  and 
by  conferences  with  the  parents  of  children  who  show  lack  of 
progress. 

b.  Means  of  checking  the  practice  of  health  habits 

(1)   Morning  inspections:    Especially  effective  when  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  cleanliness  habits. 

(a)  Points  to  be  noted  in  the  inspection  are: 
Clean  faces,  necks  and  ears 

Clean  hands  and  arms 

Clean  fingernails,  neatly  trimmed 

Clean  handkerchief 

Clean  teeth 

Clean  shoes 

Clean  head 

Hair  neatly  combed  and  brushed 

Clothes   neatly   arranged 

Desk  and  vicinity  of  seat  clean  and  neat 

(b)  Procedure 

In  the  primary  grades  the  teacher  should  make  the  inspec- 
tion. In  the  middle  grades  health  clubs,  health  leagues  or 
health  associations  might  well  be  organized  to  carry  on 
the  work,  with  records  kept  by  the  secretary  of  the  club 
and  inspectors  chosen  by  the  pupils. 

Morning  inspections  carried  out  for  too  long  a  daily  period 
become  monotonous  and  lose  effectiveness.  Whenever  lax- 
ness  is  noted,  at  any  time  later  in  the  year  cleanliness 
inspections  may  be  reintroduced. 

The  children  should  prepare  blanks  for  keeping  their 
own  personal  records. 

Encourage  children  to  watch  their  own  improvement  in  the 
development  of  cleanliness  habits.  Eeward  children  who 
have  a  good  record  by  personal  commendation  and  post 
the  names  of  those  who  have  a  perfect  record. 
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Inter-row  competitions  are  also  a  health!  ui  means  of  cre- 
ating interest  in  the  daily  morning  inspections. 
Children  who  fail  to  practice  health  rules  should  never  be 
humiliated  before  their  classmates  by  having  their  names 
posted  or  by  giving  them  distinguishing  marks.  The  meth- 
od for  handling  these  situations  is  through  individual 
conferences  with  the  child,  and  if  necessary,  the  parent. 
Individual  health  habit  records 
Eecords  of  health  habits  should  be  kept  in  connection 
with  the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  health  factors;  diet, 
rest,  and  sleep.  The  children  may  make  their  own  blanks, 
or  may  be  given  mimeographed  forms.  The  record  sheet 
pertaining  to  each  topic  studied  might  well  be  placed  in 
a  health  notebook  for  future  reference. 
The  following  specimen  record  sheet  might  be  evolved 
from  the  classwork  for  a  project  in  the  middle  or  upper 
grades,  pertaining  to  diet: 

Suggested  Form  for  Diet  Record  Sheet 

Name Grade 


Habits 

First  Week 

Second  Week 

1.  Do  you  chew  your  food  well 
at    every    meal  ? 

1 
S    M 

T 

W 

Th 

r* 

S 

S 

M|T 

1 
W 

Th 

F 

S 

2.  Do  you  spend  at  least   15 
minutes  at  the  table? 

3.  Do   you   wash   your   hands 
before  eating  every  meal? 

4.  Do    you   drink    coffee    at 
meals? 

5.  Do  you  drink  at  least  five 
glasses  of  water   daily? 

6.  Do   you    eat   anything   be- 
tween meals? 

7.  Do  you  drink  milk? 

1 

8.  How  many  glasses  of  milk 
do  you  drink  daily? 

In  addition  to  the  questions  listed  above,  have  the  children  keep  a  record  of 
the  kinds  and  approximate  amount  of  food  they  had  at  each  meal. 

Similar  record  sheets  may  be  made  and  kept  for  the  reenforcement  of  other 
health  habits. 


Health  Through  Physical  Education 


While  physical  education  is  given  by  some  as  separate  and  apart  from  health 
education,  in  this  course  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  six  major  divisions  of 
health  education  program.  It  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  whole  working  to- 
gether with  the  other  five  for  the  development  of  the  healthy,  hearty,  grace- 
ful, well-poised,  well-controlled  child. 
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As  a  guide  for  the  physical  education  program  each  teacher  should  have  a 
copy  of  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  by  Neilson  and  Van 
Hagen,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

1.  Objectives 

To  develop  leisure  time  interest  in  wholesome  recreation 
To  develop  symmetry,  control  and  grace  of  bodily  movement 
To  secure  and  habituate  good  posture 

To  develop  desirable  traits  such  as  self-control,  courtesy,  honesty,  co- 
operation, kindness,  and  initiative 
To  acquire  the  habit  of  being  a  good  loser  and  a  modest  winner 
To  develop  a  knowledge  of  and  suitable  skill  in  physical  traits,  games, 
and  sports — Course  of  Study,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 

2.  Facilities  necessary  to  attain  the  above  objectives 

a.  Good  leadership  in  the  teacher 

b.  Gymnasium  and  playground.  If  there  be  no  "gym"  much  of  the 
work  can  be  done  in  the  schoolroom  or  out  of  doors.  Use  the  play- 
ground wherever  possible. 

c.  Playfield  large  enough  and  a  place  for  the  equipment  for  the 
younger  children;  room  enough  for  a  soccer  field  for  autumn  and 
a  baseball  diamond  for  spring  for  older  children.  Also  room  enough 
for  tennis  courts,  horseshoe  courts,  jumping  pits,  basketball  and 
volleyball  courts. 

d.  Playground  equipment 

In  equipping  a  playground  it  is  not  necessary  to  erect  a  large 
amount  of  expensive  equipment.  Much  of  the  equipment  needed 
can  be  made  by  students  in  high  school  manual  training  without  a 
great  deal  of  cost.  Caution  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the 
playground    equipment   is    absolutely   safe. 

The  following  can  be  easily  made:  sandbox;  swings;  teeters;  giant 
stride;  horizontal  bars  and  jumping  standards.  For  directions  see 
Health  and  Physical  Education  by  Myers  and  Bird,  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  New  York,  pages  156-161. 

In  placing  the  equipment  care  should  be  exercised  so  that  the  equip- 
ment for  the  smaller  children  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
play  of  the  older  pupils.  So  far  as  possible,  the  equipment  should 
be  placed  around  the  edges  and  in  the  corners  to  save  space  in  the 
center  for  the  games. 

For  those  schools  that  can  afford  the  larger  and  more  costly  ap- 
paratus the  following  pieces  are  listed:  slides,  teeter  ladders,  paral- 
lel bars,  traveling  rings,  swinging  rings,  merry-go-round,  balance 
board,  sliding  pole,  and  vaulting  horse. 

e.  Playground  supplies 

Bounce  balls,  volley  balls,  basket  balls,  12"  playground  balls,  play- 
ground bats,  indoor  bases    (set  of  3),  volley  ball  nets,  fish  pole, 
crossbar,   Indian   clubs,  bean  bags,   paper  cambric   for  numbering 
teams,   75-foot   measuring  tape,   stop  watch,   dry  line   marker,   in- 
flator,  whistle,  cot  and  cotton  blanket. 
(Note:  There  is  a  new  game,  Quoitennis,  a  combination  of  quoits  and 
tennis.    This  game  is  a  favorable  one  for  boys  about  twelve  years  old. 
The  game  requires  skill;  is  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive.    If 
interested   write    The    Dek    Sales    Company,    530    Mason    Street,    San 
Francisco.) 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  certain  foundations  are  willing  to 
assist  communities  and  boards  of  education  in  providing  playgrounds. 
If  interested,  write  Harmon  Foundation,  Division  of  Playgrounds, 
140  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 
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f.  First  aid  kit 

Every  school  should  be  equipped  with  some  first  aid  material.  The 
amount  and  kind  will  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  size  of 
the  school.  In  a  one-room  school  or  in  a  school  where  each  teacher 
takes  full  responsibility  for  her  pupils  the  following  is  a  good 
practical  list  of  first  aid  materials  to  have  on  hand: 

Wooden   tongue   depressors 

Gauze  bandages    (2  rolls  of  one-inch  width  and  2  rolls  of  two-inch  width) 

Adhesive  plaster 

Sterile  gauze 

Mercurochrome   (%-oz.  bottle — two  per  cent  solution) 

Tube  of  burn  emollient 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  (1-oz.  bottle) 

Tube   of  carbolized   vaseline 

Box  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 

Scissors 

Safety-pins 

Small  enamel  wash  bowl 

These  should  be  in  a  clean  case  or  box  used  only  for  this  purpose. 

g.  Victrola  or  piano 

h.  Ten  good  records  for  marching  and  folk  dances  are: 

One  March  record  Victor  20132 

One  American  Folk  Game  record  (Old  Zip  Coon,  Soldier's  Joy)  Victor  20592 
One  English  Folk  Game  record   (Sellenger's  Round,  Gathering 

Peascods)  Victor  20445 

Norwegian  Mountain  March  and  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  Victor  20151 

Danish  Dance  of  Greeting  and  I  See  You— Kinderpolka  Victor  20432 

Gustof's  Skoal  and  Lott'  ist  Tot  Victor  20988 

Tantoli  and  The  Wheat,  Csebogar  Victor  20992 

Shoemaker's  Dance  and  Klapp  Dance  Victor  20450 

Ace  of  Diamonds  and  Bleking  Victor  20989 

Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful  and  Broom  Dance  and  Bummel 

Schottische  Victor  20448 

3.  Organization  of  program 

a.  Types  of  lessons  or  periods 

(1)  Instructional  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  a  progres- 
sive list  of  activities  necessary  for  the  physical  development  of 
the  individual  and  for  social  participation  in  the  games  and 
other  activities  of  the  group  in  the  practice  periods,  in  the 
free  time  before  and  after  school  and  during  the  noon  inter- 
mission. 

(2)  Practice  periods  should  be  used  to  carry  over  and  develop  the 
activities  taught  in  the  instruction  periods.  The  time  formerly 
used  as  recess  may  be  used  for  instructional  and  practice 
periods.  It  is  considered  that  the  proper  use  of  these  periods 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  teacher's  responsibility  as  is  any 
other  period  in  the  school  day. 

(3)  Relief  drills  are  short  periods  from  two  to  five  minutes  long 
depending  on  the  grade,  for  relief  from  long  work  periods. 
Definite  provision  should  be  made  for  these  two,  three,  four 
or  five  minute  periods  on  the  program.  Activities  in  the  relief 
drills  are  to  be  selected  from  the  exercises  and  play  activities 
taught  in  the  instructional  periods. 

b.  Grouping  of  pupils 

(1)  As  to  squads — In  some  types  of  play  activities,  elementary 
pupils  may  be  grouped  as  a  whole  but  in  most  cases  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  divide  the  pupils  into  squads  of  eight  or  ten 
each  with  a  leader  or  a  captain.  This  plan  provides  for  more 
vigorous  participation  on  the  part  of  all  pupils,  development 
of  leadership  and  a  medium  by  which  responsibility  for  social 
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acts  may  be  fixed.  This  plan  is  advisable  in  ungraded  schools 
even  if  the  school  should  have  enough  pupils  for  three  or  four 
on  a  team,  competition  can  be  had  in  stunts  and  individual 
athletic  events.  In  grouping  ungraded  rural  schools,  group  the 
pupils  in  grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive,  together  and  primary 
grades  in  another  group. 

(2)  As  to  individual  difference — Provision  should  be  made  in 
grouping  according  to  individual  difference  in  motor  ability. 

(3)  As  to  sex — Separate  grouping  of  boys  and  girls  should  take 
place  not  later  than  the  seventh  grade.  Some  recommend  the 
sixth  grade.  For  reasons  of  social  training  girls  and  boys 
should  be  kept  together  in  play  activities  as  long  as  possible. 

(4)  As  to  physical  handicaps  or  defects — Provision  should  be  made 
for  those  children  who  have  physical  handicaps.  These  chil- 
dren should  be  given  play  activities  requiring  moderate  mus- 
cular activity  and  excitement. 

4.  Classification  of  activities 
Ehythmical  activities 
Story  plays 

Mimetics 

Hunting  game,  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
Pre-athletic  games 
Athletic  games 
Eelay  races 

In  all  grades  attention  should  be  given  to  corrective  physical  educa- 
tion and  posture. 

5.  Detailed  analysis  and  direction  for  the  different  activities 
a.  Rhythmical  activities 

(1)   Natural  rhythms 

Clapping    hands,    using    3/4,    4/4,    2/4,    and    6/8    time — Accent    strong 

counts.    For  example,  in  4/4  time,  clap  hands  on  count  1  and  clap 

kneo   on   counts   2,   3,   and  4.    Teach  children   to  adapt  clapping  to 

all   rhythms.     Later,   combine   clapping  and   marching. 
Marching,    using    4/4    time — The    following    variations    may    be    used. 

Plain,  fast,  slow,  tip-toe,  stooping  with  hands  on  knees,  Btretching 

arms  overhead  on  heels  or  stooping  with  hands  joined  underneath. 
Running,  using  2/4  time — The  following  variations  may  be  used:  Fast, 

slowly,  long  steps,  or  stiff  knees,  throwing  feet  out  in  front. 
Skipping,  using  4/4  or  6/8  time — In  this  exercise  keep  the  knees  high. 
Galloping,  using  6/8  time — This  exercise  may  be  executed  with  either 

the  right  or   left  foot  leading. 
Hopping,    using    2/4   or   4/4    time — Executed    with    either   the    right    or 

left   foot   leading. 
Jumping,  vising  4/4,  2/4,  or  6/8  time — Varied  by  using  long  and  short 

steps. 
Flying,  using  3/4  time. 
Skating,  using  3/4  or  6/8  time. 

Swinging,  using  3/4  time— Push  the  swing  and  run  under. 
Flying  kites,  using  3/4  time. 
See-Sawing,  using  3/4  time — Stoop,  and  then  stand  in  rhythm.    Arms 

outstretched,  raise  and  lower  them  in  rhythm. 
Rowing   a   boat,   using   3/4   time — Reach   forward   grasping   oars ;   then 

bend  arms  and  pull  back,  rowing  boat. 
Bouncing  a  ball,  using  2/4,  4/4,  6/8,  or  3/4  time. 
(Note:  In  Grade  Two,  review  all  first  grade  rhythms.) 
Glide,   (side-skip),  using  2/4  or  6/8  time — Step,  close;  step,  close. 
Walking  on  stilts,  to  4/4  time — Walk  with  stiff  legs  and  on  toes. 
Riding  a  bicycle,  using  4/4,  2/4,  or  6/8  time — Run  in  one  place,  raising 

knees  high. 
Jumping   rope,  using  4/4   or  3/4   time. 
Touch  step — Touch  left  toe  forward;  then  left  toe  sideways.    Step  left, 

and    repeat    to    right. 
(Note:  In  Grade  Three,  review  all  first  and  second  grade  rhythms.) 
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Hop  waltz  (without  partners),  using  3/4  time — Hop  three  times  on  right 
foot,  swinging  left  leg  sideways  ;  then  hop  three  times  on  left  foot, 
swinging  right   leg  sideways. 

Bleking  step,  using  2/4  time — 1,  jump  and  land  with  left  foot  forward, 
heel  support,  left  arm  extended,  right  arm  jerked  back,  elbow 
bent.    Repeat  opposite  side.    Repeat  1,  2,   1,  in  quick  rhythm. 

Wind  mill,  using  3/4  time — -1,  with  arms  outstretched,  one  forward 
and  upward,  the  other  backward  and  down,  swing  them  in  time  to 
music  ;  2,  arms  sideways ;  move  them  up  and  down  with  partners 
back  to  back. 

Heel  and  toe  polka,  using  2/4  time — 1,  touch  left  heel  forward  ;  touch 
left  foot  back ;  then  run  into  place,  or  polka  three  times ;  2,  re- 
peat   right. 

(2)   Singing  games  and  dances 
Grade  two 

Chimes  of  Dunkirk:    Victor  17327 

Formation :     Single   circle,   facing   partners,    hands   on   hips 
Dance:    Meas.  1-2  Stamp  three  times    (left,  right,  left). 
Meas.  3-4  Clap   three  times. 
Meas.  5-8  Join    hands    with    partner    and    run    around    him    in 

eight   steps. 
Meas.  0-16  Run  or  glide  around  circle.    Repeat  all. 

Grade  Three 

Shoemaker's  Dance:  Victor  17084 

Formation:    Double  circle,  partners  facing  each  other 

Meas.  1  and  2.    With  arms  shoulder  high  and  hands  clenched  roll  one 

arm   over  the   other,   away   from    body,    three   times.     Reverse   and   roll 

three  times.    "Winding  the  Thread". 

Meas.  3.    Pull  hands  apart,  jerking  elbows  backward  twice. 

"Pulling  thread  tight". 

Meas.  4.     Clap   hands   three  times. 

Meas.  1    to    4,    repeat.     On   measure   No.    4   hammer   fists    three    times. 

'Driving  the  peg". 

Meas.  5  to  8.    Join  inside  hands,  outside  hands  on   hips.     Skip  around 

circle.     Simple  polka  may  be  used  instead  of  skip. 

(From    Crampton's    "Folk    Dance    Book".    Copyright,    1909    by    A.    S. 

Barnes   and   Company.) 

Grade  Four 

I  See  You:    Victor  17158 

Song:    "I  see  you,  I  see  you, 

Tra  la  la  la,  la  la  la,  la 

I  see  you,  I  see  you, 

Tra  la  la  la,  la  la". 

"And  you  see  me,  and  I  see  you, 

And  you  take  me,  and  I  take  you, 

And  you  see  me,  and  I  see  you, 

And  you  take  me,  and  I  take  you". 
Formation:     This    "peek-a-boo"    game   can    be   played    in   a   circle   with 
partners,  or  children  arranged  in  four  lines  facing  toward  center,  and 
playing  with  alternate  lines,  as  follows : 

xo    OX 

XO     OX         X's  play  together 

XO     OX         O's  play  together 

XO     OX 
Game:    The  X  player,  with  hands  on  shoulders  of  partner,  plays  "peek- 
a-boo"  with  X  player  opposite  him  in  the  other  line. 

1.  He  peeks  over  his  partner's  right  shoulder  (1  measure)  ;  left  shoul- 
der   (1  measure)  ;    right,    left,    right,    left    (2  measures;. 

2.  Repeat   1    (4  measures). 

3.  With  a  sharp  handclap,  X  players  run  out  at  left  sides  of  partners 
and  meet  in  space  between  the  lines.  They  join  hands  and  ruD 
around  each  other    (4  measures). 

4.  With  another  handclap,  players  run  back  and  dance  with  own 
partners    (4  measures). 

In   resuming  original  formation,   X  and  O   players  exchange  places   so 
the  O  players  start  the  game  from  beginning. 
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Grade  Five 

1.  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  I:  Victor  17160.   (Two  dances.) 

Song:     "A  penny  for  a  spool  of  thread, 
A  penny  for  a  needle, 
That's  the   way  the   money  goes, 
Pop  goes   the   weasel". 
Chorus :    "Tra,  la,  la,"  etc. 

Formation :   Single  circle,  one  child  in  center. 

Dance:  Child  in  center  skips  until  children  in  circle  sing  "Pop"  and 
clap  hands.  He  then  stops  and  takes  a  partner.  The  verse  is  re- 
peated ;  this  time  the  partner  chooses  a  third  child,  and  a  little  circle 
of  three  is  formed.  They  dance  around  to  "Tra,  la,  la"  and  "Pop"  the 
last  of  the  three  children  chosen  pops  under  the  raised  arms  of  the 
other  two.  He  remains  in  the  center  to  start  the  game  again,  while 
the  other  two  children  return  to  their  places  in  the  circle.  More  than 
one  small  circle  can  be  forming  in  the  center  at  the  same  time,  thus 
enabling  more  children  to  enter  into  the  play. 

2.  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  II:    Victor  record  17160 

Formation:   Dance  in  groups  of  six.    Double  line,  partners  facing  each 

other. 

1  2  3 

1  2  3 

Dance:  1.  Couple  No.  1  slide  down  the  outside  of  lines.  On  wtrd 
"needle",   stop   and   slide   back   to  place. 

2.  Couple  No.  1  join  hands,  slide  down  center.  On  word 
"needle",   stop   and   slide   back   to   place. 

3.  Couple  No.  1  form  a  small  circle  of  three  with  lady  of  couple 
No.  2,  skip  eight  steps  to  right,  turn,  skip  eight  steps  to 
left,  until  word  "Pop".  Then  couple  No.  1  lift  their  clasped 
hands  and  lady  of  couple  No.  2  skips  under  clasped  hands 
back  to  place.  Couple  No.  1  at  the  same  time  skip  to 
gentleman  of  couple  No.  2. 

Grade  Six 

1.  Bleking:  Victor  20989 

Formation:     Circle,   partners   facing   each  other,   hands   joined. 

Dance:  1.  Jump,  landing  with  right  foot  extended,  toes  up;  right  arm 
extended,  left  arm  backward,  elbow  bent.  Body  is  twisted 
slightly  to  left.  Jump,  reversing  position  so  that  left  foot 
and  left  arm  are  extended  and  body  is  twisted  slightly  to 
right.  (1  measure).  Continue  three  times,  (right,  left,  right) 
in  quick  time.    (1  measure.) 

2.  Jump  with  left  foot  forward ;  then  right  foot  forward  (1 
measure).  Continue  three  times   (left,  right,  left).  (1  measure) 

3.  Repeat   1.    (2  measures) 

4.  Repeat  2.    (2  measures) 

5.  Hop  waltz.  Holding  partner's  hands  shoulder  high,  hop 
twice  on  outside  foot,  twice  on  inside  foot,  and  continue. 
While  hopping  swing  partner  about  to  the  right  or  the  step 
may  be  taken  in  place.    Repeat  from  beginning. 

Grade  Seven 

1.  Tantoli:    Victor  17159 

Formation  :    Double  circle  facing  in  line  of  direction.    Join  inside  hands, 
outside  hands   on  hips. 

Dance:   Meas.    1-8.    Clap    hands,    link    right    arms,    polka,    stamping    on 
first   step   and   turning   in   place.     Repeat,   linking   left   arms. 
Meas.  9-16.    Number  one  dances  backward  with  four  step  hops, 
number  two  follows,  moving  forward.    Repeat  with  number  one 
moving  forward  and  number  two  moving  backward. 
Meas.    17-24.     Polka   around   circle   with   partner. 
Repeat   all. 

2.  Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful :    Victor  20448 

Song:     Come,   let   us   be   joyful, 

While   life   is   bright   and   gay ; 

Gather   its   roses 

Ere   they  fade  away. 

We're  always  making  our  lives  so  blue, 

We  look  for  thorns  and  we  find  them,  too, 

And   leave  the  violets  quite  unseen 

That   on   our   way   do   grow. 
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Repeat  first  stanza. 

The   walking  step   should   be   a  smooth   gliding   movement,    the   ball    of 

the  foot  touching  the  floor  first,  and  the  heel  last,  each  starting  with 

the  outside  foot   (girl's  right,  boy's  left). 

Formation:     Circle   formation.     Sets   of  six-three   opposite   three.     Each 

three  consists  of  a  boy  in  the  middle  with  a  girl  on  each  side  of  him. 

whose  inside  hand  he  holds. 

Measure  1-2.  Two  lines  advance  toward  each  other  with  three  walk- 
ing steps,  ending  with  a  bow  by  the  boy  and  a  "bob" 
courtesy  by  the  girls. 

Measure  3-4.  The  lines  then  walk  backward  to  place,  bringing  their 
feet  together  on  the  fourth  count. 

Measure  5-8.     Advance   and   retire   again. 

Measure  9-16.  Hopsa  step  is  used  throughout  or  four  walking  steps 
may  be  substituted  for  the  hopsa  (step  on  the  right  foot, 
hop;  step  on  the  left  foot,  and  hop). 

Each  boy  hooks  right  elbow  with  the  girl  on  his  right  and  turns  her 

with  two  hopsa  steps.  Releasing  her,  he  hooks  left  elbow  with  the  girl 

on  his  left  and  swings  her  in  the  same  manner. 

While   he  swings  one  girl  the  other  performs  the  hopsa  in   place   and 

is  ready  to  hook  the  elbow  with  the  partner  as  soon  as  he  advances). 

Repeat  all ;  finish  in  two  original  lines. 

Measures    1-8    repeated.     Both    lines    advance    and    retire    as    before    in 

measures    1-8    except    the    second    time    they    advance    and    instead    of 

bowing,    pass    through   the    opposite    line    (passing    left    shoulders)    and 

meet  a  new  line  which  advances  from  the  opposite  direction. 

Repeat  from  the  beginning. 

3.  May  Pole  Dance.  Same  Victor  record  as  for 
"Pop  Goes  the  Weasel' ' 

Groups  of  16.  Square  formation,  numbering  each  side  A,  B,  C,  D. 
Four  persons  on  each  side.  All  facing  pole.  Streamers  held  in  right 
hand. 

Step  I. 

Grasp  streamer  at  half  its  length.    All  take  four  running  steps  toward 

Center    pole. 
All  take  four  running  steps  backward  to  place. 

Leap  sideward  right  and  close  left  foot  to  right.  Repeat  same  to  left 
Take  four  running  steps  in  place  turning  right  about  under  right  arm. 
Repeat   from   the   beginning. 

Step  II. 

Partners   (1-2  and  3-4)   face  each  other.     (1  and  3  right  side  and  2  and 

4  left  side  to  pole.) 
All  take  four  slides  sideward  right.    Those  going  away  from  center  will 

slide  to  end  of  streamer. 
All  take  four  slides  sideward  left,  coming  back  to  partner. 
Leap  sideward  right  and  close  left  foot  to  right. 
Leap  sideward  left  and  close  right  foot  to  left. 
Three  stamps  in  place.    Repeat  whole  step. 

Step  III. 

Sides  A  and  B  take  eight  skipping  steps  across,  changing  places — 
passing  right  shoulders.    Sides  C  and  D  repeat  the  same. 

This  step  is  continued  alternately  until  streamers  are  all  wound  on  the 
pole.    A  very  pretty  winding  will  result. 

Step  IV. 

Drop  streamers   and  all  join  hands  in  a  large  circle. 

All  take  eight  slides  to  right. 

All   skip   toward    center.    (4    counts).     All   skip    backward   from    center. 

(4  counts). 
All   take   eight   slides   to   left ;   grasp   hands   of   partner   and    take   eight 

side-hops — couples  in   circle. 
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(a)  Summary  of  dances  and  singing  games  with  record  numbers 
A  Hunting  We  Will  Go  ;  Blackbirds  ;  Boat  Song  ; 

Bow,  Wow,  Wow  ;    Chimes    of   Dunkirk  Victor  Record  17327 

Come  Let's   Play  We're  Indians  ;  Did  You 

Ever  See  a  Lassie  "  "  17568 
Here  We  Go  Round  ;  Hippity  Hop  to  the  Barber 

Shop  ;   How  Do  You   Do,   My   Partner  "  "  17568 

Looby  Loo ;  Oats,  Peas,  Beans  "  "  17567 

Our  Little   Girls    (Swedish  singing  game)  "  "  17510 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel  "  "  17160 

Danish  Dance  of  Greeting  "  "  17158 
Dickery,   Dickery,    Dock  ;   London   Bridge ; 

Ride   a   Cock  Horse ;   Shoemaker's   Dance  "  "  17084 

The   Sleeping   Beauty ;   Children's   Polka  "  "  17327 

Hot   Cross   Buns  ;  I  See  You  "  "  17158 

Nixie   Polka  "  "  17327 

Taffy  Was  a  Welshman  ;  Ace  of  Diamonds  "  "  17083 

Indian   War   Dance ;   Jolly   Is   the   Miller  "  "  17567 

Norwegian  Mountain  Song  "  "  17160 

Rufty  Tufty  "  "  18009 

Tantoli  "  "  17159 

Dutch  Dance  ;  How  Do  You  Do  ;  Swedish  Klappdans  "  "  17084 

Reap  the  Flax ;  The  Seven  Jumps  "         "  — 

b  Story  plays 

Suggestions  are  given  in  detail  for  two  story  plays  for  grades  one 
and  two.  This  work  may  be  continued  on  through  the  grades  in 
more  elaborate  pantomime. 


Grade  One 


Circus 


Chariot  Race :  All  face  side  of  room ;  even  row  stand  with  arms  stretched 
out  driving  ;  odd  rows  grasp  hands  across  and  gallop  in  place. 
Feeding  Elephants  :  One-half  of  class  are  elephants,  the  other  half  children  ; 
elephants  and  children  face  each  other  ;  children  have  peanuts  in  large  bag 
on  floor ;  stoop  down,  get  a  handful  of  peanuts  and  throw  to  elephants  ; 
repeat  several  times  ;  elephants  form  trunks  by  clasping  hands  extended  in 
front ;  as  peanuts  are  tossed  they  swing  trunks  high  up  in  the  air  ;  catch  pea- 
nuts and  carry  them  to  mouth. 

Ringmaster  and  Horses :  One  child  is  chosen  "ringmaster"  ;  other  children 
are  horses  ;  ringmaster  snaps  whip ;  horses  gallop ;  second  time  whip  is 
snapped,  trot ;  third  time,  high  step. 

Circus  Band :  Two  rows  beat  drums ;  two  rows  play  fifes ;  two  rows  play 
trombones  ;  each  group  marches  around  circle,  all  keeping  in  step  with  music. 
Circus  Clowns :  All  imitate  some  clown's  trick,  such  as  balancing  stick  on 
chin,   juggling  balls,   walking   tight-rope. 

Grade  Two 

Thanksgiving 

Run  to  the  woods  and  hunt  for  turkeys  ;  carry  turkey  home,  high  stepping 
so  as  not  to  fall  over  logs ;  hang  turkey  up  high  and  pick  feathers,  stand 
on  tiptoe  to  reach ;  roll  pie  crust  ;  stoop  to  put  pie  in  oven  ;  set  the  table 
for  dinner ;  shake  the  cloth  before  placing  on  table  ;  reach  in  cupboard  for 
dishes,  glasses,  etc.  ;  run  out  to  play  while  dinner  is  cooking  ;  make  a  circle, 
play  a  game ;  play  with  leaves  ;  stoop  gathering  leaves,  stand  and  throw 
leaves  over  head  ;  repeat  several  times  ;  return  to  house,  run  to  seats. 
Other  story  plays  may  include  swimming,  automobiles,  the  fire,  the  Pilgrims, 
farm  chores,  washing  clothes,  Santa  Claus,  visits.  (California  Manual  of 
Physical   Education.) 

c.  Mimetics 

Animal  Imitations 

Rabbits :    If  music  is  used,  slow  6/8  time.    Stoop  down  and  hop  on  all  fours, 

or  the  hopping  may  be  done  on  the  feet  with  the  thumbs   held  at  the  head, 

fingers  extended  upward,  to  imitate  rabbits'  ears. 

Ducks :  Slow  4/4  time.    Sit  down  on  the  heels,  place  hands  on  knees,  waddle 

slowly   forward. 

Horse  Galloping:    Fast  6/8  time.    Right  or  left  foot   leads  all  the  way. 

High-stepping  Horses :    6/8  time.    Bring  knees  up  high  in  front. 
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Birds.  Fast  3/4  time.  Run  lightly  on  the  toes,  waving  the  arms  up  and  down. 
Butterflies :    Fast  3/4  time.     Quick   running,   with  slow,  gentle  movement  of 
arms  over  head  and  down  to  the  sides. 
Cats  :    Move  quietly  on  all  fours. 

Bears :  Hands  on  floor,  close  to  feet,  knees  straight,  slowly  lumber  from 
side  to  side. 

Frogs :  Hands  on  floor,  arms  between  knees,  jump  forward  kicking  legs  to 
rear. 

Elephants :  Hands  clasped  in  front  of  body,  bend  forward,  and  walk,  swing- 
ing from  side  to  side.  Reach  out  and  up  with  trunk. 

Grade  Two 

Snow-balling :  Deep  knee  bending  to  pick  up  snow.  Rise  and  press  the  snow 
into  a  ball.  Move  the  right  foot  back,  raise  the  right  arm  in  position  fox- 
throwing  and  throw  with  force.     Repeat  several  times  with  each   arm. 

Grade  Three 

See-saw:  Three  children  to  a  see-saw.  The  center,  standing  with  arms  out- 
stretched at  side,  is  the  plank,  and  the  two  other  players,  each  holding  with 
both  hands  to  the  end  of  the  see-saw,  are  the  riders.  Center  player  bends 
right ;  rider  on  that  side  bends  knees  to  sitting  position  ;  the  other  stands 
on  tiptoes.  Then  the  right-hand  player  stands  on  tiptoes  while  the  one  on 
left,  bend  knees.  Continue  movement.  Players  may  be  asked  to  change 
positions. 

Grade  Four 

Firecracker:  Clap  hands  in  front  of  chest — 1.  Clap  overhead — 2.  Bend  for- 
ward and  slap  knees,  mid-leg  and  ankle  in  quick  succession,  keep  knees 
straight — 3.    Rhythm  is  "1-2,  1-2-3". 

Grade  Five 

Cross-cut  Sawing:  Alternate  rows  face  each  other.  Place  left  foot  forward; 
reach  both  arms  well  forward.  Pupils  in  odd  rows  sway  body  forward,  bend- 
ing left  knee,  and  thrust  arms  forward  as  if  pushing  saw.  Pupils  in  even 
rows  sway  backward  onto  right  leg,  twisting  trunk  to  right  and  forcibly 
bring  bent  arms  to  right  hip.  Movements  are  repeated  alternately  by  rows 
facing  each  other. 

Grade  Six 

Teamster  Warming  Up :  Spring  feet  apart  and  raise  arms  sideward,  palms 
facing  upward.  Now  jump  and  cross  the  feet  and  at  the  same  time  fold 
arms  with  a  clap,  embracing  yourself.  Spring  feet  apart  again  and  repeat, 
alternating  crossing  the  feet.    Ten  to  sixteen  times. 

Grade  Seven 

Start  of  Race :  "On  your  mark"  ;  place  right  foot  back,  kneel  on  right  knee 
(right  knee  at  instep  of  left  foot),  rest  fingers  on  line  with  left  foot.  "Get 
set" :  Lift  body  by  stretching  right  knee,  head  in  line  with  body.  "Go" : 
Run  twelve  quick  steps  in  place  gradually  straighten  up. 

Grade  Eight 

Basketball  Goal  Throw:  Jump  out  feet  apart  and  bend  trunk  forward,  extend 
arms  downward  to  pick  up  ball — 1.  Bend  arms  upward,  ball  in  front  of  chest 
— 2.  Snap  ball  from  chest  to  basket,  arms  extended  obliquely  forward,  up- 
ward— 3.  Bring  arms  to  sides  and  jump  feet  together — 4.  Ten  to  twelve  times. 

d.  Hunting  games  (games  of  simple  organization) 

These  games  are  for  schoolroom,  gymnasium  or  playground.  They 
are  simple  in  organization  and  have  a  special  appeal  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  child.  They  are  known  as  the  "hunting  games' ' 
and  are  played  less  often  as  the  child  grows  older.  He  calls  for 
the  simple  team  games  in  the  higher  grades.  They  supply  the  need 
for  the  use  of  the  big  muscles.  They  all  have  an  enemy  or  "it" 
or  '  *  tag ' '  element  and  a  number  of  combinations  of  such  activities 
as  stalking,  chasing,  striking,  tagging,  dodging,  hiding  and  fleeing. 

Grade  One 

Brownies  and  Fairies :  The  players  are  divided  into  two  teams,  the  brownies 
and  the  fairies.  Each  team  has  a  captain.  Two  goal  lines  are  drawn  on  the 
ground  quite  a  distance  apart.  The  teams  take  their  places  on  these  lines. 
The  fairies  advance  first,  to  the  center  of  the  field  of  play  and  stand  in  a 
line  with  their  backs  to  the  brownies.  The  brownies  creep  quietly  up  as 
near  the  center  as  they  dare.  When  they  are  very  close,  the  captain  of  the 
fairies  calls  "Look  out  for  the  brownies".  At  that  signal  the  brownies  run  as 
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fast  as  they  can  to  their  goal.  All  who  are  tagged  by  the  fairies  join  their 
side.  The  brownies  then  advance  to  the  center  and  try  to  tag  the  fairies. 
At  the  end  of  the  game,  the  side  having  the  largest  number  of  players,  wins. 

Grade  Two 

Japanese  Tag:  One  player,  the  chaser,  is  "it".  "It"  tries  to  tag  another 
player.  As  soon  as  he  does  so,  the  player  tagged  becomes  the  chaser,  and 
"it"  is  again  one  of  the  runners  and  is  subject  to  being  tagged.  When  any 
player  is  tagged,  he  must  place  his  left  hand  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
tagged,  whether  it  be  his  foot,  back,  arm,  or  knee,  etc.,  and  continue  the 
chase  in  that  position.  With  a  large  number  of  players,  more  than  one  per- 
son may  be  "it"  at  the  same  time. 

Grade  Three 

Fox  Trail :  This  is  a  good  game  to  play  in  the  winter,  marking  the  trails 
by  tramping  in  the  snow.  Tramp  a  large  circle  60  to  80  feet  in  diameter. 
Tramp  a  smaller  circle  10  feet  inside  the  large  one.  Now  tramp  8  or  10 
spokes  from  the  center  right  through  to  the  outer  circle.  Whenever  a  spoke 
reaches  the  outer  circle,  tramp  a  small  place  to  be  known  as  a  "den". 
A  player  stands  in  each  den.  These  are  the  foxes.  There  should  be  one 
more  fox  than  dens.  Another  player  is  the  hunter  and  stands  at  the  center 
of  the  wheel.  The  odd  fox  stands  anywhere  he  can.  The  foxes  try  to  run 
from  den  to  den  without  being  caught  by  the  hunter.  Neither  the  hunter 
nor  the  foxes  may  run  outside  the  trails.  The  foxes  may  run  in  any  direc- 
tion on  the  spokes  or  on  either  cii'cle.  They  may  not  turn  around  and  go 
in  the  opposite  direction  except  where  two  lines  cross.  The  bravest  foxes 
venture  away  from  the  outer  circle.  No  fox  may  be  tagged  in  his  den.  A  den 
will  hold  only  one  fox  at  a  time.  The  first  fox  tagged  becomes  the  hunter 
and  the  hunter  becomes  a  fox. 

Grade  Four 

Snowshoe  Race :  Make  yourself  a  pair  of  snowshoes  out  of  barrel  staves 
with  a  strap  tacked  across  the  middle  to  slip  your  foot  into.  A  number  of 
players  on  snowshoes  line  up  and  at  a  given  signal  try  to  cross  a  line  50 
feet  away  and  come  back  to  the  starting  point.  The  winner  is  the  one  who 
succeeds  in  doing  this  a  designated  number  of  times. 

Grade  Five 

Snow  Fort:  Mark  out  the  shape  and  size  of  your  snow  fort  on  the  snow. 
It  may  be  square  or  round,  and  will  have  an  entrance  at  the  back.  The 
size  will  depend  on  the  number  of  defenders  it  is  to  have  inside  of  it.  It 
should  be  not  less  than  six  feet  high  or  more  than  seven  feet.  The  base  of 
the  wall  must  be  thicker  than  the  top,  and  the  snow  must  be  packed  down 
very  hard  so  the  walls  will  not  fall.  Steps  must  be  made  on  the  inside  of 
all  four  of  the  walls  so  the  defenders  can  climb  to  the  top  of  the  wall  from 
the  inside.  Loopholes  through  the  walls  are  made  so  that  snowballs  may 
be  thrown  through  them.  The  walls  around  the  loopholes  may  be  made  very 
strong  or  the  attackers  may  be  able  to  enlarge  them  and  so  get  into  the  fort. 
A  supply  of  snowballs  will  be  made  by  the  defenders  for  the  inside  of 
the  fort,  and  the  attackers  will  also  have  a  supply  on  the  outside.  One-third 
of  the  players  should  be  inside  and  the  rest  outside.  (If  water  is  poured 
on  the  walls  and  allowed  to  freeze,  the  fort  will  last  a  long  time  in  cold 
weather). 

Grade  Six 

Snowball  Tenpins :    Cut  ten  sticks  about  20  inches  long  and  stick  them   side 

by  side  about  a  foct  apart  in  a  snowdrift  or  pile  of  snow.   Each  stick  should 

be  down   in   the  snow  to  a  depth  of  about   six   inches.     Now  make   a   line   in 

the  snow  30  feet  from  the  tenpins,  behind  which  you  will  stand  for  pitching 

snowballs.     Each   player   is   allowed   to  -throw   three   snowballs    at   each    turn. 

Count  one  point  for  each   stick   that   is   knocked   out   of   an   upright  position. 

Reset  the  sticks  after  each  player  finishes  his  turn.     The  game  may  consist 

of   as  many  points   as  you   like. 

Another  Snow  Man  :    Build  a  snow  man  with  arms  outstretched  at  the  sides. 

The  players  divide  into  two  equal  groups,  each  group  standing  30  feet  away 

from  the  snow  man,  but  on  opposite  sides. 

To  hit  the  body  counts  1  point 

To  hit  an   arm  counts   5  points 

To  hit  the  head  counts  5  points 

To  knock   an   arm   off   counts    10   points 

To  knock  the  head  off  counts   20   points 

The   first   group   to   reach   a   number  agreed   upon   is   winner. 
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Grade  Seven 

Snow  Dodge  Ball :  Divide  your  players  into  two  equal  teams.  One  team 
forms  a  large  circle,  the  other  team  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle  facing 
outward.  The  center  team  makes  snowballs  and  throws  them  at  the  players 
in  the  circle  who  try  to  dodge  the  balls.  If  a  player  is  hit,  he  joins  the 
team  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  The  last  player  left  in  the  outer  circle  is 
named  "King".  Players  then  change  places,  the  outer  circle  going  to  the  in- 
side, and  the  inside  players  forming  the  circle.  There  should  be  boundaries, 
outside  of  which  players  in  each  circle  are  forbidden  to  run.  If  a  Bnowball 
hits  about  the  shoulders,  or  if  frozen  or  loaded  snowballs  are  used,  a  foul 
is   declared. 

For  additional  winter  games  write  "Children's  Fund  of  Michigan,  Child  Health 
Division,   Detroit,   Michigan. 

Grade  Eight 

Children  of  this  age  enjoy  the  organized  games  more  than  they  do 

the  "hunting  games".    Another  hunting  game  is  included  here. 

Three  Deep :  Players  are  in  double  circle  formation,  facing  the  center. 
There  are  two  odd  players,  one  the  runner  and  the  other  the  chaser,  on 
opposite  sides  outside  the  circle.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  chaser  to 
tag  the  runner.  The  runner  may  free  himself  by  stopping  on  the  inside  of 
the  circle,  in  front  of  two  people,  thereby  making  that  row  "three  deep". 
The  runner  calls  out,  "Three  deep"  which  is  the  signal  to  the  outside  or 
third  player  in  that  line  that  he  has  become  the  runner  and  is  subject  to 
being  tagged  by  the  chaser.  If  a  runner  is  tagged,  the  runner  becomes 
chaser,  and  the  chaser  becomes  a  runner.  Both  runner  and  chaser  may  run 
through  the  circle,  but  may  not  stop  for  an  instant. 

e.  Stunts 

Stunts  are  forms  of  play  arising  from  the  desire  to  test  one's  ability.  They 
stimulate  powers  of  coordination,  suppleness  of  body  and  formation  of  such 
virtues  as  courage,  self-confidence  and  determination.  Teachers  should 
see  that  stunts  do  not  involve  a  serious  strain.  Many  stunts  can  be  done 
indoors  and  are  therefore  suitable  for  stormy  day,  physical  education  periods. 
A  tumbling  mat  is  necessary. 

Grade  Three 

Frog  Hand  Stand :  Squat  down  with  hands  flat  on  the  floor,  elbows  inside  of 
and  pressed  against  the  knees.  Lean  forward  slowly,  transferring  the  weight 
of  the  body  onto  the  hands  and  elbows,  until  the  feet  swing  clear  of  the  floor. 
Keep  head  well  up  and  point  toes  backward.  An  additional  stunt  may  be 
performed  by  leaning  forward,  touching  the  head  to  the  floor,  thus  forming 
a  tripod. 

Forward  Roll:  Place  the  hands  on  the  floor.  With  head  bent  forward,  chin 
touching  the  chest,  back  round,  roll  forward  on  the  neck  and  back,  keeping 
body  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel.  Grasp  the  ankles  while  coming  up  to  position 
of  attention.    The  roll  may  also  be  done  without  the  use  of  the  hands. 

Grade  Four 

Stooping  Stretch :  Place  both  heels  against  a  line,  and  about  one  foot  aparL 
With  a  piece  of  chalk  held  with  both  hands  stoop  forward,  with  knees 
straight,  and  mark  the  floor  as  far  back  as  possible.  The  hands  are  stretched 
backward  between  the  legs.  Regain  the  erect  position  without  removing 
the  feet  from  the  line  of  touching  the  floor  with  the  hands.  If  impossible  to 
touch  the  floor  with  both  hands  on  chalk,  try  with  either  right  or  left 
hand. 

Grade  Five 

Eskimo  Roll:  No.  1  lies  on  his  back  and  No.  2  stands  over  him  facing  the 
feet  of  No.  1,  with  one  foot  on  each  side  of  No.  l's  head.  The  boy,  lying 
on  his  back,  grasps  the  ankles  of  the  boy  standing,  and  brings  his  own 
feet  up  in  the  air  so  that  No.  2  can  grasp  his  ankles.  Keeping  this  exact 
position,  boy  No.  2  dives  forward,  using  the  feet  of  boy  No.  1  as  a  bumper, 
ducks  his  head,  and  does  a  forward  roll  to  his  back,  pulling  boy  No.  1  with 
him.  This  reverses  the  position  of  the  two  boys.  No.  1  then  dives  over 
No.  2.  This  may  be  continued  rapidly  five  or  six  times  in  one  direction, 
and  later  it  may  be  tried  backward.  The  boy  in  the  standing  position  sits 
down  rapidly,  does  a  backward  roll,  and  pulls  the  other  boy  back  over  his 
head  on  to  his  own  feet  and  so  on.  At  no  time  is  the  grip  originally  taken 
on  the  ankles  to  be  changed. 

Grade  Six 

Heel  and  Toe  Spring:  Draw  a  line  on  the  floor.  Place  the  heels  against 
this  line,  bend  down  and  grasp  the  toes  with  the  fingers  underneath  the  feet 
and  pointing  backward  toward  the  heels.  Lean  forward  slightly  to  get  an 
impetus,  and  jump  backward  over  the  line.  Try  jumping  forward  in  the 
same  way. 
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Grade  Seven 

Human  Ball:  Sit  on  the  floor  with  feet  together  and  the  knees  up.  Reach 
the  arms  from  the  inside  under  the  knees  and  lock  the  fingers  over  the 
ankles.  Start  a  swaying,  sidewise  motion,  then  roll  onto  the  thigh  and 
shoulder,  either  right  or  left.  Continue  to  roll  over  onto  the  back,  then  to 
the  opposite  shoulder  and  thigh,  and  come  up  to  a  sitting  position.  In  order 
to  get  enough  momentum  to  regain  the  sitting  position,  a  push  must  be 
given  by  the  knee  and  shoulder  as  they  strike  the  floor.  In  making  two 
complete  rolls  one  describes  a  circle. 

Grade  Eight 

Back  Foot  Flip :  No.  1  lies  on  his  back  with  knees  to  chest  and  feet  forming 
a  seat  for  No.  2,  who  leans  backward  until  No.  1  can  grasp  him  by  the 
shoulders  or  hands.    No.   1  then  flips   him  over  onto  his  feet. 

f.  Athletic  games 

The  organized  games  are  the  athletic  games  and  are  competitive 
team  games  which  an  organized  group  scores  as  a  unit  through 
cooperative  effort  against  another  similar  group.  They  exhibit 
rivalry  in  intense  form  and  exercise  the  original  tendencies  involved 
in  all  struggles.  Team  play  is  the  highest  form  of  play. 
Athletic  games  bring  into  use  the  "big  muscle"  groups  in  the 
natural  movements  of  running,  jumping,  climbing,  throwing  and 
striking.  The  vigorous  use  of  the  fundamental  muscles  has  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  growth  and  development  of  the  vital  organs, 
■ — heart,  lungs,  digestive  and  other  important  systems — resulting  in 
improved  health  and  increased  vigor.  Care,  judgment,  and  caution 
should  be  exercised  when  playing  the  athletic  games  to  see  that  the 
strength  and  endurance  is  not  overtaxed. 

The  organized  games  or  athletic  games  all  center  around  the  ball 
games.  Thus  we  have  volleyball,  soccer,  basketball,  baseball,  foot- 
ball, tennis,  and  golf.  They  require  too  much  skill  and  organiza- 
tion for  the  lower  and  intermediate  grades,  therefore,  the  pre-ath- 
letic  games  are  introduced  in  those  grades  where  the  fundamental 
skills,  or  the  pre-athletic  games,  are  practiced  for  the  basis  of  good 
athletic  games  later. 

(1)  Pre-Athletic  games   (ball  games) 

(a)  Primary  grades 

O'Leary  I    Bounce    My    Ball,    Teacher    and 

One,  Two,  Buckle  My  Shoe  class 

Jacks    (with  balls)  Dodge  Ball    (simple) 

Centre  Base  Call    Ball 

Puss  Ball    (Puss    wants   a   corner 
with  balls) 

(b)  Intermediate   grades 

These   pre-athletic   games   are  to   teach   the   fundamental   skills   for 

the  basis  of  athletic  games  of  the  higher  grades. 

Line,    rotation,    and    pin    soccer   which    develop    passing,    stopping, 

dribbling,  kicking,   throw-in. 

Captain  Ball,  which  develops  skill  in  throwing,  catching,  dodging, 

pivoting,  guarding,  and  jumping. 

Dodge  Ball,  which  develops  under  pass,  chest  pass,  double  sidearm 

pass. 

Long  Base,   which   develops   skill   in   throwing,   catching,   pitching, 

batting. 

Other   pre-athletic   games   are   numerous,   such   as   scrub   ball,   babe 

ruth,    circle   soccer,    corner   kick    ball,    progressive    dodge    ball,    pin 

basketball,    end    ball,    long    ball    and    kindred    other    modifications 

of  these  ball  games. 

(2)  Athletic  games 

If  the  fundamental  skills  in  the  pre-athletic  games  are  pretty 
well  attained  and  understood,  the  grammar  grade  pupils  are 
ready  for  the  athletic  games  which  are  soccer,  basketball,  base- 
ball, football,  tennis  and  golf.  The  pupils  of  these  grades  also 
enjoy  the  r>i-o.athletic  games. 
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g.  Relay  races  and  games 

The  relay  games  and  races  are  really  an  adaptation  of  the  hunting 
and  athletic  games.  The  group  competition  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  these  games. 

The  popularity  of  relay  races  makes  it  desirable  for  the  teacher  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  factors  which  will  help  to  bring  the 
greatest  success:  (1)  Have  the  game  definitely  understood  before 
the  relay  begins,  this  can  be  accomplished  best  by  having  one  group 
demonstrate  how  the  relay  is  to  be  played.  (2)  Make  all  adhere 
strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  games,  and  impose  penalty  if  the  rules 
are  broken.  (3)  Keep  the  lines  of  players  not  too  long.  (4)  Use  the 
whistle  sparingly.  (5)  Use  care  and  correctness  in  announcing 
the  winners. 

Grade  Two 

Automobile  Relay :  Two  or  more  short  files  of  children  line  up,  side  oy  Bide, 
behind  a  starting  line  which  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  from  its  own 
goal.  Each  file  or  team  chooses  the  name  of  an  automobile.  At  a  signal, 
the  first  one  of  each  line  runs  forward,  around  the  goal  and  back,  and 
touches  the  right  hand  of  the  next  player  on  his  team,  this  one  having 
moved  up  to,  but  not  over  the  starting  line.  The  first  runner  then  runs 
to  the  foot  of  the  line  while  the  second  runner  repeats  his  play,  and  bo  on 
until  every  one  on  his  team  has  played  and  the  first  player  is  back  again 
at  the  starting  line. 

Grade  Three 

Stunt  Relay:  The  races  are  run  as  in  simple  relay  except  that  each  player 
must  perform  a  stunt  on  the  way  to  the  goal,  such  as,  bounce  a  ball,  skip, 
gallop,  bear  walk,  bunny  hop,  frog  hop,  cartwheel,  jump  rope,  carry  bean 
bag  on  head,  etc.  On  returning  from  the  goal  after  the  stunt  is  performed, 
the  child  runs. 

Grade  Four 

Farmer  and  the  Crow  Relay:  The  class  is  divided  into  teams.  The  first 
player  on  each  team  is  the  farmer,  the  second  the  crow,  the  third  the  farmer, 
the  fourth  the  crow,  etc.  The  farmer  hops  forward  and  plants  seeds  (bean 
bags  or  small,  suitable  objects)  two  feet  apart  along  a  straight  line.  He 
then  returns  and  "touches  off"  the  crow.  The  crow  hops  over  each  Beed  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  turns  around,  changes  to  the  other  foot  and  hops  back, 
picking  up  the  seeds  on  his  way.  He  then  hands  them  to  the  next  farmer, 
who  imitates  the  first  farmer's  play.  At  the>  end  of  his  turn  each  player 
goes  to  the  end  of  his  line.  The  team  finishing  first,  with  everyone  back 
in  his  original  line,  wins  the  race.  If  the  game  is  repeated,  the  farmers 
and  crows  change  places.  For  fairness,  indicate  by  a  mark  the  farthest 
point  at  which  the  last  seed  must  be  placed. 

Grade  Five 

Arrange  the  teams  in  files  behind  a  starting  line.  Place  the  captain  of  each 
team  ten  feet  in  front  of  his  file.  Give  the  captain  a  ball  or  bean  bag.  At 
a  signal  the  captain  throws  the  ball  to  the  first  player  in  his  file.  This 
player  catches  it  and  throws  it  back  to  the  captain.  Immediately  after  pass- 
ing the  ball  this  first  player  squats.  This  continues  until  all  have  caught 
the  ball  and  passed  it  back  to  the  captain.  Any  player  dropping  the  ball  must 
recover  it  and  return  to  his  position  before  throwing  it.  Throws  may  be  made 
in  any  manner.  The  team  which  finishes  first  with  all  members  squatting, 
including  the  captain,  wins. 

Grade  Six 

Odd  and  Even  Relay:  Players  stand  in  a  circle.  Players  are  numbered  by 
ones  and  twos.  Each  team  has  a  captain  who  stands  in  the  center  of  the 
circle,  holding  a  ball.  At  a  signal,  each  captain  begins  to  pass  the  ball  to 
each  member  of  his  team  in  succession,  the  ball  being  returned  by  each 
player  to  the  captain.  The  team  whose  ball  first  completes  the  circle  is  de- 
clared  the   winner. 

Grade  Seven 

Chariot  Race :  The  children  are  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  Two  players 
with  joined  hands  are  the  "horses",  while  the  third  is  the  "driver"  of  the 
chariot.  The  "driver"  uses  reins  of  colored  streamers  or  of  rope.  The  teams 
race  along  a  straight  course  between  two  goals  not  more  than  twenty-five 
or  thirty  yards  apart.  They  may  race  around  a  turning  point  and  return. 
The  first  team  to  cross  the  starting  line   is  the  winner. 
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Skin  the  Snake  Relay  (for  boys)  :  Divide  players  into  equal  teams.  Each 
team  stands  in  close  file  formation  with  feet  apart.  Each  player  extends 
his  left  hand  backward  between  his  legs,  and  grasps  with  his  right  hand 
the  left  hand  of  the  player  in  front  of  him.  At  the  command  "Go"  the  line 
moves  backward,  the  rear  player  lying  on  his  back,  still  retaining  the  hand 
grasp  of  the  player  in  front.  Each  player  as  he  lies  down  should  keep  his 
legs  close  against  the  body  of  the  one  in  front,  while  the  players  going 
backward  should  run  with  legs  well  apart.  When  all  players  in  the  file  are 
lying  on  their  backs,  the  one  at  the  rear  of  the  line  (who  headed  the  file) 
arises,  moves  forward,  and  the  others  in  turn  do  likewise.  Players  retain 
hand  grasp  until  all  are  up  in  the  starting  position.  The  file  to  complete 
this   first,   wins. 

Grade  Eight 

Obstacle  Relay:  The  organization  is  the  same  as  in  simple  relay,  except 
that  each  player  must  overcome  some  obstacle  before  he  can  tag  the  next 
runner.  The  obstacle  may  be  the  performance  of  any  gymnastic  feat,  such 
as  running  high  jump,  climbing  a  ladder,  swinging  on  rings,  or  it  may  be 
crawling  through  difficult  places,  running  in  and  out  among  nine  pins  set 
close  together,  jumping  rope,  or  carrying  a  bean  bag  on  the  head  through- 
out the  race. 

Other  forms  of  this  kind  of  contest  may  be  the  mass  competitions  such  as 
the  tug-of-war,  and  in  games  where  the  pupils  are  placed  in  groups  and 
the  individuals  of  each  group  aim  to  make  a  score.  The  sums  of  the  scores 
of  each  group  are  considered  when  the  winning  group  is  chosen. 

Devices  for  carrying  on  physical  education : 

Contests,  intramural  sports,  track  and  field  meets  and  tournaments. 
6.  Posture 

Posture   Exercises,    U.    S.   Department   of   Labor,   Children's    Bureau, 
Publication  No.  165.    Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  I,  pages  432-436. 

a.  General  statement  of  importance  of  posture 

Good  posture  is  of  vital  importance  and  no  school  can  afford  to 
neglect  this  feature  of  the  health  program.  Some  causes  of  poor 
posture  are  constitutional  weakness,  malnutrition,  lack  of  proper 
rest,  overwork,  poor  vision  or  hearing,  lack  of  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine, unhygienic  occupation,  ill-fitting  school  furniture,  long  con- 
tinued writing  with  faulty  position,  ill-fitting  clothing  which  causes 
a  weight  sufficient  to  pull  the  shoulders  forward,  ill-fitting  shoes, 
poor  personal  habits,  mental  depression,  poor  room-lighting. 
The  teacher  who  would  help  her  pupils  to  achieve  good  posture  must 
survey  the  whole  field  of  education  with  the  following  questions 
in  mind: 

What  effect  has  good  posture  on  the  human  organism  ? 
What  food  will  build  strong  bones  and  muscles  ? 
How  much  sunlight  is  needed  ? 

What  clothes   and  furniture   are  best  for  the  pupil  at  every  stage  ? 
What  toys  and  activities  help  and  what  hinder  his  perfect  development? 
How  can  he  be  disciplined  with  no  detriment  to  his  happiness  and  courage? 
How  much  companionship  is   needed   and  how  much  quiet? 
How  can  exercise  and  play  be  best  directed? 

b.  Posture  test 

The  posture  test  should  be  given  four  times  during  the  school 
year — in  October,  January,  March,  and  May.  In  judging  posture 
the  child  should  be  viewed  from  two  angles — the  side  and  the  rear. 
Viewed  from  the  side,  a  straight  line  should  pass  through  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  the  prominent  point  on  the 
hip,  the  knee,  and  through  the  arch  of  the  foot  to  the  floor.  This 
straight  line  we  shall  call  the  vertical  line. 

Viewed  from  the  rear  a  line  from  the  point  of  the  left  shoulder 
to  the  point  of  the  right  shoulder  should  be  parallel  to  the  floor. 
This  line  we  shall  call  the  hor-izontal  line. 
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(1)  Points  to  be  considered  in  the  side  view  (vertical  line) 

(a)  Head:  Is  the  head  erect?  Is  the  lobe  of  the  ear  in  the 
vertical  line?  If  so,  the  postition  is  good,  or  A.  If  the 
head  is  in  front  of  or  back  of  this  line,  the  position  is 
fair,  or  B ;  poor,  or  C,  depending  on  the  degree  of  diver- 
gence between  the  position  of  the  head  and  the  line. 

(b)  Shoulders:  Is  the  point  of  the  shoulder  in  the  vertical 
line?  If  so,  the  position  is  good,  or  A.  If  the  shoulders 
are  in  front  of  or  back  of  the  vertical  line,  the  position 
is  fair,  or  B;  poor,  or  C,  depending  on  the  degree  of  diver- 
gence between  the  vertical  line  and  the  point  of  the 
shoulder.  Also,  notice  the  position  of  the  chest  and  upper 
back.  Is  the  chest  well  developed  and  do  the  shoulder 
blades  rest  flat  on  the  back?  If  so,  the  position  is  good, 
or  A;  if  not,  the  position  is  fair,  or  B ;  poor,  or  C. 

(c)  Hips:  Is  the  prominent  point  of  the  hip  in  the  vertical 
line?  If  so,  the  position  is  good,  or  A;  if  not,  the  position 
is  fair,  or  B;  poor,  or  C;  depending  on  the  degree  of  diver- 
gence between  the  vertical  line  and  the  hip.  Notice  the 
position  of  the  abdomen.  Is  the  abdomen  held  well  in? 
If  so,  the  position  is  good,  or  A;  if  not,  the  position  is 
fair,  or  B ;  poor,  or  C. 

(2)  Points  to  be  considered  in  the  back  view  (horizontal  line) 

(a)  Head:  Is  the  head  carried  upright?  If  so,  the  position  is 
good,  or  A ;  if  the  head  is  carried  on  one  side,  the  position 
is  fair,  or  B;  poor,  or  C. 

(b)  Shoulders:  Are  the  shoulders  the  same  height?  If  so,  the 
position  is  good,  or  A ;  if  one  shoulder  is  lower  than  the 
other,  the  position  is  fair,  or  B;  poor,  or  C. 

(3)  Method  of  grading 

A.  Good.  All  parts  considered  should  be  in  their  proper  position 
as  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  shoulders  may 
be  slightly  uneven  in  the  back  view  as  few  of  us  have  shoulders 
perfectly  level. 

B.  Fair.  Two  of  the  parts  may  be  slightly  out  of  line. 

C.  Poor.  All  other  cases  poor,  except  those  who  are  poor  and 
do  not  try  to  improve.    These  should  be  graded  D. 

(4)  Suggested  method  of  giving  the  test 

Observe  the  pupils  in  both  side  and  back  view  while  they  are 
sitting.    This  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  posture  of 
each  pupil.    Have  the  class  stand,  with  the  aisle  nearest  the 
window  vacant.    The  one  giving  the  test  may  then  pass  up  and 
down  this  vacant  aisle  and  observe  the  pupils  in  the  aisle  near- 
est  to   her   in   the   side  view,   according  to   the   above   outline. 
When  the  observation  from  the  side  view  is  completed,  these 
pupils  may  face  right  or  left  and  the  back  view  be  considered. 
The   grades  should  now  be  determined  for  each  child  in  this 
row  and  the  pupils  moved  over  into  the  vacant  aisle.    Each 
row  of  pupils   should  be   considered  in  the  same  manner,   the 
examiner  always  working  in  the  vacant  aisle.    If  desired,  one 
row  only  may  stand,  others  sitting. 
The   underlying  causes   of   incorrect   posture   and   the   far-reaching 
effects   of  it   are   so   important   that   no   teacher   or   school    system 
can   afford   to    give   the   posture   of   the   children   less   than   major 
importance. 
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General  Safety  Education 

Safety  is  not  a  subject  for  separate  class-work.  It  is  a  point  of  view  which 
may  be  developed  in  many  different  ways  until  it  becomes  a  state  of  mind. 
It  cannot  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  nor  as  a  separate  part  of  the 
health  program,  but  it  is  an  integrated  part  with  the  remainder  of  the 
course.  Safety  education  involves  certain  skills,  knowledges,  habits,  pro- 
cedures, and  practices  as  well  as  a  point  of  view.  Some  of  the  objectives  to 
be  accomplished  are  a  quick  eye,  a  keen  ear,  a  steady  hand,  a  sure  foot,  a 
level  head,  and  a  fair  mind. 

1.  List  of  accidents  with  probable  causes 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  up  to  very  recently,  falls  accounted 
for  more  deaths  than  any  other  cause.  In  recent  years  automobile 
accidents  have  taken  the  lead.  The  accidents  are  listed  in  order  of 
fatality.  The  teacher  should  emphasize  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  accidents  listed  here. 

a.  Automobile  and  street  car 

Crossing  the  street  without  looking  both  ways 

Crossing  the  street  when  the  sign  says   "Stop" 

Crossing  the  street  diagonally  in  the  middle  of  the  block 

Stepping  into  the  street  from  behind  a  parked  car 

Playing   in   the   street 

Running  into  the  street  after  a  ball  or  hat  blown  off 

Hopping  trucks  and  other  vehicles 

Holding  onto  an   automobile,  street  car  or  other  vehicle  when   you   are  on   a 

bicycle   or  roller  skates 
Hooking  rides  with  a  sled 
Failing  to  use  hand-signals 
Riding  on  the  handle-bars  of  a  bicycle 
Roller-skating  and  using  pushmobiles,  tricycles  and  children's  express-wagons 

or  automobiles  in  the  street 
Coasting  on  streets  which  are  crossed  by  other  streets  or  a  railroad  track 
Getting  off  a  street  car  and  crossing  in  front  of  it 
Getting  off  a  street  car  the  wrong  way 
Holding  an  umbrella  down  over  your  face  on  a  rainy  day 

b.  Falls 

Tripping  over  playthings  and  other  objects  on  the  floor,  stairways  and  side- 
walks ;  rugs  or  furniture  out  o  f place 

Catching  your  foot  in  a  hole  in  the  carpet  or  a  defective  tread  on   the  stair 

Leaning  out   the  window  or  over  the   banisters,   porch   or   fire  escape 

Standing  on  chairs  or  shaky  step-ladders 

Slipping  on  grease  on  the  floor,  on  wet  pavements  when  you  are  wearing 
rubber  heels,  on  icy  steps  or  sidewalk,  or  on  pieces  of  fruit  peeling 

Turning  your  ankle  by  stepping  on  some  small  inconspicuous  object,  such  as 
a  marble,  prune-pit,  or  bit  of  gravel 

Falling   into   excavations,   down   elevator   shafts   or   off   moving   vehicles 

c.  Conflagrations,  burns  and  scalds 
Careless   use  of   matches 

Careless    use    of    candles,    lamps,    torches,    lanterns,    gas-fixtures,    etc. 

Improper  use  of  stoves  and  open  fires 

Careless   use  of  gas  and  electric  appliances 

Careless  disposal  of  ashes,  oily  rags  and  waste 

Improper  use   and  care  of   stove  polishes,   cleaning   fluids,   kerosene,   gasoline 

and   alcohol 
Bad  habits  of  smokers 
Scalds  and  burns 

d.  Eailroad  accidents 

Walking  on  railroad  tracks  or  trestles 
Playing  around  railroad  yards 
Failing    to    stop    at    grade    crossings 
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e.  Drowning 

Going  into  deep   water   if  unable  to  swim,   diving   in   shallow  water,    bathing 

in  strange  or  dangerous  places,  or  too  soon  after  meals 
Skating  on  thin  ice 
Careless  behavior  in  boats  and  canoes 

f.  Miscellaneous  accidents 

(1)  Firearms 

The  best  policy  is  to  consider  all  fire-arms  loaded  and  leave  them 
strictly   alone. 

Be  careful  about  walking  in  the  woods  and  fields  during  the  hunting 
season 

(2)  Poisoning 

Avoid  all  spoiled  meats,  over-ripe  fruit  and  vegetables  and  spoiled 
canned  good6.  If  the  can  bulges  the  contents  are  spoiled. 
Label  carefully  all  poisonous  substances  used  as  medicines  and  dis- 
infectants. Keep  all  bottles  and  boxes  containing  poison  locked  in  a 
cupboard  or  medicine  case.  See  that  the  poison  label  is  on  each  one 
and  stick  pins  in  the  corks. 

Learn  all  you  can  about  wild  berries  and  mushrooms,  but  do  not  try 
to  find  out  what  they  are  by  tasting  them. 

Learn  to  recognize  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  poison  sumac  and  other 
poisonous  plants  which  cause  painful  eruptions.  Some  people  do  not 
know  that  holly  is  very  poisonous  if  you  get  a  tiny  bit  of  thorn  in 
your  hand.     Cases  of  blood-poisoning  have  resulted  from  this. 

(3)  Cuts  and  scratches 

Disinfect  all  cuts  and  scratches  no  matter  how  slight.  Pin  pricks  often 
cause  blood-poisoning.  See  that  there  are  no  pins  in  your  clothing 
before  it  goes  to  the  wash.  Be  cautious  in  regard  to  leaving  needles 
in  clothing. 

Be  cautious   in   removing  all  loose  tacks   and  dangerous   nails 
Fish  hooks  give  bad  wounds 

Broken  glass  has  exceedingly  sharp  edges  and  should  be  handled  cau- 
tiously. 

Tin  cans  are  unsightly  as  well  as  dangerous 
Knives  and  scissors  are  very  useful  tools  but  they  are  not  playthings. 

(4)  Animal  injuries 

Let  strange  animals  alone 

If  bitten  by  a  dog,  have  the  doctor  treat  the  wound  at  once 

Learn  the  poisonous  snakes.    Never  kill  a  snake  just  because  he  is  one. 

He  may  be  one  of  the  farmers'  friends. 

Always  consult  a  physician  relative  to  animal  bites. 

(5)  Electric  shock 

Learn  about  your  electric  toys  so  that  you  can  care  for  them  and  bo 
they  can  do  no  harm. 

Disconnect  all  electric  appliances  such  as  flatirons,  toasters,  toys,  etc., 
after  using. 

See  that  all  cords  and  fixtures  are  in  good  connections  and  never  use 
cheap,  poorly  made  connections. 
-     Never  touch  two  electric  appliances  at  the  same  time  and  do  not  touch 
an  electric  fixture  with  wet  hands  or  a  damp  cloth. 

Keep  away  from  trees,  poles,  wire  fences  and  barns  during  thunder 
storms. 

Never  touch  a  wire  lying  on  the  ground  or  dangling  from  a  pole.  The 
wire  might  be  "alive". 

Observe   the   following    rules   when    installing   your   radio: 
Do    not    climb    poles    or    towers    which    carry    wires.     Somewhere    they 
might  be  in  contact  with  high  voltage  circuits  and  therefore  dangerous. 
Do  not  string  aerial  wires  over  or  under  any  other  wire  that  is  or  may 
become  electrically  charged. 

Attach  aerials  in  a  substantial  manner  and  so  located  that  if  either 
the  aerial  or  support  should  break,  they  will  not  come  in  contact  with 
electric  wires. 

g.  Learn  all  that  you  can  about  electricity  both  for  safety  and  interest 
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2.  [Responsibility  of  homes 

In  the  home,  falls  stand  first  in  the  list  of  causes  of  accidental  deaths. 
In  1929,  25,000  people  in  the  United  States  died  as  a  result  of  acci- 
dents in  the  home.  The  principal  causes  of  these  deaths  were  falls, 
burns,  scalds,  explosions,  asphyxiation  and  suffocation,  poisons,  cuts 
and  scratches.  The  very  young  and  the  old  are  the  most  frequent 
victims  of  home  accidents  and  the  winter  months  when  we  are  housed 
by  inclement  weather  and  the  cold,  exact  the  largest  toll.  Therefore, 
it  would  seem  fitting  at  this  time  to  take  an  inventory  of  some  of  the 
causes  of  these  home  accidents. 

a.  Are  rugs  on  polished  floors  equipped  with  safety  devices  such  as  anthors  or 
rubber   lining? 

b.  Are  stairways  and  landings  kept  free  of  toys,  books,  brooms,  dustpans,  etc.  ? 

c.  Are  stairways  properly  lighted,  treads  in  repair  and  handrails  provided? 

d.  Are  pins  and  needles  picked  up  from  the  floor,  workbaskets  and  sharp  instru- 
ments such  as  scissors,  can-openers,  and  ice  picks  kept  where  young  chil- 
dren cannot  get  them  ? 

e.  Are  all  medicines,  poisons,  washing  powders  and  insecticides  containing 
poisons  properly  labeled  and  kept  in  a  safe  place? 

e.  Are  open  fires  screened,  chimneys  cleaned  and  heating  apparatus  in  such 
condition  that  it  will  stand  the  heavy  firing  necessary   in  cold  weather? 

g.  Is  the  garage  door  always  left  open  when  the  car  is  being  started  or  run? 

h.  Are  steps  and  sidewalks  cleared  of  snow  and  sanded  or  otherwise  taken  care 
of  during   icy   and   sleety  weather? 

i.  Children  should  be  made  aware  of  their  individual  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  others  as  well  as  of  self.  The  topics  listed  above  offer  abundant 
and  varied  suggestions  for  correlation  with  language  work,  dramatization, 
composition,  art  and  home  economics. 

3.  First  aid 

First  aid  rightfully  belongs  as  a  coordinate  part  of  safety  education 
and  should  be  integrated  and  correlated  with  the  teaching  of  safety. 

a.  Legal  provision  (Act  1072) 

' '  Act  providing  for  instruction  in  fire  dangers  and  the  prevention 
thereof.  Every  teacher  or  instructor  in  every  public,  private  or 
parochial  school  or  elementary  grade  consisting  of  more  than  ten 
pupils  shall  devote  not  less  than  ten  minutes  in  each  week  during 
which  school  is  in  session  to  instruction  of  pupils  in  fire  dangers". 
The  text  prescribed  by  the  Montana  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  fire  prevention  is  Safeguarding  the 
Home  Against  Fire,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters. 
This  book  is  distributed  by  District  E,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
of  the  Pacific,  122  West  Granite  Street,  Butte,  Montana.  This 
pamphlet  should  be  secured  and  used  as  the  text  in  the  teaching  of 
fire  prevention. 

b.  Teaching  suggestions 

Every  teacher  should  have  in  mind  some  definite  scheme  for  the 
safety  work  of  her  grade.  There  are  certain  abilities  and  points  of 
view  which  the  pupils  of  each  grade  should  be  given.  At  the  same 
time  such  a  scheme  should  be  elastic  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  local 
occurrences  and  to  the  changing  seasons.  For  example,  an  accident 
to  a  child  in  the  school  will  give  an  excellent  chance  to  talk  about 
that  particular  type  of  accident,  its  cause,  prevention  and  proper 
treatment  of  the  injury  received.  Each  month  with  its  changing 
weather  conditions,  sports  and  games  suited  to  the  season  and 
special  activities  such  as  house-cleaning,  Christmas,  and  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations,  and  Fire  Prevention  Week  offer  many  oppor- 
tunities for  lessons  based  on  the  immediate  experiences  of  children. 
The  teacher  with  imagination  and  initiative  will  find  herself  almost 
deluged  by  the  wealth  of  material  that  exists.  Her  task  is  one  of 
selection  and  effective  application. 
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(1)  Correlation 

Safety  education  teaching  can  be  correlated  with  games,  dra- 
matization, art,  languages,  nature  study,  history,  civics,  and 
current  events. 

(2)  Project  methods 

Construction  projects,  sandtable  work,  scrapbooks  and  bulletin 

boards, 
c.  Caution 

The  teaching  of  safety  should  not  be  negative.  If  emphasis  be  laid 
on  the  horror  of  the  accident,  safety  teaching  will  do  more  harm 
than  good  because  it  will  build  up  a  fear  complex.  Safety  education 
can  be  taught  in  a  positive  way,  by  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  cause  of  accidents  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
them. 

Alcohol  and  Narcotics 

1.  Legal  provision 

Art.  1053.  "Course  of  Study  in  Elementary  Schools.  Instruction  shall 
be  given  in  the  following  branches,  .  .  .  physiology  and  hygiene,  with 
special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics 
on  the  human  system". 

2.  General  statement 

The  instruction  concerning  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  narcotics  should 
be,  in  the  main,  a  part  of  the  general  work  in  training  for  personal 
health  habits.    The  keynote  should  be,  * '  Teach  by  facts  and  illustra- 
tion; not  by  exhortation '  \ 
a.  Choice  of  material  involves: 

(1)  Eecognition  of  the  individual  and  community  advantages  re- 
sulting from  sobriety. 

(2)  Correction  of  current  fallacies  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of 
those  substances  in  which  much  of  this  use  finds  excuse. 

(3)  Definite  knowledge  of  modern  scientific  experiments,  and  ob- 
servation on  the  subject. 

(4)  Application  of  this  information  to  practical  conditions  of 
modern  life  in  meeting  individual  and  community  problems. 

(5)  Recognition  of  the  facts  that  there  are  industrial  and  trans- 
portation conditions  now  which  make  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  very  much  more  dangerous  in  their  results  than  was 
the  case  a  century  ago. 

(6)  Facts  taught  should  be  graded  to  meet  the  psychological  devel- 
opment of  pupils. 

(7)  Facts  may  be  motivated  by  an  appeal  to  desire  for  fitness  for 
athletic  sports,  efficiency  in  play  and  work,  vigorous  health, 
safety,  service  to  others,  character  qualities  such  as  self-control, 
kindness,  sportsmanship,  self-reliance,  duty,  reliability,  truth, 
good  workmanship,  cooperation,  and  loyalty. 

(8)  Facts  that  can  be  correlated  through  arithmetic,  language,  his- 
tory, geography,  biography,  drawing  and  other  school  projects. 

(9)  Information  that  will  find  its  way  through  the  children  back 
into  the  home. 

(10)  Facts  that  will  give  positive  ideals  around  which  physical  facts 
may  be  taught. 

(11)  Facts  that  will  lead  young  people  to  discover  for  themselves 
that  sobriety  has  a  value  which  makes  it  desirable  to  them 
in  promoting  activities  or  ideals  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 
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3.  Teaching  suggestions  for  elementary  grades 

The  teaching  of  scientific  temperance  in  all  elementary  grades  should 
be  positive.  Emphasize  the  foods  and  drinks  that  they  should  have 
that  are  beneficial,  then  after  this  concept  is  established  the  reason 
for  not  wanting  what, is  harmful. 

a.  Material  for  primary  grades 

Healthful  drinks  for  children  are  water,  milk,  fresh  fruit  juice. 
Eipe  fruits  are  healthful  but  fermented  ripe  fruit  juice  making 
cider  or  wine  is  harmful. 

Drinks  children  should  not-  use  are  tea,  coffee,  soft  drinks  contain- 
ing caffeine,  beer  and  wine. 

b.  Methods 

Make  use  of  simple  facts  taught  by  pictures  and  stories  to  small 
children  to  help  them  to  understand  that  in  these  drinks,  good  food 
material  has  been  changed  into  a  harmful  substance.  Use  stories,  pic- 
tures, songs,  memory  verses;  make  posters  with  simple  drawings  or 
cut-out  pictures  with  accompanying  legends  representing  positive 
ideals  of  abstinence  or  of  using  what  is  healthful  and  will  build  up 
body,  mind,  and  character. 

4.  Teaching  suggestions  for  intermediate  grades 
a.  Material  for  ages  nine  to  eleven 

Continue  use  of  concrete  illustrations  either  from  the  experience  or 
practice  of  individuals  as  Lindbergh  and  many  athletes,  or  from 
stories  of  experiments  with  masses  of  individuals  in  games,  army 
marching  tests,  shooting  tests,  tests  of  rivalry  in  accomplishing 
physical  work,  experiences  of  explorers  in  hot  and  cold  climates. 
Even  some  of  the  simpler  laboratory  experiments  may  be  under- 
stood and  their  results  illustrated  by  simple  charts,  posters,  or 
objects. 

Use  the  appeal  of  hero  admiration:  sayings  of  athletic  leaders  and 
of  men  like  Franklin,  Lincoln,  Edison,  Mansen,  etc.,  about  drink 
and  the  advantages  of  sobriety.  Such  instruction  will  helpfully 
contribute  to  training  in  courage  to  choose  what  will  build  up 
instead  of  what  will  tear  down.  Correlate  with  the  teaching  of  and 
development  of  the  following: 

(1)  Sports  and  athletics   (the  law  of  sportsmanship;   playing  fair 
to  win  by  strength,  skill,  courtesy.) 

Alcohol,  an  ingredient  in  fermented  beer,  wine,  and  cider  often 
offered  to  children,  as  well  as  in  stronger  drinks  like  whisky, 
a  poison  which  tends  to  make  brain  and  nerves  dull 
and  less  able  to  properly  guide  bodily  activities.  Actual  ex- 
periences in  football,  baseball,  walking,  running,  marching, 
climbing,  swimming,  target  shooting,  have  shown  the  advan- 
tages of  abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  sports. 
Alcohol's  effects  on  the  body  impair  strength,  endurance 
(ability  to  hold  out  to  the  end),  skill;  causes  mistakes  or  care- 
lessness. Disadvantages  of  tobacco  using  in  athletics;  train- 
ing rules  about  smoking. 

(2)  Scholarship  (the  law  of  good  workmanship) 

The  child  who  is  a  good  worker  tries  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
the  right  way,  and  to  gain  the  best  possible  education  to  pre- 
pare for  the  time  when  grown  up  and  at  life  work.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  decreases  accu- 
racy and  reliability  of  performance  in  many  kinds  of  work. 

(3)  Growth   (in  connection  with  foods) 

The  changes  and  waste  of  food  materials  entailed  by  fermen- 
tation in  turning  sugar  and  starch  of  good  fruits  and  grains 
into  the  alcohol  in  various  beverages;   experiences  of  the  na- 
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tions  during  the  World  War  in  saving  food  by  reducing  or 
stopping  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Healthful  drinks 
from  fruits  and  how  to  prevent  fermentation  (using  at  once 
or  heating  and  sealing). 

(4)   Health  (the  law  of  good  health) 

Alcohol:  Characteristic  action  as  a  narcotic  checks  and  impairs 
physical  and  mental  activities  of  healthy  persons;  dulls  user's 
ability  to  judge  of  its  effects  upon  himself;  deceives  user  into 
thinking  it  does  him  good  when  it  is  really  making  him  less 
capable  and  fit.  How  alcohol  impairs  ability  to  resist  many 
diseases  (e.g.,  tuberculosis)  and  diminishes  normal  powers  of 
resistance 

Tobacco:  Dulling  effect  on  ability  to  perceive  need  of  fresh 
air  and  ventilation. 

Soothing  syrups:    Why  they  should  not  be  given  to  babies. 

Teaching  suggestions  for  grammar  grades 

a.  Material 

Continue  the  point  of  view  and  the  material  of  the  previous  grades, 
emphasizing  the  positive  effect  of  healthful  foods  and  drinks  on 
the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  body. 

(1)  Handicaps  to  good  workmanship  and  reliability 

The  good  citizen  tries  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way, 
is  reliable,  gets  the  best  possible  education,  and  does  good 
work  in  preparation  for  life;  performs  no  slipshod  or  careless 
work  with  mistakes  or  blunders  which  may  cause  hardship  or 
disaster  to  self  or  others,  or  spoil  success;  can  be  depended  on. 

(2)  Tobacco 

(a)  Effect    on    growth    at    age   when    strength    and   vigor    are 

needed  for  development;  needless  diversion  of  bodily 
processes  required  for  repairing  physical  or  mental  in- 
juries likely  to  be  caused  by  tobacco. 

(b)  Drug  effect  tends  to  require  increasing  use,  to  tie  one 
up  to  it,  to  make  it  difficult  to  get  along  without  it. 

(c)  Effects  on  skill  (experiments  with  baseball  throwing,  and 
target  practice,  etc.). 

(d)  Inconvenience;  habit  may  cause  needless  discomfort  and, 
therefore,  inefficiency  when  for  any  reason  tobacco  can- 
not be  obtained  or  is  forbidden  on  account  of  health. 

(e)  Needless  expense  at  an  age  when  most  young  people  feel 
that  they  do  not  have  all  the  money  they  would  like  to 
spend  and  should  be  saving  and  planning  for  more  educa- 
tion or  a  fund  to  start  in  business. 

(3)  Habit-forming  drugs 

Do  not  excite  curiosity  about  habit-forming  drugs  but  give  in- 
formation that  these  drugs  are  sometimes  used  by  unfortunate 
people  who  have  been  quickly  enslaved  by  them  because  of  the 
effect  of  the  drugs  on  body  cells.  This  slavery  sometimes  is 
so  great  that  the  user  breaks  every  rule  of  reliability  to  get 
the  drug,  i.e.,  honesty,  carefulness  with  money,  keeping  prom- 
ises, truth.  Warn  against  accepting  pills,  powders,  candy,  or 
drinks  from  strangers  or  new  acquaintances  unknown  to  parents. 

(4)  Alcohol  handicaps 

Changes  within  a  century  in  methods  of  transportation  (rail- 
roads, steamships,  motor  vehicles,  airships),  and  in  production 
from  handwork  to  machinery  now  require  clear  brains  and 
steady  nerves.  A  project  for  study  of  the  alcohol  question  of 
today  can  very  well  be  built  around  this  idea. 
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(a)  Nature  of  alcohol:  A  narcotic  poison  especially  affecting 
brain  and  nerve  cells.  Characteristic  action:  To  check  or 
impair  body  activities;  to  dull  the  user's  ability  to  judge 
of  its  effects  upon  himself ;  to  deceive  the  user  into 
thinking  it  does  him  good  when  it  is  really  making  him 
less  capable  and  fit. 

(b)  Safety:  Why  American  railroad  engineers  voluntarily  be- 
came abstainers ;  why  railroads  require  abstinence  on  the 
part  of  train  operatives ;  why  the  millions  of  motor  vehicles 
in  use  make  imperative  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors 
on  the  part  of  their  drivers;  why  employers  prefer  ab- 
stinent employees.  Effects  of  alcohol  that  make  the 
drinker  more  liable  to  accident  (in  factories,  mines,  motor 
vehicles,  airships)  causing:  clumsiness  in  handling  delicate 
or  high-power  machinery;  decreased  alertness  in  perceiv- 
ing or  detecting  danger;  decreased  quickness  and  accuracy 
in  deciding  how  to  meet  it;  more  recklessness  in  taking 
chances.  Effects  on  the  sense  of  balance  needed  in  avia- 
tion; longer  time  required  by  drinkers  in  recovering  from 
accidents.  Simple  accounts  of  experiments  in  proving 
these  facts  should  be  studied. 

(c)  Efficiency:  Abstinence  as  an  advantage  to  the  worker; 
stories  of  experimental  tests  showing  that  alcohol  compels 
a  greater  expenditure  of  energy  in  doing  a  given  piece  of 
work  ("makes  hard  work  harder"),  fatigue  appears 
sooner.  Why  good  food  and  hot  or  nourishing  drinks  are 
better  than  beer  or  wine  for  the  tired  worker.  Effects  of 
alcohol  on  resistance  to  heat  and  cold;  better  means  than 
alcoholic  liquors  for  meeting  exposure  to  extremes  of 
temperature.  Efficiency  and  power  to  work  safely  may 
be  impaired  for  several  hours  after  taking  alcohol  because 
the  blood  continues  to  carry  it  to  brain  and  nerve  cells 
until  the  body  has  entirely  disposed  of  it. 

(d)  Health:  The  effects  of  alcohol  already  mentioned  are  ex- 
amples of  its  poisoning  some  of  the  body  cells'  so  that 
they  do  not  work  accurately  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  The 
drunken  man  is  sick,  poisoned  for  some  hours  by  the 
amount  of  alcohol  he  has  taken.  It  is  possible  for  one  to 
take  enough  to  cause  death.  But  one  does  not  have  to  get 
drunk  to  be  poisoned  by  alcohol  to  a  degree  seriously 
interfering  with  safety  and  work. 

The  better  average  health  of  abstainers  than  of  drinkers. 
Better  average  health  of  children  in  non-drinking  homes 
where  money  instead  of  being  spent  for  liquor  is  spent 
for  good  food,  a  comfortable  home,  and  care  of  the 
children  and  their  mother. 

(e)  Self-control  and  kindness:  The  good  citizen  controls  him- 
self (herself)  in  speech,  temper,  actions;  is  kind.  The 
depressant  action  of  alcohol  on  brain  and  nerve  cells  re- 
sults in  impaired  self-control.  This  often  leads  to  immod- 
erate and  destructive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  causes  im- 
patience or  irritability,  sometimes  offenses  against  good 
order  as  assaults  or  other  violent  acts,  sometimes  cruelty 
shown  by  persons  who,  if  they  do  not  use  alcohol,  are 
naturally  kind  and  considerate. 

The  right  of  everybody  to  safety  and  protection  against 
acts  of  people  made  dangerous  or  irresponsible  by  narcotic 
poisons.  Why  do  all  nations  have  laws  intended  to  control 
or  reduce  the  narcotic  traffic?  Safety,  efficiency,  and 
health  reasons  for  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting 
the  traffic  in  narcotics. 
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Mental  Health 

1.  General  statement 

Success  and  happiness  in  life  depend  not  only  on  a  healthy  body,  but 
also  a  healthy  mind.  Good  mental  health  habits  must  be  learned.  These 
years  bring  to  many  children  the  first  important  experiences  of  group 
life.  They  should  learn  self-control,  the  virtues  of  service  and  co- 
operation and  of  being  automatically  followers  as  well  as  leaders. 
They  should  form  the  habits  of  obedience,  cheerfulness,  politeness, 
courage,  and  self-respect.  The  teacher  should  be  on  the  alert  to  seize 
upon  the  school  situations,  activity,  lesson  or  experience  that  is  best 
suited  to  develop  and  reenforce  the  above  mental  habits  and  many 
others,  such  as  straightforwardness  and  clean-mindedness.  The  suc- 
cessful man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl  is  the  one  who  early  learned  the 
value  of  a  healthy  mind  as  well  as  a  healthy  body. 

a.  Detailed  list  of  mental  health  habits  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  wants 
to  form  a  healthy  personality: 

(1)  The  healthy  personality 

Mental  and  emotional  health:  Takes  a  keen,  active  interest  in 
either  friends,  games,  hobbies,  or  in  all;  is  curious  concerning 
the  world  about  him ;  persists  in  his  work ;  concentrates  on 
his  work  and  pays  attention  to  the  task  at  hand;  keeps  his 
project  in  mind  until  it  is  completed;  completes  his  task  suc- 
cessfully, reasonably  often;  does  his  work  promptly;  tells  the 
truth;  enjoys  play;  enjoys  work;  meets  disappointments  brave- 
ly; remains  good-natured  under  trying  circumstances;  enjoys 
humorous  situations;  forgets  grudges  quickly;  is  not  afraid 
of  animals,  storms  or  the  dark,  etc. 

(2)  Social  relationships:  Is  friendly  towards  other  children;  is 
interested  in  making  other  people  happy ;  is  courteous ;  uses 
the  common  courteous  phrases  correctly  and  naturally,  such  as 
" thank  you",  "please",  "sir",  "excuse  me",  etc.;  refrains 
from  quarreling;  is  willing  to  share  his  possessions;  refrains 
from  taking  what  belongs  to  others ;  gives  back  lost  things  to 
owner ;  shows  kindness  to  those  who  are  weaker  or  younger 
and  does  not  tease  or  bully;  shows  kindness  towards  .animals; 
obeys  the  rules  of  the  group;  waits  for  his  turn;  is  willing  to 
take  part  in  group  activities;  settles  difficulties  without  ap- 
pealing to  the  teacher ;  refrains  from  interrupting  others  need- 
lessly; keeps  hands  off  other  people. 

(3)  Work:  Does  his  work  cheerfully;  keeps  work  material  clean 
and  neat;  keeps  desk,  shelves,  lockers  in  order;  helps  play- 
mates, parents,  and  teachers  in  their  tasks  whenever  he  can. 

b.  Some  detailed  suggestions  for  procedure 

(1)  Discussions 

Permit  the  members  of  the  class  to  discuss  different  acts 
which  at  first  have  been  practiced  but  later  became  habits. 
Discuss  the  ways  in  which  children  should  form  habits  of 
obedience,  cheerfulness,  politeness,  courage,  and  respect.  Have 
the  members  of  the  class  watch  for  demonstrations  of  the 
application  of  these  habits  by  others  and  by  themselves.  Good 
mental  habits  are  a  rest  to  the  nervous  system. 
Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  value  of  trying  to  form  good 
mental  health  habits  in  school;  on  the  playground;  at  home; 
on  the   streets  and   in  public  places. 

(2)  Correlation 

(a)  Observe  when  reading  of  great  men  and  women  their  good 
mental  health  habits. 

(b)  Write  a  list  of  the  good  mental  habits  you  have  acquired. 
Explain  why  they  are  desirable. 
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(3)   Activities 

(a)  By  actual  daily  practice,  endeavor  to  refuse  to  become 
discouraged  by  your  failures;  avoid  blaming  others;  re- 
fuse to  bear  grudges  against  anyone;  conquer  worry;  do 
one  thing  at  a  time;  seek  inspiring  influences;  and  learn 
to  rely  on  yourself. 

For  more  detail  see  the  specific  suggestions  for  each  grade 
and  character  .education  in  the  course  of  study. 

(b)  Utilize  actual  schoolroom  situations  and  experiences. 

VII.  Correlation  with  Other  Subjects 

The  field  of  health  is  rich  with  possibilities  for  correlation  with  other  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum.  The  following  are  some  of  the  suggested  correla- 
tions : 

A.  Reading 

Supplement  the  text  with  interesting  health  material. 

B.  Language 

Use  health  grams,  slogans,  dramatization,  debates,  and  essays. 

C.  Art 

Correlate  with  poster  work,  health  booklets,  safety  first  signs,  banners 
and  costume  designing  when  studying  clothing.  Make  place  cards  for 
luncheons. 

D.  Handicraft 

Eelate  industrial  arts  and  home  economics  to  health  study. 

E.  Geography 

Study  food,  clothing  and  environmental  conditions.  Make  comparisons 
and  contrasts  between  our  own  nation  and  foreign  countries. 

F.  Civics 

Organize  health  clubs;  develop  individual  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing clean  rooms,  school  building,  grounds,  safety  and  citizenship. 

G.  Spelling 

Make  spelling  word  lists  from  health  lessons. 
H.  Music 

Use  singing  games,  folk  dances  and  rhythmical  exercises. 

I.  Arithmetic 

Use  graphs,  percentages,  and  problems  based  on  individual  and  group 
height-weight  records;  achievement  and  results.  Problems  in  measure- 
ments may  be  based  on  amount  and  cost  of  food  needed,  area  of  play 
spaces  and  from  data  obtained  in  like  health  activities. 

J.   Nature  study 

This  subject  is  abundant  in  material  around  which  one  entire  health 
program  for  an  entire  year  may  be  built.  The  cereals  and  vegetables 
from  which  we  obtain  much  of  our  food  is  one  suggested  topic. 

K.  History  and  biography 

Read  and  discuss  contributions  to  physical  and  mental  health  from  the 
lives  of  Pasteur,  Jenner,  Lincoln,  Washington,  and  others. 

L.  Penmanship 

Good  writing  posture;  cleanliness  and  neatness  may  well  be  developed 
from  this  subject. 
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VIII.  Measuring  Results  of  the  Health  Education  Program 

While  our  attempts  at  measurement  of  results  in  health  education  have 
been  bungling  and  feeble  efforts,  nevertheless,  they  have  been  of  some 
value.  A  great  deal  of  our  health  work  is  in  the  experimental  stage  because 
we  have  no  definite  check  on  the  outcome  of  the  health  education  program. 
Today  we  have  largely  discarded  formal  physiology  and  have  placed  the 
emphasis  on  health  habit  instruction.  Yet  we  do  not  have  much  accurate 
data  as  to  how  much  better  has  been  the  change.  Besides  this  there  is  a 
question  as  to  what  extent  knowledge  of  hygiene  principles  and  knowledge 
of  desirable  attitudes  will  carry  over  to  correct  physical  and  mental  behavier 
patterns.  However,  every  teacher  needs  some  kind  of  measurement  besides 
her  own  subjective  judgment  in  order  to  evaluate  her  work.  The  following 
measures  are  suggested : 

A.  Informal  tests 

1.  Paper  and  pencil  tests  of  health  knowledge 

2.  Paper  and  pencil  tests  of  health  attitudes 

3.  Observation  and  record  of  health  habits  made  by  the  teacher 

4.  Checking  of  health  habits  by  the  pupils  themselves 

5.  Rating  of  others  of  the  class  on  health  habits 

6.  Rating  for  Standard  Montana  Boys  or  Girls  (see  scoring  for  this 
measure  on  following  pages  under  the  topic  Devices.) 

7.  Rating  for  ideal  set  by  Health  Education  Bulletin  No.  10,  page  101, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  ideal  is  given  in  this 
course  on  the  following  pages  under  the  topic  Devices. 

B.  Formal  tests  (Standard  tests) 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  development  of  Standard  Tests  for  Health 
Education.  The  Gates  Health  Knowledge  Test  may  be  secured  in  form 
from  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

IX.  Devices  for  Health  Education 

A.  Health  clubs  and  organizations 

B.  Poster  making  contests 

C.  Standard  Montana  Boys  and  Girls 

D.  Play  days 

E.  Contests  and  tournaments 

F.  Field  and  track  meets 

G.  Athletic  badge  test  (for  information  write  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City).  The  pamph- 
let "Athletic  Badge  Tests  for  Boys  and  Girls",  Physical  Education 
Series  No.  2,  1923,  may  be  secured  from  IT.  S.  Department  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  Modern  Health  Crusade,  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I.  Standard  set  up  in  Health  Education  Bulletin  No.  10,  Department  of 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  ideal  given  below  is  a  goal  for  all 
schools  to  try  to  attain : 

All  children   well-nourished,   none  more  than    10   per  cent  below  the   required  stand- 
ard of  weight  according  to  height  and  age 
Habits   of   personal    cleanliness    established 
Bodily   resistance 
Freedom  from  physical  defects  secured 
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Good  sitting,  standing,   and  walking  posture  maintained 
All  teeth  kept  clean 

Permanent  teeth  all  present  and  in  good  condition 
Daily  recreation  in  the  open  air 
Habit  of  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
Practical   health  knowledge  that   works 
A  sense  of  buoyant  physical  well-being 

Partnership  in  the  solution  of  schools,  home,  and  community  problems  in  health 
J.  The  Montana  Standard  Boy  or  Girl 

In  developing  this  standard  for  pupils  the  following  points  are  to  be 
considered : 

(1)  Under  "Health"  we  include  the  physical,  mental,  and  social 
aspects  of  the  child's  development. 

(2)  This  standard  constitutes  a  definite  objective  as  well  as  a 
measure  of  accomplishments. 

(3)  Effective  scoring  requires  close  cooperation  between  the  pupil, 
the  parents,  the  teacher,  and  the  physician. 

(4)  A  careful  record  should  be  kept  for  all  pupils  applying  for 
the  "standard  health  scoring". 

(5)  The  pupil  who  makes  a  score  of  one  hundred  (100)  points  or 
over  will  have  a  right  to  the  title  ' '  Montana  Standard  Boy  or 
Girl",  as  regards  health. 

(6)  Scoring  points  are  as  follows: 

Part  One 

The  Standard  Montana  Boy  or  Girl  has  had  all  physical  defects 
corrected  and  possesses  a  healthy  body  (judged  by  a  physician  with 
the  pupil  stripped  to  the  waist)  : 

Points 

(a)  Weight    not    more    than    10%    below    or    20%    above    average 
weight    for    his    height    and    age 6. 

(b)  Eyes    and    vision    normal     (or    vision    has    been    corrected    by 
glasses     2.5 

(c)  Ears    and   hearing   normal    2.5 

(d)  Mouth    hygiene    good    2.5 

(e)  Mouth   normal,    including   speech 2.5 

(f)  No   uncorrected   defects   2.5 

(g)  Throat  normal  or  defects   corrected   2.5 

(h)   No  nasal  obstruction   2.5 

(i)    Chest,   including   lungs,   normal   2.5 

(  j)   Heart  normal 2.5 

(k)   Glands  normal   2.5 

(1)   No  thyroid  enlargement  2.5 

(m)  Posture    habitually    good — stands,    walks,    sits    with    chin    in, 

head  up    (judged  by  the  teacher  and  the  physician) 2.5 

in)   Bones  normal  2.5 

(o)   Feet  normal   (feet  must  be  examined  bare) 2.5 

(p)   Nervous  system  normal  2.5 

(q)    Skin   normal    2.5 

(r)   Nutrition,  good  2.5 

(s)    Personal  hygiene   good    (judged  by  the  teacher  and  the 

physician)     2.5 

(t)   Has  no  other  physical  defects  2.5 

(u)   Has   been  protected  against  the  following  diseases: 

Small    pox    2.5 

Dyphtheria   2.5 

Typhoid     2.5 

Total 60.0 
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Part  Two 

Good  health  habit's  practiced   faithfully  at  home    (judged  by  the 
parents) : 

(a)  Cleanliness  and  neatness: 

Points 

Takes  a  full  bath  at  least  twice  each  week 2. 

Brushes  teeth  at  least  twice  every  day 2. 

Face,  neck,  and  ears,  hands  and  nails  habitually  kept  clean 2. 

Always   washes    hands   before    eating 2. 

Always  washes  hands  after  toilet 2. 

Has   a   clean   handkerchief   each   morning 5 

Attends  toilet  at  the  same  time  each  morning 2. 

(b)  Good  habits  of  eating: 

Drinks  two  glasses  of  milk  daily 2. 

Does  not  drink  coffee  or  tea  or  use  tobacco 2. 

Eats  one  vegetable  other  than  potato  daily...., 2. 

Eats  one  whole-grained  cooked  cereal  daily 2. 

Has  good  table  manners 1. 

Eats  fruit  daily 2 . 

Drinks  at  least  4  glasses  water  between  meals 1. 

Eats  sweets  only  after  dinner  and  in  very  small  amounts 2. 

Chews  food  well 1 . 

(c)  Sleeping  habits: 

Sleeps  at  least  nine   (9)   hours  each  night 2. 

"Goes  out"  only  on  Friday  or  Saturday  nights 1. 

Sleeps  with  windows  open  wide 2. 

(d)  Exercise: 

Plays  one  hour  after  school  out  of  doors  or  indoors  with 

windows  up 2 . 

Posture   habitually  good— stands,   walks,   sits   with   chin  in  and 

head   up    2 . 

Does  not  take  strenuous  exercise  sooner  than  one  hour 

after  eating  5 

(e)  Good  habits  of  dress: 

Wears  hygienic  clothing  in  and  out  of  doors,  suitable  to 

weather,  loose  but  well-fitting 1. 

Removes  extra  outdoor  clothing  in  house 5 

Shoes   well-fitting,   low   heels,   broad  toes,    well-selected 1. 


Total 39.5 

Part  Three 
Habits  practiced  at  school  (judged  by  teacher)  : 

(a)  Neatness  and  cleanliness: 

Points 

Comes  to  school  clean  daily 1. 

Keeps  desk  and  surroundings  neat  and  clean 1. 

Keeps  hands  and  objects  away  from  mouth 1. 

Brings  a  clean  handkerchief  to  school  daily 5 

Covers   every   cough   and   sneeze   with   handkerchief 1. 

(b)  Good  eating  habits  at  noon  lunch: 

Eats  one  hot  dish  at  noon 1. 

Washes    hands    before    eating 1. 

Eats  no  candy  at  school 1. 

Chews  food  well 1 . 

Follows   conventions   in   regard  to  eating 1. 

(c)  Play  and  exercise: 

Takes  active  part  in  play  and  exercise  of  group 1. 

Does   good   work   in   physical   education 1. 
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(d)  General  hygiene: 

Works  in  well-ventilated  rooms 1. 

Watches   "68-degree"  line  on  room  thermometer    (Fahrenheit) 5 

Removes  out-door   wraps   in  schoolroom 1. 

Reports  at  school  after  illness  without  being  notified* 5 

Total 14.5 

Part  Four 

Has  good  mental  hygiene  (judged  by  teacher)  : 

(a)  Individual  performance: 

Is   truthful   and   d?mnnstrat°s   qualities   of   cheerfulness,   courage, 

persistence   in   effort,    industry,    decision,    and   usefulness 2. 

(b)  Group  performance:  p  . 

Tries  to  do  his  part 5 

Controls   his  temper 5 

Practices   "safety  first"    5 

Is  considerate  of  others   5 

Listens  to  the  ideas  of  others 5 

Plays    fairly    5 

Works  for  the  good  of  the  group 1. 

Total 6.0 

(c)  Has  acquired  the  growing  fund  of  knowledge,  appreciations 
and  attitudes  in  regard  to  health  that  might  reasonably  be 
expected  for  his  age  and  grade  (judged  by  teacher) 5. 

Total  number  of  points  possible 125.00 

Total  number  of  points  required 100.00 

X.  Bibliography 

A.  Health  education  and  health  service 

1.  Reference  books 

Every  teacher  should  be  supplied  with  good  health  reference  books  in 

addition  to  the  texts  used  by  the  pupils.    This  is  important  in  order 

to  get  new  materials  and  methods  of  presenting  health  work. 

The  books  given  in  the  following  list  contain  suggestions  for  graded 

material  and  methods: 

Health  Teaching   in   the  Grades,   Houghton   Mifflin   Company,   Chicago 

Health  Education  in   Rural  Schools,    Houghton   Mifflin   Company,  Chicago 

Cobb:  Values  and  Methods   in  Health  Education,  Row,  Peterson  and  Company, 

Evanston,   Illinois 
Dansdill :    Health   Training    in    Schools,    National    Tuberculosis    Association 
Payne:  Health  and  Safety  in  the  New  Curriculum,  American  Viewpoint  Society, 

New  York  City 
Terman  :  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Chicago 
Wood  and  Brownell :   Source  Book  in  Health  and  Physical  Education,    The  Mac- 

millan  Company,  San  Francisco 
Wood  and  Rowell :  Health  Through  Prevention  and  Control  of  Diseases 
Wooten :    A    Health    Education    Procedure,    National    Tuberculosis    Association, 

New  York  City 
TJ.    S.   Bureau  of   Education,   Health   Series,    20   bulletins,    75c 

2.  Bulletins,  posters,  wall  charts 

Note:  All  United  States  Government  bulletins  listed  should  be  ordered 
directly  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Remittances  must  be  in  coin,  currency,  or 
money  order,  payable  to  Superintendent  of  Documents.  No  stamps 
accepted. 

a.  General 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Report  No.    1 :   Health  Scoring  of  School   Children 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  No.  18:  What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know  About 
the   Physical   Condition   of  Her   Pupils 
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b.  Nutrition 

National  Dairy  Council,    910  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  2,  Diet  for  the  School  Child 

U.    S.   Bureau  of  Education,  Poster  No.   4,   Weight-Height-Age  Records 

(room  charts) 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  11,  Milk  and  Our  School  Children 
U.  S.  Public  Health   Bulletin   No.   134,   Campaign  Against  Malnutrition 
U.  S.  Agriculture  Department  Circular  No.  21,  Posters  on  Milk 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Pub.  No.  59,  What  is  Malnutrition 

c.  Teeth 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Reprint  No.  622,    Children's   Teeth 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Reprint  No.  645,    Fate  of  the  First  Molar 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  No.   20,  Better  Molar  Teeth 

d.  Sleep 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  No.   12,    Sleep 

e.  Care  of  eyes 

National  Committee  for  the   Prevention   of   Blindness,   370    Seventh   Avenue, 

New  York  City.    Send  for  literature 
Eyesight   Conservation    Council,    Times   Building,   New   York   City.     Send   for 

literature 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Reprint  No.  975,  Eyesight  of  School  Children 

f.  Sanitation 

Montana    State    Board   of   Health:     Water    Supply   and  Sewage    Systems    for 

Farms,    Residences ,     and    Country    Homes ;    Water  Supply    and    Sewage 

Systems    for    Schools ;    Water    Supply    and    Sewage  Systems    for    Munici- 
palities 

g.  Communicable  diseases 

Montana  State  Board  of  Health,   Helena,  Montana:    State  Health  Laws  and 

Regulations 
Montana  Tuberculosis  Association,   State   Capitol,  Helena,   Montana 

B.  National  safety  news 

Payne,   Dr.    E.    George:    Education    in    Accident    Prevention,    Lyons    and    Carnahan, 

Chicago,  Illinois 
Twenty-Fifth   Year   Book,   National   Society  for   Study  of   Education,   Bloomington, 

Illinois 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.    Be  Prepared.    200  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 
American    Red    Cross    Abridged    Textbook    on    First    Aid,    National    Headquarters, 

St.  Louis,   Missouri 
Beard,    Harriet  E. :   Safety  First  for   School  and  Home,   The  Macmillan   Company, 

San   Francisco 
National   Safety   Council,    Education   Division,   One   Park  Avenue,   New  York   City. 

Write  for  material  which  includes 

Safety  Education,  A  Magazine  for  Teachers,   price  $1.00 

An  Introduction  to  Safety  Education,  Harold  Rugg 

Safety  Education   in   the  Rural   School 

The  Junior  Safety  Council 

C.  Alcohol  and  narcotics 

1.  Keference  books  for  teachers 

Alcohol   Investigation   Committee  of  the   British  Medical  Research   Council. 
Alcohol:     Its   Effect   on   Mind   and   Efficiency,    The   Scientific  Temperance  Fed- 
eration,  400   Boylston   Street,  Boston,   Massachusetts.     15c. 
Fisher,  Irving,  and  Fisk,    E.  L.,    How  to  Live,  Funk  and  Wagnalls   Company, 

New  York  City 
Dobie,  E.  Fr.,  How  Can  a  Young  Man  Be  Influenced  to  Become  an  Abstainer, 

Scientific     Temparance    Federation,     400     Boylston     Street,     Boston,     Mass., 

1929,   8  p.    10c 
Earp,    J.    R.,    The    Student   Who    Smokes,    The    Antioch    Press,    Yellow    Springs, 

Ohio,  1926.  61  p.  $1. 
O'Shea,    M.  V.,  Tobacco  and  Mental  Efficiency,   The  Macmillan  Company,    San 

Francisco,  1923.    252  p.  $2.65. 
Schrumpf-Pierron,    Pierre,    Tobacco   and    Physical   Efficiency,    Paul    B.    Hoeber, 

Inc.,  76  Fifth  Avenue,    New  York,   1927.   134  p.  $185 
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Fisher,  George  and  Berry,  E.,  The  Physical  Effects  of  Smoking,  Association 
Press,  124  E.  28th  Street,  New  York  City,  1917.  188  p.  $1.50 

Fink,    Bruce,  Tobacco,   The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  1915.   123  p.  $1.00 

Finegan,  Hazel  Aldrich,  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  School  Publication  No.  162, 
Los  Angeles  City  School  District,    California.   85  p. 

Methods  of  Temperance  Teaching,  The  Signal  Press,  Evanston,  Illinois,  1929. 
2-4   p.   2   cents   each 

Stoddard,    C.    F.,    Handbook    of    Modern    Facts    About    Alcohol,    American    Issue 

Publishing   Company,  Westerville ,    Ohio,   1914.   105   p.   50c 
Stoddard,   C.    F.,    Science   and   Human    Life    in   the   Alcohol    Problem,    American 
Issue   Publishing   Company,    Westerville,    Ohio,    1925.   80   p.    45c 

Stoddard,  C.  F.,  The  World's  New  Day  and  Alcohol,  Scientific  Temperance  Fed- 
eration,   400   Boylston   Street,    Boston,   Mass.,   32  p.   15c 

Classified  Helps,  The  Signal  Press,   Evanston,  Illinois,   1930.  6   p.   2c 

Transeau,  E.  L.,  Three  Young  Americans  in  Action,  Signal  Press,  Evanston, 
Illinois,   1926.  24  p.   12   Stories,    15c 

D.  Physical  education 

By  all  means  every  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  the  recommended  text: 
Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen, 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

Besides  the  recommended  text,  at  least  one  book  from  each  group  in  this 
list  should  be  in  the  reference  library. 

1.  Programs  and  graded  lessons 

Anderson :    Athletic    Program   for   Elementary    Schools,   A.    S.    Barnes   and   Com- 
pany, New  York  City 
Brace:   Measuring   Motor   Ability,   A.    S.   Barnes   and   Company,   New  York   City 
Clark :     Physical   Training   for   the   Elementary   School,    Benj.    H.    Sanborn    and 

Company,   Chicago,    Illinois 
LaSalle :    Play   Activities   for   Elementary   Schools,    A.    S.    Barnes    and    Company, 

New  York  City 
Maroney:     Physical    Education    Teaching    Manual,    Lyons    and    Carnahan,    New 

York 
Pearl  and  Brown:    Health  by  Stunts,  The  Macmillan   Company,  San   Francisco 
Reilly:    New  Rational  Athletics,    D.   C.  Heath  and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Staley:    Mass  Games  and  Relays,   A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City 
Wilde  and  White:    Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  American  Physi- 
cal Education  Review  Publishing  Company,   Springfield,   Massachusetts 
Wood    and    Cassidy,    The    New    Physical    Education,    The    Macmillan    Company, 
San  Francisco 

2.  Organizations 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York    City 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  Physical  Education  Series, 
Bulletin  No.  1,  Preparation  of  School  Grounds  for  Play  and  Athletic  Events, 
5c ;  Bulletin  No.  8,  Games  and  Equipment  for  Small  Rural  Schools,  5c 

TJ.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C,  Publication  No.  113,  Brief  Manual 
of  Games  for  Organized  Play,  10c;  Publication  No.  165,  Posture  Exercises, 
(handbook  for  schools)  10c;  Posture  Standards  for  Boys,  3  charts,  each  38x24 
inch,  25c  per  set.    Same  for  girls. 

3.  Games 

Acker:     Four    Hundred    Games,    F.    A.    Owen    Publishing    Company,    Dansville, 

New   York 
Bancroft:    Games    for    the    Playground,     Home,    School,    and    Gymnasium,    The 

Macmillan    Company,    San    Francisco 
Forbush  and  Allen :  The  Book  of  Games,  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Chicago 
Ross:  Graded  Games  for  Rural  Schools,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,   New  York 
Staley:   Games,  Contests,  and  Relays,    A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York 

4.  Story  plays 

Elmore  and  Cams:  Educational  Story  Plays,   A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New 

York  City 
Wright:    Story  Plays,   A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City 

5.  Khythmic  activities 

Burchenal:    Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games,  E.  C.   Schirmer  Music   Company, 

Boston,   Massachusetts 
Crampton :  Folk  Dance  Book,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City 
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Grades  One,  Two  and  Three 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

Health  Education  in  all  the  grades  must  be  active  and  attractive.  It  must 
possess  all  the  naturalness  and  vigor  of  life  itself.  In  no  one  subject  can 
a  teacher  show  her  artistry  of  teaching  more  than  in  the  health  program. 
Health  Education  is  an  integrated  process  and  any  one  phase  of  it  is  in- 
complete in  itself.  The  program  for  the  first  three  grades  should  include 
health  service,  health  instruction,  physical  education,  safety,  alcohol  and 
narcotics,  and  mental  health.  No  one  phase  should  be  taken  out  of  its  setting 
and  taught  separately  but  all  divisions  of  the  subject  should  be  combined 
to  make  for  wholesome,  happy,  useful  living.  Health  education  should  begin 
in  the  primary  grades,  both  for  physical  and  psychological  reasons. 
The  physiological  reasons  center  around  the  fact  that  the  way  a  child  lives 
and  grows  greatly  affects  his  physical  equipment  for  life.  For  instance,  it 
has  been  proven  that  early  care  of  the  teeth,  eyes,  skin,  etc.,  is  extremely 
important  in  relation  to  later  life.  The  child  needs  continual  guidance  as  he 
passes  through  the  critical  period  of  growth.  To  delay  health  instruction 
until  the  later  elementary  years  robs  him  of  some  of  his  physical  rights. 
Certainly  his  greatest  asset  for  life  is  a  strong  physical  being.  Without  this 
he  is  thwarted  regardless  of  any  talents  he  may  possess.  Consequently, 
schools  should  utilize  the  earliest  opportunity  to  stimulate  the  child  in  mat- 
ters of  health  and  assist  him  to  realize  his  maximum  physical  possibilities. 
The  feeling  that  the  home  is  responsible  for  health  education  in  the  earlier 
years  of  school  life  should  be  greatly  discounted.  With  exception  of  re- 
ligious training,  the  average  home  today  looks  to  the  school  for  guidance 
and  leadership  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  The  child  is 
encouraged  by  parents  to  observe  at  home  the  directions  given  at  school.  If, 
for  instance,  the  child  learns  at  school  that  he  should  brush  his  teeth,  parents 
readily  support  the  idea.  They  are  zealous  of  the  best  for  the  child  and 
welcome  the  suggestions  and  leadership  the  school  may  properly  exercise. 
Furthermore,  this  is  a  busy  age,  and  in  the  pressure  of  daily  living,  many 
parents  find  it  necessary  to  leave  such  matters  as  health  education  almost 
entirely  to  the  school. 

The  psychological  reasons  for  teaching  health  in  the  primary  grades  center 
around  the  fact  that  the  early  primary  years  are  highly  impressionable  ones. 
The  child  is  easily  led  and  directed.  He  forms  attitudes  and  habits  readily. 
Wrong  attitudes  and  habits,  if  allowed  to  become  entrenched,  are  later  broken 
with  difficulty.  This  is  realized  by  any  teacher  who  has  tried  to  correct 
grammatical  errors  after  they  have  become  fixed  in  the  child.  A  surprisingly 
high  percentage  of  the  habits  formed  in  early  years  stick  throughout  life. 
For  the  most  steady  and  continuous  growth,  right  attitudes  and  habits  must 
be  formed  during  the  early  impressionable  years  as  a  basis  for  later  expand- 
ing development. 

It  was  not  thought  advisable  to  divide  the  work  of  the  first  three  grades. 
While  some  technical  skill  and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  be  learned  the 
establishment  of  habits  and  attitudes  is  of  major  importance.  Thus  habits 
are  developed  from  grade  to  grade  and  reenforced  in  the  same  grade  or 
succeeding  grade  or  grades.  Intensive  concentration  on  the  teaching  of  a 
small  number  of  habits  in  a  grade  may  be  successful  in  getting  those  habits 
formed  but  there  is  grave  danger  that  it  may  lead  to  nagging  the  children 
and  to  serious  neglect  of  other  habits  of  as  equally  great  fundamental 
importance.  Make  the  work  of  the  first  three  grades  an  accumulation  and 
reenforcement  of  desirable  habits  and  activities. 

Health  education  in  Grades  One  and  Two  should  not,  as  in  the  past,  be 
concerned  only  with  the  physical,  but  should  include  those  problems  which 
consider   the   mental   and   social   welfare   of   human   beings.   Instruction   in 
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personal  hygiene  and  the  formation  of  good  health  habits  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  early  years  of  a  child's  life.  Perhaps  no  phase  of  health 
needs  emphasis  more  than  accident  and  fire  prevention  and  the  avoidance 
of  dangers  of  modern  life.  Safety  habits  may  best  be  established  through 
the  subjects  already  taught  in  the  curriculum.  Play  in  childhood  is  nature's 
way  of  preparing  mind  and  muscle  to  function  in  harmony.  Play  activities, 
therefore,  should  follow  the  corresponding  development  of  instincts  and 
capacities. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  for  Grade  Three  is  to  lead  the  children 
to  make  habitual  the  practice  of  health  laws.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  an 
exhaustive  course  of  study.  Care  has  been  taken  to  select  the  material  that 
would  tend  to  arouse  interest  in  and  to  improve  the  health  of  the  child  in 
school  and  out  of  school;  and  to  give  the  child  some  knowledge  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  by  the  different  health  and  safety  first  organizations. 

II.  General  Objectives 

A.  To  develop  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  a  strong,  healthy  body 

B.  To  recognize  common  health  problems  of  the  individual  and  the  group, 
and  to  choose  appropriate  means  available  to  children  for  solving  them 

C.  To  form  personal  habits  advantageous  to  his  own  health  and  the  health 
of  others 

D.  To  enjoy  playing  games  requiring  healthful  physical  exercise  and  leading 
to  the  formation  of  attitudes  and  traits  of  character  favorable  to  friendly 
cooperation 

E.  To  carry  into  the  home  and  community  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  co- 
operation which  will  maintain  or  improve  the  standards  of  health  in 
the  family  and  neighborhood.  (Appropriate  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the 
child  are  particularly  important.) 

F.  To  form  ideals  of  healthful  living  for  himself  and  his  fellows — ideals 
likely  to  help  in  the  improvement  of  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  his  own 
life  and  the  life  of  the  state  and  nation 

III.  Text 

While  the  health  program  should  not  be  formal  and  pedantic,  nevertheless 
the  following  texts  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  as  outlined  in  this 
course  of  study.  See  bibliography. 
One  copy  for  each  pupil 

Whitcomb-Beveridge-Townsend ;  My  Health  Habits,  Books  One,  Two  and 
Three;  Band  McNally  and  Company,  San  Francisco 
One  copy  of  each  of  the  following  for  the  teacher 
The  Health  Habits  Manual  for  the  above  texts 

The  Outline  for  Cleanliness  Teaching,  Section  One  for  Primary  Grades; 
Cleanliness  Institute,  45  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
Neilson  and  Van  Hagen;    Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools; 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor ;  Posture  Exercises,  Publication  165 ;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cobb;  Values  and  Methods  in  Health  Education;  Eow,  Peterson  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago 
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IV.  Attainments 
General 

The  ten  commandments  of  Health  which  are: 
Keep  the  body  clean 

Eat  the  right  amount  of  wholesome  food 
Get  enough  sleep  and  rest 
Keep  the  body  erect 
Play  and  exercise  properly 

Help  to  keep  your  school,    home  and  neighborhood  as  beautiful  as  possible 
Keep  a  healthy  mind 
Help  to  prevent  accidents 
Avoid  communicable  diseases 
Know  your  physical  limitations  and  keep  within  them 

— Health   Education,    Cleveland    Public    Schools 

A.  Have  physical  defects  corrected  insofar  as  possible 

B.  Have  health  service  as  complete  and  hygienic  as  can  be  attained.    (See 

General  Suggestions.) 

0.  Interpret  the  school  health  program  to  the  parents  and  secure  their  co- 

operation 

D.  Know  and  practice  health  habits  within  the  limits  for  the  grade  and  age 

in  regard  to  cleanliness,  foods,  fresh  air  and  exercise,  sleep  and  rest, 
care  of  teeth,  eyes  and  ears,  health  of  the  school  and  home 

E.  Know  how  to  march,  skip,  hop  and  perform  mimetics  to  rhythm 

F.  Know  at  least  four  singing   games,  two  folk  dances,  nine  story   plays, 

and  nine  hunting  games  for  each  grade 

G.  Attain  safety  education  attitudes  and  exercise  caution  in  regard  to  falls, 

crossing  crossings  cautiously  and  danger  from  matches  and  gasoline 

H.  Learn  the  benefit  of  good  wholesome  foods  and  drinks,  thus  avoiding 
harmful  ones 

1.  Attain    attitudes    of    cheerfulness,    kindness,    cooperation    and    faith    in 

child's  own  ability 

V.  Time  Allotment 

While  the  health  program  should  be  correlated  with  other  subjects  and 
activities  besides  this  there  should  be  a  definite  and  specific  plan  on  every 
daily  program  for  the  health  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  hundred  ten  minutes  per  week  should  be  given  to  the 
health  education  program.  In  this  minimum  of  time,  provision  should  be 
made  for  utilizing  the  time  formerly  used  for  unorganized  and  often  de- 
educative  activities  of  the  recess  period.  The  time  may  be  divided  as 
follows : 

A.  Health  instruction 

One  10-15  minute  period  daily  for  health  instruction  used  for  short 
discussions,  reading  of  health  stories,  use  of  habit  training  devices 
and  correlation  with  other  subjects,  as  they  occur 

B.  Physical  education 

1.  One    15-minute   period   daily   for   instruction   in   games,    folk   dances, 
mimetics  and  stunts 

2.  One    15-minute    period    daily    for    practicing    games,    devices,    stunts, 
mimetics,  etc. 

3.  From  2-5   periods   of  2-5  minutes   in  length,   daily,  for  relief   drills, 
the  number  and  length  of  relief  periods  depending  on  the  grade. 
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VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Inventory  and  review 

1.  Read  the  general  suggestions 

2.  Obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  physical,  mental  and  social  back- 
ground of  the  pupils 

3.  Take  an  inventory  of  health  habits  already  established  and  physical 
defects  corrected 

4.  Know  the  work  as  outlined  for  the  three  grades 

5.  Be  familiar  with  the  three  health  habit  readers ;  the  manual  for  the 
health  habit  readers  and  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools, 
by  Nelson  and  Van  Hagen 

6.  Be  familiar  with  two  or  three  of  the  publications  for  each  phase  of 
the  health  program  listed  in  the  bibliography 

7.  By  your  artistry  make  the  health  program  active  and  attractive 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  six  phases  of  the  health  education  program 
be  separated  or  taken  out  of  their  natural  setting  and  taught  as  distinct 
divisions  of  the  health  program.  However,  at  times  this  may  be  the  best 
and  most  advantageous  procedure.  The  six  phases  should  be  combined  in 
one  well  integrated  whole  to  assist  the  child  to  live  a  wholesome,  healthy, 
happy,   useful   life. 

B.  Divisions  of  health  program  are  health  service,  health  instruction,  physical 
education,  alcohol  and  narcotics,  safety  education  and  mental  health. 

Health  Service 

a.  Read  the  general  suggestions 

b.  Make  a  physical  condition  record  sheet  for  each  child.  (See  general 
suggestions  for  record  form  to  be  used.) 

c.  So  far  as  possible  have  all  physical  defects  remedied;  do  follow- 
up  work 

d.  Make  daily  inspection  for  contagious  diseases  and  malnutrition. 
See  general  suggestions  for  the  disease  chart  for  early  symptoms 
and  suggested  minimum  quarantine  period  for  communicable 
diseases. 

e.  Weighing  and  measuring 

Weigh  and  measure  the  pupils  once  each  month.  For  suggestions  see, 

Health  Habit  Manual  as  follows: 

Grade  One,  pages  3,  16,  22,  28,  33,  42,  45,  49,  and  55 

Grade  Two,  pages  61,  73,  81,  89,  93,  99,  104,  107  and  114 

Grade  Three,  pages  118,  132,  141,  148,  153,  159,  163  and  169 

Teachers  should  understand  that  the  height  and  weight  charts  give 

general  averages  only.    Many  children  not  under  or  overweight  are 

not    physically    fit.     We   must    take   into    consideration,   build    and 

characteristics    of    the    race.     Nevertheless,    if    children    are    from 

seven  to  ten  per  cent  above  or  below  the  average  their  cases  should 

have  investigation.  The  important  point  is:  Children  should  steadily 

gain  in  weight  from,  month  to  month. 

(1)   Educative  factors  of  weighing  and  measuring 

(a)  It   arouses  the  interest  of  the  child  and  his  parents 

(b)  It   motivates   the   cause    and   effect    relationship   between 
healthful  living  and  normal  growth 

(c)  It  gives  the  child  a  goal  towards  which  to  work 
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(d)  The  teacher  should  understand  the  value  of  weighing  and 
measuring,  also  the  limitations,  thus  avoiding  over-empha- 
sis of  the  importance  of  weight  or  making  the  child  feel 
that  if  he  is  of  proper  weight  that  it  is  not  important 
for  him  to  observe  the  health  habit  rules 

f.  Heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  seating  and  water 

Insist  that  the  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  seating  and  water  be 
correct.  See  general  suggestions  for  approved  standard  for  these 
most  important  factors  of  the  health  service  of  a  school  health 
program. 

g.  Sanitation 

(1)  Read  the  general  suggestions 

(2)  This  topic,  sanitation  or  cleanliness  in  the  home  and  school, 
is  developed  again  in  health  instruction,  as  one  of  the  five 
"key  habits"  to  be  developed. 

Keep  the  schoolroom  clean  and  attractive.  No  problem  is  of  more 
vital  importance  than  cleanliness  of  person  and  school  environ- 
ment. A  clean  and  attractive  school  environment  lends  an  atmos- 
phere for  success  and  mental  health  that  nothing  can  supersede. 
1  <  CLEANLINESS  is  indeed  next  to  GODLINESS '  \  In  the  schools 
where  there  are  gathered  together  the  future  citizens  of  the  country, 
cleanliness  is  a  vital  problem  to  administrators,  teachers,  janitors. 
To  every  school  come  the  following  questions: 

Is   the  advancement   of  cleanliness   a   conscious   goal   in   your 

school? 

Is  cleanliness  teaching  a  vital  and  essential  part  of  your  school 

program? 

Is   your    school   building   clean    and    adequately    equipped    for 

cleanliness  practices? 

Do  your  cleanliness  teaching  and   equipment  result  in  actual 

essential   cleanliness  practices? 

(3)  Psychology  of  approach  in  cleanliness  teaching  of  school  en 
vironment 

(a)  The  teacher's  attitude 

1 '  The  teacher  who  realizes  that  she  is  teaching  LIFE — not 
subjects,  and  CHILDKEN — not  facts,  is  likely  to  deal  with 
her  pupils  sympathetically  and  effectively  so  that  they 
will  cultivate  and  realize  their  better  selves' \  The  spirit 
and  example  of  the  teacher  go  far  toward  interesting 
the  children  in  cleanliness  habits.  She  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  her  own  personal  habits,  her  appearance,  and  her 
attitude.  A  teacher  who  does  these  things  will  "teach 
by  contagion". 

(b)  Cleanliness  as  a  game 

The  cleanliness  teaching  in  these  grades  deals  with  the 
play  spirit.  Cleanliness  activities  and  interests  have  a 
real  place  in  the  lives  of  the  children — in  their  world 
where  fancy,  imagination  and  action  are  the  predominat- 
ing   factors. 

(4)  Environment  essential  to  cleanliness  of  the  home  and  school : 

(a)  It  will  be  necessary  to  arouse  an  interest  and  cooperation 
in  the  home  so  that  the  actual  practice  of  the  habits  will 
be  carried  over  into  the  home. 

(b)  Cleanliness  in  homes  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
life  of  the  community.  Create  in  the  children  an  under- 
standing of  the  desirability  of  clean,  neat,  sanitary,  and 
attractive  homes. 
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(c)  Help  the  children  to  realize  that  there  have  been  improve- 
ments in  sanitation,  and  many  advances  in  public  health, 
so  that  home  conditions  will  necessarily  need  to  change 
along  with  other  conditions  in  the  community,  the  school 
and  in  social  customs.  However,  do  not  create  a  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  children  with  their  parents. 

(d)  Emphasize  the  spirit  of  comradeship  and  understanding 
between  the  teacher  and  children.  Cooperation  is  neces- 
sary in  the  development  of  desirable  cleanliness  habits. 

(e)  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  home  and  school  cooperation. 
Many  of  the  cleanliness  habits  will  have  to  be  established 
in  the  home  and  be  carried  over  into  the  school.  Likewise 
many  of  the  habits  will  be  established  in  the  school  and 
be  carried  over  into  the  home.  It  would  be  futile  to  have 
the  school  advance  beyond  the  understanding  and  interest 
of  the  home,  if  permanent  habits  are  the  goal  of  the 
cleanlines  program. 

(f)  The  teacher  is  a  constant  example  to  the  children  and 
should  practice  the  cleanliness  habits  with  them. 

(g)  The  janitor  must  be  included  in  the  cleanliness  program. 

(5)  The  community: 

(a)  There  should  be  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  water  supply 
for  the  school  and  for  the  home. 

(b)  The  conditions  in  the  community  (milk  supply,  food  supply, 
restaurants,  markets,  etc.)  should  be  sanitary  and  meet 
the  requirements  which  the  children  are  studying  in  their 
texts. 

(c)  Citizens  of  the  community  should  know  the  cleanliness  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  their  schools  and  should  aim  to  make 
them  reach  the  highest  possible  standards. 

(6)  Habits  to  be  developed  and  reenforced  in  regard  to  cleanliness 
in  the  school  environment 

(a)  Eat  at  regular  times,  in  clean,  neat  surroundings  and  in  an 
acceptable    way 

(b)  Help  to  keep  school,  playground,  and  home  premises  neat  and  clean 

(c)  Keep   school   desk   and   surrounding   floor   clean 

(d)  Keep    school    belongings    clean    and    neat 

(e)  Leave    washbowl   clean   and    neat   for   the   next   person 

(f )  Put  used  towels  in  the  waste  paper  basket 

(g)  Clean  shoes  before  entering  home  or  school 

(h)  Make  proper  and  sanitary  use  of  toilets  ;  flush  them  after  using ; 
do   not  mark  or  mar   walls 

(7)  Suggested  procedure  to  develop  cleanliness  habits  in  the  school 
environment 

(a)  See  that  school  lunch  is  served  in  clean,  attractive  surroundings 
and   in   the   proper   way 

(b)  Have  materials  passed  and  collected  in  neat,  orderly  way  ;  have  them 
put  away  neatly 

(c)  See  that  desks  and  floor  are  clean  and  neat  during  the  day  and 
before   leaving   at    night 

(d)  Show  children  how  to  leave  the  washbowl  clean  for  the  next  per- 
son. Sea  that  used  towels  are  put  in  basket. 

(e)  Have  some  child  act  as  monitor  to  see  that  washroom  is  left  clean 
and  neat  after  recess 

(f)  If  necessary,  have  someone  responsible  for  giving  out  the  towels 
and  soap.  Stimulate  the  children  to  use  facilities  in  proper  way. 
Leave  them  as  clean  as  they  would  those  in  the  best  of  homes. 
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(g)  Get  children  to  help  make  the  washrooms  attractive ;  use  the  bright 
colored  posters  which  illustrate  cleanliness  habits  to  brighten  up 
the   rooms 

(h)  Have  children  help  to  see  that  schoolrooms  and  building  and 
grounds  are  kept  as  clean  and  neat  as  possible.  Develop  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

( i )  Have  special  monitors  appointed  who  will  see  to  passing  waste 
paper  basket  at  opportune  times  during  the  day 

(j)  Have  monitors  who  will  be  responsible  for  putting  away  material 
in  its  pi-oper  place  and  in  a  neat,  orderly  way 

(k)  If  adequate  handwashing  facilities  are  not  available  in  your  school, 
see  what  interest  can  be  aroused  among  the  parents  to  improve  these 
facilities.  Tell  them  the  actual  conditions  and  how  you  want  to 
improve  them.    Ask  for  their  interest,    cooperation,    and   help 

( 1 )  Stimulate  interest  in  the  cleanliness  conditions  of  your  school 
among  your  "ALLIES" — the  mothers  and  fathers,  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  the  other  clubs  and  organizations  of  your 
community. 

(m)  Get  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  your  janitor  in  keeping  the 
school    building   clean 

(8)  Knowledge   to   be    gained   about    cleanliness   habits   of    school 
environment 

(a)  Know  that  food  should  be  eaten  regularly,  in  clean,  neat  surround- 
ings, and  in  an  acceptable  way 

(b)  Know  that  school  and  home  surroundings  should  be  kept  clean 
and  sanitary 

(c)  Know  that   school  equipment  should  be  kept  clean  and   neat 

(d)  Know  that  one  should  leave  the  washbowl  clean  and  neat  for  the 
next  person 

(e)  Know  that  soap  and  paper  towels  should  be  used  correctly  and 
not    wasted 

(f)  Know  that  used  towels  should  be  placed   in  the  wastepaper  basket 

(g)  Know  that  shoes  should  be  cleaned  before  entering  school  or  home 

(9)  Attitudes    to   be    attained   about    cleanliness   habits    in    school 
environment 

(a)  Enjoy  eating  in  clean,  neat  surroundings ;  dislike  eating  in  dirty 
ones 

(b)  Prefer  to  work  in  clean,  neat  surroundings  at  school  and  at  home; 
dislike   a  dirty,    untidy   desk   and   floor 

(c)  Like  to  use  a  washbowl  that  is  clean  and  neat ;  dislike  using  one 
that  is  not ;  like  to  leave  the  washbowl  clean  for  the  next  person 

(d)  Prefer  to  wash  under  running  water,  if  possible 

(e)  Like  to  see  that  used  towels  are  put  in  wastepaper  basket ;  help 
to  keep  washroom  neat  and  attractive 

(f)  Prefer  to  clean  shoes  before  entering  school  or  home 

h.  The  school  luncheon 

The  materials,  dishes,  napkins  and  equipment  for  the  school  lunch- 
eon should  be  models  of  cleanliness,  good  taste  and  refinement. 
They  need  not  be  expensive.  In  fact,  much  of  the  entire  day 's  health 
program  may  at  times  be  built  around  the  noonday  luncheon  with- 
out undue  emphasis  upon  the  food  itself. 

i.  Equipment 

Judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  play- 
ground equipment.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  looking  after  this 
equipment.  See  general  suggestions  and  Health  through  Physical 
Education  in  this  course  of  study  under  the  topic  Playground  Equip- 
ment. 

j.  Cooperation 

Secure  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  community  for  the 
health  service. 
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Health  Knowledge  Instruction 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the  health  edu- 
cation program  should  be  spent  on  developing  and  reenforcing  the 
five  key  health  habits,  together  with  the  simple  knowledge  of  facts 
in  regard  to  these  habits  and  the  attitudes  to  be  attained  relating  to 
them. 

a.  Health  habit  inspection 

In  checking  up  the  health  habits  the  daily  inspection  must  play  an 
important  part.  This  will  include  inspection  for  clean  hands,  clean 
nails,  clean  faces,  clean  noses,  clean  handkerchiefs,  clean  clothes 
and  reports  concerning  the  personal  baths  and  habits.  The  carrying 
out  of  this  inspection  depends  upon  the  originality  and  initiative  of 
the  teacher.  It  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  hand 
over  to  the  children  all  the  responsibility  of  which  they  are  capable 
in  cooperating  with  the  teacher  in  securing  clean  companions. 
By  the  close  of  the  school  year  children  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  practice  of  many  of  the  habits  listed  under  the  various 
divisions  for  these  grades. 

Our  Health  Habits,  Books  One,  Two,  and  Three,  together  with  the 
Manual,  give  numerous  devices  for  checking  the  health  habits  that 
will  motivate  them.  They  require  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  mo- 
tivations. A  part  of  the  motivation  comes  from  the  desire  to  become 
big  and  strong  and  a  part  from  environmental  influences.  Conse- 
quently, the  teacher  should  be  alert  to  all  the  dominating  drives 
that  may  be  utilized  in  influencing  the  health  attitudes  and  habits 
of  the  child.  She  may  conduct  inspections,  use  daily  check-ups, 
promote  health  habit  contests  and  put  into  practice  any  other 
devices  that  give  encouragement  to  the  child  in  the  performance 
of  desired  activities. 
(1)   Rules  of  the  game  when  checking  and  developing  health  habits: 

(a)  A   full   bath   more  than   once  a  week 

(b)  Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once  every  day 

(c)  Sleeping  long  hours  with  windows  open 

(d)  Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible  but  no  coffee  or  tea 

(e)  Eating   some   vegetables   or   fruit   every   day 

(f)  Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a  day 

(g)  Playing  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors 
(h)   A    bowel    movement    every   morning 

b.  Five  Key  Health  Habits  that  should  be  stressed  are:  Personal 
care,  nutrition,  rest  and  sleep,  care  of  eyes,  ears  and  teeth;  health 
of  home  and  school. 

(1)   Personal  care 

(a)  Habits   to   be   developed 

Hands,  face,  neck,  ears,  and  nails:  Wash  face,  neck,  and 
ears  with  warm  water  and  soap  at  least  once  each  day; 
wash  hands  and  face  before  meals;  wash  hands  after  go- 
ing to  the  toilet;  use  own  towel  and  washcloth;  keep 
nails  clean;  bathe  whole  body  at  least  once  each  week  and 
care  for  toenails 
Elimination  of  waste:  Attending  the  toilet  at  regular 
times,  at  least  once  daily  and  by  attending  to  the  needs 
for  defecation  and  urination  promptly;  make  proper  use 
of  toilet;  wash  hands  after  using  the  toilet 
Hair:  Brush  own  hair  daily;  use  own  comb  and  brush; 
wash  hair  at  least  once  every  two  weeks 
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Teeth  and  mouth :    Use  own  toothbrush ;  brush  teeth  after 
each  meal  and  before  bedtime;    rinse  mouth  after  brush- 
ing teeth;  refrain  from  putting  fingers  in  mouth 
Nose :     Carry    clean    handkerchief ;    wipe    and    blow    nose ' 
gently  when  necessary;  cover  mouth  and  nose  when  cough- 
ing and  sneezing 

Clothing:  Keep  clothing  as  clean  as  possible;  wipe  shoes 
before  entering  home  or  schoolroom ;  wear  appropriate 
wraps  out-of-doors;  neatly  care  for  clothes  before  going 
to  bed  and  nightclothes  on  arising 

(b)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired 

The  meaning  and  value  of  cleanliness  and  neatness;  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  children  should  give  attention 
as  to  hands,  face,  neck,  ears;  the  exact  procedure  in  wash- 
ing various  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  bathing,  brushing  the 
teeth,  and  caring  for  the  hair  and  nails  and  the  after 
care  of  utensils  used;  a  daily  and  weekly  schedule  for 
carrying  out  the  desirable  cleanliness  practices;  the  need 
for  at  least  one  bowel  movement  daily. 

(c)  Attitudes   to   be   attained 

Prefer  to  be  clean  and  well-groomed  at  mealtimes,  at 
school,  and  on  other  appropriate  occasions;  enjoy  having 
hair  neatly  combed  and  clean;  enjoy  the  feeling  of  clean 
teeth;  enjoy  carrying  a  clean  handkerchief;  take  pride  in 
having  clean  clothes  and  keeping  shoes  clean;  attend  to 
needs  for  elimination  in  matter-of-fact  way. 

(2)  Nutrition 

(a)  Habits  to  be  developed 

Eating  proper  foods:  Drink  some  milk  each  day;  eat 
some  fruit  and  vegetables  other  than  potatoes  each  day; 
eat  a  whole-grain  cereal  every  morning  for  breakfast; 
drink  four  to  six  glasses  of  water;  use  an  individual 
drinking  glass  or  cup;  eat  and  drink  slowly,  chewing  the 
food  thoroughly;  eat  meals  at  regular  hours;  do  not 
handle  another  person's  food. 

Inhibiting  certain  habits:  Do  not  use  tea,  coffee  or  alco- 
hol; refrain  from  eating  candies  or  other  sweets  between 
meals;  do  not  go  without  meals,  especially  breakfast; 
do  not  wash  food  down  by  drinking  water. 

(b)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired 

Understand  the  various  kinds  of  foods  that  help  children 
to  grow;  reasons  for  avoiding  practices  mentioned  above; 
understand  that  weighing  and  measuring  are  significant 
in  telling  whether  or  not  we  are  growing. 

(c)  Attitudes  to  be  attained 

Enjoy  eating  all  of  the  essential  foods;  enjoy  eating  them 
in  clean  surroundings. 

(3)  Eest  and  sleep 

(a)  Habits  to  be  developed 

Eest  through  frequent  change  of  work  and  play;  frequent 
rests  when  playing  various  games;  rest  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  after  eating;  sleep  at  least  eleven  and  one-half 
hours  each  night,  with  windows  open;  go  to  bed  early; 
air  bedding  every  day  and  let  sunshine  into  room. 
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(b)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired 

Why  change  in  various  types  of  activities  helps  children 
to  grow;  understand  why  sleep  is  essential;  how  many 
hours  (11-12  hours)  a  child  of  this  age  is  expected  to 
sleep;  why  it  is  important  to  sleep  with  windows  open; 
that  the  bedding  should  be  well  aired. 

(c)  Attitudes  to  be  attained 

Enjoy  sleeping  with  windows  open;  willing  to  go  to  bed 
early;   willing  to  sleep  in  the  dark. 

(4)  Care  of  eyes,  ears  and  teeth 

(a)  Habits  to  be  developed 

Eyes:  Eead  very  little  by  artificial  light;  hold  book  in 
correct  position;  refrain  from  rubbing  eyes  and  keep 
various  articles  and  sharp  instruments  away  from  the  eyes. 
Ears :  Wash  the  ears  carefully,  refrain  from  putting  any- 
thing into  the  ears;  refrain  from  striking  another  person's 
ears  or  shouting  into  them;  blow  the  nose  gently. 

(b)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired 

Eyes:  How  to  choose  a  place  to  sit  when  reading  and  how 
to  arrange  the  light;  that  one  should  not  rub  the  eyes 
and  put  foreign  articles  in  them;  the  correct  procedure 
in  bathing  the  eyes. 

Ears:  Procedure  in  caring  for  the  ears;  that  nothing 
should  be  put  into  the  ears. 

(c)  Attitudes  to  be  attained 

Appreciate  the  value  of  good  eyesight  and  good  hearing. 

(5)  Health  of  home  and  school 

(a)  Habits  to  be  developed 

Cleanliness :  Help  to  keep  the  floor  clean  and  desk  neat 
and  orderly;  use  door  mat  and  remove  rubbers  or  mud  from 
shoes  before  entering  the  building;  use  wastebasket  and 
rubbish  barrel  to  keep  corridors,  toilet  and  playground 
free  from  litter. 

Prevention  of  disease:  Shut  screen  doors  after  one,  during 
fly  and  mosquito  season;  dispose  of  garbage  and  refuse 
in  proper  manner;  use  drinking  fountain  properly;  refrain 
from  using  common  drinking  cup,  towel,  and  washcloth. 

(b)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired 

Procedure  involved  in  keeping  surroundings  clean  and  or- 
derly ;  how  to  use  drinking  fountain  and  toilet  facilities 
properly ;  value  of  cleanliness  in  preventing  disease ;  that 
one  may  be  protected  against  diphtheria  and  smallpox. 

(c)  Attitude  to  be  attained 

Willing  to  cooperate  in  keeping  home  and  school  premises 
clean. 
c.  Suggestions  for  using  the  Health  Habit  Keaders  and  the  Manual 

GKADE  ONE— BOOK  ONE,  WITH  MANUAL 

Topic — Cleanliness 

Time — September  and  October 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  One,  pages  11-29 

Since  the  child  is  just  beginning  to  read,   his  work  in  the   early 

months  of  the  first  year  must  be  somewhat  different  from  what 

it  would  be  if  he  could  depend  upon  himself.    The  vocabulary  in 

the  beginning  lessons  is  very  simple  and  well  within  the  experience 
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and  comprehension  of  the  child.  There  is  much  repetition  of  phrases 
and  clauses  to  assist  in  memorization.  The  language  is  particularly 
fascinating  to  the  child.  He  will  have  little  difficulty  in  master- 
ing it. 

In  the  beginning  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  read  the  stories, 
directions,  and  rhymes  to  the  child.  She  should  encourage  him  to 
follow  her  in  his  own  book  as  far  as  possible.  The  blackboard 
may  be  used  liberally  in  vocabulary  and  phrase  drills.  Bit  by  bit 
the  child  will  pick  up  the  swing  of  these  beginning  lessons  and 
will  soon  be  able  to  read  them  with  surprising  ease.  Where  it 
is  preferred  the  work  in  Book  One  may  be  delayed  until  the  child 
has  learned  the  beginnings  of  reading.  However,  very  good  results 
may  be  obtained  by  reaching  Book  One  early  in  the  year  because 
of  its  simplified  vocabulary  and  peculiarly  adapted  phraseology. 
The  beautiful  illustrations  in  the  book  do  much  to  help  carry  the 
child  along. 

While  the  child  is  learning  to  read  and  cannot  reap  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  book,  it  is  well  to  use  much  dramatization,  story-telling, 
drawing,  and  related  activity.  These  give  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression such  as  the  child  craves.  His  appetite  for  activity  serves 
as  a  carrier  for  learnings.  The  stories  of  Tiny  White  Kitten  and 
Dick's  Walk  are  easily  dramatized.  The  little  rhymes  Clean  Hands 
and  The  Little  Clock  may  be  committed  to  memory.  Things  That 
Help  Keep  Little  Boy  Clean,  This  Is  the  Way,  and  the  other  les- 
sons include  various  things  for  the  child  to  do. 

Cleanliness  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  health 
education.  It  is  one  of  the  most  natural  with  which  to  begin 
health  instruction.  The  social  importance  of  cleanliness  is  obvious 
because  it  is  human  nature  to  judge  a  person  by  his  outward  ap- 
pearance. Furthermore,  the  hygienic  values  of  keeping  the  pores 
of  the  skin  open  through  frequent  bathing  are  universally  recognized. 
Among  the  habits  of  cleanliness  which  should  be  stressed  during 
the  first  year  of  school  are: 

(1)  To  wash  the  hands   and   face  before  eating 

(2)  To  keep  the  fingernails  well  cleaned   and  trimmed 

(3)  To  carry  a   clean   handkerchief 

(4)  To  keep  the  hair  neatly  combed 

(5)  To    brush    the    teeth    at    least    twice    daily,    before    breakfast    and    before 
going  to  bed 

(6)  To  take  a  bath  regularly 

Topic — Care  of  the  mouth 
Time — November 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  BOOK  ONE,  pages  30-42 
The  work  for  November  should  proceed  much  as  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year.  The  rhyme,  Little  Ned,  may  be  committed 
to  memory.  The  stories,  Jane  and  Father,  and  Peter's  Dream, 
lend  themselves  to  story-telling  and  dramatization.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  have  a  toothbrush  drill  or  demonstration  that  each  child 
may  learn  how  to  brush  his  teeth  properly.  A  daily  check-up  of 
teeth-brushing  habits  will  tend  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
activity.  The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  brush  his  teeth  twice 
a  day,  before  breakfast  and  at  night  before  going  to  bed.  He 
should  clearly  see  the  relation  between  the  drinking  of  milk  and 
good  strong  teeth. 
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Topic — Foods 

Time — December  and  January 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  One,  pages  43-76  and  110-118 
Pages  110-118  are  suggested  here  to  correlate  with  the  Christmas 
season.  They  contain  the  stories,  A  Visit  to  Santa  Claus  and  Christ- 
mas Morning,  with  activity  exercises  taken  from  the  stories. 

(1)  It  is  by  means  of  food  that  he  grows  in  weight  and  height.  His  bones 
and  muscles  increase  in  size  and  bodily  tissues  must  be  built. 

(2)  It  is  by  means  of  food  that  life  is  preserved.  Every  little  exercise  con- 
sumes the  cells  of  the  body  but  they  are  renewed  by  means  of  food. 
Food   repairs  the  bodily  machine. 

(3)  Food  gives  the  child  strength  and  energy  and  keeps  him  warm. 

(4)  Certain  kinds  of  food  tend  to  keep  the  child  well.  There  are  cleansing 
and  regulating  foods  that  help  to  carry  away  the  wastes  of  the  body. 

Among  the  topics  that  should  receive  particular  attention  in  the 
study  of  foods  are : 

(1)  What  to   eat   for  breakfast 

(2)  What   to   eat   for    lunch 

(3)  What  to  eat  for  dinner    (supper) 

(4)  The  foods  that  make  one  grow 

(5)  The  dangers  of  eating   candy  and  too  many  sweets 

(6)  The   harmful  effects  of  coffee  and  tea 

The  content  in  the  text  consists  of  several  interesting  stories  and  a 
wide  variety  of  activities.  A  daily  check-up  of  drinking  milk  at 
meals,  of  eating  proper  breakfasts,  etc.,  will  give  encouragement 
to  the  child  in  observing  the  rules  of  health  that  pertain  to  food. 
There  should  be  much  discussion  of  the  relation  of  food  to  growth 
as  every  child  is  desirous  of  becoming  big  and  strong. 

Topic — Fresh  air  and  exercise 

Time — February 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  One,  pages  77-95 

The  value  of  play  to  the  child  is  seldom  realized  by  an  adult.    It  is 

during  play  that  he  develops  much  of  his  strength,  that  his  heart 

and    lungs    expand    to    proper    proportions.     Mere    growth    without 

strength  is  insufficient.    Flabby  muscles  and  weak  cells  have  little 

resistance  to  disease.    It  is  when  the  cells  are  full  of  energy  that 

there  is  the  greatest  resistance  to   disease.    Play   in   the   sunlight 

is  a  preventative  to  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  or  rickets. 

Topic — Sleep  and  rest 

Time — March 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  One,  pages  96-109 

Every  child  should  be  encouraged  to  secure  plenty  of  sleep  and  rest; 

the    average    first    grade    child    should    have    about    twelve    hours. 

It  is  during  sleep  that  much  of  the  bodily  repair  and  growth  takes 

place.    Sleep  replaces  and  restores  the  cells  and  tissues  worn  away 

during   the    day.     It    gives    the    brain,    nervous   system,    and   heart 

new  vigor  and  energy. 

The  text  gives  particular  attention  to  going  to  bed.    Getting  ready 

for  bed  includes  more  than  merely  undressing.  The  child  should  be 

encouraged   to   do   all   the   things   mentioned.    The  rhyme   Morning 

Prayer  is  expressive  of  the  feeling  one  has  following  a  good  night's 

rest.  This  poem  should  be  committed  to  memory.  The  rhyme  Little 

Fred,  is  also  very  beautiful  in  thought  and  words.    The  one  long 

story  in  this  unit  is  Bedtime,  with  activity  lessons,  Draw,  and  You 

May  Play  the  Story  about  Jack's  Bedtime. 
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Topic — Summarization  of  the  work  of  the  year 
Time — April  or  April  and  May 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  One,  pages  119-141 
It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  unify  all  of  the  health  work  of  the 
year.  Consequently,  this  unit  opens  with  A  Remember  Book  in  which 
June  writes  the  things  she  should  remember  to  keep  herself  happy 
and  well.  Just  as  June  attempts  to  remember  the  things  she  should 
do,  so  should  every  child  in  the  school  during  the  closing  days 
firmly  fix  the  beginning  lessons  in  health.  Each  child  may  make  a 
Remember  Book  of  his  own.  He  may  write  down  the  things  he  should 
do  and  may  use  pictures  from  magazines  to  supplement  his  writing. 
His  list  should  be  full  enough  to  include  all  of  the  rules  found  on 
page  141. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  child  be  happy  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  school  year  with  reference  to  his  health  work.  His 
enthusiasm  must  be  strong  so  as  to  carry  over  his  vacation  period. 
He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  vacation  is  the  time  when  he  may 
really  live  and  do  the  things  that  will  make  him  big  and  strong. 
Unless  instilled  with  this  enthusiasm  he  may  completely  disregard 
much  that  he  has  learned  during  the  year. 

GEADE  TWO— BOOK  TWO,  WITH  MANUAL 

Suggestions  showing  how  to  use  Health  Habit  Header  Two  and 
Manual 

The  child  should  have  little  difficulty  in  reading  MY  HEALTH 
HABITS,  Book  Two.  The  vocabulary  and  content  have  been  care- 
fully adjusted  to  his  ability  and  experience.  Since  he  is  able  to 
read,  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  thought-getting  activities.  The 
subject  matter  is  interesting  and  should  stimulate  him  in  the  ob- 
servance of  proper  rules  of  health.  The  primary  object  throughout 
the  book  is  to  arouse  an  impelling  desire  for  good  health  that  will 
lead  to  the  performance  of  desirable  health  habits.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  health  habits  in  themselves  lack  attractive- 
ness. They  require  both  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  motivation.  The 
teacher  may  conduct  inspections,  use  daily  check-ups,  promote 
health  habit  contests,  and  put  into  practice  any  other  devices  that 
give  encouragement  to  the  child  in  the  performance  of  desired 
activities. 

Topic — Cleanliness 

Time — September  and  October 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  Two,  pages  11-53 

Cleanliness   as   a   topic   should   be   readily   received   by   the   second 

grade    child.     Several    habits    from    the    first    grade    should    carry 

over  as  a  part  of  his  initial  equipment  for  second  grade  work.    It 

may  be  well  to  begin  the  work  of  the  year  with  an  inventory  check 

to   discover   how   many   of   the   habits   which   constituted   the    first 

year's  work  are  being  observed.    For  convenience,  these  habits  are 

repeated  here: 

(1)  To  wash  hands   and  face  before  eating 

(2)  To    keep    the    fingernails    well    cleaned    and    trimmed 

(3)  To   carry   a   clean   handkerchief 

(4)  To  keep  the  hair  neatly  combed 

(5)  To    brush    the    teeth    at    least    twice    daily,    before    breakfast    and    before 
going  to  bed 

(6)  To  take   a  bath   regularly 

The  inventory  check  of  observance  of  these  rules  will  give  the 
teacher  an  idea  of  where  to  start.  If  she  finds  nearly  every  child 
observing   the   rules   she   may   at   once   concentrate   upon   the   new 
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habits  to  be  formed.  If  she  finds  nearly  every  child  neglectful,  care- 
less, or  indifferent,  her  first  duty  is  to  stimulate  observance  of  the 
original  rules.  The  additional  rules  that  should  be  employed  dur- 
ing the  year  are: 

(1)  To   keep   the   toothbrush   clean 

(2)  To  drink  milk  three  times  a  day  to  build  strong  teeth 

(3)  To  go  to  the  dentist  twice   a  year 

(4)  To  chew  food  well  for  the  good  of  the  teeth 

(5)  To  cover  nose  and   mouth   when   coughing   or   sneezing 

(6)  To  keep  pencils  away  from  the  mouth 

All  of  these  rules  are  contained  in  the  stories  and  rhymes  within 
the  unit.  There  should  be  much  demonstration  work  as  called  for 
on  page  24,  under  Show  How  You  Bo  These  Things. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  thought-getting  ability 
of  the  child  which  is  called  into  play  in  the  Answer  These  Ques- 
tions, and  Eight  or  Wrong  lessons.  Merely  to  read  the  book  me- 
chanically is  not  sufficient.  The  child  should  understand  what  he 
reads.  A  few  of  the  rhymes  should  be  memorized.  There  may  be 
much  story-telling,  both  oral  and  written. 

Topic — Food 

Time — November  and  December 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  Two,  pages  54-109 
It  is  doubtless  well  to  center  the  child's  study  of  foods  around  his 
desire  to  grow  and  become  strong.  The  unit  opens  with  the  little 
rhyme,  How  Children  Grow,  and  ends  with  the  story,  Weigh  Bay  at 
School,  which  utilizes  the  thought  of  growth  as  the  motivating 
background  for  interest  in  foods.  Children  should  be  weighed  once 
a  month  regularly  throughout  the  school  year.  They  should  show 
a  steady  increase  in  weight.  Charts  for  recording  may  be  made  or 
obtained  at  small  cost  from  various  health  agencies.  Children  will 
be  found  to  evince  strong  interest  in  the  weighing  activity.  They 
take  pride  in  reporting  their  progress  to  their  parents.  Thus  a 
simple  activity  becomes  a  powerful  stimulating  device  for  teach- 
ing foods  and  certain  other  phases  of  health  education. 
Since  so  much  of  the  value  of  the  lesson  on  food  comes  from  an 
intelligent  understanding,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  various  thought-getting  exercises.  These  follow  nearly  every 
story  in  some  form.  Lessons  may  be  supplemented  by  dramatization 
in  some  instances  or  by  oral  or  written  story-telling.  Little  food 
books  may  be  made  by  cutting  pictures  of  various  kinds  of  foods 
from  magazines  and  adding  the  appropriate  written  material.  At- 
tention should  be  given  not  alone  to  what  the  child  should  eat, 
but  also  to  what  he  should  not  eat. 

Topic — Eest 
Time — March 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  Two,  pages  152-178 
The  second  grade  child,  like  the  first  grade  child,  requires  many 
hours  of  sleep — approximately  twelve  hours.  He  is  quite  often  re- 
luctant to  go  to  bed  because  he  does  not  want  to  miss  the  evening 
activities  of  those  about  him.  The  school,  having  no  direct  control 
of  the  sleep  of  the  child,  is  limited  in  its  work  to  building  up  a 
sense  of  the  good  that  comes  from  a  long  and  restful  sleep.  As  in 
the  first  grade,  the  child  should  be  taught  that  it  is  largely  while 
he  sleeps  that  he  grows ;  that  he  must  have  fresh  air  when  he  sleeps 
to  help  repair  bodily  tissues  and  give  him  good  rich  blood;  that 
sleep  and  rest  renew  the  strength  and  energy  he  loses  during  the 
day. 
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This  unit  contains  a  number  of  beautiful  little  rhymes.  The  child 
may  be  encouraged  to  transform  some  of  these  into  prose  and  to 
evolve  the  lessons  taught.  The  Sleepy-Time  Story  tells  how  promptly 
Arabella  and  Araminta  left  their  play  and  went  to  bed  at  eight 
o'clock.  These  were  very  happy  children,  as  every  child  should  be. 
In  fixing  proper  habits  of  sleep  it  is  helpful  to  have  each  child 
report  daily  the  exact  time  he  went  to  bed  and  arose  the  preceding 
night  and  morning.  This  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  sleep,  to  stimulate  proper  practices, 
and  to  correct  improper  practices.  Rest  periods,  when  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  relax  for  a  few  minutes,  may  be  provided  at 
different  intervals  during  the  school  day. 

GRADE  THREE— BOOK  THREE,  WITH  MANUAL 

Suggestions  showing  how  to  use  Health  Habit  Reader,  Book  Three, 
with  Manual 

The  work  in  health  education  for  the  third  grade  consists  largely 
of  developing  greater  thoroughness  in  observance  of  the  habits 
attempted  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  With  greater  maturity 
and  greater  reading  ability  the  child  is  better  able  to  understand 
the  "why"  of  things.  It  is  possible  in  his  instruction  to  appeal 
to  reason  and  judgment  with  respect  to  his  personal  welfare.  This 
does  not  not  mean  that  his  work  should  be  formal.  Quite  to  the 
contrary.  It  means  that  he  should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  play 
in  his  daily  work  with  still  greater  enthusiasm.  Projects,  demonstra- 
tions, and  a  wide  variety  of  activities  provide  opportunities  for 
expression  which  make  a  lasting  impression.  The  stories  are  valu- 
able not  alone  for  their  health  lessons  but  for  their  broad  general 
information.  While  much  of  the  health  work  is  direct  in  nature 
there  is  little  attempt  to  moralize  health  practices. 

Topic — Cleanliness 
Time — September 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  Three,  pages  11-38 
A  child  in  the  third   grade  naturally  takes  considerable  pride  in 
his  personal  appearance.    He  has  reached  a  period  of  some  inde- 
pendence in  taking  care  of  himself.    He  relies  less  upon  mother's 
attention  and  frequently  resents  the  inference  that  he  is  not  able 
to   care   for  himself.     This   sense   of   pride   and   this  independence 
may  be  utilized  as  motivation.    More  attention  may  be  devoted  to 
clothing  in  this  grade  than  in  the  earlier   grades.    Care  must  be 
exercised,   however,   that   children   not   be   embarrassed   because   of 
poverty.    It   must  be  remembered   that  the  consideration   is   clean 
clothing  rather  than  quality  or  cost  of  clothing. 
Things  to  remember  summarize  the  work  of  the  unit 
Four  particular  items  stand  out: 

(1)  To  wash  the  face,  hands,  neck,  and  ears  every  night  before  going  to  bed 

(2)  To  take  a  cool  splash  or  wash  in  the  morning 

(3)  To  wash  the  hands  before  each  meal 

(4)  To  take  a  warm  bath  with  soap  and  brush  at  least  twice  each  week 

The  various  stories  are  followed  by  checking-up  exercises  entitled 
Bead  and  Answer  and  Some  Things  to  Tell.  These  test  the  thought- 
getting  ability  of  the  child.  They  determine  whether  or  not  the 
child  understands  what  he  reads.  Dramatization,  demonstration, 
and  story-telling  may  be  introduced  from  time  to  time. 
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Topics — Keeping  unclean  things  away  from  the  face 

Care  of  the  teeth        * 
Time — October 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  Three,  pages  39-70 
Keeping  unclean  things  away  from  the  face 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  child  to  put  his 
hands  to  the  face,  to  put  pens  and  pencils  to  the  mouth,  to  pick 
the  nose  and  ears,  etc.  These  acts  become  habitual  and  often  the 
child  does  not  realize  they  are  being  carried  on.  They  are  dis- 
continued with  difficulty.  Bad  habits  must  be  broken  up. 
Things  to  remember  include  the  following  rules: 

(1)  Keep  the  hands  away  from  the  nose  and  mouth 

(2)  Keep  pens,    pencils,  and  other  things  away  from  the  nose  and  mouth 

(3)  Cover  the  nose  and  mouth  when  coughing  or  sneezing 

(4)  Carry   a   clean    handkerchief   every   day 

Care  of  the  teeth 

The  child  in  the  preceding  grades  has  learned  much  about  the 
care  of  the  teeth.  By  this  time  he  should  be  brushing  his  teeth 
regularly  twice  a  day  and  should  be  taking  good  care  of  his  tooth- 
brush. The  work  here  gives  additional  information  and  rules  for 
the  care  of  the  teeth.    Things  to  Remember  include  the  following: 

(1)  Eat  the  right  kinds  of  food  to  keep  the  teeth  sound  and  strong 

(2)  Chew   tough   foods   to   exercise   the   jaws 

(3)  Chew  thoroughly  all  the  foods  eaten 

(4)  Brush  the  teeth  before  breakfast  and  at  bedtime 

(5)  Have  an   individual  toothbrush  and  keep  it  clean 

(6)  Visit   a   dentist   twice   each   year 

The  lessons  for  this  month  should  be  developed  much  as  in  the 
preceding  month.  The  exercises  Bead  and  Do  and  Bead  and  Answer 
bring  out  the  informational  side  of  the  lessons.  The  teacher  should 
devise  ways  and  means  of  securing  practice  in  the  observance  of 
the  various  rules  laid  down  in  Things  to  Bemember. 

Topic — Food 

Time — November  and  December 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  Three,  pages  71-129 

Weighing   and  measuring   of   pupils   should   be   a   regular   part   of 

school   procedure    in   the   third   grade    if   equipment   permits.     The 

child  is  naturally  alert  to  his  growing  possibilities.    He  wants  to  do 

all  within  his  power  to  show  progress  in  physical  development.    This 

desire  may  be  made  the  motivating  background  for  the  study  of 

food. 

The  list  of  Things  to  Bemember  for  this  unit  includes  the  following: 

(1)  Drink  a  glass  of  milk  with  every  meal 

(2)  Eat  at  least  two  kinds  of  vegetables  every  day 

(3)  Eat   some   fresh   or   cooked   fruit   every   day 

(4)  Eat  oatmeal  or  some  other  cereal  every  day 

(5)  Eat   candy,   cookies,   and   other  sweets   only   in   small   amounts   and   only 
after   meals 

(6)  Drink  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  every  day 

(7)  Do   not  drink  coffee   or  tea 

(8)  Eat  slowly  and  chew  food  well 

It  is  readily  seen  from  the  foregoing  list  that  the  third  grade  child 
is  expected  to  develop  an  idea  of  selection  of  the  right  kinds  of  food. 
While  his  desire  to  grow  will  doubtless  constitute  the  greatest 
motivation,  yet  his  work  may  be  stimulated  by  many  projects. 
Food  is  an  unusually  good  topic  for  poster  and  construction  work 
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since  many  magazines  are  liberally  illustrated.  Playtime  meals  may 
be  served  in  which  the  child  selects  proper  food  for  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper.  Campaigns  in  the  use  of  right  foods  may  be 
conducted  from  time  to  time. 

Topic — Kest 

Time — February 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  Three,  pages  156-175 

The   matter   of   securing   adequate   rest   for  the   child   is   one   over 

which  the  teacher  has  only  secondary  control.    She  may,  however, 

build  up  favorable  attitudes  by  teaching  the  relationship  between 

rest   and   growth,    and   by   utilizing   extraneous   motivation    devices 

such  as  contests,  campaigns,  etc.    The  third  grade  child  requires  at 

least   ten   hours   of   rest   and   undernourished   children   should   have 

even  more.    The  teacher  may  well  provide  short  relaxation  periods 

during  the  school  day. 

Things  to  Remember  emphasize  the  following  points: 

(1)  Go  to  bed  early 

(2)  Go  to  bed  at  regular  hours 

(3)  Wash  your  hands,  face,   neck   and  ears   at  bedtime 

(4)  Brush  your  teeth 

(5)  Take  off  all  day  clothing  and  put  on  clean  nightclothes 

(6)  Open  the  windows 

The  story  The  Little  Toad  Who  Wouldn't  Go  to  Sleep  is  especially 
attractive  and  interesting.  This  and  the  other  stories  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  story-telling  and  dramatization.  Thought-getting  exer- 
cises of  various  kinds  should  also  be  introduced.  The  child  may  be 
asked  to  write  or  tell  the  poems  in  prose.  He  should  learn  the 
different  Things  to  Eemember. 
d.  Specific  suggestions  that  may  be  used  as  samples  to  reenforce  habits 
already  developed 

After  such  habits  as  going  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock;  drinking  milk; 
eating  cereal  and  vegetables ;  taking  a  full  bath ;  good  sleeping 
habits;  brushing  the  teeth;  wearing  proper  clothing;  caring  for 
and  neatly  combing  the  hair  have  been  developed,  along  with  many 
others,  reenforce  these  habits.  The  following  illustrations  are  given 
to  show  how  others  may  be  developed. 
(1)   Grade  One 

(a)  Habits   to   be   reenforced:    The   habits    of   eating  cereals, 
whole  wheat  bread,  fruit,  and  vegetables  every  day 
Suggested   activities:    Learning   the  names   of   fruits   and 
vegetables  through  colored  pictures;  making  a  food  book- 
let to  take  home  to  mother;  drawing,  cutting  and  coloring 
pictures    of   fruits    and   vegetables;    modeling    fruits    and 
vegetables  of  clay ;   making  simple  food  posters ;    making 
A,  B,  C  booklet  on  foods;   memorizing  for  language: 
''The  proper  foods  for  me  to  eat  are  simple  ones  and  clean. 
A  quart  of  milk  each  day  I  need  and  vegetables  green. 
The  time  to  eat  is  during  meals  and  never  in  between. ' ' 
Suggested    procedure:    Discuss    healthful    foods;    tell    the 
story  How  Peter  Babbit  Learned  to  Eat   Vegetables;  tell 
the  story  of  The  Little  Rabbit  Who  Would  Not  Eat;  dis- 
courage  eating  between   meals;    emphasize   the   eating  of 
candy   after  a  meal   rather   than  between  meals;    base   a 
blackboard  reading  lesson  on  foods. 

Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Development  of  the  habit  of 
eating  healthful  foods.  Indirect — Willingness  to  eat  the 
body-building  foods. 
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(b)  Habit  to  be  reenforced:  Habit  of  washing  one's  face,  neck 
and  ears  every  day 

Suggested  activities:  Showing  one's  face,  neck,  and  ears 
for  frequent  inspection  during  the  week;  drawing  pictures 
of  children  washing  themselves,  bringing  pictures  for  a 
health  book ;  singing,  l '  This  is  the  way  we  wash  our  ears ' ', 
etc.  Singing  to  tune,  "Row,  Eow,  Eow  Your  Boat" 

"Clean,  clean,  clean,  and  neat 

Every  child  should  be 

Combed  and  washed  and  dressed  and  sweet 

Mother  loves  to  see 

Father  loves  to  see 

Teacher  loves  to  see. ' ' 
Suggested  procedure :  Inspect  casually  as  children  pass  into 
the  room.  Emphasize  the  use  of  warm  water,  soap,  wash- 
cloth and  clean  towel ;  print  poster,  Washing 's  Fun  If  It 's 
Well  Done;  Write  underneath  the  names  of  those  who 
have  washed  well  for  a  week;  tell  the  story  of  the  Pig 
Brother. 

Desirable  outcomes:   Direct — Development  of  the  habit  of 
washing   one's   own   face,   neck  and  ears   well.   Indirect — 
Satisfaction   in   personal   appearance. 
(2)   Grade  Two 

(a)  Habit  to  be  reenforced:  The  habit  of  good  sleeping  habits. 
Suggested  activities:  Singing  lullabies  —  Slumber  Boat, 
The  Land  of  Nod,  The  Moon  Boat,  and  others;  making  a 
sleep  poster  of  magazine  pictures;  printing  on  a  poster 
rhymes  or  original  ones 

"Windows   open,   yes,    I   see 
Fresh    Air    Fairies    fanning   me." 

Learning  the  following  rhyme 

"To  keep  my  body  at  its  best,  eleven  hours  I  must  rest; 

At  eight  to  bed,  and  up  at  seven,  will  surely  count  to  eleven." 

Suggested  procedure:  Discuss  what  sleep  does  for  the  body 
— promotes  growth,  rests  the  body,  builds  it  up;  discuss 
how  one  should  sleep — m  a  quiet  place  if  possible,  in  a 
dark  room  with  open  windows,  with  the  body  well  covered, 
with  the  body  relaxed  and  stretched  out,  with  all  clothing 
worn  during  the  day  removed;  emphasize  the  need  of 
sleeping  eleven  hours  every  night;  measure  and  weigh  the 
children  regularly,  with  the  help  of  the  school  nurse ;  keep 
records  of  each  child's  weight  and  height  to  stimulate  his 
interest  in  what  eleven  hours '  sleep  will  do  for  him ;  teach 
Stevenson's  Bed  in  Summer  in  the  language  period. 
Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Development  of  good  sleeping 
habits.  Indirect — Interest  in  the  growth  of  the  body. 

(b)  Habit  to  be  reenforced:  The  habit  of  brushing  the  teeth. 
Suggested  procedure:  Demonstrate  brushing  the  teeth  in  a 
tooth  brush  drill — brush  the  outside  surface,  brush  the 
inside  surface,  brush  the  tops  or  grinding  surface,  rinse 
the  mouth;  compose  original  rhymes  about  teeth  for  the 
health  book;   write  in  the  health  book 

"Up  and  down  and  round  and  round 

I  brush  my  teeth  to  keep  them  sound  and  clean  and  white 

I  brush  them  morning,  noon  and  night." 
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Suggested  activities:  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  teeth — 
for  chewing  food,  as  an  aid  to  good  health,  as  an  aid  in 
talking;  discuss  the  times  when  the  teeth  should  be 
brushed — after  each  meal  if  possible  and  on  rising  in  the 
morning ;  teach  the  following  rhyme,  the  tooth  brush  drill : 
' '  First  across  we  '11  brush  them  well,  then  up  and  down 

we  go 
Then  open  wide  the  mouth,  you  see  and  do  just  as 

before. 
So  carefully  we'll  rinse  them,  too, 
You'll   see   a   healthy   sight,    our   teeth   so   clean   and 
white. ' ' 
Desirable  outcomes:   Direct — Development  of  the  habit  of 
brushing  the  teeth  properly.  Indirect — Interest  in  having 
clean  teeth. 
(3)   Grade  Three 

(a)  Habit    to    be    reenforced:    The    habit    of   wearing    proper 
clothing 

Suggested  activities:  Drawing  for  the  health  booklet  a 
picture  illustrating  Our  Winter  Clothes;  Illustrating  a 
rainy  day  in  a  drawing  lesson ;  Writing  in  a  health  booklet : 

"Muddy  shoes  and  dirty  clothes, 
That's  the  way  a  rowdy  goes  ; 
Buttons  off  and  shoes  untied, 
Haven't  you  a  bit  of  pride? 
Mother  can  give  you  clean  clothes, 
But  only  you  can  keep  them  so." 

Suggested  procedure:  Discuss  the  necessity  for  the  follow- 
ing —  changing  underclothing  after  a  bath,  changing 
clothing  when  it  is  damp  or  wet,  hanging  up  clothing  to 
air  at  night;  discuss  helping  mother  to  keep  clothing  clean 
and  in  repair;  discuss  wearing  clothing  suited  to  the 
weather,  such  as  rubbers,  overcoats,  etc. 
Desirable  outcomes :  Direct  —  Development  of  habit  of 
wearing  proper  clothing.  Indirect — Satisfaction  of  having 
a  good  personal  appearance;  pride  in  keeping  one's 
clothing  clean  and  appreciation  of  the  need  for  suitable 
clothing. 

(b)  Habit  to  be  developed:  The  habit  of  earing  for  and  neatly 
arranging  the  hair. 

Suggested  activities :  Discuss  the  way  one 's  hair  should  be 
washed,  rinsed,  and  thoroughly  dried  before  going  out-of- 
doors  in  cold  weather;  collect  pictures  for  a  chart. 
Suggested  procedure:  Talk  about  ways  to  keep  the  hair 
healthy ;  explain  how  the  hair  is  formed ;  show  how  brush- 
ing the  hair  cleans  it;  tell  how  brushing  the  hair  causes 
the  blood  to  circulate  in  the  blood  vessels  in  the  scalp. 
Desirable  outcomes :  Direct — Knowledge  of  the  reasons  for 
taking  care  of  the  hair;  habit  of  caring  for  the  hair. 

Health  Through  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  is  education  by  means  of  physical  activities.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  big-muscle  activities  which  have  a  special  hygiene 
value  during  the  period  of  growth  and  development  because  of  their 
stimulative  influence  upon  the  vital  organs  and  systems  governing 
circulation,  respiration,  nutrition  and  elimination.  Physical  Education 
activities  are  one  of  the  chief  means  of  developing  motor  control  and 
of  training  the  emotional  and  social  adjustments  of  the  child.  Physical 
education  activities  mean  fine  health  and  character. 
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a.  Activities 

The  physical  education  activities  of  the  first  three  grades  should 
include  the  following  and  for  the  reasons  given : 

(1)  Hunting  games 

(a)  To  provide  activity  for  organic  development 

(b)  To  develop  general  body  control  through  practice  in  games 
which  require  running,  quick  dodging,  stopping,  starting 
and  the  like 

(c)  To  satisfy  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  the  hunt  and  chase 

(d)  To  develop  wholesome  character  traits  by  coaching  pupils 
in  proper  social  responses  occurring  in  game  situations 

(2)  Ehythm  activities 

(a)  To  satisfy  the  craving  for  participation  in  rhythm 

(b)  To  develop  poise  and  lightness  of  step 

(c)  To  develop  ability  for  rhythm  response 

(3)  Story  plays 

(a)  To  satisfy  the  craving  for  dramatic  activities  characteris- 
tic of  the  age 

(b)  To  develop  organic  vigor  or  endurance 

(c)  To  aid  in  the  development  of  good  posture  habits 

(4)  Mimetics 

Mimetics  are  very  similar  to  story  plays  and  are  imitative 
movements  of  well-known  activities  without  the  usual  equip- 
ment; as  animal  imitations;  gallop  like  a  horse;  saw  wood; 
scoop  sand,  etc. 

(5)  Relay  races  (for  grades  two  and  three).  The  relay  race  fills 
the  similar  need  as  listed  for  the  hunting  games,  played  in  a 
similar  manner  as  the  group  games  but  introduces  the  cooper- 
ation and  responsibility  of  the  entire  group. 

(6)  Stunts.  Sometimes  called  Self -Testing  Activities. 

Begin  to  teach  the  stunts  in  the  late  second  and  third  grades. 
These  stunts  serve: 

(a)  To  satisfy  the  pupil's  curiosity  as  to  what  he  can  do  in 
various  stunts  requiring  manipulation  of  the  body  in 
various  ways 

(b)  To  develop  strength,  ability,  balance  and  flexibility  skills 

b.  Equipment 

Read  the  general  suggestions  under  which  a  lot  of  the  pieces  of 
playground  equipment,  materials,  records  and  first  aid  necessities 
are  to  be  found.  Excellent  physical  work  can  be  done  without  any 
material  if  it  be  necessary  to  do  without  the  equipment.  Encourage 
and  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  play;  create  in  them  ideals 
of  high  physical  levels. 
See  Chapter  V,  pages  49-66,  Physical  Education  for  Elementary 
Schools  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen. 

c.  Posture 

(1)  Read  the  general  suggestions 

(2)  Read  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  31-35; 
read  Posture  Exercises,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's 
Bureau,  Publication  Number  165 

(3)  Give  the  Posture  Test.  See  general  suggestions. 
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(4)  Posture  is  of  vital  importance  because  it  affects  circulation, 
respiration,  digestion  and  elimination  of  the  human  body.  The 
teacher  should  know  what  good  posture  is  and  be  a  good  model 
herself. 

(5)  See  exercises  and  activities  for  teaching  posture  in  Our  Health 
Habits,  Whitcomb  and  Beveridge,  pages  21,  79,  140.  See  illus- 
trations of  correct  posture  in  same  book,  pages  549-551. 

d.  Suggestions  for  activities  for  Grade  One 

See  the  general  suggestions  for  activities  for  each  of  the  three 
grades.  While  an  excellent  plan  for  activities  is  outlined  for  this 
grade  in  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools  by  Neilson  and 
Van  Hagen,  these  suggestions  are  offered  for  those  who  may  not 
have  access  to  the  publication  indicated  but  who  may  have  other 
books  of  games  and  stunts  less  well-organized. 

(1)  Physical  development 

These  physiological  aspects  should  be  considered — that  children 
of  this  age  increase  greatly  in  height  and  weight;  that  there 
is  a  slower  growth  of  heart  and  lungs;  that  the  muscular  sys- 
tem craves  activity  and  that  activities  should  be  given  in  small 
amounts  with  frequent  rests. 

(2)  Mental  development 

Imagination,  imitation  and  dramatization  follow  natural  in- 
stincts of  climbing,  hiding,  seeking,  chasing,  hunting  and  the 
like. 

(3)  Khythmical  activities 

See  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  67-92. 
Little  children  are  not  altogether  realists.  They  love  to  use 
their  imaginations  in  playing  bear,  train,  hunter,  etc.  They 
are  great  imitators.  They  enjoy  games  of  much  repetition  in- 
volving impersonations  appealing  to  their  imaginations  as  when 
they  become  a  fox,  a  farmer,  a  mouse.  A  part  of  the  program 
may  be  built  around  seasonable  activities  about  the  farm  or 
the   community. 

(a)  Mimetics 

Gathering  nuts  Chopping  wood 

Gathering   apples  Feeding   chickens 

Raking  leaves  Imitating  animals 

Driving  fence  posts  Clapping    and   tapping   to   music 

Pitching  hay 

(b)  Play  activities  (d)  Playing  with  balls 
See  Saw  Large  free  play 
Swinging  Bouncing 
Teetering                                                 Rolling 

Giant  Stride  Throwing 

Rings  Tossing 

(c)  Stunts  (e)    Hunting  games 
Somersault  Follow  the  Leader 
Cart    Wheel                                            Drop  the  Handkerchief 
Leap  Frog  Cat   and  Rat 

(f)  Singing  games  and  dances 

'Round  the  Mulberry  Bush,  Victor  Record No.  17104 

Shoemaker's    Dance,    Victor   Record No.  17084B 

Chimes   of   Dunkirk,   Victor   Record No.  17327A 

How  Do  You  Do  My  Partner,  Victor  Record No.  17568A 

London  Bridge  Is   Falling  Down,    Victor  Record No.  17104 

(g)  Schoolroom  games 
Do  This,  Do  That 
Squirrel  and  Nut 
Partnei*  Say 
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e.  Suggested  activities  for  Grade  Two 

See  the  general  sixggestions  for  activities  for  this  grade.  See  Physi- 
cal Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  95-121,  if  this  publi- 
cation is  available.  While  the  text  just  mentioned  gives  an  excellent 
list  of  activities,  for  those  who  have  not  access  to  this  book  the 
following  list  is  offered  which  may  be  found  in  other  books  of 
games  and  stunts  less  well-organized. 

(1)  Physical  development 

These  physiological  aspects  should  be  considered — that  children 
of  this  age  increase  greatly  in  height  and  weight;  that  there 
is  physical  weakness  with  little  endurance;  that  there  is  strong 
liability  to  illness  because  the  children  are  losing  their  teeth; 
do  not  chew  their  food  properly  and  that  muscles  crave  activity. 

(2)  Mental  development 

Less  imaginative ;  more  realistic ;  more  curious  and  inquisitive. 

(3)  Activities  classified 

(a)  Mimetics 

Bell     ringing,     climbing    ladders,     elevator,     snowballing, 
rooster,  toad  jump,  weather  vane. 

(b)  Story  plays 

The  Fire,  Indians,  The  Toys'  Jubilee,  Farm  Chores,  Pil- 
grims, Modes  of  Travel. 

(c)  Singing  games 

Farmer  in  the  Dell,   Victor  Record No.  17567 

Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie,  Victor  Record No.  17568A 

I  See  You,  Victor  Record No.  17158A 

Looby    Loo,    Victor   Record No.  17567 

The  Muffin  Man,  Victor  Record No.  17568A 

Soldier  Boy,  Victor  Record No.  17567B 

The  First  of  May,  Victor  Record No.  17761A 

(d)  Schoolroom  games  (f)   Hunting  games 
I  Say  Stoop  Black  Tom 
Indian  File  Relay                                   Animal   Chase 

Tag  and  Wall  Relay  Grandmother  Tippy  Toe 

Circle  Bounce  Ball  Bird  Catchers 

(e)  Stunts  (g)  Ball  games 
Continue  those  of  Grade  Teacher  and  class 

One  Throwing  and  catching  exercises 

Human  Ball 

f.  Suggested  activities  for  Grade  Three 

See  the  general  suggestions  for  this  grade.  See  Physical  Education 
for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  123-146,  if  this  publication  is  avail- 
able. While  the  text  just  mentioned  gives  an  excellent  list  of  activi- 
ties, for  those  who  have  not  access  to  this  book  the  following  list 
is  offered  which  may  be  found  in  other  books  of  games  and  stunts 
less  well-organized. 

(1)  Physical  development 

These  physiological  aspects  should  be  considered — that  children 
of  this  age  are  slower  in  growth  in  height  and  weight;  con- 
tinued physical  weakness  prevails  because  of  loss  of  teeth ; 
muscular  activity  is  greatly  decreased  but  children  can  control 
muscles  better  and  are  able  to  develop  more  skill  in  big  move- 
ments. 

(2)  Mental  development 

These  mental  qualities  predominate — curiosity,  adventure,  ex- 
perience, seeking  reality  and  desire  for  simple  natural  group 
activities. 
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(3)   Activities  classified 

(a)  Mimetics 

Bicycling,  cowboys  throwing  lassoo,  see  saw,  skating,   striking  the 
anvil 

(b)  Singing  games 

Kinder  Polka,  Victor  Record No.  17327A 

Jolly  Is  the  Miller,  Victor  Record No.  16562 

Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,    Victor  Record No.  17160B 

Bleking    Dance,    Victor    Record No.  17085B 

Klappdans,  Victor  Record No.  17084A 

(c)  Schoolroom  games  (e)   Ball  games 
Tag  and  Wall  Relay  One  Old   Cat 
Auto    Race                                                 Center  Base 
Bean  Bag  Ring  Toss                            Dodgo  Ball 

(d)  Hunting  games  (f)    Stunts 
Crows  and  Cranes  Duck  Walk 
Poison  Snake                                          Rabbit  Hop 
Auto  Race                                                Human   Rocker 
Snatch  Frog  Hand  Stand 
Pom  Pom  Pull  Away                          Forward   Roll 

g.  Relief  drills 

Relief  drills  of  two  or  three  minutes  each  should  be  given  four  or 
five  times  daily  and  should  consist  of  material  selected  from  the 
activities  of  the  physical  education  program  just  listed. 

h.  Rest  and  sleep 

Children  should  be  induced  to  have  the  correct  attitudes  towards 
rest  and  sleep.  They  should  not  consider  it  babyish  to  take  naps 
and  plenty  of  sleep.  They  should  not  consider  it  manly,  courageous 
or  brave  to  continue  play  or  work  when  tired  out. 

(1)  Habits  and  skills  to  be  developed:  (This  habit  because  it  is 
so  important  has  been  developed  in  Health  Instruction  as  one 
of  the  key  health  habits.)  Rest  through  frequent  changes  of 
play  and  work ;  frequent  rests  when  playing  vigorous  games ; 
rest  at  least  fifteen  minutes  after  eating.  Sleep  at  least  eleven 
and  one-half  hours  each  night ;  sleep  with  windows  open ;  go 
to  bed  early;  air  bedding  every  day  and  let  sunshine  into  the 
room. 

(2)  Attitudes  to  be  developed 

Enjoy  sleeping  with  windows  open;  willing  to  go  to  bed  early 
and  to  sleep  in  the  dark. 

(3)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired 

Why  change  in  various  activities  helps  children  to  grow ;  under- 
stand why  sleep  is  essential ;   how  many  hours  a  child  of  this 
age  is  expected  to  sleep;   why  it  is   important   to   sleep  with 
windows  open  and  that  the  bedding  should  be  aired, 
i.   Fresh  air  and  sunshine 

(1)  Habits  and  skills  to  be  developed 

Play  out  of  doors  in  the  sunshine,  the  weather  permitting; 
breathe  through  the  nose. 

(2)  Attitudes  to  be  developed 

Enjoy  playing  in  the  sunshine;  appreciate  the  value  of  sun- 
shine in  helping  children  to  grow. 

(3)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired 

The  value  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  in  helping  children  to 
grow;  that  one  should  play  out-of-doors  in  the  sunshine  when- 
ever possible;  what  precautions  should  be  taken  when  playing 
in  the  sunshine. 
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j.  Suggestions  for  health  through  Physical  Education  from  the  Health 
Habit  Eeaders  for  Grade   Three 

Topic — Fresh  Air  and  Exercise 
Time — January 

Text— MY  HEALTH  HABITS,  Book  Three,  pages  130-155 
The  general  emphasis  upon  fresh  air  and  exercise  by  the  teacher 
will  have  very  telling  effects.  Encouragement  to  play  out-of-doors 
when  the  weather  permits,  attention  to  proper  ventilation  of  the 
schoolroom,  discussions  about  sleeping  with  the  windows  open,  and 
awakening  a  realization  of  the  relation  of  fresh  air  and  exercise 
to  growth  and  strength,  all  have  a  place.  The  teacher  should 
frequent  the  playground  herself  to  vitalize  play  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  physical  development  of  the  child.  Her  presence  is 
needed  not  only  to  give  proper  variety  and  wholesomeness  to  play 
but  for  the  building  of  desirable  attitudes  and  interests  in  the  child. 
She  may  well  regard  the  play  periods  as  very  important  parts  of 
her  daily  schedule. 
Things  to  Remember  include  the  following  items: 

(1)  Play  as  much  as  you  can  in  the  fresh  air 

(2)  Play  outdoors  in  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  summer 

(3)  Playing  in  the  sunshine  helps  one  to  grow  strong  and  healthy 

(4)  Have   plenty    of    fresh    air    indoors    in    winter    as   well    as    in 
summer 

The  work  for  this  topic  calls  for  attention  both  inside  and  outside 
the  schoolroom.  The  text  material  includes  interesting  stories  and 
beautiful  little  poems.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  much  dramatiza- 
tion. One  or  two  of  the  poems  may  well  be  committed  to  memory. 
The  one  entitled  The  Wonderful  World  is  particularly  recommended 
for  that  purpose, 
k.  Specific  suggestions  for  teaching 

Value  of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  exercise 
(1)   Grade  One 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed:   Develop  the  habit  of  playing  out 
of  doors  in  the  sunshine. 

(b)  Suggested    activities:    Dramatize    familiar    stories    out-of- 
doors;   cut  out  colored  pictures  of  play  from  magazines; 
play  out-of-doors  in  the  sunshine  at  noon  and  recess  when 
weather  permits;  memorize  or  make  original  rhymes  as: 
"Sally  Jones  was  very  thin,  she  looked  just  like  a  slat 
She  plaved  outdoors  a  lot  each  day  and  now  she's  nice 

and  fat." 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Discuss  the  benefits  of  outdoor  play; 
encourage  the  children  to  play  at  home  the  games  learned 
at  school ;  base  blackboard  reading  lessons  on  outdoor 
play;  stress  the  need  of  sunshine  for  growing  plants  and 
growing  children;  provide  for  the  rest  period  as  part  of 
the  daily  program;  provide  for  proper  lighting  and  ventil- 
ation; to  prevent  fatigue  between  periods  of  work,  let  the 
children  perform  pantomimes  and  dramatize  Mother  Goose 
rhymes.' 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes  to  attain:  Direct — Development  of  the 
habits  of  playing  out  of  doors;  gain  in  weight;  improve- 
ment in  health ;  development  of  the  habit  of  resting.  Indi- 
rect— Spontaneous  enjoyment  of  the  need  of  rest. 
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(2)  Grade  Two 

(a)  Habit  to  be  reenforeed;  Reenforce  the  habit  of  playing 
out-of-doors  in  the  sunshine  when  the  weather  permits 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Make  play  posters  of  magazine  pic- 
tures ;  make  up  a  health  play  and  dramatize  it ;  make  a 
play  project  in  the  sandtable;  make  up  health  rhymes  and 
sing  them  to  the  singing  games  tunes. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Discuss  the  reasons  why  one  should 
play  out-of-doors,  the  times  when  one  should  play  and 
the  place  where  one  may  play  safely;  encourage  children 
to  play  at  home  the  games  taught  at  school;  teach  the 
following  health  song  to  the  tune  of  Cherries  Are  Ripe, 

1 '  Healthy  and  strong,  happy  and  bright, 
We  children  grow  each  day; 
Doing  the  things  that  good  health  brings 
In  work  and  rest  and  play". 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Development  of  the  habit 
of  playing  out-of-doors;  improvement  in  health.  Indirect 
— Growing  appreciation  of  the  benefit  of  outdoor  play; 
enjoyment  in  spontaneous  play. 

(3)  Grade  Three 

(a)  Habit  to  be  reenforeed:  To  strengthen  the  habit  of  rest- 
ing when  tired. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Discuss  the  necessity  for  rest;  the 
time  for  rest;  the  danger  of  overwork  or  play;  the  best 
ways  to  rest ;  compose  health  slogans ;  practice  voluntary 
relaxation  for  brief  intervals ;  draw  and  cut  out  from 
magazines  illustrations  and  read  stories  about  rest. 

($}  Suggested  procedure:  Let  the  children  relax  after  a  period 
or  two  of  sitting  still,  after  an  exercise,  after  coming 
back  to  school  at  noontime;  lead  the  children  to  realize 
that  they  cannot  do  their  best  when  they  are  tired;  find 
pictures   illustrating   people   resting. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes  to  attain:  Direct — Ability  to  rest 
when  tired;  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  rest;  develop- 
ment of  the  habit  of  resting  when  necessary.  Indirect — 
Beginning  of  the  desire  to  keep  the  body  in  perfect  con- 
dition; pride  and  pleasure  in  a  strong  healthy  body. 

1.  Specific   suggestions   for   teaching   good   posture 
(1)   Grade  One 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed  or  reenforeed:  Stand  tall;  lie  long 
and  sit  in  seat  just  the  right  size. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Have  children  draw  stick  figures  of 
children  sitting,  standing  and  marching,  illustrating  good 
posture;  make  a  doll  house  with  furniture  of  proper  height 
and  length;  the  doll's  bed  should  be  smooth  and  firm  and 
the  pillow  thin  and  soft;  collect  pictures  for  making 
booklets  or  posters  illustrating  good  standing  and  sitting 
position. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Observe  proper  posture  in  seats, 
at  desks  and  when  standing,'  walking,  marching,  reading 
or  reciting;  adjust  seats  to  the  child's  size;  play  tag 
games ;  exercise  on  rings  or  bars ;  walk  an  imaginary  tight 
rope;  imitate  tall  trees,  soldiers,  etc. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes  to  attain:  Direct — Knowledge  of  how 
a  boy  or  girl  looks  when  he  walks,  stands  and  sits  in 
correct  position.  Indirect — A  feeling  of  pride  in  a  straight, 
strong  body. 
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(2)  Grade  Two 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed  or  reenforced:  Correct  posture  when 
sitting — head  up,  shoulder  blades  and  hips  against  back 
of  seat,  abdomen  in,  feet  flat  on  floor,  knees  free  from 
under  desk.  Correct  posture  when  standing — head,  neck, 
body  and  legs  form  one  straight  line,  shoulder  blades  not 
protruding,  waist  line  flat,  chest  leads,  not  stomach,  feet 
point  straight  ahead.  Correct  posture  when  sleeping — bed 
should  be  smooth  and  firm;  pillow  should  be  thin  and 
soft;  the  child  should  lie  straight  on  his  face,  side  or 
his  back. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Use  suggestions  for  Grade  One;  col- 
lect pictures  for  making  booklets  or  posters  illustrating 
good  standing  or  sitting  position. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Use  the  suggestions  for  the  First 
Grade;   make  posture  posturegrams  as: 

Good  posture  begins  in  the  head  and  ends  in  the  habit. 
Stand  like  six  o'clock  and  sit  like  three. 
Put  your  spine  in  proper  line. 

"Heads  up"  if  you  are  looking  for  good  posture. 
Teach  posture  with  a  clock  face,  draw  three  clock  faces. 
Twelve  o'clock  represents  good  standing  position;  three 
o'clock  good  sitting  position.  Ask  what  time  represents 
good  sleeping,  or  diving  position.  Make  the  point  that  all 
time  is  good  posture  time — morning,  noon  and  night, 
whether  one  is  at  study,  play  or  at  rest. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes  to  attain:  Direct — Some  knowledge  of 
the  reason  why  one  should  have  good  posture;  recognition 
of  good  posture  for  the  different  uses  in  life.  Indirect — 
A  growing  appreciation  of  the  benefits  in  appearance  and 
health  as  a  result  of  good  posture. 

(3)  Grade  Three 

(a)  Habits  to  be  developed  or  reenforced:  Same  as  Grade 
Two  and  to  develop  bodily  control  as  an  aid  to  good 
posture. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Use  the  activities  suggested  for  first 
and  second  grades;  use  the  suitable  formal  gymnastic 
exercises  given  on  pages  580-582,  in  Manual  for  Our 
Health  Habits;  discussion  of  parades  children  have  seen, 
bringing  out  the  points  that  can  be  learned  as  all  in  step, 
all  with  good  inarching  posture ;  some  drop  out  because 
they  are  tired,  others  have  sore  feet;  some  keep  the  lines 
straight  and  corners  square. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Take  the  formal  posture  exercises 
in  the  open  air;  have  the  children  learn  the  posture 
exercises  so  they  can  do  them  without  the  commands; 
accompany  the  exercises  with  music ;  discuss  the  benefit 
of  exercises  on  the  body;  encourage  good  posture  during 
the  entire  day;  give  the  posture  test  at  definite  intervals 
(see  general  suggestions  for  the  posture  test)  ;  recommend 
that  children  with  serious  defects  see  the  nurse  or  family 
physician. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes  to  attain:  Direct — Knowledge  of  help- 
ful exercises;  ability  to  exercise  all  parts  of  the  body; 
development  of  good  posture  strength  and  body  control; 
increased  circulation  throughout  the  entire  body;  some 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  good  posture.  Indirect — Appre- 
ciation of  wholesome  exercise,  a  strong  healthy  body  and 
pride  in  a  fine  personal  appearance. 
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Safety  Education 

Eead  the  general  suggestions:  Take  note  of  the  lists  of  causes  of 
accidents  given  and  apply  the  teaching  of  safety  to  the  regular  class 
work  and  school  routine. 

a.  Objectives 

(1)  Aim  to  teach  caution  but  not  morbid  fear. 

(2)  Aim  to  develop  a  mind  set  so  that  the  pupils  will  have  a  pride 
in  being  good  helpful  intelligent  little  citizens,  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  to  help  others. 

(3)  Aim  to  have  pupils  acquire  certain  skills,  knowledges,  practices 
and  habits  as  well  as  a  point  of  view.  Build  up  desirable  safety 
habits,  attitudes  and  ideals. 

b.  Attainments 

SAFETY  FIRST 

Strive   to   get   the   children  in   the  primary   grades   to   observe   the 

following  safety  rules: 

Cross   streets   only   at   corners   and   at  right   angles 

Cross   only   when   traffic   movement   is   favorable   and    look   in    both   directions 

when  crossing 
Keep  to  the  right 

Do   not   play   around   railroad   tracks 

Do  not  lean  out  of  the  window  of  a  car  or  put  any  part  of  the  body  out 
Do  not  play  with  matches 
Keep  at  safe  distances  from   bonfires 

Do   not   handle   kerosene,   gasoline   or   other   highly   inflammable   substances 
Do    not    handle    firearms 
Do   not  slide  on  thin   ice 
Paddle   and   wade  only   in   safe   places 
Pick  up  playthings  and  other  articles  to  prevent  falls 
Help  to   keep   stairway  free   from   obstacles 
Walk   carefully  on   slippery  places 

Refrain   from   putting   inappropriate   things   in   the   mouth 
Refrain  from  eating  unknown  berries,  fruits,  pills,  etc. 
Refrain  from  handling  electrical  appliances 
Avoid   fallen    wires,    electric   cables,    etc. 

Put  boards  with  tacks  or  nails  where  they  will  do  no  harm 
Learn   to  use  scissors,   needles   and  pins  properly 
Do  not  tease  animals 

Recognize   common   poisonous   plants   and   avoid   them 
Be   able  to   give   name,   address   and   telephone   number 

c.  Procedure  and  content 

(1)  Safety  rules  in  wide-awake  schools.  The  modern  school  is  a 
suitable  laboratory  for  work  in  accident  prevention 

(a)  During  the  fire  drill  order  should  be  the  first  rule 

(b)  Stairways,    halls  and  schoolrooms  should  be  forbidden   territory  for 
boisterous   play   or   running   races 

(c)  Playground  equipment   should   be  used  properly  and   with   care 

(d)  Flay  in  the  streets   and   road  should  be  forbidden 

(e)  Care  should  be  exercised  when  playing  on  the  playground  to  avoid 
accidents 

(2)  Conversation 

(a)  Free  discussion  of  meaning  of  "  safety"  and  "accident 
prevention '  * 

(b)  Free  discussion  of  common  accidents  known  to  children; 
how  they  happened ;  who  was  to  blame ;  how  they  could 
have  been  prevented 

(c)  Free  discussion  of  danger  of  leaving  toys  and  marbles 
lying  on  the  floor  or  stairways 
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(3)  Activities 

(a)  Making  of  scrapbooks  containing  pictures  cut  from  maga- 
zines, with  an  appropriate  title  describing  the  danger  illus- 
trated 

(b)  Sandtable  project:  Depict  a  busy  street  corner,  showing 
' '  stop ' '  and  ' '  go ' '  signs,  traffic  officers,  pedestrians, 
automobiles,  etc.  A  safety  farm  may  be  shown.  A  safety 
school  ground  would  interest  the  children.  There  are  in- 
numerable possibilities  for  use  of  the  sandtable  in  teach- 
ing safety. 

(c)  Safety  games  such  as  "The  Lost  Child"  may  be  played 

(4)  Correlation 

(a)  Beading — Hero  stories  from  readers  and  histories 

(b)  Dramatization — Dramatize  safety  stories  such  as  those 
found  in  Sure  Pop  and  the  Safety  Scouts,  by  Bailey; 
World  Book  Company. 

(c)  Art — Make  safety  posters 

(d)  Language — Make  a  safety  alphabet 

All  good  children  obey  the  safety  rules 
Before  you  cross  the  street  look  both  ways 
Caution  saves  many  accidents 
Do  not  play  in  the  street  or  in  the  road 
Every  pupil  should  try  to  prevent  accidents 
Fire  does  much  damage 

(e)  Nature  study — Children  are  interested  in  learning  the 
ways  by  which  animals  protect  themselves.  Babbits  are 
white  in  winter.    Some  plants  have  thorns. 

(5)  First  aid 

Bead  the  general  suggestions.  Take  note  of  the  materials 
necessary  for  a  first  aid  kit.  First  aid  should  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  safety  education.  Children  in  the  first  grade  can 
be  expected  to  know  only  the  very  simplest  skills  in  first  aid; 
such  as: 

(a)  Call  older  person  to  help  in  case  of  accident 

(b)  Avoid  getting  dirt  into  cuts  and  wounds 

(c)  Know  what  to  do  in  case  clothing  catches  on  fire 

d.  Specific  suggestions  for  teaching  that  may  be  used  as  samples  for 
developing  the  safety  lessons 
(1)   Grade  One 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed:  Develop  the  habit  of  not  playing 
with  matches 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Cutting  out  pictures  of  fires  for 
a  fire  prevention  page  in  the  safety  booklet;  writing  on 
this  page — ' '  Don 't  let  a  careless  match  cost  a  dozen 
homes",  or  similar  slogans;  making  simple  original  fire 
slogans. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Discuss  the  places  where  matches 
should  be  kept ;  talk  about  the  danger  of  children  handling 
matches  and  burning  rubbish. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Dirct — Development  of  the  habit  of 
not  playing  with  matches.  Indirect — Appreciation  of  the 
danger  of  playing  with  matches. 

(e~)  Another  habit  to  be  developed:  Develop  the  habit  of  stay- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  when  using  roller  skates,  scooters  and 
wagons. 
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(f)  Suggested  activities:  Making  a  play  poster  from  maga- 
zine pictures;  drawing  pictures  of  children  playing  with 
scooters,  roller  skates,  and  wagons  for  the  safety  booklet; 
writing  "Play  Only  in  Safe  Places". 

(g)  Suggested  procedure:  Discuss  the  danger  of  using  these 
articles  in  the  street;  talk  about  safe  places  to  play;  dis- 
cuss accidents  children  have  known  or  heard  of  caused  by 
playing  in  the  street. 

(h)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Development  of  the  habit  of 
playing  on  the  sidewalk  instead  of  in  the  street.  Indirect 
— Appreciation  of  safety  in  play. 

(2)  Grade  Two 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed:  Develop  the  habit  of  not  touching 
sewing  machine,  wringer,  washing  machine,  and  electric 
fan. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Organizing  a  health  and  safety 
news  bulletin ;  contributing  items  each  day ;  cutting  out 
of  magazines  pictures  of  household  machines;  pasting 
these  in  a  safety  first  booklet. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Discuss  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machines  in  the  home;  talk  about  the  danger  of  meddling 
with  these  machines,  whether  they  are  in  action  or  mo- 
tionless; discuss  a  name  for  the  blackboard  health  and 
safety  news  bulletin;  write  on  the  blackboard  the  items 
contributed  by  the  children  each  day. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Development  of  the  habit  of 
letting  alone  all  household  machines.  Indirect — Desire  to 
safeguard  one's  self. 

(e)  Another  habit  to  be  developed:  To  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  danger  of  throwing  sand,  gravel,  stones  and  snow- 
balls. 

(f)  Suggested  activities:  Contributing  to  a  safety  newspaper 
item  about  accidents  in  the  schoolyard  or  accidents  that 
may  have  happened. 

(g)  Suggested  procedure:  Discuss  the  danger  of  throwing 
sand,  gravel,  stones,  or  snowballs  in  the  schoolyard  or 
elsewhere ;  discuss  accidents  that  have  happened  from  the 
carelessness  of  some  child;  read  stories  about  considera- 
tion of  others. 

(h)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Recognition  of  the  danger 
of  throwing  sand,  gravel,  stones,  and  snowballs.  Indirect 
— Growing  appreciation  of  responsibility  to  others. 

(3)  Grade  Three 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed  or  reenforced:  To  be  cautious  in 
regard  to  setting  fires. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Discuss  the  following  common  causes 
of  fire :  Putting  hot  ashes  in  wooden  containers ;  throwing 
matches  down  carelessly ;  piling  greasy  rags  and  newspa- 
pers closely  together;  playing  near  an  open  grate  fire, 
hot  stove,  or  electric  heater ;  failing  to  disconnect  electric 
appliances;  hanging  clothes  too  near  gas  fixtures,  hot 
stoves,  or  electric  heaters;  handling  candles,  lamps,  or 
lanters  carelessly ;  using  gasoline  in  a  room  containing 
an  open  flame.  Ways  to  extinguish  a  fire  that  is  starting: 
Shut  off  all  air  supply;  smother  with  water,  sand,  or 
heavy  rugs.  Ways  to  extinguish  fire  that  has  ignited 
one's  clothing:    Fall  on  the  floor;  wrap  in  a  heavy  rug  or 
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cloak  (always  wrap  or  cover  from  neck  downward,  other- 
wise flames  may  be  puffed  upward,  enveloping  face,  eyes, 
or  they  may  be  inhaled)  ;  roll  over  and  over  quickly.  The 
work  of  the  fire  department;  the  way  to  turn  in  an 
alarm;  organizing  a  Fire  Prevention  club;  collecting 
items  from  the  newspapers ;  gathering  any  true  stories 
available;  talking  about  great  losses  due  to  fire;  com- 
posing fire  prevention  slogans  and  rhymes. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Explain  the  following:  How  chil- 
dren can  help  prevent  fires;  why  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
cellars  clean;  why  matches  are  dangerous  playthings;  why 
using  a  candle  or  lighted  matches  in  a  dark  closet  is 
dangerous ;  why  it  is  dangerous  to  build  bonfires ;  why  it 
is  dangerous  to  have  lighted  candles  on  a  Christmas  tree; 
talk  about  the  way  to  call  a  fire  department;  visit  the 
fire  department  nearest  the  school;  read  stories  of  losses 
due  to  carelessness. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
preventing  fires ;  knowledge  of  and  regard  for  proper 
procedure  in  calling  the  fire  department.  Indirect — Ap- 
preciation of  the  opportunity  to  work  for  the  safety  of 
the  family;  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. 

(e)  Another  habit  to  be  developed  or  reenforced:  To  share 
in  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  home  safe. 

(f)  Suggested  activities:  Discuss  the  following:  Leaving 
matches  where  the  mice  can  get  them;  throwing  matches 
away  before  they  are  extinguished ;  putting  matches  out 
of  the  reach  of  small  children;  dangers  of  tripping,  leav- 
ing unclean  cans  or  bottles  about,  pulling  a  chair  from 
under  a  person,  leaving  nails  projecting;  leaving  baskets 
or  other  objects  on  the  stairs  or  in  hallways;  sliding 
down  the  banisters;  taking  two  or  more  steps  at  a  time 
on  the  stairs ;  leaving  the  doors  half  open ;  putting  milk 
bottles  or  other  things  on  the  windowsills  above  the  street 
or  above  passageways;  picking  things  up  lying  on  the 
floor ;  standing  on  rocking  chairs  or  shaky  ladders ;  airing 
the  rooms  of  the  house;  caring  for  towels;  washing  dishes 
after  eating ;  putting  rubbish  in  the  proper  receptacles ; 
putting  ashes  in  the  proper  place;  cleaning  out  accumu- 
lated rubbish  in  the  basement  or  the  attic;  preventing 
fires ;  writing  short  stories  of  the  ways  in  which  children 
can  help  make  the  home  safe;  illustrating  the  stories  with 
drawings;  collecting  clippings;  gathering  pictures;  writ- 
ing safety  slogans. 

(g)  Suggested  procedure:  Talk  about  the  ways  in  which  a 
child  can  assist  in  making  the  home  safe;  propound  such 
questions  as:  How  does  cleanliness  affect  health?  Why 
is  it  important  to  keep  rubbish  from  accumulating  in  the 
basement,  attic  or  yard?  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  pull  a  chair 
from  under  a  person?  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  leave  things 
lying  on  the  floor  or  stairs? 

(h)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Ability  to  make  the  home 
safe;  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  assisting  in  making  the 
home  safe.  Indirect — Appreciation  of  a  safe  home;  appre- 
ciation of  the  opportunities  to  be  a  good  helper  in  the 
home. 
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Alcohol  and  Narcotics 

In  the  first  grade  the  most  important  and  essential  element  in 
health  teaching  in  regard  to  these  topics  is  the  establishment  of  an 
attitude  of  disapproval  for  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  drugs,  alcohol  and 
tobacco.  Teach  positive  health  by  means  of  the  necessity  and  benefit 
of  desirable  food  and  drinks. 

a.  Objectives 

(1)  Aim  to  develop  a  habit  for  healthful  drinks  as  milk,  water, 
and  fresh  fruit  juice. 

(2)  Aim  to  inhibit  the  use  of  tea,  coffee  and  fermented  fruit  juice 
of  any  kind,  as  cider  or  wine. 

(3)  Aim  to  create  an  attitude  so  that  children  will  enjoy  the 
healthful    drinks   and   dislike   the   harmful   ones. 

b.  Attainments 

Some  understanding  of  the  value  of  water  and  milk  to  the  human 
body  and  of  the  harmful  effects  of  tea  and  coffee. 

c.  Content   and  procedure 

(1)  Make  use  of  simple  facts  taught  by  pictures  and  stories  to 
small  children  to  help  them  to  understand  that  in  these  drinks 
good  food  has  been  changed  to  harmful  substances. 

(2)  Have  children  plan  picnic  refreshments  for  parties  or  doll 
parties.  This  will  be  another  means  to  provide  opportunity  to 
establish  the  habit  to  choose  milk,  water  or  lemonade  in  place 
of  tea  or  coffee. 

(3)  Make  posters,  tell  stories  or  play  games  in  which  the  tea  and 
coffee  pots  and  any  objects  associated  with  them  or  the  use 
of  alcohol  are  represented  as  enemies,  of  children.  Present  ef- 
fective methods  to  establish  the  desired  attitudes. 

d.  Specific  suggestions  that  may  be  used  as  samples  for  developing 
the  attitudes  that  tea,  coffee,  nostrums,  alcohol  and  narcotics  are 
harmful. 

(1)   Grade  One 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed:  To  use  the  desirable  foods  and 
drinks  and  refrain  from  the  harmful  ones. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Discuss  the  necessity  of  drinking 
four  glasses  of  clean  pure  water  from  an  individual  drink- 
ing cup ;  bring  cut-outs  of  the  desirable  foods  and  drinks ; 
bring  pictures  of  the  undesirable  ones ;  suggest  menus  that 
are  suitable  for  a  picnic  lunch  stressing  the  desirable 
drinks  as  lemonade  and  leaving  out  tea,  coffee,  etc.; 
make  healthgrams  as: 

Four  glasses  of  water  each  day  keep  the  doctor  away. 

There  is  a  "Fee"  in  coffee. 

Make  posters  of  the  desirable  drinks. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Start  with  the  farm,  showing  where 
pure  water  may  be  obtained ;  lead  the  discussion  to  the 
cow  and  milk,  show  pictures  of  rabbits,  hens  or  mice 
that  have  been  fed  experimentally  with  the  undesirable 
drinks  or  without  milk;  a  plant  that  needs  plenty  of  water 
may  be  used  to  get  the  children  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  water;  draw  a  picture  of  a  tea  or  coffeee  pot  and  a 
milk  bottle  on  the  board,  put  the  names  of  all  the  children 
who  drink  tea  or  coffee  under  that  picture  and  put  the 
names  of  those  who  drink  milk  under  the  milk  bottle, 
by  this  method  have  a  race  between  the  two  groups,  aim- 
ing to  have  no  name  written  under  the  tea  or  coffee  pot. 
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(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Some  knowledge  of  the  harm- 
ful effects  that  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  nostrums  and  alcohol 
have  on  the  body.  Indirect — An  attitude  of  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  harmful  food  and  drinks  and 
that  there  are  good  foods  and  drinks  that  the  body  must 
have  if  it  be  strong  and  healthful. 

(2)  Grade  Two 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed:  Same  as  Grade  One. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Same  as  Grade  One,  but  more  ex- 
tended. In  social  studies  this  grade  may  take  up  the  study 
of  wheat,  corn,  rye  and  fruits,  learning  how  they  are 
grown,  harvested  and  picked  and  their  value  as  food  to 
man,  the  good  uses  should  be  contrasted  with  the  bad  uses 
caused  by  fermentation;  other  possibilities  are:  Grain  or 
fruit  charts;  dolls  dressed  to  represent  people  in  the  pro- 
duction or  use,  or  dolls  representing  the  healthy  per- 
son or  persons  who  become  healthy  or  unhealthy  or  useless 
as  a  result  of  the  proper  or  improper  use  of  fruits  or 
grain;   other  sandtable  scenes  can  be  depicted. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Same  as  Grade  One;  use  the  sug- 
gested activities  just  enumerated  as  bases  for  discussions, 
including  the  sources  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  showing  the 
needlessness  and  harmfulness  when  taken  into  the   body. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Same  as  Grade  One;  some 
knowledge  of  the  harmfulness  of  narcotics ;  a  knowledge 
that  alcohol  does  serve  many  useful  purposes  in  manufac- 
turing and  the  arts,  but  that  when  taken  into  the  body 
it  is  harmful.  Indirect — That  it  is  not  manly  to  drink 
and  smoke  and  that  it  takes  the  courageous  boy  to  refuse 
tobacco  and  cigarettes. 

(3)  Grade  Three 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed  or  reenforced:    Same  as  Grade  One. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Same  as  Grades  One  and  Two;  pre- 
pare plays,  posters,  programs  and  make  posters,  charts, 
and  exhibits,  always  emphasizing  or  depicting  the  desirable 
and  healthful  foods  and  drinks  in  contrast  to  the  harmful 
ones. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Same  as  Grades  One  and  Two; 
lead  the  children  to  see  that  all  the  simple  health  rules 
bar  the  use  of  alcohol,  narcotics  and  tobacco  and  that 
the  world's  great  athletes  do  not  use  them. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Same  as  Grades  One  and  Two;  a 
continued  and  growing  respect  for  a  strong  healthy  body 
coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  alcohol,  tea,  coffee,  to- 
bacco and  drugs  do  not  lend  one  thing  to  this  ideal,  but 
do  tear  down  and  help  to  destroy  the  good  health  habits 
that  they  are  all  working  to  build  up  so  that  they  can  be 
helpful,  successful  citizens  for  their  country. 


Mental  Health 

See  the  general  suggestions  and  the  course  of  study  in  character.  Chil- 
dren should  begin  early  to  form  the  attitudes  of  cheerfulness,  self-con- 
trol and  helpfulness.  The  child's  attitude  toward  life  situations  will 
largely  determine  his  mental  health  and  social  behavior.  Health  educa- 
tion offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  contributing  to  that  aim  of  gen- 
eral education  which  seeks  to  give  the  child  the  ability  to  meet  life's 
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problems    courageously,    fairly,    and    intelligently.    Mental    health    for 

normal    children    involves   the   establishment    of    a   well-balanced    and 

serene  mind  capable  of  adjusting  itself  readily  to  the  mastery  of  life's 

problems  with  a  freedom  from  mental  training.  The  school  seeks: 

To  train  children  to  rest 

To  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to  achieve  success 

To  give  children  a  chance  to  express  themselves 

To  train  the  child  in  the  concentration  of  attention  so  as  to  promote 

an  orderly  association  of  ideas 

To  train  the  child  to  take  effective  action  when  necessary 

To  see  that  the  child  has  normal  social  relationships 

To  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  friendly,  happy,  joyous, 

and  optimistic 

a.  Objectives 

(1)  Aim  to  develop  a  willingness  to  help  others,  to  obey  the  rules 
and  to  take  part  in  group  activities 

(2)  Aim  to  develop  an  attitude  of  cheerfulness 

(3)  Aim  to  develop  a  feeling  of  faith  in  the  child's  own  ability 
even  though  he  occasionally  fails 

(4)  Aim  to  develop  the  spirit  of,  "I  will  try",  f*I  can" 

b.  Attainments 

A  suggested  mental  health  goal  towards  which  a  child  may  work  to 
attain  may  be  that  he 
Enjoys  work  and  play 
Is  friendly  towards  other  children 
Is  happy  and  cheerful 
Holds  his  temper 
Refrains  from  quarreling 
Tells  the  truth 

Does  not  take  what  does  not  belong  to  him 

Has   enough   faith   in   his   own   ability  so  that   he   will  undertake  that   which 
interests    him 

Does  not  become  discouraged  over  his  failures 

Is  neither  shy  nor  bold  but  has  a  fine  sense  of  freedom  from  self-conscious- 
ness because  he  has   never  been  spoiled 

Has  a  deep  devotion  for  his  parents,  relatives  and  his  friends 
Keeps  himself  as  well  as  his  materials  and  his  surroundings  neat  and  clean 
Does   not  pity  himself 

Has  a  fine  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  towards   all  his  associates  whether 
they  be  his  friends  or  those  who  do  not  like  him 

c.  Suggested  activities  and  procedure 

(1)  Good  mental  habits  and  attitudes  are  best  developed  through 
incidental  class  work,  school  routine  and  classroom  atmosphere. 
Even  though  there  be  no  formal  class  time  period  the  teacher 
should  plan  as  definitely  to  develop  mental  health  as  she  does 
plan  to  teach  any  skill  or  knowledge. 

In  nature  study  the  first  grade  class  may  have  come  across  an 
ant  hill.  This  would  serve  as  a  lesson  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
working  together,  helping  others,  orderliness,  etc. 

(2)  Emphasis  should  "be  on  what  to  do  not  upon  what  not  to  do". 
Eesponsibility  for  developing  the  activities  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  pupils  whenever  possible.  Children  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  successes. 

The  second  grade  class  could  be  organized  into  a  club  to  aid 
the  younger  children  of  the  first  grade  when  on  the  play- 
ground, on  the  slides,  merry-go-round,  teeters,  swings  and  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school  if  their  roads  or  street  lie  in  the 
same  direction. 
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(3)  The  teacher  should  help  the  children  to  see  that  the  ultimate 
reward  of  health  practices  will  be  found  in  growth,  improved 
physical  accomplishment  and  other  concrete  evidences  of 
health.  This  will  remove  the  danger  of  rewarding  children  di- 
rectly for  a  mere  record  of  health  habits. 

The  weighing  and  measuring  may  be  used  in  many  cases  to 
show  children  that  good  health  habits  do  bring  them  up  to 
standard  for  height  and  weight 

(4)  The  work  should  be  adjusted  to  the  varied  interests  and  capaci- 
ties thus  eliminating  worry.  There  should  be  freedom  of  emo- 
tional expression  in  music,  art  and  dramatization. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  above  we  may  say  a  teacher  had  given 
the  children  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  in  long  division,  this  lesson 
may  have  been  long  and  difficult  for  the  children,  they  were 
becoming  worried,  harassed  and  discouraged.  The  emotional 
stress  could  be  relieved  by  encouragement  from  the  teacher,  by 
freedom  of  emotional  expression  in  the  music  lesson  or  by  sing- 
ing games  in  the  relief  drill  period. 

(5)  Stories  emphasizing  the  desirable  traits  are  of  value  but 
actually  experiencing  the  admirable  traits  through  activities  is 
to  be  the  most  important  aim  to  attain.  Give  the  children  an 
opportunity  to  practice  every  day  to: 

Try  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  and  do  it  gladly 

Keep   happy   and   cheerful 

Be  unselfish 

Learn  to  fix  their  attention  on  what  they  are  doing 

Try  to  be  orderly  at  home  and  at  school 

(6)  Projects  and  activities  in  which  the  whole  class  or  separate 
groups  of  the  class  of  school  are  engaged  will  serve  to  develop 
cooperation,  the  social  relationships  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others 

(7)  Mental  health  is  caught  as  well  as  taught.  So  keep  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  schoolroom  happy,  wholesome  and  free  from  stress, 
worry  and  discouragement. 

d.  Suggestions  from  the  Health  Habit  Headers 

(1)  Health  and  Happiness,  My  Health  Habits,  Book  Two,  pages 
179-192 

The  story  Three  Little  Pigs  and  a  Wishing  Ring  is  a  very 
fitting  one  with  which  to  finish  the  work  of  the  school  year. 
It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  health  and  happiness  go  hand  in 
hand.  How  much  it  means  to  the  child  to  grow  big  and  strong! 
This  is  the  great  dominating  motive  that  serves  as  the  carrier 
for  many  health  habits. 

(2)  Ethics,  My  Health  Habits,  Book  Three,  pages  198-230 

The  purpose  here  is  to  stimulate  the  thought  of  the  child  with 
reference  to  helpfulness  and  social  mindedness.  The  child  does 
not  like  a  great  deal  of  moralizing  but  he  is  readily  stimulated 
in  ethical  behavior  by  indirect  and  incidental  means.  For  in- 
stance, in  story  or  in  discussion  the  child  takes  pride  in  telling 
of  any  kind  deeds  he  has  done.  Ethical  training,  to  properly 
function,  must  be  woven  into  the  daily  life  of  the  child  as 
something  natural  rather  than  unnatural.  He  must  realize 
through  his  own  behavior  the  values  that  come  from  ethical 
character. 

This  topic  is  an  excellent  one  with  which  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  year.  It  makes  a  good  core  for  the  summarization  of 
the  other  lessons  of  the  course.  The  child  should  clearly  see  the 
relation  between  ethical  character  and  good  health.  The  beauti- 
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ful  stories,  How  Primrose  Went  to  the  Party,  The  Top  That 
Could  Sing,  and  What  Archie  Learned  serve  to  develop  right- 
mindedness  and  the  spirit  of  helpfulness.  The  poems  arouse 
thankfulness  and  cheerfulness.  My  Health  House  may  well  be 
memorized  to  bind  together  the  lessons  and  attitudes  of  the 
year 's  work. 

VII.  Correlations  for  Health  Education  Program 

A.  Eeading  and  language 

Health  lessons  may  very  easily  be  made  the  subject  matter  for  beginning 
the  teaching  of  reading.  For  example,  the  picture  of  a  baby  or  a  child 
sleeping  in  a  room  with  windows  open,  or  pictures  illustrating  other 
health  habits  may  be  used.  Print  in  large  letters  the  words  for  each 
poster  such  as  " Sleep'',  "Fruit",  "Milk".  Large  vegetable  and  fruit 
charts  may  be  made  by  pasting  small  colored  pictures  of  different  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  a  sheet  of  heavy  paper  and  printing  the  names  under- 
neath. The  pictures  can  be  used  for  language  work  and  the  children 
will  gradually  learn  the  printed  words  as  "sight"  words.  After  some 
little  time  the  teacher  can  begin  to  print  original  health  reading  lessons 
on  the  board.  These  lessons  can  be  printed  on  separate  pieces  of  paper 
(if  the  teacher  has  access  to  a  small  printing  press)  and  pasted  into 
the  children's  Health  Books,  which  they  have  made. 
Conversational  discussions  and  dramatizations  based  on  these  topics  may 
be  had:  personal  care,  nutrition,  sleep  and  rest,  care  of  the  eyes,  playing 
outside  of  school,  fresh  air  stories,  safety  lessons  and  health  at  home 
and  school. 

B.  Arithmetic 

The  children  may  find  the  costs  of  the  foods  which  are  of  importance 
for  their  health  and  growth.  This  may  be  done  by  visiting  grocery 
stores,  vegetable  markets  and  fruit  stands.  From  the  prices  of  these 
and  the  quantities  needed  simple  problems  may  be  made.  All  such  prob- 
lems should  be  real  and  not  artificial  or  misleading. 

C.  Geography 

The  clothing,  games  and  foods  of  other  lands  can  be  compared  or  con- 
trasted with  our  home  land.  Stress  seasonable  foods,  clothing  and  games 
suitable  for  the  different  seasons. 

D.  Writing 

Writing  in  health  books ;  writing  health  habit  rules,  sentences  about 
health  habits,  rhymes  and  health  grams  are  suggested  devices.  The  vocabu- 
lary of  writing  lessons  may  as  easily  include  material  from  the  field  of 
health  as  from  any  other. 

E.  Art  and  industrial  art 

Use  crayon  drawings  and  clay  modeling  of  various  cleanliness  utensils 
(soap,  comb,  brush  and  tooth  brush)  ;  make  posters,  calendars,  health 
ladders  for  keeping  records  of  morning  inspections  and  individual  health 
habit  records  particularly  for  such  topics  as  cleanliness,  food  habits 
and  sleep. 

F.  Nature  study 

Nature  study  has  great  possibilities  for  correlations  with  the  health 
program.  The  project  of  "Bearing  a  Puppy"  will  serve  for  motivated 
teaching  material  for  weight  of  the  puppy,  proper  food  for  the  puppy, 
his  teeth,  exercise,  sleep,  rest,  bathing,  careful  brushing  of  his  coat  and 
the  children's  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  puppy.  The  project  of 
raising  of  a  narcissus  bulb  will  emphasize  the  need  of  food,  water,  sun- 
shine and  air  for  growth,  Safety  education  is  motivated  for  children 
when  they  are  taught  the  ways  by  which  plants  and  animals  protect 
themselves. 
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G.  Dramatization 

The  fullest  extent  should  be'  made  of  dramatization  either  of  health 
plays  that  have  been  printed  or  of  original  plays.  These  plays  should  be 
spontaneous  and  simple.  Make  the  work  active  and  attractive. 

VIII.  Devices  for  Health  Education  Program 

Health  clubs  and  organizations 

Poster  making  contests 

Checking  for  standard  Montana  boys  and  girls.  (See  General  Suggestions.) 

Play  days  and  festivals 

IX.  Measuring  Results  of  Health  Education  Program 

Read  General  Suggestions. 

The  aim  should  be  to  set  standards  rather  than  to  aim  at  individual  compe- 
tition. 

A.  Informal  tests 

1.  Paper  and  pencil  tests  of  health  knowledge  and  attitudes 

2.  Observation  and  record  of  health  habits  by  the  teacher 

3.  Self  checking  of  health  habits  by  the  pupils  themselves 

4.  Check  all  pupils  for  standard  Montana  boys  and  girls 

5.  Cheek  all  pupils  for  these  ideas: 

All   children    well    nourished,    none   more   than    10    per   cent   below   the   required 

standard  of  weight  according  to  height  and  age 

Habits  of  personal  cleanliness  established 

Bodily   resistance 

Freedom  from  physical  defects  secured 

Good  sitting,   standing,   and  walking  posture  maintained 

All  teeth  kept  clean 

Permanent  teeth  all  present  and  in  good  condition 

Daily  recreation  in  the  open  air 

Habit  of  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels 

Practical  health  knowledge  that  works 

A  sense  of  buoyant  physical  well-being 

Partnership  in  the  solution  of  school,    home  and  community  problems  in  health 

B.  Standard  tests 

Check  by  means  of  Gates  Strang,  Health  Knowledge  Tests.  (See  General 
Suggestions.) 

X.  Bibliography 

See  the  general  bibliography  and  all  the  suggested  texts. 
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ation,  New  York.  A  book  of  health  plays  with  chapters  on  the  writing  and  pro- 
ducing  of   plays   and   their   educational   value. 

C.  Lummis  and  Shawe,  The  Safety  Hill  of  Health  (Three  Health  Readers  with  Manual), 
1930,  The  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

D.  Munson,  Margaret  C,  Outline  for  Cleanliness  Teaching,  1931,  School  Service  Clean- 
liness Institute,  45  East  17th  Street,  New  York.  This  publication  is  free.  It  is  a 
course  of  study  based  on  an  analysis  of  100  courses  of  study.  No  school  should  be 
without  a  copy  of  this  outline. 
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Grades  Four,  Five  and  Six 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  health  work  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  must  be  a  continuation 
of  that  started  in  the  first  three  grades.  The  practice  of  habits  is  still  of  the 
greatest  importance,  for  only  through  regular  practice  can  they  be  fixed  for 
life.  Children  of  these  ages  are  more  inquisitive  as  to  reasons  for  performing 
good  health  practices.  Therefore  the  introduction  of  some  elementary  psy- 
chology seems  advisable  in  these  grades.  The  physiology  taught  should  be 
very  simple  in  character  and  always  in  relation  to  the  essential  health  facts 
and  activities  with  which  it  is  concerned.  All  highly  technical  and  anatomical 
terms,  descriptions  and  unimportant  details  should  be  avoided. 

II.  General  Objectives  for  the  Pupil 

A.  To  develop  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  a  strong,  healthy  body 

B.  To  recognize  common  health  problems  of  the  individual  and  the  group, 
and  to  choose  appropriate  means  available  to  children  for  solving  them 

C.  To  form  personal  habits  advantageous  to  his  own  health  and  the  health 
of  others 

D.  To  enjoy  playing  games  requiring  healthful  physical  exercise  and  leading 
to  the  formation  of  attitudes  and  traits  of  character  favorable  to  friendly 
cooperation 

E.  To  carry  into  the  home  and  community  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  coop- 
eration which  will  maintain  or  improve  the  standards  of  health  in  the 
family  and  neighborhood.  (Appropriate  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the 
child  are  particularly  important.) 

F.  To  form  ideals  of  healthy  living  for  himself  and  his  fellows — ideals 
likely  to  help  in  the  improvement  of  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  his  own 
life  and  the  life  of  the  state  and  nation 

III.  Texts 

While  the  health  program  should  not  be  formal  and  pedantic,  nevertheless 
the  following  texts  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  as  outlined  in  this 
course  of  study.  (See  bibliography.) 

One  copy  for  each  pupil 

Turner-Pinckney,  In  Training  for  Health  for  Grade  Four,  D.  C.  Heath  and 

Company,  Chicago 

Turner  Collins,  Health  for  Grade  Five,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Chicago 

Newmayer  and  Broome,  The  Way  to  Keep  Well  for  Grade  Six,  American 

Book  Company,  Chicago 

One  copy  of  each  of  the  following  for  the  teacher 

The  Outline  for  Cleanliness  Teaching,  Section  two  for  intermediate  grades, 

Cleanliness  Institute,  45  East  17th  Street,  New  York 

Newmayer   and   Broome,    Teacher's   Manual   for    The   Way   to    Keep   Well, 

American  Book  Company,  Chicago 

Neilson  and  Van  Hagen,  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  A.  S. 

Barnes  and  Company,  New  York 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Posture  Exercises,  Publication  165,  Department 

of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cobb,  Values  and  Materials  in  Health  Education 
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IV.  Attainments 

General 

The  ten  commandments  of  health  which  are : 

Keep   the   body   clean 

Eat  the  right  amount  of  wholesome  food 

Get  enough  sleep  and  rest 

Keep  the  body  erect 

Play  and  exercise  properly 

Help  to  keep  your  school,  home  and  neighborhood  as  beautiful  as  possible 

Keep  a  healthy  mind 

Help  to  prevent  accidents 

Avoid  communicable  diseases 

Know  your  physical  limitations  and  keep  within  them 

— Health  Education,  Cleveland  Public  Schools 
Specific 

A.  Have  physical  defects  corrected  insofar  as  possible 

B.  Have  health  service  as  complete  and  hygienic  as  can  be  attained.  (See 
General  Suggestions.) 

C.  Interpret  the  school  health  program  to  the  parents  and  secure  their  co- 
operation 

D.  Know  and  practice  health  habits  within  the  limits  for  the  grade  and  age, 
in  regard  to  personal  care,  nutrition,  sleep  and  rest,  care  of  the  eyes  and 
ears  and  fresh  air  and  sunshine 

E.  Know  the  simple  elementary  facts  of  physiology  and  anatomy  in  relation 
to  the  essential  health  facts  and  activities  with  which  they  are  concerned 

F.  Know  how  to  march,  skip,  hop  and  perform  mimetics  with  grace  and  ease 
to  music 

G.  Know  at  least  five  singing  games,  three  folk  dances,  nine  story  plays, 
nine  hunting  games,  stunts,  and  three  pre-athletic  games  for  each  grade 

H.  Attain  safety  education  attitudes  and  exercise  caution  in  regard  to  possi- 
ble automobile  and  railroad  accidents;  falls;  conflagrations;  burns  and 
scalds;  playing  in  unsafe  places  and  miscellaneous  accidents.  (See  Gen- 
eral Suggestions.) 

I.  Learn  the  benefits  of  good  wholesome  foods  and  drinks  and  then  avoiding 
harmful  foods  and  narcotics 

J.   Attain  helpful  mental  attitudes 

V.  Time  Allotment 

While  the  health  program  should  be  correlated  with  other  subjects  and  activi- 
ties, besides  this  there  should  be  definite,  specific  and  well-planned  time  on 
every  daily  program  for  health  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  hundred  twenty-five  minutes  per  week  should  be  given  to 
the  health  education  program.  In  this  minimum  of  time,  provision  should 
be  made  for  utilizing  the  time  formerly  used  for  unorganized  and  often  de- 
educative  activities  of  the  recess  period.  The  time  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Health  instruction 

One  10-15  minute  period  daily  for  health  instruction  used  for  short  dis- 
cussions, reading  of  health  stories,  use  of  habit  training  devices  and 
correlation  with  other  subjects,  as  they  occur. 

B.  Physical  education 

1.  One    15-minute    period    daily    for   instruction    in    games,    folk    dances, 
mimetics  and  stunts 
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2.  One  15-minute  period  daily  for  practicing  games,  devices,  stunts, 
mimetics,  etc. 

3.  From  2-5  periods  of  2-5  minutes  in  length,  daily  for  relief  drills.  The 
number  and  length  of  relief  periods  depending  on  the  grade. 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Inventory  and  review 

1.  Read  the  General  Suggestions 

2.  Obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  physical,  mental  and  social  back- 
ground of  the  pupils 

3.  Take  an  inventory  of  health  habits  already  established  and  physical 
defects  corrected 

4.  Know  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  as  outlined  in  this  course  of 
study 

5.  Know  the  work  as  outlined  for  these  three  intermediate  grades 

6.  Be  familiar  with  two  or  three  of  the  publications  for  each  phase  of 
the  health  program  as  listed  in  the  general  bibliography  and  the 
special  bibliography  for  the  intermediate  grades 

7.  Be  familiar  with  all  the  basal  and  supplementary  texts  listed  for 
these  grades 

8.  By  your  artistry  make  the  health  program  active  and  attractive 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  six  phases  of  the  health  education  program  be 
separated  or  taken  out  of  their  natural  setting  and  taught  as  distinct 
divisions  of  the  health  program.  However,  at  times  this  may  be  the  best 
and  most  advantageous  procedure.  The  six  phases  should  be  combined  into 
one  well-integrated  whole  to  assist  the  child  to  live  a  wholesome,  healthy, 
happy,  useful  life. 

B.  The  divisions  of  the  health  education  program  are  health  service,  health 
knowledge  instruction,  physical  education,  alcohol  and  narcotics,  safety 
education  and  mental  health 

Health  Service 

a.  Read  the  General  Suggestions 

b.  Make  a  physical  condition  record  sheet  for  each  child.  (See  General 
Suggestions  for  record  form  to  be  used.) 

c.  So  far  as  possible  have  all  physical  defects  remedied;  do  follow 
up  work 

d.  Make  daily  inspection  for  communicable  diseases.  See  General  Sug- 
gestions for  the  disease  chart  for  early  symptoms  and  suggested 
minimum   quarantine   period    for    cummunicable    diseases 

e.  Weighing  and  measuring 

(1)  Suggestions  from  Our  Health  Habit  Manual.  Weigh  and 
measure  the  pupils  once  each  month.  For  suggestions  see  the 
manual  as  follows: 

Grade  Four,  pages  178,  179,  192,  200,  205,  216,  220,  229,  236, 

240 

Grade  Five,  pages  243,  251,  260,  269,  277,  284,  289,  294,  297 

Grade  Six,  pages  308,  313,  321,  330,  334,  339,  343,  346,  348 

(2)  Suggestions  from  the  text,  In  Training  for  Health,  Grade  Four, 
pages  143-144-145.  These  points  are  emphasized:  That  the  child 
should  be  weighed  every  month  and  measured  at  least  twice 
each  year;  about  one-half  pound  a  month  is  the  expected  gain 
for  children  of  this  age;   the  important  point  to  emphasize  is 
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that  the  child  should  gain  regularly  from  month  to  month; 
individual  weight  cards  and  classroom  wall  charts  recording 
age,  height  and  monthly  gains  may  be  useful;  use  a  reliable 
school  scale  and  test  it  regularly  for  accuracy;  avoid  moving 
the  scales;  use  a  reliable  scale  and  some  leveling  device  when 
measuring  the  pupils;  consider  individual  cases  and  give  en- 
couragement to  pupils  who  do  not  gain. 

(3)  Suggestions  from  text,  Health,  Grade  Five,  pages  13,  14,  223, 
224.  The  points  emphasized  include  those  given  from  the 
fourth  grade  text.  These  additional  points  were  stressed: 
Caution  should  be  exercised  in  weighing  and  measuring  be- 
cause carelessness  will  produce  so  many  errors  that  the  figures 
will  be  worthless  as  a  method  of  interesting  the  child  because 
his  growth  record  will  be  inaccurate  and  unreliable;  age  should 
be  taken  to  the  nearest  birthday.  See  the  general  suggestions 
given  on  page  224,  Health,  for  exact  directions  for  making  a 
measuring  device  and  the  manner  in  which  one  stands  when 
he  is  measured  or  weighed. 

(4)  Suggestions  from  the  text,  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  Grade  Six, 
page  153.  This  reference  gives  a  height  weight  table  of  boys 
and  girls  from  9  to  15  years. 

(5)  Educative  factors  of  weighing  and  measuring 

(a)  They  arouse  the  interest  of  the  child  and  his  parents 

(b)  They  motivate  the  cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
healthful  living  and  normal  growth 

(c)  They  give  the  child  a  goal  towards  which  to  work 

(d)  The  teacher  should  understand  the  value  of  weighing  and 
measuring,  also  the  limitations,  thus  avoiding  over- 
emphasis of  the  importance  of  weight  or  making  the  child 
feel  that  if  he  is  of  proper  weight  that  it  is  not  important 
for  him  to  observe  the  health  habit  rules 

f.  Heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  seating  and  water 

Insist  that  the  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  seating  and  water 
be  correct.  See  the  General  Suggestions  for  approval  standards  for 
these  most  important  factors  of  health  service. 

(1)    Suggestions  from   Health  Habit   Manual   for  monitor  to  take 
note  of  room  temperature  are  found  on  page  289  and  suggested 
topics   for    discussion   on   ventilation   are    given   on   pages   290 
and  343 
(2)   Suggestions  from  the  text,  Health,  for  Grade  Five,  on  temper- 
ature on  pages  194-201 
(3)    Suggestions  from  the  text,  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  for  Grade 
Six  are  found  on  pages  59-71.  These  helpful  things  to  do  are 
emphasized : 
(a)  Freshen  the  air  of  the  house  or  schoolroom  by  opening  one 
or   two  windows   in   each  room   for  a   few  minutes   every 
morning  and  noon 

(b)  If  necessary  open  a  window  occasionally  during  the  day 

(c)  To  avoid  drafts  use  a  window  ventilator.  A  ventilator 
screen  of  unbleached  muslin  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
window  is  inexpensive  and  satisfactory. 

(d)  If  a  stove  or  heater  gives  off  coal  gas  see  that  the  condi- 
tion is  corrected  at  once 
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g.  Sanitation 

(1)  Read  the  general  suggestions  and  the  suggestions  given  for  the 
primary  grades.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  the  sani- 
tation of  the  schoolroom,  toilets  and  the  remaining  school  en- 
vironment. 

(2)  Some  handwashing  methods  for  schools  with  plumbing  equip- 
ment: 

(a)  There  are  two  washbasins  the  right  height  for  the  elemen- 
tary school  children  with  a  liquid  soap  dispenser,  paper- 
towels,  and  a  waste  towel  container  for  each  washbowl 

(b)  An  older  girl  stands  near  the  washbasins  where  she  can- 
see  that  all  goes  smoothly — that  soap  is  used,  towels  come 
out  of  the  containers  easily,  and  soiled  towels  are  put  in 
the  waste  towel  container 

(c)  A  neat  poster,  placed  at  a  height  where  all  of  the  children 
can  easily  read  it,  illustrates  the  proper  use  of  the  liquid 
soap  dispensers.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  dispenser 
contributes  to   efficient  handwashing. 

(3)  Some  handwashing  methods  for  schools  without  plumbing 
equipment : 

(a)  Example  one 

A  plan  was  devised  for  washing  hands  under  running 
water,  even  in  a  school  that  has  no  running  water.  The 
equipment  consists  of  a  pail  to  serve 'as  a  "sink"  a  gallon 
measure  to  hold  the  water  and  an  oil  can  to  hold  liquid 
soap  (made  by  boiling  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  soap 
in  a  quart  of  water  for  five  minutes).  Three  children  are 
appointed  to  have  charge  of  the  handwashing;  the  first 
has  the  oil  can,  the  second  has  the  gallon  measure  and  the 
pail,  and  the  third  holds  the  roll  of  towels.  As  the  other 
children  file  by  they  hold  their  hands  cup  shape  to  get 
some  soap,  then  hold  them  over  the  pail  for  a  little  water, 
get  the  soap  suds  washed  off  into  the  paid  and  finally 
pass  on  to  get  a  paper  towel.  Twenty  pupils  wash  their 
hands  this  way  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

(b)  Example  two 

A  local  hardware  dealer  inserted  a  small  faucet  near  the 
bottom  of  a  common  galvanized  water  pail.  The  liquid 
soap  container  was  made  from  a  paste  bottle  and  the 
paper  towel  rack  from  old  window  shade  holders  and  a 
small  stick. 

At  noon  the  pail,  filled  with  warm  water,  is  placed  on  a 
table  with  the  faucet  projecting  over  the  edge.  At  hand- 
washing time  the  faucet  is  opened  and  the  children  march 
by,  each  in  turn  washing  his  hands.  A  pail  below  catches 
the  dirty  water, 
h.  The  school  luncheon 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  growing  child  is  interested  in 
seeing  things,  talking  about  things,  and  doing  things.  He  likes  to 
take  part  in  such  domestic  work  as  cleaning,  washing  and  cooking. 
Manual  work  furnishes  him  with  an  outlet  for  his  energy  in  a  way 
that  he  enjoys.  The  school  luncheon  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  do  things  that  educate  him  and  help  him  to  take  his 
place  as  a  valuable  member  of  society. 
(1)   Cleanliness  during  meals 

The  child  learns  how  to  use  a  napkin;  not  to  talk  with  his 
mouth  full.  He  learns  how  to  chew  his  food  with  lips  closed 
and  without  noise,  not  cramming  his  mouth  too  full.  He  learns 
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to  eat  slowly  and  to  eat  from  his  own  plate.  He  learns  to  sit 
at  the  table  and  not  to  run  around  during  meal  times.  He 
learns  how  to  use  a  spoon,  fork  and  knife  and  not  to  handle 
the  food  with  his  fingers.  He  learns  to  drink  only  when  his 
mouth  is  empty  and  not  to  eat  food  which  has  dropped  on  the 
floor. 

(2)  Motor  control 

Many  exercises  for  developing  motor  control  are  centered 
around  the  school  luncheon.  Some  are  indoor  exercises  and  some 
are  outdoor.  The  setting  of  tables,  moving  chairs,  spreading 
and  folding  tablecloths,  laying  the  silver,  arranging  flowers, 
carrying  trays  of  china  and  silver,  serving  food,  pouring  water 
and  milk,  using  silver,  sitting  at  the  table  all  provide  exercise 
in  motor  control,  balance,  poise  and  good  deportment  of  body. 

(3)  Preparation  and  cooking  of  food 

The  child  is  encouraged  to  have  a  right  attitude  to  the  menial 
work  of  the  home  by  taking  part  in  the  preparation  and  cooking 
of  food  and  entering  into  the  experiences  of  others.  At  this 
age  he  enjoys  washing  and  cleaning  vegetables  and  opportuni- 
ties for  different  kinds  of  experiences  are  offered  in  learning 
to  help  in  the  cooking  of  simple  dishes  such  as  apple  sauce, 
eggs  and  cookies  for  special  festivals  or  birthdays. 

(4)  Occupational  work 

The  school  luncheon  may  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  many 
school  activities  which  have  a  sound  educational  value.  The 
child  can  learn  to  make  various  articles  both  for  use  and 
decoration  of  the  luncheon  tables.  He  can  make  paper  napkins, 
learn  to  fold  them.  Napkin  rings  can  be  made  of  raffia  or 
cardboard.  The  child  can  make  table  cloths  of  coarse  linen  or 
cotton  material  and  work  with  coarse  embroidery  cotton.  He 
can  paint  flower  pots  and  vases. 

The  child  may  take  part  in  the  cleaning  of  the  table  silver, 
the  washing  of  dishes  and  glasses.  He  may  help  to  scrub  and 
clean  the  china  cupboards  and  learn  to  arrange  the  dishes  and 
silver  and  keep  the  various  articles  used  clean  and  tidy. 

(5)  Social  features 

The  various  seasonal  festivals,  and  the  celebration  of  birth- 
days may  be  used  as  opportunities  for  making  decorative  favors 
and  gifts.  By  the  creative  and  constructive  activities  for  these 
occasions,  the  child's  aesthetic  tastes  are  cultivated  and  satis- 
fied. 

(6)  Health  talks 

Valuable  health  talks  may  be  given  to  the  child  in  connection 
with  the  school  luncheon.  The  cleanliness  and  care  of  teeth  can 
be  emphasized,  also  the  care  of  the  hands  and  nails,  the  im- 
portance of  drinking  water,  and  the  value  of  milk,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit.  In  this  way  the  child  will  establish  good 
habits  which  will  help  to  build  up  sound  health  of  body  and 
mind. 

It  is  the  aim  of  any  educational  feature  to  awaken  the  child's 
interest  in  his  surroundings  and  his  own  relationship  to  his 
environment,  and  to  help  him  to  gain  enough  knowledge  to 
want  to  learn  more.  It  is  man's  attitude  to  the  universe  that 
is  of  supreme  importance  and  it  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  educa- 
tion to  lead  the  human  being  towards  making  good  social 
standards  and  values  by  utilizing  the  native  energy  which 
is   his   heritage. 
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Our  great  industrial  system  has  taken  out  of  the  home  most  of 
the  primitive  and  domestic  activities;  the  child  is  deprived  of 
the  joy  of  taking  a  share  in  many  valuable  educational  arts 
and  crafts.  Why  not  use  the  school  luncheon  as  a  means  of  pre- 
serving some  of  these  simple,  everyday  activities  by  grafting 
them  into  the  educational  system? 
i.   Playground  equipment 

(1)  Eead  the  General  Suggestions 

(2)  Eead  suggestions  on  playground  equipment  in  the  recommended 
text,  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools  by  Neilson 
and  Van  Hagen 

(3)  Judgment  should  be  exercised  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  play- 
ground equipment.  Pupils  of  the  intermediate  grades  are  inter- 
ested in  the  pre-athletic  games  more  than  the  hunting  games. 
There  should  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  balls,  baskets,  bats, 
nets,  courts  and  fields  if  it  be  at  all  possible  to  supply  these 
for  the  intermediate  grade  pupils.  For  liquid  marking,  white- 
wash or  cold  water  paint  may  be  used.  A  very  desirable  white- 
wash can  be  made  by  adding  to  each  eight  quarts  of  unslaked 
lime  a  pound  of  tallow  and  two  quarts  of  strong  brine.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  younger  children  do  not 
play  in  the  range  of  the  balls  of  the  players  of  the  pre-athletic 
games. 

j.  Cooperation 

Secure  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  community  for  the  Health 
Service. 

Health  Knowledge  Instruction 

a.  General  statement 

The  health  habit  instruction  of  the  intermediate  grades  must  be  a 
continuation  of  that  started  in  the  primary  grades.  The  introduc- 
tion of  some  elementary  physiology  seems  advisable  in  these  grades. 
The  physiology  and  anatomy  taught  should  be  very  simple  in 
character  and  always  in  relation  to  the  essential  health  habits  with 
which  it  is  concerned.  For  example,  during  the  primary  grades  much 
time  was  spent  in  developing  the  habit  of  caring  for  the  teeth. 
During  these  gra'des  much  time  should  be  spent  reenforcing  that 
habit  as  illustrated  by  the  method  given  here. 

(1)  Habit  to  be  reenforced:  The  habit  of  earing  for  the  teeth: 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Discuss  and  write  stories  about  the  reason 
for  having  teeth;  the  work  of  the  different  kinds  of  teeth; 
causes  of  decay;  the  ways  in  which  teeth  decay;  the  foods 
that  are  needed  to  build  up  the  teeth;  the  proper  number  of 
times  to  brush  the  teeth.  Compare  health  slogans  and  rules  for 
caring  for  the  teeth;  dramatize  stories;  keep  individual  record 
of  care  of  teeth;  gather  newspaper  articles  about  care  of  teeth 
and  make  posters. 

(3)  Suggested  procedures:  Discuss  the  position  of  the  teeth,  espe- 
cially the  six-year  molars.  Discuss  the  effect  of  poisons  caused 
by  decaying  teeth.  Talk  about  the  necessity  of  eating  hard 
rough  bread,  stale  bread,  graham  bread,  nuts,  bran,  acid  fruits. 
Correlate  this  topic  with  geography,  music,  spelling,  reading 
and  nature  study. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — recognition  of  the  importance  of 
good  teeth;  habit  of  caring  for  the  teeth;  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  neglect.  Indirect — appreciation  of  good,  strong, 
healthy  teeth;  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  caring  for 
the   teeth. 
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(5)  Caution  when  presenting  the  health  habit  work  to  intermediate 
grades:  The  teacher  must  present  the  work  in  new  ways  in 
these  grades  so  that  children  will  not  become  deaf  to  the  ap- 
peal. Self-activity  and  strong  beliefs  tinged  with  emotions  will 
help  to  reenforce  the  habits  already  developed.  The  fairy  story 
makes  less  appeal  but  there  is  a  greater  interest  in  real  stories 
of  real  people.  Stories  of  great  heroes  like  Pasteur,  Reed, 
Gorgas,  Grenfel  and  simple  narratives  of  the  dramatic  achieve- 
ments in  modern  preventive  medicine  and  sanitation  make 
strong  appeals. 

(6)  Suggestions  for  sources  of  material  to  reenforce  the  habit  of 
caring  for  the  teeth 

(a)  Our  Health  Habit  Manual,  Grade  Four,  pages  205-218. 
This  reference  includes  the  following  topics  in  regard  to 
care  of  the  teeth;  brushing,  exercise,  food  for,  inspection, 
keeping  clean,  six-year  molars  and  toothbrush  demonstra- 
tion 

(b)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  Grade  Five,  pages  277-284. 
This  reference  includes  the  following  topics  in  regard  to 
care  of  the  teeth:  brushing,  care,  diagram,  inspection, 
kinds,  permanent  set,  six-year  molars  and  tooth  brush 
demonstration. 

(c)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  Grade  Six,  pages  330-334.  This 
reference  includes  the  following  topics  in  regard  to  care  of 
the  teeth:  brushing,  exercise,  food  for,  kinds,  six-year 
molars,  structure  and  tooth  brush  demonstrations. 

(d)  In  Training  for  Health,  Grade  Four,  pages  49-58.  This 
chapter  emphasized  the  following:  Visit  the  dentist  twice 
a  year;  eat  plain  wholesome  foods  and  avoid  sweets;  exer- 
cise your  teeth  and  gums  by  grinding  your  food;  brush 
your  teeth  at  least  twice  a  day;  keep  your  toothbrush  clean. 

(e)  Health,  Grade  Five,  pages  101-111.  This  chapter  empasized 
the  following :  Drink  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  eat  leafy 
vegetables  and  fruits.  (Why  is  this  one  of  the  rules  to 
build  strong  teeth?)  Eat  hard  foods  which  exercise  your 
jaws  and  help  to  keep  your  teeth  clean. 

(f)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  Grade  Six,  pages  215-224.  This 
chapter  suggests  these  activities: 

Make  a  poster  illustrating  the  need  of  caring  for  the  teeth. 
Bring  an  advertisement  cut  from  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
that  tells  about  the  care  of  the  teeth. 

Write  on  a  card  the  times  of  the  day  when  you  should 
clean  your  teeth,  hang  it  in  your  room  or  near  your  tooth- 
brush at  home. 

Make  a  list  of  the  foods  that  are   good  bone  and  tooth 
builders, 
b.  Health  habit  inspection 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  morning  inspection  is  made  with 
two  distinct  points  of  view  in  mind,  one  for  communicable  diseases 
which  has  been  described  under  Health  Service  and  the  other  to 
check  upon  health  habits.  This  discussion  deals  with  the  inspection 
for  health  habits. 

(1)  Read  the  General  Suggestions 

(2)  Some  points  to  bear  in  mind  when  making  the  daily  morning 
health  habit  inspection 

(a)  In  all  health  habit  teaching  there  should  be  follow  up  work 
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(b)  A  child's  health  is  not  affected  by  what  he  knows  but 
by  what  h.e  does 

(c)  Health  habits  in  the  intermediate  grades  should  become 
automatic  and  of  higher  excellence 

(d)  The  responsibility  for  the  inspection  should  be  shifted  to 
the  pupils  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  assume  it.  Health 
clubs,  health  squads,  etc.,  with  captain  and  other  officers 
should  be  formed  to  make  the  inspection  frequently. 

(e)  Occasional  inspections  should  be  made  by  the  teacher  and 
commendation  for  good  health  habits  will  help  greatly 

(f)  Occasional  visits  from  the  principal  and  reports  sent  to 
the  office   arouse  interest 

(g)  Personal  interest  and  influence  are  necessary 

(3)  List  of  health  habits  that  may  be  included  for  the  inspection: 

(a)  Those  listed  for  the  primary  grades 

(b)  Cleanliness 

Face,  neck  and  ears 
Hands  and  fingernails 
Teeth 
Handkerchiefs 

(c)  Neatness 

Hair:  smooth  and  well  brushed  (avoid  the  abuse  of  water 

and  patent  preparations. 

Clothing:  buttons  fastened,  shoestrings  tied,  shoes  brushed, 

heels  straight,  neckties  on  straight,  no  rubbers  on  in  the 

schoolroom. 

(d)  Sometimes  the  teacher  may  have  one  or  two  points  only 
that  she  may  care  to  develop,  reenforce  or  emphasize 

(4)  Suggestions  for  sources  of  material  for  the  morning  inspection: 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  Grade  Four,  page  188,  reward 
devices;  191,  auto  race;  200,  health  ship;  205,  Merry 
Christmas  sign;   216,  New  Year  resolution 

(b)  Health,  Grade  Five,  page  24,  rules  of  the  game 

(c)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  pages  19-21,  inspection  to  keep 
well 

c.  The  five  key  health  habits  that  should  be  stressed  are: 

Personal  care,  nutrition,  rest  and  sleep,  care  of  eyes,  ears  and  teeth, 
health  of  home  and  school. 

Personal  care  (care  of  hands,  face,  neck,  ears  and  nails) 

(1)  Eeview  the  work  presented  in  the  primary  grades,  especially 
the  procedure  in  washing  hands,  face,  neck  and  ears;  carrying 
out  clean  finger  nail  drill,  toothbrush  drill,  handkerchief  drill; 
the  reasons  boys  and  girls  have  for  keeping  clean;  need  for 
washing  hands  before  meals;  reasons  for  visiting  the  dentist 
regularly,  reason  for  bathing  the  whole  body  frequently  and 
care  of  the  clothing 

(2)  Habits  to  be  reenforced:  Cut  and  clean  finger  nails  and  toe 
nails  regularly,  keep  own  comb  and  brush  clean;  wear  clothing 
loose  and  comfortable;  wear  shoes  that  fit. 

(3)  Attitudes  to  be  developed:  Regard  personal  cleanliness  as  an 
essential  of  good  manners,  take  a  pride  in  having  clean,  neat 
and  appropriate  clothing. 

(4)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired:  Eeasons  for  avoiding  common  towels 
and  toilet  articles  belonging  to  others;  the  type  of  clothing  to 
wear  at  different  seasons  and  occasions  and  how  to  care  for 
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the  clothing;   the  general  structure  and  function  of  the  skin, 
hair  and  nails;  general  structure  and  function  of  the  teeth. 
(5)    Suggestions  for  sources  of  material  for  the  habit,  personal  care 
Grade  Four  (Personal  Care) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  181-191  including  daily 
observation,  story,  dramatization,  pantomime,  pictures, 
posters,   rhymes,   standard 

(b)  In  Training  for  Health,  pages  24-37.  This  chapter  has  a 
standard  for  the  child  to  score  himself  on  "outside" 
cleanliness  and  "inside"  cleanliness,  that  will  motivate 
the  work. 

Grade  Five  (Personal  Care) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  245-250,  including:  a 
story,  The  Brown  Family,  hygiene  of  the  skin,  hair  and 
nails,  daily  check  of  individual  health  chore  folder,  cleanli- 
ness of  school,  school  building  and  grounds 

Health,  pages  112-12.  This  chapter  suggests  that  each  one 

ask  himself  these  questions : 

Am  I  ready  for  school  today? 

Is  my  face  clean  ;  is  my  neck  clean  ;  are  my  ears  clean  ? 

Is  my  hair  combed  ? 

Did  I  brush  my  teeth  ? 

Are  my  finger  nails  clean  ? 

Do   I  wear  a   necktie  ? 

Are  my  shoes  polished 

Look  and  see  !  Look  and  see  ! 

(b)  Health,  pages  194-202,  includes  information  on  the  skin 
and  clothing  as  regulators  of  body  temperature;  pages  104- 
110  discuss  the  teeth  and  their  care;  page  118  tells  the 
harm  of  biting  the  nails;  pages  120,  212  tell  the  care  of 
the  nose  and  Chapter  XXVI  discusses  the  eyes  and  ears 
and  their   care 

Grade  Six   (Personal  Care) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  310-312,  developing  les- 
sons for  reason  for  cleanliness,  study  of  the  discoveries  of 
Louis  Pasteur,  daily  inspection  of  individual  health  chore 
folder;  page  341  gives  points  to  be  considered  when  select- 
ing comfortable  shoes 

(b)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  pages  95-105  and  258-259,  gives  a 
good  discussion  on  the  reasons  why  we  should  have  clean 
clothing,  skin,  hair 

Nutrition 

(1)  Eeview  the  work  of  grade  three  giving  the  value  of  being 
normal  in  weight;  also  review  the  value  of  wholesome  foods 
and  drinks  and  why  we  should  refrain  from  the  use  of  the 
harmful  ones 

(2)  Habits  to  be  developed:  Eeenforce  the  ones  already  learned  in 
the  primary  grades  and  develop  the  ability  to  select  a  nutritious 
breakfast,   dinner,    supper   and  noon  lunch  for  school. 

(3)  Attitudes  to  attain:  Same  as  those  for  the  primary  grades. 

(4)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired:  Understand  the  proper  handling 
and  serving  of  food ;  how  to  weigh  oneself  and  what  one  should 
weigh  for  his  age  and  height.  Understand  the  digestive  process 
and  the  body  parts  involved;  understand  the  importance  of 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  carrying  nourishment  to  the  muscles. 

(5)  Suggestions  for  sources  of  material  for  the  habit,  nutrition 
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Grade  Four  (Nutrition) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  192-204.  This  reference 
includes  milk  as  a  food  (no  tea  or  coffee),  the  milkman 
project,  vegetables,  fruits  and  cereals,  menus,  grocery 
store  project,  original  jingles  on  foods,  selection  of  foods 
and  regularity  of  meals 

(b)  In  Training  for  Health,  pages  38-47.  This  chapter  empha- 
sizes these  rules  for  eating : 

Eat  three  good  meals  each  day 

Eat  a  warm  breakfast  each  morning 

Eat  candy  only  after  meals  and  then  sparingly 

Drink  at  least  a  quart  of  milk  each  day,  but  no  tea  or 

coffee 

Eat  some  fruit  and  leafy  vegetables  each  day 

Drink  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  each  day 

Eat  your  food  slowly  and  chew  thoroughly 

Eat  boiled  and  baked  food  rather  than  fried 

The    reference    on    pages    124-125    emphasizes    good    table 

manners;   page  51  discusses  the  kind  of  food  that  should 

be  eaten  to  build  strong  teeth. 

Grade  Five  (Nutrition) 

(a)  Our  Healthy  Habits  Manual,  pages  251-268.  This  refer- 
ence gives  a  play,  The  Magic  Basket,  to  be  dramatized; 
also  milk  as  a  food,  no  tea  or  coffee,  the  care  of  milk, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  cereals,  selection  of  food  and  regu- 
larity of  meals. 

(b)  Health,  pages  44-77,  classifies  foods  according  to  their 
uses  as  growth  and  repair,  page  44;  energy  foods,  page 
53;  regulators,  page  61;  vitamines,  page  65;  iron  foods, 
page  71;  and  bone  builders,  page  75 

Grade  Six   (Nutrition) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits,  pages  315,  324.  This  reference  includes 
the  story,  The  Milk  Fairies,  classification  of  foods,  calorie 
values,   food  selection  and  planning  menus. 

(b)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  pages  136-170.  This  chapter  sug- 
gests the  following  things  to  do: 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  sources  that  you  know  from  which 
food  is  obtained. 

Give  a  list  of  the  different  uses  of  food 
Plan  three  well-balanced  meals  for  one  day 
Measure  your  height,  weigh  yourself  by  means  of  a  height- 
weight  table 

Compare  your  weight  with  the  average 
Give  some  examples  of  how  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness 
regarding  food  may  injure  health 

Get  some  food  advertisements  from  magazines  and  see 
what  the  manufacturer  has  done  to  make  the  food  article 
attractive 

Best  and  sleep 

(1)  Eeview  the  work  of  the  third  grade,  stress  how  to  care  for  the 
sleeping  room;  keep  it  clean;  open  the  windows  at  night;  air 
the  bedding  every  day  and  let  the  sunshine  in 
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(2)  Habits  to  be  developed:  Eeenforce  the  habits  already  developed 
in  the  primary  grades  and  add  the  habit  of  opening  the  win- 
dows before  going  to  bed;  wearing  suitable  night  clothes  and 
turning  the  lights  out  before  or  immediately  after  going  to  bed. 

(3)  Attitudes  to  be  attained:  Eeenforce  the  attitudes  already  at- 
tained in  the  primary  grade  and  add  the  attitude  of  preferring 
to  go  to  bed  early  rather  than  staying  up  late. 

(4)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired:  Eeview  the  knowledge  already  pre- 
sented and  add:  to  know  the  physiological  reasons  why  sleep  is 
essential — effect  on  nervous  system,  nutrition  and  muscular 
development;  to  know  how  to  adjust  the  sleeping-room  condi- 
tions— adjust  windows  and  bed  clothing  in  accordance  with 
the  weather;  know  what  constitutes  suitable  night  clothes  and 
bedding  for  various  weather  conditions. 

(5)  Suggestions  for  sources  of  material  for  the  habit,  sleep  and  rest 

Grade  Four  (Sleep  and  Eest) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  234-237.  This  reference 
includes  posture  in  bed,  hours  of  sleep,  how  children  of 
various  nations  sleep,  postures  and  original  essays. 

(b)  In  Training  for  Health,  pages  68-78.  This  chapter  em- 
phasizes getting  ready  to  go  to  bed;  hours  for  sleep  and 
rest  and  how  sleep  and  rest  help  to  make  boys  and  girls 
strong  and  healthy. 

Grade  Five  (Sleep  and  Eest) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  292  and  294-5.  This 
reference  includes  suggestions  as  to  the  best  kind  of  bed, 
posture  in  bed;  importance  of  long  hours  of  rest  with 
windows  open ;  different  ways  of  resting,  and  original 
essays. 

(b)  Health,  pages  161-170.  This  chapter  emphasizes  how  rest 
and  sleep  make  you  grow.  These  important  reasons  are 
given  for  the  benefits  of  sleep  and  rest: 

Your  mind  and  nervous  system  rest 

Your  muscles  rest 

Your  heart  does  less  work 

Your  body  is  repaired  as  you  grow 

You  are  able  to  do  better  work  in  school 

You  gain  in  cheerfulness  and  beauty 

At  the  end  of  the  chapter  many  things  are  suggested  to 

do  as:  Keep  a  record  of  your  sleep  habits;  make  a  list  of 

quiet  pleasant  games  to  play  in  the  evening;  make  a  poster 

illustrating  "Spend  a  quiet  time  before  going  to  bed". 

Grade  Six  (Sleep  and  Eest) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  346-347.  This  reference 
emphasizes  importance  of  sleeping  long  hours;  the  value 
of  good  mental  health  for  restfulness  and  good  ventilation 
for  sleeping  rooms. 

(b)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  pages  107-114,  197.  This  chapter 
calls  rest  and  sleep,  "The  Bank  Account  of  the  Body". 
The  need  of  the  nervous  system  for  sleep,  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion is  emphasized.  These  suggestions  are  given  to  gain 
control  over  the  nerves: 

Have  the  proper  amount  of  sleep  every  night 
Exercise  in  the  open  air 
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Have  brief  rest  or  play  periods  between  hours  of  applica- 
tion to  study  or  work 

Try  to   relax  completely  for   five  minutes  now   and   then 
during  the  day 
Avoid  unnecessary  excitement 

Do  nothing  to  excess,  especially  to  the  point  of  fatigue 
Care  of  eyes  and  ears 

(1)  Keview  the  work  of  the  primary  grades  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  position  of  the  book  before  the  eyes,  direction  from 
which  light  falls  upon  the  page,  artificial  and  flickering  lights, 
care  in  washing  the  ears,  nothing  to  be  put  in  them  and  proper 
way  to  blow  the  nose. 

(2)  Habits  to  be  developed:  Keenforce  those  habits  already  de- 
veloped and  add — rest  the  eyes  occasionally,  especially  when 
reading  fine  print;  refrain  from  looking  at  brilliant  objects; 
go  to  the  nurse,  doctor,  teacher,  a  parent  to  have  foreign  bodies 
removed  from  the  eyes;  secure  assistance  of  nurse  or  doctor 
when  the  ear  is  injured  or  wax  is  to  be  removed. 

(3)  Attitudes  to  be  attained:  Reenforce  the  attitudes  already  at- 
tained and  add  a  willingness  to  have  the  eyes  and  ears  ex- 
amined. 

(4)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired:  Eeview  the  knowledge  already 
taught  and  add — a  simple  understanding  of  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  eye;  the  importance  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
eyes  in  work  and  study;  that  expert  medical  service  is  some- 
times needed;  the  importance  of  checking  for  ear  infections 
and  the  general  structure  and  function  of  the  ear. 

(5)  Suggestions  for  sources  for  material  for  the  habits,  care  of 
eyes  and  ears 

Grade  Four  (Care  of  Eyes  and  Ears) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habit  Manual,  pages  218-219.  Among  the 
points  stressed  in  this  reference  are  these:  Neither  medi- 
cines nor  eye  washes  should  be  used  unless  a  physician 
has  directed  their  use.  Reddened  or  sore  eyes  should  not 
be  treated  carelessly.  If  these  persist  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  a  physician  should  be  consulted.  A  book  or 
other  reading  material  should  be  held  fourteen  or  sixteen 
inches  from  the  eyes.  The  light  should  come  from  the 
back  and  fall  over  the  left  shoulder  while  one  is  reading 
or  writing.  Children  who  have  been  fitted  with  glasses 
should  wear  them  daily.  Popguns,  bows  and  arrows,  bean- 
shooters,  sharp  pointed  scissors,  knives  and  other  pointed 
instruments  should  be  handled  with  care.  Caution  should 
be  exercised,  if  children  are  in  homes,  as  to  the  place 
where  lye,  ammonia,  strong  washing  powders  and  other 
like  articles,  are  kept. 

(b)  In  Training  for  Health,  pages  91-100.  This  chapter  gives 
very  specific  and  clear  directions  that  children  should  ob- 
serve to  protect  their  ears  and  eyes. 

Grade  Five  (Care  of  Eyes  and  Ears) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  285-286.  This  reference 

gives    much    valuable    information    relative    to    the    proper 

lighting  of  the  schoolroom.  A  story,  Stupid  Joe,  is  found  in 

this  reference  that  should  be  read  by  parents  and  teachers. 
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(b)  Health,  pages  203-213.  This  chapter  gives  a  simple  treat- 
ment of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  ear  and  eye.  These  things  are  suggested:  Bring 
a  camera  to  school  and  examine  the  parts;  discuss  each 
part  and  tell  what  part  of  the  eye  it  is  like;  make  posters 
and  add  pages  to  your  scrap  book  to  illustrate  the  proper 
care  of  the  eyes. 

Grade  Six  (Care  of  Eyes  and  Ears) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  334-336.  This  reference 
stresses  proper  lighting  of  schoolrooms,  evidences  of  de- 
fective vision  and  gives  the  interesting  story,  ' '  The  Eyes 
of  a   Child". 

(b)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  pages  199-214.  These  activities 
are  suggested  in  this  chapter:  Make  a  drawing  of  a  desk 
and  a  child  sitting  at  it  in  correct  position  for  reading. 
Place  a  window  on  the  side  from  which  the  light  should 
come;  make  a  list  of  habits  and  practices  harmful  to  the 
ears;  make  a  list  of  the  games  which  you  can  not  play 
without  good  hearing;  make  a  list  of  the  occupations 
which  are  closed  to  those  who  cannot  hear  well;  make  a 
list  of  occupations  in  which  one  can  succeed  in  spite  of 
defective  hearing. 

Health  in  the  home,  school  and  community 

This  health  habit  has  been   discussed  under   sanitation  in  Health 
Service  but  it  is  taken  up  again  briefly  here. 

(1)  Eeview  the  work  of  the  primary  grades.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  more  attention  is  given  to  the  child's  responsibility  for 
a  healthy  community. 

(2)  Habits  to  be  developed:  Eeenforce  the  ones  already  developed 
and  add — help  to  keep  the  school  grounds,  parks  and  home 
yard  clean  and  neat  as  possible;  place  food  under  cover  away 
from  flies,  rats  and  mice;  help  to  keep  the  home  and  school 
well  ventilated.  Help  in  the  prevention  of  disease  by  reporting 
the  first  sign  of  cold  or  sore  throat  to  a  teacher  or  parent; 
by  observing  quarantine  when  necessary;  by  avoiding  crowds 
in  time  of  epidemic  and  by  refraining  from  drinking  water 
from  wells,  springs  and  streams. 

(3)  Attitures  to  be  attained:  Eeenforce  the  ones  already  attained 
and  add — the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  preventive  measures 
for  smallpox  and  diphtheria. 

(4)  Knowledge  to  be  gained:  Eeview  the  facts  already  learned  and 
add  knowledge  in  regard  to  prevention  of  infectious  diseases; 
the  most  frequent  sources  and  carriers  of  infectious  diseases 
and  how  to  avoid  them;  the  necessity  for  safe  water  and  food 
supplies  and  the  value  of  vaccination  against  smallpox  and 
diphtheria. 

(5)  Suggestions  for  sources  of  material  for  the  health  habits  for 
a  clean  school,  home  and  community 

(a)  In  Training  for  Health,  page  26,  for  Grade  Four.  This 
reference   briefly   discusses   disease   germs 

(b)  Our  Health  Habit  Manual,  pages  249-250,  for  the  fifth 
grade  gives  information  telling  how  germs  are  spread 

(c)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  pages  32-41,  for  sixth  grade, 'dis- 
cusses this  topic,  under  the  heading  "Friends  and 
Enemies".  Make  a  list  of  all  the  health  laws  you  know 
which  affect  the  people  of  your  community. 

d.  Suggested  discussions  and  activities 


GRADES    FOUR,    FIVE    AND    SIX 


Grade  Four  (Personal  Care) 
Need  for  taking  care  of  the  teeth :  To  be  able  to  chew  food  thor- 
oughly; to  prevent  decay  and  because  the  appearance  is  more 
pleasing.  Demonstrate  the  way  by  which  the  toilet  articles  should 
be  taken  care  of  (toothbrush,  individual  wash  cloth,  towel,  comb 
and  brush).  How  to  care  for  clothing  (correlate  this  with  industrial 
arts). 

Grade  Five  (Personal  Care) 
By  the  time  this  grade  is  reached  the  child  is  interested  in  knowing 
reasons  for  the  care  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  Therefore, 
the  introduction  of  simple  physiological  facts  is  begun. 

(1)  Study  the  structure  of  the  skin 

(2)  Topics  growing  out  of  the  study  of  the  skin 

How  regular  washing  of  hands,  face,  neck,  ears  and  frequent 

bathing  of  the  whole  body  helps  the  skin  in  its  work;   sweat 

glands  in  giving  off  perspiration;  oil  glands  in  helping  to  keep 

the  skin  soft. 

Ways  in  which  we  may  be  affected  by  uncleanliness ;  discomfort 

from  body  and  clothing  odors;    poor  appearance  of  skin  and 

skin  diseases. 

Kinds  of  clothing  to  wear  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

(3)  Study  the  teeth 

Kinds  of  teeth  and  use  of  different  kinds 
Brief  study  of  structure 

(4)  Topics  growing  out  of  study  of  the  teeth 

Necessity  for  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth;  (review  the  tech- 
nique in  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth;  importance  of  six-year 
molars;  effect  of  loss  of  teeth  upon  appearance  of  face;  how 
the  dentist  is  a  friend;  foods  that  affect  the  growth  of  the 
teeth). 

Grade  Six   (Personal  Care) 

(1)  Review  carefully  the  work  of  grades  four  and  five  and  add  the 
structure  and  function  of  the  hair  and  nails 

(2)  Topics  growing  out  of  the  study  of  the  hair  and  nails 
Procedure  in  caring  for  the  hair  (washing,  combing,  brushing) 
Importance  of  properly  caring  for  comb  and  brush 
Procedure  in  caring  for  the  finger  and  toe  nails 

Danger  resulting  from  habits  of  biting  finger  nails 
Suggested  discussions  and  activities 

Grade  Four  (Nutrition) 

(1)  Review  third  grade  work 

(2)  Why  the  body  needs  food:  To  build  and  repair  the  body;  to 
give  energy. 

(3)  Importance  of  a  variety  of  foods  in  the  diet:  Have  pupils 
list  and  discuss  various  types  of  foods  as:  Growth  foods; 
energy  foods;  regulator  foods. 

(4)  Care  in  the  handling,  preparation  and  serving  of  foods:  Rea- 
sons for  proper  handling  of  food  by  storekeepers,  farmers, 
at  home. 

Ways  of  preparing  foods  as:  Baking,  boiling,  steaming,  fry- 
ing, fireless  cooker. 

Serving  of  foods  as:  Cleanliness  of  server,  care  of  food,  prepa- 
ration before  serving. 
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Grade  Five  (Nutrition) 

(1)  Eeview  work  of  grade  four 

(2)  Factors  entering  into  malnutrition  and  underweight  condi- 
tions 

(3)  Proper  habits  of  eating  (if  possible  carry  out  an  actual  lunch- 
eon, the  menu  for  which  has  been  planned  by  the  pupils). 

Grade  Six   (Nutrition) 

(1)  Eeview  work  of  grade  five 

(2)  Study  the  digestive  system.  No  special  stress  should  be  placed 
on  the  structure  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Use  the  basal 
text  Health,  for  grade  five  for  this  work  on  digestion.  Pay 
special  attention  to  the  following  in  this  discussion:  mouth, 
teeth,  saliva,  stomach  and  intestines.  Have  a  simple  under- 
standing of  the  process  that  a  piece  of  food  goes  through  until 
the  time  it  is  taken  into  the  blood. 

Ways  and  means  in  which  children  can  help  their  bodies  to 
digest  foods:  by  the  care  of  the  teeth;  good  posture;  regular 
exercise;  sleep  and  rest;  refrain  from  harmful  foods  and 
drinks;  regular  habits  of  elimination  and  cheerfulness.  Give 
reasons  why  the  above  aid  in  digestion. 

f.  Suggested  discussions  and  activities 

Grade  Four  (Eest  and  Sleep) 

(1)  Eeview  work  of   grade  three. 

(2)  Eequirements  for  a  good  night's  sleep: 

The  room  well  aired  during  day  and  windows  open  at  night 

Visit  toilet,  wash  hands,  face,  neck,  ears  and  brush  teeth  before 

going  to  bed 

Suitable  night  clothing  and  bedding 

Lights  out 

Proper  posture  and  breathing  while  sleeping 

Sleep  alone  at  least  ten  hours 

Grade  Five  (Eest  and  Sleep) 

(1)  Eeview  work  of  grade  four 

(2)  Eelationship  of  sleep  habits  to  malnutrition;  to  efficiency 
in  work  and  play. 

Grade  Six  (Eest  and  Sleep) 

(1)  Eeview  work  of  grade  five 

(2)  Effect  of  sleep  on  the  nervous  system;  give  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  nervous  system  in  connection  with 
this  topic. 

g.  Suggested  discussions  and  activities 

Grades  Four  and  Five  (Care  of  Eyes  and  Ears) 
How  our  eyes  serve  us  in:  Sighting  danger;  reading  and  work 
Kind  of  light  to  use:  Daylight  best;  have  sufficient  light;  not  too 
strong,  dim  or  flickering ;  never  face  the  light  when  reading 
Precautions   to   take   for   avoiding  infections:    Daily   bathing;    use 
own  towel;  refrain  from  rubbing  the  eyes  with  fingers;  procedure 
to  follow  in  case  foreign  body  gets  into  the  eyes. 
How  our  ears  serve  us:    To  understand  directions;  to  warn  of  ap- 
proaching danger;    enjoyment   of  music,   conversation,   etc. 
Care  of  the  ears:     Keep  clean  by  washing  them  daily  with  pure 
soap  and  water;  help  prevent  loss  of  hearing  by — never  attempting 
to  remove  wax   oneself;    never  putting   anything  into   ears   except 
on  doctor's  orders;  never  boxing  one's  ears;  avoiding  loud  noises. 
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Grade  Six  (Care  of  Eyes  and  Ears) 

(1)  Study  structure  of  the  eye  and  how  it  works 

(2)  Topics  arising  from  a  study  of  the  eye:  Avoid  careless 
handling  of  tools  and  playthings  (have  children  make  a  list) ; 
avoid  infections;   proper  use  of  eyes. 

Need  for  using  expert  service  in  caring  for  the  eyes :  Yearly 
examination  for  vision  by  physician  or  oculist;  visit  to  physi- 
cian for  any  serious  trouble  with  eyes. 

(3)  Study  the  structure  of  the  ear  and  how  it  works 

Topics  arising  from  a  study  of  the  ear:  Physical  injuries; 
infections  from  colds;  need  for  professional  service  in  care 
of  ears. 

h.  Suggested  discussions  and  activities 

Grade  Four   (Health  in  Home,  School  and  Community) 

(1)  Review  work  of  grade  three 

(2)  Eeview  of  the  ways  in  which  boys  and  girls  can  help  to  keep 
the  home  and  schoolroom  clean 

At  home:  Keep  own  room  neat,  clean  and  orderly;  assist  in 
cleaning  cellar,  attic,  and  yard  of  rubbish;  sweep,  dust  and 
clean  rugs;  use  doormat  or  scraper  before  entering  home  or 
school. 

At  school:  Keep  desks  neat  and  orderly;  pick  up  litter  on 
playground;  help  to  clean  up  after  noon  lunch  period;  wipe 
mud  from  shoes  and  remove  rubbers  when  entering  the  house. 
Have  clean-up  week. 

Grade  Five   (Health  in  Home,  School  and  Community) 

(1)  Review  work  of  grade  four 

(2)  Ways  in  which  food  may  become  contaminated:  Unclean  hands; 
dirty  clothing;  coughing,  dirty  dishes;  improper  storage,  espe- 
cially exposure  to  warm  air  which  invites  the  growth  of  germs 
and  molds ;  germs  carried  by  flies,  rats  and  mice.  Emphasize 
the  necessity  of  screens.  Summarize  the  points  to  observe  in 
care  of  food.  Reasons  for  and  proper  way  to  make  disposal  of 
garbage  (metal  can  with  tight-fitting  lid)  ;  always  keep  cov- 
ered; clean  frequently  with  water,  washing  soda  and  sunlight. 

Grade  Six    (Health  in  Home,   School  and   Community) 

(1)  Review  work  of  previous  grades 

(2)  Diseases  in  the  community:  Avoid  creating  fear  of  disease; 
stress  that  disease  can  be  prevented  and  if  acquired,  generally 
overcome. 

Value  of  health  to  child;   to  parents;   to  community. 

(3)  Causes  of  disease:  Physical  agents  such  as  severe  burns,  sun- 
stroke, electric  shock,  freezing,  chemical  agents  such  as  drugs, 
acids,  alcohol,  tobacco,  spoiled  foods,  germs,  parasites. 

(4)  Useful  germs  such  as  yeast  in  bread-making;  germs  that  sour 
milk;  turn  cider  to  vinegar;  those  of  the  soil. 

(5)  Ways  by  which  harmful  germs  enter  the  body:  Cuts,  scratches, 
placing  fingers  in  the  mouth ;  drinking  impure  milk  or  water ; 
food  contaminated  by  coughs,  rats,  flies;  drop  of  saliva  or 
nasal  secretions. 

(6)  Ways  by  which  diseases  are  transmitted:  Direct  contact  with 
sick  person,  indirect  contact,  using  infected  articles  as  towels; 
insects  or  animal  carriers;  flies,  dogs,  mosquitoes,  rats,  mice. 
Human  carriers  (persons  who  do  not  actively  have  typhoid  or 
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diphtheria,  but  are  capable  of  carrying  the  germs  and  giving 

them  to  others.) 

Food  supplies  such  as  impure  food,  water  and  milk. 

(7)  How  the  body  protects  itself  against  disease:  By  the  skin; 
mucous  membranes;  white  corpuscles;  by  inoculation  with 
antitoxin  and  vaccine. 

(8)  Summarize  the  ways  by  which  an  individual  may  prevent  disease 
Observe  the  rules  of  personal  hygiene 

Cover  nose  and  mouth  when  coughing  or  sneezing 

Avoid   articles    used   by   others 

Report   illness  promptly  to  parents,   nurse  or  teacher 

Care   promptly   for   cuts   and    scratches 

Care   for  food   and   water   supply 

(9)  Emphasize  sanitary  wells,  outdoor  toilets  in  rural  communities, 
i.   Specific  suggestions  that  may  be  used  as  samples  for  developing 

and  reenforcing  health  habits  in  intermediate  grades 

Grade  Four  • 

(1)  Habits  to  be  reenforced:  To  carry  on  all  health  habits  already 
adopted. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Submitting  to  daily  inspection  of  hands, 
face,  neck,  ears,  shoes,  finger  nails,  outer  clothing,  general  ap- 
pearance; establishing  the  following  routine — taking  a  bath 
at  least  once  a  week,  brushing  the  teeth  at  least  twice  a  day, 
sleeping  long  hours  with  windows  open;  make  a  poster,  "Win- 
dows open,  yes,  I  see  Fresh  Air  Fairies  fanning  me ' ' ;  drink- 
ing much  milk  but  no  tea  or  coffee ;  eating  some  green  vege- 
tables every  day;  drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  every 
day ;  having  a  bowel  movement  every  day ;  playing  outside  at 
least  two  hours  each  day ;  keeping  cheerful ;  discussing  the 
foregoing  rules;   making  up  jingles  and  illustrating  them: 

"  Healthy  thoughts  like  butterflies 
Lead  us  under  sunny  skies". 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Give  time  each  day  for — inspection,  in- 
struction, explanation,  encouragement;  read  selection  from 
Kingsley's  Water  Babies;  read  from  the  life  of  Roosevelt  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  struggle  for  health  and  his  triumph;  dis- 
cuss with  the  children  the  reasons  for  bathing.  In  neighbor- 
hoods where  conditions  are  good,  the  idea  of  daily  or  very 
frequent  baths  should  be  stressed ;  display  pictures  inspiring  the 
pursuance  of  health  habits ;  secure  posters  from  health  agen- 
cies ;  discuss  the  unhealthf ul  effects  of  tea,  coffee,  and  alco- 
holic beverages;  draw  a  large  health  clock  on  the  blackboard; 
mark  off  sections  representing  various  daily  activities,  propor- 
tioning according  to  the  time  required.  Use  this  clock  for  dis- 
cussion ;  suggested  divisions — sleeping  time,  breakfast,  helping, 
going  to  school,  morning  session,  luncheon,  afternoon  session, 
play  time,  helping  dinner,  play  time,  preparing  for  bed. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Improvement  in  the  practice  of 
the  habits  already  established ;  check  on  habits  which  have 
been  neglected;  additional  knowledge  of  reasons  for  keeping 
up  practices;  concept  of  routine  which  insures  healthful  living. 
Indirect — Cultivation  of  a  "conscience  for  cleanliness '•  ;  in- 
terest in  improving  health  facilities;  respect  for  the  healthy 
personality;  establishment  of  a  health  routine;  cheerfulness 
in  performing  routine. 

Grade  Five 
(1)   Habit   to   be  reenforced:    To  reenforce   the  habit   of  wearing 
suitable  clothing. 
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(2)  Suggested  activities:  Eeading  for  facts  concerning  comfort- 
able clothing;  discussing — the  relation  of  silk,  wool,  cotton, 
and  linen  to  heat,  the  relation  of  light  and  dark  colors  to  heat; 
the  relation  of  the  quality  of  the  cloth  to  the  moisture  in  the 
body,  the  relation  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  clothing  to  the 
weather;  discussing  the  health  and  social  values  of  clean 
clothing. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Correlate  with  social  studies  in  the 
study  of  clothing  worn  in  hot  climates  and  that  worn  in  the 
cold  climates;  stress  the  importance  of  removing  outer  cloth- 
ing when  indoors. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  To  strengthen  the»habit  of  removing  the 
outer  clothing  when  indoors;  to  strengthen  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing clothing  suitable  to  the  weather. 

Grade  Six 

(1)  Habit  to  be  reenforced:  To  extend  the  knowledge  of  a  prop- 
erly balanced  diet. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Eeview  the  kinds  of  food  which  con- 
stitute a  properly  balanced  diet — building  foods  (proteins)  ; 
useful  in  building  muscles,  useful  in  building  bones  and  teeth, 
useful  in  building  blood;  heat-producing  foods  (fats  and 
sugar)  furnish  the  energy  of  the  body,  give  heat  to  the  body; 
regulating  foods  (vitamins),  helping  the  body  to  use  other 
foods,  are  body  cleansers,  give  exercise  to  the  teeth ;  discuss 
the  classes  of  foods  which  supply  different  materials  to  the 
body:  cereals — fuel,  protein,  ash,  if  bran  is  used;  vegetables — 
vitamins,  ash,  some  fuel,  and  some  protein ;  fruits — protein, 
ash,  vitamins,  fuel;  meats — protein,  fuel;  fats  and  sugars — 
fuel,  milk — everything ;  review  the  six  classes  of  foods :  Car- 
bohydrates— sugars  and  starches;  fats,  proteins,  minerals,  wa- 
ter, vitamins;  learn  that  vitamins  are  obtained  from:  milk, 
whole  grain  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  sunshine ;  learn  that 
a  certain  amount  of  iodine  is  necessary  to  bodily  welfare. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Explain  the  needs  of  the  body — kinds 
of  foods  needed,  amount  of  food  needed;  have  the  children 
make  charts  showing  the  sources  of  the  six  classes  of  food; 
types  of  questions  which  the  children  should  be  able  to  an- 
swer— How  much  food  does  the  body  need?  What  foods  can 
be  used  to  increase  the  body  heat?  How  much  fat  should  be 
included  in  the  daily  ration?  Why  is  it  unwise  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  carbohydrate  foods  for  energy,  and  to  exclude 
fatty  foods  from  the  diet?  Have  the  children  plan  their 
mother's  meals  for  a  week;  project  for  the  children — have 
the  children  keep  records  of  what  they  eat  at  every  meal  for 
three  days,  study  the  record  carefully,  could  the  diet  have  been 
improved?  -Correlate  with  geography  work  by  finding  out 
where  the  principal  foods  come  from;  have  the  children  prepare 
three-minute  talks  to  children  in  the  lower  grades,  on  candy- 
eating  between  meals,  etc.  (Correlate  with  the  composition 
work.)  Just  mention  the  fact  that  iodine  is  needed  for  bodily 
welfare. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Ability  to  choose  a  properly  bal- 
anced diet;  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  body  in  regard  to 
food;  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  eating  the  proper  food; 
ability  to  plan  a  properly  balanced  meal.  Indirect — Desire 
to  eat  the  right  kinds  of  food;  attitude  of  responsibility  in 
caring  for  the  body  needs;  interest  in  aiding  the  growth  of 
the  body;  desire  to  be  strong  and  healthy;  appreciation  of 
the  relation  existing  between  a  properly  balanced  diet  and 
the  growth  of  the  body. 
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Health  Through  Physical  Education 

Physical  education  is  education  by  means  of  physical  activities.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  big-muscle  activities  which  have  a  special  hygiene 
value  during  the  period  of  growth  and  development  because  of  their 
stimulative  influence  upon  the  vital  organs  and  systems  governing  cir- 
culation, respiration,  nutrition,  and  elimination.  Physical  education 
activities  are  one  of  the  chief  means  of  developing  motor  control  and 
of  training  the  emotional  and  social  adjustments  of  the  child.  Physical 
education  activities  mean  fun,  health  and  character, 
a.  Activities 

The  physical  education  activities  of  the  intermediate  grades  should 

include  the  following  and  for  the  reasons  given: 

(1)  Hunting  games:  (While  children  of  this  age  still  enjoy  the 
hunting  games  they  begin  to  prefer  games  that  require  skill 
such  as  the  pre-athletic  games.) 

(a)  To  provide  activity  for  organic   development 

(b)  To  develop  general  body  control 

(c)  To  satisfy  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  the  hunt  and  chase,  the 
anger  and  fear  reactions  which  accompany  the  participation  in 
tho  games  of  this  period. 

(d)  To  help  develop  wholesome  character  traits  by  coaching  pupils  in 
proper  social  responses  in  the  situations  arising  in  the  competitive 
play  of  this  period  ;  as  courtesy,  fair  play  and  loyalty  to  the  group. 

(2)  Rhythmic  activities 

(a)  To  satisfy  the  craving  for  participation  in  rhythm 

(b)  To   develop    poise   and    lightness    of    step 

(c)  To  develop  ability  for  rhythmic   response 

(3)  Stunts 

(a)  To  satisfy  the  pupil's  curiosity  as  to  what  he  can  do  in  nervous 
stunts  and  athletic  events  requiring  manipulation  of  the  body  in 
various  ways 

(b)  To  develop  strength,  agility,  balance  and  flexibility  skills 

(4)  Mimetics:  (Mimetics  are  more  formal  than  story  plays  and 
less  so  than  gymnastics.  They  take  on  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  formal  drills  and  setting-up  exercises,  yet  as  the 
name  mimetics  implies,  they  include  imitations  of  well-known 
activities.) 

(a)  To   help   to   develop   good   motor   control   resulting  in   the 
qualities  of  agility,  balance,  speed  and  strength. 

(5)  Relay  races 

Relay  races  satisfy  the  purposes  given  for  the  hunting  games 
while  in  addition  there  is  the  responsibility  of  the  group  and 
cooperation  or  team  work.  These  points  should  be  kept  in  mind 
for  the  saving  of  time  and  success  in  general. 

(a)  Explain  how  the  relay  is  played  ;  then  illustrate  by  having  a  few 
players  perform  while  the  others  watch. 

(b)  To  increase  activity  value  have  only  four  to  six  players  in  each 
relay    lin;! 

(c)  When  lines  are  not  equal  use  extra  pupils  as  helpers  or  have  a 
pupil   in  each  short  line  run  a  second  time  to  equalize  numbers 

(d)  Have   the   starting   and   finishing   points   definitely   understood 

(e)  Allow  no  player  to  start  ahead  of  an  agreed  starting  time  and 
line.     Impose   a   penalty   if   they   do. 

(f)  While  relays  are  being  run  in  the  schoolroom  insist  that  players 
seated  at  the  desks  keep  their  feet  out  of  the  aisles. 

(g)  Use  a  whistle  sparingly,  but  give  all  signals  sharply. 

(h)  Show  an  interest  in  the  race  and  comment  on  the  pupils'  conduct. 
( i )    Be  careful  to  be  correct  in  naming  the  winning  team. 
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(6)    Pre-athletic  games 

The  pre-athletic  games  are  less  well-organized  than  the  athletic 
games.  They  serve: 

To  give  a  basis  for  the  athletic  games 

To  give   all  boys   and   girls   an   opportunity  to   lay  the   foundations    for 

the   athletic   games   that   come   later. 
To  give  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  the  desire  to  perform  with  skill. 
To   satisfy   the  desire  for   rivalry,   cooperation,    and   organization. 
To  satisfy  the  desire  for  the  activity  of  the  large  muscles. 

b.  Equipment 

Bead  the  general  suggestions  which  give  a  list  of  the  pieces  of  play- 
ground equipment,  materials,  records  and  first  aid  necessities.  Ex- 
cellent physical  education  work  can  be  done  with  very  little  equip- 
ment if  it  be  necessary  to  do  without  it.  There  should  be  plenty 
of  play  space  for  the  courts,  diamonds,  and  fields  for  the  pre- 
athletic  games.  These  should  be  so  located  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  to  the  smaller  children  from  the  balls  used  for  playing 
pre-athletic  games.  (See  Chapter  V,  pages  49-66,  Physical  Education 
for  Elementary  Schools,  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen.) 

c.  Posture 

Good  posture  is  so  important,  especially  in  the  intermediate  grades, 
that  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 

(1)  Bead  the  General  Suggestions 

(2)  Bead  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  31-35; 
read  Posture  Exercises,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's 
Bureau,  Publication  165. 

(3)  Give  the  posture  test.  (See  General  Suggestions  and  Physical 
Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  34-35.) 

(4)  Posture  is  of  vital  importance  because  it  affects  circulation, 
respiration,  digestion  and  elimination  of  the  body.  The  teacher 
should  know  what  good  posture  is  and  be  a  good  model  herself. 

(5)  Suggested  sources  for  additional  material  for  teaching  good 
posture. 

Grade  Four   (Posture) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  229-235;  story,  "Old 
Scowley  Spine  Pack",  demonstrations  on  correct  standing 
and  sitting  postures,  posture  in  bed,  properly  fitted  shoes, 
posters  and  attention  to  seating. 

(b)  In  Training  for  Health,  pages  59-68.  This  reference  in- 
cludes posture  and  good  health;  good  posture  in  sitting, 
in  standing;  shadow  pictures  of  posture  and  this  stunt  as 
a  special  way  to  gain  good  posture — Stand  with  .your  heels 
a  few  inches  from  the  wall  so  that  your  body  touches  it 
from  the  hips  up.  Swing  forward  from  the  ankles  and 
back  away  with  the  head  and  body  in  position. 

Grade  Five   (Posture) 

(c)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  291-293.  This  reference 
gives  demonstrations  on  correct  standing  and  sitting  posi- 
tions ;  posture  in  bed ;  properly  fitted  shoes ;  posters ;  es- 
says on  posture  and  attention  to  seating. 

(d)  Health,  pages  123-133.  This  is  a  very  helpful  chapter. 
It  gives  vivid  reasons  why  pupils  should  have  good  posture. 
It  gives  definite  ways  to  secure  it.  There  are  suggested 
things  to  do.  One  is:  With  the  help  of  the  teacher,  select 
in  each  row  a  pupil  who  sits  well.  Let  this  pupil  occa- 
sionally act  as  a  captain  during  a  reading  or  writing 
lesson  to  rate  the  pupils  in  his  row — good,  fair,  poor  or 
very  poor — in  posture.    Change  captains  often. 
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Grade  Six    (Posture) 

(e)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  339-341.  These  references 
reenforce  the  information  given  for  Grade  Five,  with  new 
and  additional  material,  such  as  the  aid  of  the  mirror. 

(f)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  pages  182-190.  This  chapter  em- 
phasizes good  posture  and  its  relation  to  good  health. 
These  helpful  things  are  suggested  to  do :  Bring  to  the 
teacher  a  picture  showing  a  child  standing  properly;  also 
one  sitting  properly;  make  posters  showing  good  posture, 
on  these  posters  place  appropriate  posture  slogans,  as 
' '  Heads  up  if  you  are  looking  for  good  posture ' ' ;  draw 
a  picture  of  the  sole  of  a  normal  foot ;  when  taking  a  bath 
place  your  wet  feet  on  a  piece  of  paper  to  see  whether  the 
outline  shows  flat  feet  or  properly  arched  feet. 

(6)  Specific  suggestions  showing  sample  lessons  that  may  be  used 
for  developing  good  posture. 

Habit  to  be  developed :  To  develop  the  habit  of  maintaining 
good  posture. 

Suggested  activities:  (important):  Submitting  to  the  Triple 
Posture  Test  at  intervals.  (See  General  Suggestions  and  Neil- 
son  and  Van  Hagen,  Physical  Education,  pages  34-35.)  Stand 
in  your  best  position.  Note:  When  the  children  with  the  best 
posture  have  been  chosen,  they  must  run  for  four  minutes. 
When  the  best  ones  from  this  group  are  chosen,  they  must  take 
a  set  of  simple  exercises  including  raising  arms  above  the  level 
of  the  shoulders.  The  ones  who  are  proficient  in  this  test  have 
passed  the  Triple  Posture  Test. 

Suggested  procedure:  Encourage  good  posture  constantly.  Give 
individual  attention  to  those  who  are  careless  in  their  posture. 
Call  posture  cues  during  free  exercise  time,  and  keep  them 
constantly  before  the  children. 

Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Improved  posture.  Indirect — 
Increased  self-respect;  improved  conditions  for  healthful  body 
development;   physical  poise. 

(7)  Suggested  activities  for  Grade  Four.  See  the  general  sugges- 
tions for  activities  for  each  of  the  three  grades.  While  an  excel- 
lent plan  for  activities  is  outlined  for  this  grade  in  Physical 
Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen, 
these  suggestions  are  offered  for  those  who  may  not  have 
access  to  the  publication  indicated,  but  who  may  have  other 
books  of  games  and  stunts  less  well-organized. 

(a)  Physical  development.  These  physiological  aspects  should 
be  considered:  Growth  is  slow;  eating  habits  still  disturbed 
because  of  loss  of  teeth;  great  muscular  activity  desired 
but  through  greater  control  of  muscles  skills  can  be 
developed. 

(b)  Mental  development.  These  psychological  aspects  should  be 
considered :  Group  and  team  sport  begin  to  develop ;  in- 
dividual competition  still  enjoyed;  curiosity,  love  of  ad- 
venture and  fighting  characteristics  are  still  strong. 

(c)  Activities  classified 

(1)   Hunting  games  (2)   Relay  races 

Bean   bag   circle   toss  Arch  Ball  Relay 

Flying  Dutchman  Home  Base  Bean  Bag  Relay 

Ocean  Is  Stormy  Farmer  and  Crow  Relay 

Follow  the  Leader  Stunt  Relay 

Exchange  Tag  Bears  and  Cattle  Relay 
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833 


(3)   Stunts 


Frog  Hop 

Coffee    Grinder 

Knee  Dip 

Clown    Tricks 

Minuet    Bow 

Double  Forward  Roll 


(4)   Pre-athletic  games 

End  Ball 

Long  Ball 

One  Old  Cat  (Scrub  Ball) 

Pin  Soccer 

Triangle   Ball 


(5) 


No.  17002-B 
No.  20621 
No.  20214 
No.  20212 
No.  20447 


Rhythmical  activities 
Reap  the   Flax,   Victor  Record 
Bean  Porridge  Hot,  Victor  Record 
Jolly  Is  the  Miller,  Victor  Record 
Little   Bo-Peep,   Victor   Record 
Old  Dan  Tucker,  Victor  Record 

(8)   Suggested  activities  for  Grade  Five 

(a)  These  physiological  aspects  should  be  considered:  Awk- 
wardness accompanies  the  rapid  growth  of  the  bones  and 
muscles ;  big  muscle  coordination  should  be  used. 

(b)  These  psychological  aspects  should  be  considered  as  they 
are  becoming  prominent:    Analysis  and  reason  for  things; 
sense  of  justice;  group  leadership;  creation  and  dramatiz- 
ation ;  memory  is  good. 
Activities  classified 

As  children  become  older  these  games  become  less  and 
less  popular,  because  they  desire  games  requiring  skill, 
as  the  pre-athletic  games. 


(c) 


(1)    Hunting  games 

Going  to  Jerusalem 
Pom,  Pom  Pullaway 
Three  Deep 
Dumbbell  Tag 
Last  Man 

(3)   Stunts 

Turk    Stand 
Heel   Click 
Wooden  Man 
Jump   the   Stick 
Horizontal  Balances 

Pre-athletic  games 

Feather   Ball 
Basketball  Toss  Up 
Progressive  Dodge   Ball 
Soccer  Keep  Away 
Six-Hole  Basketball 


(2)   Relay  races 

Ail-Up  Indian  Club  Relay 

Bull  Frog  Relay 

Pass  and  Signal  Relay 

Shuttle  Relay 

Run,  Toss  and  Catch  Relay 


(4) 


(5)   Individual  events 

Baseball  Batting  for  accuracy 
Baseball  Fly  Catching 
Basketball  Foul  Throw 
Heel   Run   Race 
Jump   and   Reach 


(6)  Mimetics 

Chopping   Wood 
Cross-Cut   Sawing 
Pumping  Up  Bicycle  Tire 
Scythe    Swinging 
Thread    the    Needle 

(7)  Rhythmical  activities 

Virginia  Reel,  Victor  Record  No.  18522-B 

Soldiers'  Joy,  Victor  Record  No.  17159-A 

Maypole  Dance,  Victor  Record  No.  20990 

March    (John   Brown's   Body)  No.  20447 

Bleking    (Swedish)  No.  20989 

(9)   Suggested  activities  for  Grade  Six 
(a)  Physical  development 

These  physiological  aspects  should  be  considered:  Rapid 
growth  in  height  causes  awkwardness ;  organs  begin  to 
undergo    changes ;    sex    differences    begin    to    appear,    the 
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girls,  preferring  rhythmical  and  dramatical  expression, 
while  the  boys  enjoy  more  adventurous  gang  undertakings. 

(b)  Mental  development 

These  psychological  aspects  must  be  considered:  That 
self-consciousness  should  be  discouraged  by  the  develop- 
ment of  finer  skills  in  games,  folk  dancing,  so  that  their 
play  will  be  stimulated. 

(c)  Activities  classified 

(1)   Hunting  games  (2)   Eelay  races 

Dare   Base  Cap    Transfer   Relay 

Duck  on  the  Rock  Skip  Rope  Relay 

Prisoner's    Base  Tig  Tag  Bounce  Ball  Relay 

Skin  the  Goat  In  and  Out  Relay 

Body    Guard  Odd  and  Even  Relay 

(3)   Stunts  (4)   Pre-athletic  games 

Heel  and  Toe  Spring  Field   Ball 

Triple  Race  Paddle   Tennis 

Hand  Wrestle  Pin  Basketball 

Sack    of   Wheat  Punt   Back 

Elephant    Walk  Simplified    Soccer 

Two  Old  Cat 

(5)   Individual  events  (6)    Mimetics 

Heel    Grasp    Race  Jump    and    Clap 

Run  Locomotive 

Shuttle  Broad  Jump  Screw  Driver 

Skipping   Race  Steam  Boat 

Soccer  Kick  for  distance  Teamster  Warming  Up 

(7)   Ehythmical  activities 

Ace  of  Diamonds,  Victor  Record  No.  20989 

Captain  Jinks,  Victor  Record  No.  20639 

Little  Man  in  a  Fix,  Victor  Record  No.  20449 

Norwegian  Mountain  March,  Victor  Record  No.  20151 

Highland  Schottische.  Victor  Record  No.  17331 

(10)   Relief  drills 

Relief  drills  of  two  or  three  minutes  should  be  given  four  or 
five  times  daily  and  should  consist  of  material  selected  from 
the  activities  of  the  physical  education  program  just  listed, 
(a)  Fresh  air  and  sunshine 

Habit  to  be  developed:  To  play  out  of  doors  four  hours 
daily  in  the  sunshine,  the  weather  permitting;  breathe 
through  the  nose ;  sleep  with  windows  open. 
Attitude  to  be  attained:  Enjoy  playing  in  the  sunshine; 
appreciate  the  value  of  sunchine  in  helping  children  to  grow. 
Knowledge  to  be  acquired:  The  value  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  in  helping  children  to  grow;  that  one  should 
play  out-of-doors  in  the  sunshine  whenever  possible;  what 
precautions  should  be  taken  when  playing  out-of-doors 
in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine;  the  characteristics  of  fresh 
air  and  good  ventilation;  how  to  read  the  thermometer; 
the  general  structure  and  function  of  the  respiratory 
system. 

(1)   Suggested  discussions  and  activities 

Grade  Four   (Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine) 

(a)  Review  the  proper  method  of  breathing 

(b)  Reason  why  the  body  needs  fresh  air 

(c)  How  to  keep  fresh  air  in  living  rooms  and  schoolrooms 
(use  of  thermometer;  use  of  windows  for  ventilation; 
pupil  participation  in  regulation  of  windows  at  school  if 
there  be  no  other  ventilating  system.) 
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(d)  What  the  sun  does  in  helping  us  to  grow;  the  effect  of 
the  sun  upon  bones,  muscles,  rickets,  disease  germs,  tuber- 
culosis, etc. 

Grade  Five  (Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine) 

(a)  Review  work  of  Grade  Four 

(b)  How  the  nose  helps  to  prepare  the  air  for  the  body:  Adds 
moisture,  warms  the  air  in  winter;  catches  dust  and 
bacteria. 

(c)  Summarize  reasons  why  we  ought  to  breathe  through  the 
nose. 

(d)  Care  of  the  nose:  Keep  the  nose  open  by  proper  blowing 
when  necessary;  use  a  clean  handkerchief;  cover  nose 
when  sneezing  and  coughing. 

Grade  Six   (Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine) 

(a)  Review  work  of  Grade  Five 

(b)  Study  the  lungs  as  to  the  following:  Simple  explanation 
of  function  and  structure;  count  the  rate  of  breathing 
before  and  after  exercise;  reasons  why  we  breathe  faster 
after  exercising. 

(c)  Characteristics  of  fresh  and  exhalant   air 

(d)  Factors  interfering  with  work  of  the  lungs:  Poor  posture; 
lack  of  exercise  and  tight-fitting  clothes. 

(2)  Suggested   sources    for   material   for   teaching   value    of    fresh 
air  and  sunshine. 

Grade  Four  (Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  220-225;  stories,  "How 
the  Holly  Berry  Almost  Lost  Its  Red  Cheeks '  \  and  ' '  The 
King  and  His  Magic  Clubs ' ' ;  importance  of  fresh  air 
indoors  and  out;  setting  up  exercises  (good  for  posture),  a 
health  pageant. 

(b)  In  Training  for  Health,  pages  101-110.  This  chapter  gives 
six  rules  that  a  group  of  children  followed  while  playing 
out-of-doors. 

Grade  Five   (Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  289-294.  This  reference 
discusses  the  importance  of  well-ventilated  rooms;  im- 
portance of  exercising  daily  in  the  open  air;  types  of 
exercises;   setting-up  exercises. 

(b)  Health,  pages  187-194.  This  chapter  gives  the  reasons 
why  it  is  beneficial  to  play.  These  activities  are  sug- 
gested: Keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  days  you  spend 
at  work  and  play  out-of-doors,  for  two  weeks;  make  a 
poster  showing  your  favorite  out-door  sports;  make  state- 
ments about  exercise  using  the  following  words:  Caged 
animal,  training,  hungry,  circulates,  waste  material,  vig- 
orous fair  play. 

Grade  Six   (Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine) 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  343-345.  This  reference 
gives  material  on  how  to  ventilate  a  schoolroom  properly, 
why  we  need  daily  exercise  in  the  fresh  air;  setting-up  ex- 
ercises; original  fables. 

(b)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  pages  121-134.  This  chapter  gives 
the  physiological  reasons  for  play  and  exercise,  also  a 
number  of  helpful  things  to  do. 

(3)  Specific  suggestions  that  may  be  used  as  samples  for  develop- 
ing lessons  on  the  value  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
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Grade  Four 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed:  To  play  out-of-doors  four  hours 
daily. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  A  varied  program  of  singing  games, 
dances,  hunting  games,  relay  races,  stunts,  mimetics,  set- 
ting-up exercises  and  pre-athletic  games. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Let  the  children  play  as  much  as 
possible;  let  them  play  many  different  games,  always  in 
the  out-of-doors  except  in  the  most  inclement  weather; 
remember  that  playtime  offers  the  finest  opportunities 
for  developing  moral  strength  and  mental  acuteness;  it  is 
recommended  that  boys  and  girls  in  this  grade  should  take 
their  physical  work  separately;  when  there  is  a  large 
playground,  it  is  easily  possible  to  have  several  games 
going  on  at  the  same  time  under  pupil  leadership,  if  ad- 
visable, and  with  general  supervision  by  the  teacher;  the 
mass  games  are  planned  for  efficiency's  sake  on  the  small 
playgrounds  as  well  as  for  general  enjoyment;  relay  races 
give  a  chance  for  group  competition  with  minimum  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  starring,  which  is  out  of  place  in 
this  grade ;  urge  out-of-doors  play ;  recommend  that  at  least 
three  hours  a  day  be  spent  in  that  way;  take  opportunities 
to  correct  faulty  posture  and  to  encourage  erect  carriage; 
when  it  is  impossible  to  have  games  outside,  these  games 
may  be  played  in  the  classroom;  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  windows  may  be  opened  during  any  physical 
work  in  classroom  or  gymnasium. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Stronger,  healthier  bodies. 
Vigorous  and  pleasurable  activity.  Increase  in:  Muscular 
coordination,  big  muscle  activity,  moral  activity  and  con- 
trol, blood  circulation,  stimulation  of  excretory  system, 
improved  digestion,  accelerated  assimilation,  strengthened 
heart,  training  of  sense  organs.  Indirect — Development 
of  innumerable  moral  and  mental  qualities,  such  as:  Co- 
operation, sportsmanship,  obedience,  friendliness,  self-con- 
fidence, self-control,  alertness,  perseverance,  honesty,  gen- 
erosity, worthy  group  membership,  grace,  pluck,  sponta- 
neity, physical  and  mental  poise. 

Grade  Five   (Fresh  Air  and  Exercise) 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed:  To  strengthen  the  ability  to  do 
gymnastic  steps  and  to  learn  to  balance,  hop  and  squat 
stride.  (See  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools, 
by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen.)    This  exercise  is  for  boys. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Reviewing  the  jump  step,  the  squat 
step,  the  leap  hop,  and  the  swing  hop.  Combining  and 
varying  these  steps  with  marching.  Learning  the  balance 
hop  step.  Practicing  stepping  left  forward — 1.  Hopping 
and  raising  right  leg  backward — 2.  Alternating  with  clos- 
ing step  backward  or  with  many  hops.  Learning  the  squat 
stride.  Practicing  jumping  to  a  squat  stand — 1.  Jumping 
to  a  side  stride  stand — 2.    Polka  rhythm. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Use  gymnastic  step  activities  when 
the  children  cannot  go  out-of-doors.  Avoid  asking  boys  of 
this  grade  to  dance.  Stress  posture  while  stepping.  Ac- 
company all  steps  with  music.  Combine  these  steps  with 
each  other  and  with  running  and  marching. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Development  of  a  sense  of 
rhythm.  Knowledge  of  simple  steps.  Development  of  poise 
and  grace. 
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Grade  Six   (Fresh  Air  and  Exercise) 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed:  To  strengthen  the  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  hygienic  breathing. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Reviewing  the  process  of  breathing, 
nerve  action,  and  muscular  action  Reviewing  the  facts 
about  the  organs  of  breathing:  nose,  lungs,  mouth  (means 
of  exhaling).  Studying  the  functions  of  breathing:  to 
bathe  the  blood  with  pure  air,  to  wash  impurities  from 
the  blood,  to  assist  circulation.  Discussing  the  hygiene  of 
breathing — manner  of  breathing — shallowly  or  deeply. 
Breathing  through  the  nose  or  mouth.  (Study  the  effects 
of  adenoids.)  Effect  of  posture  of  breathing.  Effect  of 
clothing  on  breathing.  Effect  of  exercise  on  breathing. 
Studying  ventilation  in  its  relation  to  breathing.  Effects 
of  the  following  on  breathing:  fresh  air,  moist  air,  moving 
air,  temperature  of  air,  odors  and  gases,  night  air,  changes 
in  the  air  caused  by  breathing.  Discussion  of  systems  of 
ventilation,  particularly  in  the  home  and  the  school.  Learn- 
ing the  elementary  principles  of  ventilating:  cold  air  sinks 
to  the  floor,  warm  air  rises. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Stress  the  factors  which  influence 
breathing.  Have  the  children  observe  the  system  of  ven- 
tilation used  in  their  school.  Explain  the  need  for  ventila- 
tion. Discuss  the  effects  of  heat  and  moisture.  Have  the 
children  observe  how  the  skin  is  affected  by  heat.  Bring 
out  the  necessity  for  the  following:  to  lower  the  temper- 
ature if  the  heater  makes  the  air  warmer  than  65  to  68 
degrees  F.  To  let  out  moist  air  if  it  feels  close.  To  let  in 
moist  outside  air  if  a  furnace  or  steam  radiator  makes 
the  air  in  a  room  too  dry  for  the  membranes  of  the  nose 
or  breathing  organs.  To  let  out  air  with  particles  of  dust 
that  carry  bacteria.  To  let  out  disagreeable  odors.  Discuss 
the  relation  of  the  heating  system  to  ventilation.  In  the 
home;  in  the  school;  in  places  of  amusement,  etc.  Cor- 
relate with  geography  work.  Have  the  children  find  out: 
how  a  Korean  house  is  heated ;  how  a  Chinese  house  is 
heated;  how  a  Japanese  house  is  heated. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Knowledge  of  how  to  ventil- 
ate in  order  to  aid  breathing.  Recognition  of  good  systems 
of  ventilating  and  heating.  Ability  to  breathe  deeply 
through  observation  of  the  elementary  principles  of  ven- 
tilating and  heating.  Direct — Recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  keeping  a  house  well-ventilated  and  heated.  Indirect — 
Interest  in  keeping  the  home  and  school  well-ventilated  and 
heated.  Desire  to  be  strong  through  deep  breathing.  Grow- 
ing interest  in  systems  of  ventilating  and  heating.  Appreci- 
ation of  the  city  ordinances  for  keeping  public  places 
hygienically  heated  and  ventilated. 


Safety  Education 

Safety  education  in  the  intermediate  grades  takes  on  added  impor- 
tance. This  is  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  adventure,  investigation, 
exploration,  finding  out  for  oneself,  desire  to  go  places  unaccompanied. 
Continue  the  work  of  the  previous  grades.  Safety  education  is  pri- 
marily a  question  of  influencing  behavior, 
a.  Objectives 

(1)    To  teach  caution  but  not  morbid  fear 
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(2)  To  develop  a  mind  set  so  that  the  pupils  will  have  a  pride  in 
being  good,  helpful,  intelligent  little  citizens,  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  and  help  others 

(3)  To  have  pupils  acquire  certain  safety  skills,  knowledge,  prac- 
tices and  habits  as  well  as  a  point  of  view 

(4)  To  build  up  desirable  safety  habits,  attitudes  and  ideals 

b.  Attainments 

Knowledge  relating  to  the  following  should  be  gained : 
Prevention  of  automobile   accidents 
Fire  prevention 

Prevention  of  drowning  accidents   (learning  to  swim  and  learning  dangers  of 
water) 

Learning  methods  of  treating  minor  injuries 
Proper  precautions  when  using  hand  towels 

Learning   the   dangers    around    railroad   tracks,    gas   mains,   fixtures   and   ap- 
pliances, electric  wires  and  cables,  machines  run  by  electricity 
How  to  recognize  poisonous  plants  and  snakes 

c.  Procedure  and  content 

From  recent  studies  it  appears  that  the  following  types  of  lessons 

are  the  most  useful: 

Practice  exercises  in  safety  exercises 

Habit-forming  instruction  through  safety  games 

Habit-forming  instruction  checked  by  safety  patrols 

Motion  pictures  showing  certain  kinds  of  accidents  and  how  they 

might  be  prevented.   (See  general  suggestions  for  classification  of 

accidents.) 

Poster  lessons  illustrating  accidents  and  showing  right  methods  of 

performing  certain  activities 

Negative  or   positive   instructions  with   demonstrations   as   to   how 

accidents  take  place 

Dramatizing  lessons  showing  safe  and  unsafe  ways  of  doing  things 

The  story  lesson,  telling  how  an  accident  occurred  or  was  prevented 

Safety  lessons  with  a  follow-up  to  show  the  real  value  of  the  lesson 

d.  Habits  and  skills  to  be  developed:  Those  given  for  the  primary 
grades;  refrain  from  holding  bonfires  in  dangerous  places;  ex- 
tinguish campfires  and  bonfires  before  leaving  them;  refrain  from 
using  kerosene  or  gasoline  to  light  fires;  refrain  from  playing 
harmful  jokes;  practice  safety  precautions  in  recreative  activities 
such  as  swimming,  skating,  sledding,  boating,  camping  and  the  like; 
use  electrical  appliances  properly;  act  in  an  emergency;  i.e.,  turn 
in  the  fire  alarm,  call  physician  in  case  of  serious  accident. 

e.  Attitude  to  be  attained:  An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  being 
informed  how  to  act  to  prevent  accidents  and  the  value  of  so  doing, 
to  the  child  himself  and  his  home  and  community. 

f .  Knowledge  to  be  acquired :  Review  facts  learned  in  primary  grades ; 
the  danger  of  touching  live  wires;  the  measures  in  preventing 
asphyxiation  and  poisoning;  the  measures  established  by  the  com- 
munity for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

g.  Suggested  discussions  and  activities 

Grade  Four    (Safety) 

(1)  General  review  of  topics  from  primary  grades 

(2)  When  and  where  it  is  safe  to  build  bonfires 

(3)  Dangers  from  lighting  fires  with  kerosene  or  gasoline 

(4)  What  to  do  in  case  of  a  fire  being  discovered  at  home  or  in 
the  neighborhood 
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Grade  Five   (Safety) 

(1)  General  review  of  topics  from  the  previous  grades 

(2)  Dangers  arising  from  use  of  electricity;  touching  broken  wires 
in  the  street  and  at  home;  caution  in  touching  electrical  ap- 
pliances when  the  hands  are  wet;  proper  use  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances at  home 

(3)  Dangers  from  playing  what  may  seem  to  be  harmful  jokes, 
such  as:  Pulling  a  chair  out  from  under  a  playmate;  pushing 
or  tripping  someone;  pushing  playmates  going  up  or  down 
stairs;  pushing  anyone's  head  down  when  drinking  from  a 
drinking  fountain. 

Grade  Six  (Safety) 

(1)  General  review  of  topics  from  previous  grades 

(2)  Traffic  regulations  in  local  and  nearby  towns  for  pedestrians 
and  motor  vehicles 

(3)  Various  safety  devices  in  the  community  for  prevention  of 
accidents 

(4)  Proper  use  of  matches  in  lighting  fires 

(5)  How  to  prevent  asphyxiation  (automobiles  should  never  be  run 
in  a  closed  garage) 

(6)  How  to  prevent  poisoning  from  foods  and  drugs 
h.  Suggested  sources  for  material  for  teaching  safety 

Grade  Four  (Safety) 

(1)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  458,  459,  461-466.  This 
reference  gives ,  much  information  and  caution  in  regard  to 
accidents  caused  by  fires. 

(2)  In  Training  for  Health,  pages  80-90.  This  reference  includes 
a  safety  story,  rules  for  safety,  all  given  within  the  child's 
understanding. 

Grade  Five  (Safety) 

(1)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  461-466.  This  reference  gives 
special  attention  to  " safety  from  wires". 

(2)  Health,  pages  213-222.  This  chapter  includes  a  list  of  things  to 
do  and  a  list  of  safety  rules. 

Grade  Six   (Safety) 

(1)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  458-466.  This  reference  gives 
information  and  cautions  for  practically  all  the  common  ac- 
cidents. 

(2)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  pages  243-252.  This  chapter  has  an 
appealing  title,  l  i  Common  Sense  and  Emergencies '  \  The  topics 
are  developed  by  appealing  to  the  good  common  sense  of  the 
child.  It  has  a  mental  health  appeal.  There  is  included  a  list 
of  things  to  do. 

i.   Specific  suggestions  that  may  be  used  as  samples  for  developing 
lessons  on  the  value  of  safety  education 

Grade  Four  (Safety) 

(1)  Attitude  to  be  developed:  To  gain  an  appreciation  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  hazards  of  the  railroad. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Learning  how  to  turn  in  a  fire  alarm; 
of  playing  near  railroad  tracks  or  of  crossing  them;  make  a 
Silly  Son  book,  "A  Silly  Son  is  Johnny  Black,  his  playground 
is  a  railroad  track";  Study  how  some  dangerous  crossings  that 
you  know  could  be  made  safe. 
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(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Discourage  playing  near  railroad  tracks 
or  on  street  car  tracks;  supplement  the  experiences  of  the 
children;  encourage  the  warning  of  little  children  against  the 
dangers  of  the  railroad. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Habit  of  avoiding  the  use  of  rail- 
road tracks  as  playgrounds.  Indirect  —  Attitude  of  caution 
when  on  railroad  tracks. 

Grade  Five  (Safety) 

(1)  Habit  to  be  developed:  To  learn  how  to  use  a  fire  alarm  box; 
to  protect  oneself  in  a  burning  building  and  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  cooperation  with  the  fire  department. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Learning  how  to  turn  in  a  fire  alarm; 
to  use  the  telephone,  call  fire  department;  to  use  the  box: 
break  the  glass,  turn  the  key,  open  the  door,  pull  down  the 
hook,  and  then  release,  and  stay  until  the  firemen  come. 
Learning  how  to  escape  from  a  burning  building.  Discussing 
these  facts :  Close  all  doors  and  windows ;  put  a  wet  cloth  over 
one's  nose  or  stuff  a  wet  handkerchief  into  the  mouth  and 
breathe  gently;  crawl  along  the  floor  using  the  wall  as  a  guide 
(there  are  about  six  inches  of  clear  air  along  the  floor;  drag 
anyone  after  you  that  you  see  being  left  behind. 
Discussing  how  to  extinguish  fixes.  Discussing  the  value  of 
the  work  of  the  fire  department. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Call  on  the  assistance  of  the  Fire  Chief 
for  expert  knowledge;  discuss  the  points  of  giving  a  fire 
alarm;  discuss  the  fire  protection  of  the  school  building  and 
how  to  proceed  in  case  of  a  fire;  present  facts  to  stimulate 
discussions. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Ability  to  call  the  fire  depart- 
ment; knowledge  of  how  to  escape  from  a  burning  building. 
Indirect — Cooperation  with  civic  institutions  and  self-control. 

j.  First  aid 

First  aid  rightfully  belongs  to  safety  education  and  should  be 
taught  in  that  connection.  The  references  and  suggestions  given 
include  information  for  first  aid.  Eead  the  general  suggestions  and 
obtain  a  first  aid  kit  for  every  school. 

(1)  Habits  to  be  developed: 

(a)  Reenforce  the  habits  developed  in  the  primary  grades 

(b)  Ability  to  give  simple  first  aid  treatments  for  minor  cuts, 
burns,  fainting,  sprains,  bruises,  chapped  hands  and  face; 
clothing  on  fire 

(c)  Call  older  person  in  case  of  serious  accident  (physician, 
nurse,  teacher,  or  parent) 

(2)  Attitude  to  attain:  An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  and  a  pride  in  being  able  to  assist  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

(3)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired:  How  to  keep  a  wound  clean;  how 
to  dress  and  bandage  minor  cuts;  that  wounds  can  become 
easily  infected;  first  aid  treatments  for  sprains,  fainting  and 
shocks. 

k.  Suggested  sources  for  material  for  teaching  first  aid:   Suggestions 

are  included  in  the  references  for  safety  education. 
1.   Specific  suggestions  that  may  be  used  as  samples  for  teaching  first 
aid:   These  may  be  used  for  all  the  intermediate  grades. 
(1)    Habits   to   be   developed:    To   learn   the   elementary  principles 
of   first   aid   in   treating   burns,    sun    stroke,   heat   exhaustion, 
bandaging  wounds,  sprains  and  bruises. 
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(2)  Suggested  activities:  Learning  the  kinds  of  burns — slight 
burns,  when  the  skin  is  not  broken;  when  the  skin  is  broken; 
severe  burns — when  large  portions  of  the  body  are  burned; 
learning  how  to  treat  burns. 

Learning  how  to  avoid  sunstroke :  Avoid  exposure  to  the  sun 
on  hot  days;  wear  thin  clothing  and  avoid  violent  exercise; 
learning  the  symptoms  of  sunstroke,  dizziness,  pain  in  the 
head,  face  very  red,  skin  hot  and  dry;  learning  the  treatment 
of  sunstroke,  remove  the  patient  to  a  cool,  shady  place,  loosen 
the  clothing;  apply  cold  water  or  ice  to  the  face,  neck,  and 
chest,  and  under  the  arms;  when  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow, 
give  him  plenty  of  cold  water,  but  not  ice  water. 
Learning  how  to  treat  heat  exhaustion ;  when  overheated,  a  per- 
son will  be  pale  and  faint,  but  usually  not  unconscious.  Ke- 
move  the  patient  to  a  cool  place;  place  the  patient  on  his  back 
with  the  head  low;  loosen  all  tight  clothing;  rub  the  hands 
and  feet  until  the  circulation  is  restored;  bathe  the  face  and 
the  body  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water;  give  hot  drinks, 
tea,  coffee,  milk  or  water,  if  the  skin  or  extremities  seem  cool 
and  clammy;  learning  how  to  bandage  small  cuts  and  wounds: 
for  small  cuts  and  wounds,  torn  nails,  and  the  like,  place  sev- 
eral pieces  of  sterilized  cloth  over  the  sore  and  hold  the  cloth 
in  place  with  adhesive  plaster ;  learning  how  to  use  the  triangu- 
lar bandage;  cut  diagonally  a  square  piece  of  white  cloth — 
cheesecloth  makes  excellent  bandages;  sterilize  the  cloth  be- 
fore using  it  over  open  wounds;  bandages  should  be  tied  with 
a  square  knot,  as  this  will  not  slip,  and  it  is  easily  tied; 
demonstrate  how  to  tie  the  square  knot;  learning  that  cotton 
should  never  be  applied  to  an  open  wound,  let  four  layers  of 
sterilized  gauze  intervene. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Make  the  explanation  of  the  treatment 
very  simple;  children  should  be  able  to  answer  questions  of 
the  following  type:  How  can  the  pains  of  burns  be  relieved; 
why  will  rolling  up  in  a  blanket  smother  and  extinguish  the 
flames  when  the  clothing  catches  fire;  why  is  it  wrong  to  run 
at  such  times?  Make  the  explanations  of  the  treatment  of 
heat  exhaustion  and  sunstroke  very  simple.  Practice  first  aid 
work  in  as  many  pretended  emergencies  as  possible.  Do  not 
examine  the  children  on  the  facts  given,  but  have  them  realize 
the  necessity  for  knowing  a  few  remedies  for  burns,  heat  ex- 
haustion, and  sunstroke.  Have  the  different  members  of  the 
class  show  how  to  prepare  and  bandage  small  cuts  and  wounds, 
sprains,  and  bruises.  Have  the  school  nurse  demonstrate,  if  pos- 
sible. Have  Boy  Scouts  demonstrate  the  square  knot  and  the 
use  of  the  triangular  bandage  and  tourniquet.  Correlate  with 
the  composition  work.  This  work  should  be  explained  very 
simply. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Ability  to  treat  very  simple  burns, 
heat  exhaustion,  and  sunstroke;  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  preventing  rather  than  curing;  knowledge  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  first  aid;  ability  to  bandage  cuts,  wounds, 
bruises,  and  sprains;  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  knowing 
how  to  care  for  wounds,  bruises,  etc.;  knowledge  of  the  uses 
of  the  bandage  and  tourniquet.  Indirect — Desire  to  help  others ; 
attitude  of  carefulness  in  regard  to  fire  and  heat  from  the 
sun;  beginning  of  the  "First  Aid  Conscience " ;  desire  to 
know  how  to  use  the  simple  bandage,  the  triangular  bandage, 
and  the  tourniquet;  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts;   attitude  of  aiding  others  in  cases  of  emergency. 
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Alcohol  and  Narcotics 

Alcohol  and  tobacco,  tea  and  coffee  are  out-laws  striving  against  all 
the  health  habits  you  are  working  to  build  up.  The  attention  of 
teachers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  the  effects  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants  is  required  by  law. 

a.  General  statement 

Read  the  general  suggestions.  The  approach  to  this  topic  should  be 
through  emphasizing  good  health  as  a  basis.  Continue  the  use  of 
concrete  illustrations  either  from  the  experience  or  practice  of 
individuals  as  Lindbergh  and  many  athletes,  or  from  stories  of 
experiments  with  masses  of  individuals  in  games,  army  marching 
tests,  tests  of  rivalry  in  accomplishing  physical  work,  experiences 
of  explorers  in  hot  and  cold  climates.  Even  some  of  the  simpler 
laboratory  experiments  may  be  understood  and  their  results  illus- 
trated by  sample  charts,  posters  as  objects.  Use  the  appeal  of  hero 
admiration;  sayings  of  athletic  leaders  and  of  men  like  Franklin, 
Lincoln,  Edison,  Nansen,  Mayo,  about  drink  and  the  advantages  of 
sobriety.  Such  instruction  will  help  contribute  to  training  in  courage 
to  choose  what  will  build  up  instead  of  what  will  tear  down. 

b.  Objectives 

(1)  To  teach  the  value  of  good  foods  and  drinks  and  the  evil 
effects  of  drugs  and  narcotics 

(2)  To  train  for  a  mind  set  of  courage  to  choose  what  will  build 
up  and  not  what  will  tear  down 

(3)  To  have  a  fund  of  knowledge  based  on  facts  of  the  harm  that 
alcohol  and  narcotics  have  done  to  individuals,  homes,  com- 
munities and  society 

(4)  To  know  that  alcohol  has  beneficial  uses  but  not  when  used 
for  drink 

(5)  To  realize  that  every  health  habit  that  the  child  has  been  work- 
ing to  develop  and  reenforce  bars  the  use  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco 

c.  Attainments 

To  attain  the  knowledges  and  attitudes  as  expressed  in  regard  to 
sportsmanship,  workmanship,  and  health  as  given  below. 

(1)  The  law  of  sportsmanship — playing  fair  to  win  by  strength, 
skill,  courtesy 

Alcohol,  an  ingredient  in  fermented  beer,  wine,  and  cider  often 
offered  to  children,  as  well  as  in  stronger  drinks  like  whisky; 
a  poison  which  tends  to  make  brain  and  nerves  dull  and 
less  able  to  properly  guide  bodily  activities.  Actual  experi- 
ences in  football,  baseball,  walking,  running,  marching,  climb- 
ing, swimming,  target  shooting,  have  shown  the  advantages  of 
abstinence  from  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  sports.  Alcohol 's 
effects  on  the  body  impair  strength,  endurance  (ability  to  hold 
out  to  the  end),  skill,  cause  mistakes  or  carelessness.  Read 
what  coaches  say  in  regard  to  the  disadvantages  of  tobacco 
using  in  athletics;  and  training  rules  about  smoking. 

(2)  The  law  of  good  workmanship — The  child  who  is  a  good 
worker  tries  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  and  to  gain 
the  best  possible  education  to  prepare  for  the  time  when  grown 
up  and  at  life  work.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  decreases  accuracy  and  reliability  of  per- 
formance in  many  kinds  of  work. 
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(3)  The  law  of  good  health — The  good  citizen  tries  to  gain  and  keep 
good  health,  avoids  habits  which  would  harm  him  and  others. 
Alcohol — Characteristic  action  as  a  narcotic  checks  and  impairs 
physical  and  mental  activities  of  healthy  persons;  dulls  user's 
ability  to  judge  of  its  effects  upon  himself;  deceives  user  into 
thinking  it  does  him  good  when  it  is  really  making  him  less 
capable  and  fit.  How  alcohol  impairs  ability  to  resist  many 
diseases  (e.g.,  tuberculosis)  and  diminishes  normal  powers  of 
resistance.  Tobacco — Dulling  effect  on  ability  to  perceive  need 
of  fresh  air  and  ventilation.  Soothing  syrups — Why  they  should 
not  be  given  to  babies. 

d.  Procedure  and  content 

Correlate  the  teaching  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  along  with  the  entire 
health  program  and  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

(1)  Habit  to  be  developed:  To  use  no  alcohol,  tobacco  or  narcotics. 

(2)  Attitude  to  be  attained:  An  appreciation  that  the  avoidance 
of  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  narcotics  is  essential  in  keep- 
ing fit  for  the  responsibilities  of  future  citizenship. 

(3)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired:  That  the  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol  and 
narcotics  is  detrimental  to  healthy  development. 

e.  Suggested  discussions  and  activities 

Grade  Four  (Alcohol  and  Narcotics) 

(1)  Review  good  facts  for  growing  children  especially  emphasizing 
fruit.  (This  provides  a  good  opportunity  for  a  general  review 
of  food  habits.) 

(2)  Fruit  drinks  that  are  good  for  children.  (Bring  out  the  misuse 
of  fruits  for  certain   drinks.) 

Grade  Five  (Alcohol  and  Narcotics) 

(1)  Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grades 

(2)  How  the  use  of  beer,  wine  and  whiskey  affects  growth.  (Re- 
late to  growth  in  height,  weight,  ability  to  play  games  and 
scholarship.) 

Grade  Six  (Alcohol  and  Narcotics) 

(1)  How  the  use  of  beer,  wine  and  whiskey  helps  to  break  down  the 
resistance  to  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  colds ; 
how  it  helps  to  increase  accidents.  (Relate  to  Safety  Educa- 
tion.) 

(2)  The  reasons  why  athletic  coaches  demand  that  athletes  refrain 
from  using  alcohol  and  tobacco 

f.  Suggested  sources  for  material  for  teaching  abstinence  from  alcohol 
and  narcotics 

(1)  Values  and  Methods  in  Health  Education,  Cobb,  pages  212-227. 
This  chapter  is  headed,  The  Body  Pays  More  Than  the  Purse, 
which  is  suggestive  of  the  content  of  the  chapter.  This  chapter 
contains  slogans,  blackboard  material,  teaching  devices,  home 
assignments  and  questions  for  consideration. 

(2)  In  Training  for  Health,  pages  111-119.  This  chapter  contains 
a  simple  treatment  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  under  the  heading, 
' l  Training  Rules  Which  Must  Not  Be  Broken ' '. 

(3)  Health,  pages  171-176,  harmful  substances  (alcohol,  drugs  and 
tobacco)  are  discussed  simply  and  within  the  understanding  of 
the  child.  The  chapter  has  a  lot  of  things  to  do. 

(4)  The  Way  to  Keep  Well,  pages  133-134;  (alcohol  and  drugs  in 
relation  to  exercise)  ;  167  (alcohol  and  body  heat)  ;  195-197 
(effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  drugs  upon  the  nerves)  ;  207 
(alcohol  and  tobacco  in  relation  to  good  eyesight). 
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g.  Specific  suggestions  that  may  be  used  as  samples  for  teaching  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 

Grade  Four  (Alcohol  and  Narcotics) 

(1)  Habit  to  be  developed:  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
drugs  and  stimulants  upon  the  body. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Reading  and  discussing  facts  about  al- 
cohol— its  use  is  the  beginning  of  a  bad  habit,  interferes  with 
opportunities  in  athletics,  is  expensive,  does  not  give  strength, 
but  merely  stimulates,  has  an  undesirable  effect  upon  charac- 
ter; tobacco — effect  on  growth  and  scholarship  of  children, 
effect  on  nerves  and  heart  action;  discussing  the  dangers  of 
taking  patent  medicines  or  any  medicine  not  recommended  by 
a  physician. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Create  the  attitude  of  some  appreciation 
of  the  scientific  findings  as  to  the  results  of  the  effect  of 
alcohol,  drugs  and  tobacco  on  children. 

(4)  Desirable  outcome:  Direct — Knowledge  of  the  bad  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  body.  Indirect — Creation  of  the  proper 
attitude  towards  alcohol;  prevention  of  the  use  of  tobacco  at 
an  early  age. 

Grades  Five  and  Six  (Alcohol  and  Narcotics) 

(1)  Habits  to  be  established:  To  know  at  an  early  age  the  injurious 
effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

(2)  Suggested  activities  and  discussions:  Alcohol  makes  the  heart 
beat  faster  but  its  beat  is  not  as  strong  as  the  normal  beat; 
alcohol  lowers  one's  vitality  and  ability  to  resist  diseases; 
discuss  alcohol  as  a  cause  of  automobile  accidents ;  tobacco  is 
also  a  narcotic;  discuss  the  symptoms  which  sometimes  develop 
the  first  time  a  person  tries  to  smoke — paleness,  sweating, 
dizziness,  and  stomach  sickness.  Athletes  in  high  school  and 
college  are  forbidden  to  smoke  because  it  interferes  with  their 
strength  and  the  steadiness  of  their  nerves.  The  use  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco  is  expensive.  How  much  money  would  be  spent  in 
a  year  by  a  person  who  smoked  two  packages  of  cigarettes  a 
week?  How  much  money  would  be  spent  for  cigarettes  in  a  life- 
time? What  else  could  be  done  with  the  money? 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Find  out  what  nicotine  is  and  its  effects; 
make  problems  involving  how  much  money  is  spent  for  tobacco 
and  cigarettes ;  find  out  the  law  concerning  the  sale  of  liquor, 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  to  minors;  why  tobacco  is  used  in  sprays 
for  plants  to  kill  insects;  as  a  substitute  for  moth  balls.  Find 
out  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks;  effects  on  mental  and 
muscular  action;  undermining  home  life. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — To  know  that  tobacco  discolors 
the  teeth;  makes  the  breath  smell;  may  cause  sores  on  the  lips 
or  inside  the  mouth;  cigarette  smoking  makes  the  fingers 
yellow;  chewing  tobacco  overworks  the  gland  secreting  saliva; 
one  may  spit  the  saliva  out  or  swallow  it,  if  the  latter  be  done 
it  injures  the  stomach;  makes  the  clothes  smell.  To  know  the 
effects  of  alcohol.  Indirect — An  appreciation  that  alcohol  and 
tobacco  are  barred  from  all  the  health  habits  that  you  are 
working  to  establish. 
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Mental  Health 

Bead  the  general  suggestions  and  the  course  of  study  in  citizen- 
ship. Children  should  begin  early  to  form  the  attitudes  of  cheer- 
fulness, self-control  and  helpfulness.  The  child's  attitudes  towards 
life  situations  will  largely  determine  his  mental  health  and  social 
behavior.  Mental  health  education  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  contributing  to  that  aim  of  general  education  which  seeks  to  give 
the  child  the  ability  to  meet  life's  problem  courageously,  fairly  and 
intelligently.  Mental  health  for  normal  children  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  a  well-balanced,  serene  mind,  capable  of  adjusting  itself  readily 
to  the  mastery  of  life's  problems  with  a  freedom  from  mental  strain. 
The  school  seeks: 

To  train  the  child  to  rest 

To  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to  achieve  success 

To  train  the  child  in  concentration  of  attention  so  as  to  promote  an  orderly  as- 
sociation of   ideas 

To  train  the  child  to  take  effective  action  when  necessary 
To  see  that  the  child  has  normal  social  relationships 
To  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  friendly,  happy,  joyous  and  optimistic 

a.  Objectives 

To  develop  a  willingness  to  help  others,  to  obey  the  rules  and  to  take 
part  in  group  activities 
To  develop  an  attitude  of  cheerfulness 
To  see  the  pleasant  side  of  things 

To  develop  a  spirit  to  face  hard  tasks  squarely  and  to  do  the  best 
one  can 

To  develop  a  feeling  of  faith  in  one 's  own  ability  even  though  occa- 
sional failure  comes 
To  develop  the  spirit  of,  "I  will  try",  "I  can". 

b.  Attainments 

A  child  should  practice  good  mental  control  in  order  that: 

His  body  may  work  well 

He  may  study  and  work  with  success 

He  may  prepare  himself  for  work  when  he  grows  older 

He  may  have  a  cheerful  and  agreeable  disposition 

Others  may  like  him 

He  may  work  with  other  people 

He  may  be  successful 

c.  Content  and  procedure 

(1)  Good  mental  habits  and  attitudes  are  best  developed  through 
incidental  class  work,  school  routine  and  classroom  atmosphere. 
Even  though  there  be  no  formal  classtime  period  the  teacher 
should  plan  as  definitely  to  develop  mental  health  as  she  does 
plan  to  teach  any  skill  or  knowledge. 

In  nature  study  the  first  grade  class  may  have  come  across  an 
ant  hill,  this  would  serve  as  a  lesson  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
working  together,  helping  others,  orderliness,  etc. 

(2)  Emphasis  should  "be  on  what  to  do,  not  upon  what  not  to  do". 
Eesponsibility  for  developing  the  activities  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  pupils  whenever  possible.  Children  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  successes. 

The  second  grade  class  could  be  organized  into  a  club  to  aid 
the  younger  children  of  the  first  grade  when  on  the  playground, 
on  the  slides,  merry-go-round,  teeters,  swings  and  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school  if  their  roads  or  street  lie  in  the  same 
direction. 
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(3)  The  teacher  should  help  the  children  to  see  that  the  ultimate 
reward  of  health  practices  will  be  found  in  growth,  improved 
physical  accomplishment  and  other  concrete  evidences  of  health. 
This  will  remove  the  danger  of  rewarding  children  directly  for 
a  mere  record  of  health  habits. 

The  weighing  and  measuring  may  be  used  in  many  cases  to 
show  children  that  good  health  habits  do  bring  them  up  to 
standard  for  height  and  weight. 

(4)  The  work  should  be  adjusted  to  the  varied  interests  and 
capacities,  thus  eliminating  worry.  There  should  be  freedom  of 
emotional  expression  in  music,  art  and  dramatization. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  above  we  may  say  a  teacher  had  given 
the  children  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  in  long  division,  this  lesson 
may  have  been  long  and  difficult  for  the  children,  they  were 
becoming  worried,  harassed  and  discouraged.  The  emotional 
stress  could  be  relieved. by  encouragement  from  the  teacher,  by 
freedom  of  emotional  expression  in  the  music  lesson  or  by  sing- 
ing games  in  the  relief  drill  period. 

(5)  Stories  emphasizing  the  desirable  traits  are  of  value  but  actual- 
ly experiencing  the  admirable  traits  through  activities  is  to 
be  the  most  important  aim  to  attain.  Give  the  children  an 
opportunity  to  practice  every  day  to : 

Try  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done  and  do  it  gladly 

Keep  happy  and  cheerful 

Be  unselfish 

Learn  to  fix  their  attention  on  what  they  are  doing 

Try  to  be  orderly  at  home  and  at  school 

(6)  Projects  and  activities  in  which  the  whole  class  or  separate 
groups  of  the  class  or  school  are  engaged  will  serve  to  develop 
cooperation,  the  social  relationships  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  others. 

(7)  Mental  health  is  caught  as  well  as  taught.  So  keep  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  schoolroom  happy,  wholesome  and  free  from  stress, 
worry  and  discouragement. 

d.  Suggested  sources  where  helps  may  be  obtained  for  the  teaching  of 
mental  health 

(1)   Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  page  235 

Develop  the  health  lesson:  "I  should  try  to  be  cheerful,  clean- 
minded  and  helpful  to  others."  Discuss  how  this  should  be 
carried  out:  in  school;  on  the  playground;  at  home.  Page  295: 
"I  try  to  be  cheerful,  clean-minded,  straight  forward,  and 
helpful  to  others."  Have  the  class  give  examples  of  how  chil- 
dren can  obey  this  rule:  in  the  schoolroom;  on  the  playground; 
at  home.  Page  271 :  Good  mental  habits  are  a  rest  to  the  nervous 
system.  Have  the  members  of  the  class  give  a  demonstration  of 
the  habits  of  obedience,  cheerfulness,  politeness,  and  respect. 
Page  347 :  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  value  of  trying  to  ob- 
serve the  rule  above,  in  school;  on  the  playground;  at  home; 
on  the  streets  and  in  public  places. 

(1)  Habit  to  be  developed  is  reenforced:  The  habit  of  thinking  and 
mental  health  correlation. 

Health,  pages  38,  86,  151,  164,  192,  gives  material  that  will  be 
helpful  in  creating  right  attitudes  of  mind. 

e.  Specific  suggestions  to  develop  the  lesson  of  cheerfulness,  that  may 
be  used  in  developing  other  traits  of  character 

(1)  Habit  to  be  developed  is  reinforced:  The  habit  of  thinking  and 
acting  with  a  cheerful,  happy  outlook  on  life. 
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(2)  Suggested  activities:  Discuss  the  effect  of  cheerfulness;  review 
good  health  habits;  show  the  results  of  being  happy;  make 
posters  of  healthy,  happy  children  to  be  displayed  in  the  health 
corner;  discussion  of  cheerful  people  and  why  they  like  them; 
have  the  children  list  things  they  feel  they  can  do  to  make  a 
happy  day;  have  children  collect  pictures  illustrating  cheer- 
fulness; have  children  bring  pictures  that  portray  a  keen  sense 
of  humor;  plead  "I  will  try  to  be  happy  and  helpful  at 
home";  on  special  days  such  as  Mother's  Day  correlate  your 
discussion  with  "How  I  can  help  Mother",  or  other  appropri- 
ate topics. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Read  stories  such  as  Johnny  Cross,  Dans- 
dill,  page  39,  The  Discontented  Pig,  Dansdill,  page  56,  The 
Dove  and  the  Woodpecker,  Dansdill,  page  146,  What  You  Look 
For  You  Will  Find,  Dansdill,  page  50;  Poems:  Much  Better 
It  Is  To  Be  Happy,  Dansdill,  page  202,  Miss  Fret  and  Miss 
Laugh,  Dansdill,  page  202,  Little  Girl,  Dansdill,  page  201,  The 
Doctor,  page  203 ;  others  can  be  found.  After  reading  these 
poems  and  stories  lead  the  children  to  see  that  in  stories  and 
poems  as  in  life  there  is  no  wisdom  in  worry,  fear,  day  dream- 
ing, grudges  and  loss  of  control.  Lead  children  to  have  an 
attitude  of  success;  they  cannot  do  this  unless  they  have  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  they  need  to  believe  that  they  can  do 
what  they  set  out  to  do;  associating  with  cheerful,  straight- 
forward friends  in  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  their  read- 
ing; discuss  "Don't  Cross  Bridges  Until  You  Come  to  Them;  " 
explain  that  many  failures  are  due  to  lack  of  confidence; 
cheerfulness  is  caught  as  well  as  taught,  by  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  school. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Some  small  understanding  that  we  make 
our  dispositions  and  that  a  happy,  cheerful,  helpful,  straight- 
forward disposition  is  something  that  has  been  earned  by  daily 
mental  health  habits. 

VII.  Correlations  for  Health  Education  Program 

There  perhaps  is  no  one  subject  that  lends  itself  more  admirably  to  correla- 
tion with  all  the  other  subjects  and  the  school  itself,  the  laboratory,  than 
does  the  health  education  program. 

A.  Reading  and  language 

Supplementary  reading  material  may  be  used  very  extensively  and  effec- 
tively. Stories  still  appeal,  but  there  will  be  a  large  place  for  reading 
material  of  an  interesting,  informational  type.  Intermediate  grade  chil- 
dren are  becoming  realists,  they  want  real  health  heroes  such  as  Louis 
Pasteur,  Walter  Reed,  Edward  Jenner,  Florence  Nightingale,  Edward 
Trudeau  and  William  Gorgas.  In  the  classroom  a  health  magazine  or 
newspaper  can  be  made  interesting  health  and  language  lessons,  essays, 
poems,  healthgrams  can  be  well  adapted  to  the  language  period. 

B.  Arithmetic 

It  is  possible  to  incorporate  a  great  deal  of  arithmetic  with  the  health 
teaching,  especially  in  the  sixth  grade.  Problems  of  weight  and  height, 
percentages  of  over  and  underweight  may  be  taken  up  when  keeping  the 
class  records.  Problems  of  family  budgets  in  relation  to  grocery  bills, 
cost  of  milk,  meat,  vegetables  and  the  food  values  of  each  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage. 
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C.  History,  geography  and  civics 

In  civics  a  study  of  markets  (both  local  markets  and  markets  of  other 
communities)  are  worthwhile  activities  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  meat 
marketing  and  inspection;  the  protection  of  bread  by  bakery  regula- 
tions; the  study  of  milk  may  include  its  distribution  and  care,  the  num- 
ber of  dairies  in  the  communities  and  how  they  are  inspected.  History 
and  geography  reveal  some  of  the  striking  differences  in  the  health 
conditions  of  different  times  and  different  lands;  the  laws  of  nutrition 
and  sanitation  in  some  oriental  and  other  countries  should  be  noted;  life 
span,  infant  mortality  and  prevalence  of  preventable  diseases  are  inter- 
esting topics  to  bring  out.  Historic  instances  of  epidemics  and  plagues 
caused  by  filth  and  unsanitary  conditions  may  be  emphasized. 

D.  Art  and  industrial  arts 

Poster  making  and  chart  making  for  the  bulletin  boards  for  a  safety 
campaign  or  the  school  luncheon  or  for  some  such  purpose  are  worthwhile. 
Construction  of  certain  kinds  of  playground  equipment  may  be  under- 
taken by  these  grades.  The  following  pieces  may  be  made:  sand  boxes, 
jumping  pets,  smooth  sticks  for  stunts,  simple  equipment  for  stage, 
curtains  for  dramatization,  window  boxes  and  like  articles. 

E.  Dramatization 

We  learn  by  doing.  Dramatization,  health  plays  and  presentation  of 
pageants  should  be  freely  used. 

F.  Nature  study 

Some  school  systems  build  their  health  program  around  nature  study. 
Some  of  the  nature  study  activities  that  can  be  correlated  with  the 
health  education  program  are  the  school  garden  to  show  the  relation  of 
plant  growth  to  water,  sunshine,  plant  food ;  grow  mold  on  bread  and 
bacteria  on  gelatin  plates;  raise  flies  through  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment ;  make  feeding  tests ;  care  of  goldfish  and  purify  water  by  allowing 
dirt  to  settle,  boiling  to  kill  germs  and  by  distillation. 

VIII.  Devices  for  Health  Education 

Health  clubs  and  organizations 

Poster  making  contests 

Health  crusade 

Play  days  and  festivals 

Checking  for  Standard  Montana  Boys  and  Girls.  (See  general  suggestions.) 

Tournaments  and  field  meets 

Bead  Sports  Day  at  School,  In  Training  for  Health,  pages  131-141. 

IX.  Measuring  Results  of  the  Health  Education  Program* 

Read  general  suggestions. 

The  aim  should  be  to  set  standards  rather  than  to  aim  at  individual  compe- 
tition. Results  can  be  measured  by  attitudes  attained  and  in  automatic 
habits  practiced. 

A.  Informal  tests 

1.  Paper  and  pencil  tests  of  health  knowledge  and  attitudes 

2.  Observation  and  record  of  health  habits  by  the  teacher 

3.  Self  checking  of  health  habits  by  the  pupils  themselves 

4.  Check  all  classes  for  Standard  Montana  Boys  and  Girls 
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5.  Check  all  pupils  for  this  ideal: 

All    children    well-nourished,    none    more    than    10    per    cent    below    the    required 

standard  of  weight  according  to  height  and   age 

Habits   of   personal   cleanliness   established 

Bodily   resistance 

Freedom    from   physical   defects   secured 

Good  sitting,   standing,   and   walking   posture   maintained 

All  teeth  kept  clean 

Permanent  teeth  all  present  and  in  good  condition 

Daily  recreation  in  the  open  air 

Habit  of  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels 

Practical  health  knowledge  that  works 

A  sense  of  buoyant  physical  well-being 

Partnership  in  the  solution  of  school,  home  and  community  problems  in  health 

B.  Standard  tests 

Check  by  means  of  Gates  Strang  Health  Knowledge  Tests.  (See  general 

suggestions.) 

X.  Bibliography 

A.  See  the  general  bibliography  and  all  the  suggested  texts 

B.  Andress  and  Evans;  Health  and  Success,    (V  and  VI);  Ginn   and  Company,   Chicago 
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F.  Dansdill  and  Williams,  New  Series  for  Pupils,  Grades  III  to  VIII,  Teaching  Habits 
and.  Attitude  Formation  with  Content,  Procedure  and  Activities,  Benj.  H.  Sanborn 
Company,  Chicago 

G.  Fisher,  George  and  Berry,  E.,  The  Physical  Effects  of  Smoking,  Association  Press, 
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H.  Fisk,  Eugene  L.,  Alcohol,  Its  Effect  on  Human  Efficiency  and  Longevity,  Funk  and 
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tional  material   for   Health   Education   Program 


Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

While  formal  health  teaching  in  Montana  is  completed  in  the  seventh  grade, 
nevertheless,  by  the  health  service,  by  physical  education,  by  the  healthy  at- 
mosphere of  the  school  room,  by  correlation  with  other  subjects,  by  the  prob- 
lem of  health  control  in  the  community  and  by  the  practice  of  personal 
health  habits  such  as  personal  care,  nutrition,  rest  and  sleep,  good  posture 
and  first  aid,  the  health  education  program  should  be  emphasized  through  the 
eighth  grade. 

II.  General  Objectives 

A.  To  have  physical  defects  corrected  insofar  as  possible 

B.  To  eliminate  or  reduce  the  amount  of  communicable  disease 

C.  To  arrange  for  hygienic  classroom  conditions 

D.  To  interpret  the  school  health  program  to  the  parents  and  secure  their 
cooperation 
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E.  To  organize  regular  periods  of  classroom  activities  other  than  teaching 
units  so  that  they  will  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  general  health 
program 

F.  To  establish  and  maintain  specific  health  habits 

G.  To  acquire  health  knowledge 

H.  To  develop  desirable  mental  attitudes  towards  health,  health  practices 
and  life  situations 

III.  Texts 

The  following  texts  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  outlined  in  this  course 
of  study. 

One  copy  for  each  pupil 

Newmayer  and  Broome,   The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care,   American  Book 

Company,  Chicago 

One  copy  of  each  of  the  following  for  the  teacher 

The  manual  which  accompanies  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care,  Newmayer 
and  Broome,  American  Book  Company,  Chicago 

Andress  and  Evans,  Health  and  Good  Citizenship,  Ginn  and  Company,  Chi- 
cago 

Munson,  Margaret  C,  The  Outline  for  Cleanliness  Teaching,  Section  Three, 
for  Grammar  Grades,  The  Cleanliness  Institute,  45  East  17th  Street,  New 
York  City 

Neilson  and  Van  Hagen,  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City 

Turner,  Physiology  and  Health,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Chicago 
Turner-Collins,  Community  Health,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Chicago 
II.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Posture  Exercises,  Publication  165,  Department 
of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IV.  Attainments 

General 

The  ten  commandments  of  Health  which  are: 
Keep  the  body  clean 

Eat  the  right  amount  of  wholesome  food 
Get  enough  sleep  and  rest 
Keep  the  body  erect 
Play  and  exercise  properly 

Help  to  keep  your  school,  home  and  neighborhood  as  beautiful  as  possible 
Keep  a  healthy  mind 
Help  to  prevent  accidents 
Avoid  communicable  diseases 
Know  your  physical  limitations  and  keep  within  them 

— Health   Education,   Cleveland   Public   Schools. 

Specific 

A.  To  make  the  personal  and  mental  health  habits  developed  in  the  previous 
grades  automatic 

B.  To  know  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  good  citizen  in  regard  to  com- 
munity health  problems 

C.  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  body  so  that  proper  health  habits  will  be  more  faithfully  and 
intelligently  performed. 
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V.  Time  Allotment 

While  the  health  program  should  be  correlated  with  other  subjects  and 
activities,  besides  this  there  should  be  definite,  specific  and  well-planned 
time  on  every  daily  program  of  health  education.  A  minimum  of  two  hun- 
dred twenty-five  minutes  per  week  should  be  given  to  the  health  education 
program.  In  this  minimum  of  time,  provision  should  be  made  for  utilizing 
the  time  formerly  used  for  unorganized  and  often  de-educative  activities 
of  the  recess  period.  The  time  may  be  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Health  instruction 

One  10-15  minute  period  daily  for  health  instruction  used  for  short  dis- 
cussions, reading  of  health  stories,  use  of  habit  training  devices  and 
correlation  with  other  subjects,  as  they  occur. 

B.  Physical  education 

1.  One    15-minute   period    daily    for    instruction    in   games,    folk   dances, 
mimetics  and  stunts 

2.  One    15-minute    period    daily    for    practicing    games,    devices,    stunts, 
mimetics,  etc. 

3.  From  2-5  periods  of  2-5  minutes  in  length,  daily  for  relief  drills.  The 
number  and  length  of  relief  periods  depending  on  the  grade. 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Inventory  and  review 

1.  Bead  the  general  suggestions 

2.  Obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  physical,  mental  and  social  back- 
ground of  the  pupils 

3.  Take  an  inventory  of  health  habits  already  established  and  physical 
defects  corrected 

4.  Know  the  work  as  outlined  for  this  grade 

5.  Be  familiar  with  the  basal  text,  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care,  and 
Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen 

6.  Be  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  previous  grades 

7.  Be  familiar  with  two  or  three  of  the  publications  for  each  phase  of 
the  health  program,  listed  in  the  bibliography 

8.  By  your  artistry  make  the  health  program  active  and  attractive 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  six  phases  of  the  health  education  program  be 
separated  or  taken  out  of  their  natural  setting  and  taught  as  distinct 
divisions  of  the  health  program.  However,  at  times  this  may  be  the  best  and 
most  advantageous  procedure.  The  six  phases  should  be  combined  in  one 
well  integrated  whole  to  assist  the  child  to  live  a  wholesome,  healthy,  happy, 
useful  life. 

B.  The  Divisions  of  the  Health  Education  Program  are  health  service,  health 
knowledge  instruction,  physical  education,  alcohol  and  narcotics,  safety 
education,  and  mental  health 

Health  Service 

a.  Read  the  general  suggestions 

b.  Make  a  physical  condition  record  sheet  for  each  child.  (See  general 
suggestions  for  record  form  to  be  used.) 

c.  So  far  as  possible  have  all  physical  defects  remedied;  do  follow- 
up  work.  The  defects  listed  here  and  given  in  detail  in  the  general 
suggestions  are  those  which  a  teacher  should  try  to  detect  and  if 
noticed  should  report  to  the  parents,  nurse  or  school  doctor:    de- 
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fective  teeth,  diseased  tonsils,  poor  eyes  and  defective  vision,  de- 
fective hearing  and  infected  ears,  tuberculosis,  heart  defects,  speech 
defects,  kidney  trouble,  glandular  trouble  and  poor  posture. 

d.  Make  a  daily  inspection  for  communicable  diseases  and  malnutri- 
tion. See  general  suggestions  for  the  disease  chart  for  early 
symptoms  and  suggested  quarantine  period  for  communicable 
diseases. 

e.  Weighing  and  Measuring 

(1)  Eead  the  general  suggestions  and  the  suggestions  for  the 
previous  grades.  Weight  is  one  of  the  indications  of  health. 
The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care  gives  a  discussion  of  the  bal- 
anced diet,  also  height  and  weight  tables,  pages  127-131. 

(2)  In  weighing  and  measuring  the  important  point  is  that  the 
pupil  gains  in  weight  from  month  to  month.  While  food  is  not 
the  only  factor  to  be  considered  when  growth  in  weight  is 
desired  it  is  one  very  important  consideration.  Food  is  measured 
in  energy-giving  units  called  calories. 

There  are  100  calorie  portions  in  each  of  the  following: 

1  small  roll  %  of  a  banana 

1  thick  slice  home-made  bread  4  dates 

1  shredded   wheat   biscuit  1  large  orange 

1  egg  y2  square  of  chocolate 

1  tablespoon  or  pat  of  butter  y2  of  a  doughnut 

1  serving  of  halibut  or  whitefish  hi  serving  of  pie 

2  slices  of  bacon  2  tablespoons  or  4  lumps  of  sugar 
V»   serving  of  sirloin  y3  cup  baked  beans 

2/i   cup  of  milk  1   serving  canned  corn 

1  large  apple  2  servings  of  carrots 

1  cup  raspberries  1  serving  of  fresh  peas 

— Keene  and  Cooley,  Food  and  Health. 

(3)  The  food  requirement  for  a  day  for  different  ages  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Person  Age  Weight  Calories 

Man   40  154  2680 

Woman   38  120  2160 

Girl    16  110  2200 

Boy    ' 12  75  2250 

Boy    6  40  1600 

— Keene  and  Cooley,  Food  and  Health. 

(4)  Suggestions  are  given  in  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages 
351,  353,  365,  368,  390,  396,  400,  405,  412,  and  418.  These  ref- 
erences include  these  topics:  weighed  each  month;  record  kept 
on  chart ;  determine  and  discuss  probable  reasons  for  individual 
losses  and  gains;  importance  and  value  of  food  and  rest. 

f.  Heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  seating  and  water 

(1)  Insist  that  the  heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  seating  and  water 
be  correct 

(2)  Read  the  general  suggestions  for  approved  standards  for  these 
most  important  factors  of  health  service 

(3)  Eeferences  from  Our  Health  Habits  Manual 

(a)  Heating,  ventilation,  temperature  and  physiological  effects 
of  temperature  and  humidity  are  discussed  on  pages  357- 
363 

(b)  Lighting,  pages  368-388.  This  chapter  discusses  fully  the 
lighting  of  school  rooms  under  such  topics  as  demand  of 
good  lighting,  code  of  lighting,  amount,  distribution, 
diffusion,  glare  of  light,  size  of  classrooms,  desks,  windows, 
blackboards,  window  shades;  stories  and  activities  to  re- 
enforce  some  of  the  above  topics. 
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(c)  Seating — At  this  age  children  are  growing  so  fast  that 
much  attention  should  be  paid  to  see  that  each  child  has 
a  seat  and  desk  that  just  fits  his  size.  See  the  general 
suggestions. 

(d)  Water  supply — If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  drinking  water  a  sample  should  be  sent  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  Helena,  Montana,  to  be  analyzed. 
The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care,  pages  98-99,  279-282,  306, 
discusses  the  water  supply. 

(e)  Sanitation — Read  the  general  suggestions  and  the  sug- 
gestions for  cleanliness  given  for  the  previous  grades. 
Read  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  353-358,  which 
discusses  these  topics  in  relation  to  school  sanitation: 
cleanliness,  heating,  humidity,  inspection,  lighting,  loca- 
tion, temperature,  yard  and  surroundings. 

The  school  luncheon 

Read  the  general  suggestions  and  those  for  the  intermediate  grades 

for  this  topic. 

Playground  equipment 

See  the   general   suggestions   and   the   suggestions  under  the  topic 

1 '  Equipment ' '  in  the  section,  Physical  Education  for  grades  seven 

and  eight. 

Cooperation 

Interpret  your  health  program  through  your  pupils  to  the  parents 

and  community  and  secure  their  cooperation. 


Health  Knowledge  Instruction  for  Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

a.  General  statement 

Health  instruction  in  Grade  Seven  will  emphasize:  first,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  parts  of  the  body;  second, 
reenforcement  of  health  habits;  third,  community  and  social  health. 

Part  One:    Knowledge  of  Structure  and  Function  of  the  Parts  of 

the  Body 
The   class   work    should    consist    of    three   well-defined    parts:     (a) 
laboratory  work,  (b)  textbook  (c)  notebook. 

(1)  Laboratory  work:  Parts  of  the  lower  animals  should  be  brought 
by  the  pupils  from  their  homes  and  studied.  Make  prominent 
this  objective  work.  Certain  parts  of  the  pig,  sheep,  calf,  and 
chicken  lend  themselves  to  this  work  and  may  be  kept  pliable 
and  free  from  decomposition  for  several  days  by  placing  them 
under  water.  The  text  will  guide  the  teacher  as  to  what  may 
be  seen.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time  should  be  given  to 
laboratory  work. 

(2)  Textbook:  Few  subjects  lend  themselves  so  well  to  the  topical 
and  socialized  recitations  as  physiology  and  hygiene.  Assign 
work  topically  from  several  books  and  require  pupils  to  talk 
about  the  subject  in  question  and  not  simply  tell  what  a  certain 
book  says.  The  subject  matter  here  outlined  is  to  supplement 
that  found  in  the  text. 

(3)  Notebook:  Every  pupil  should  keep  a  notebook  of  drawings 
with  explanation  of  them.  The  drawings  should  not  be  repro- 
ductions of  those  in  the  text  unless  they  are  colored,  and  in 
this  way  made  more  intelligible  to  the  pupils.  Some  of  the 
drawings    should   connect   the   different    systems    of   the   body. 
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They  should  show  where  food  is  transferred  from  digestive  to 
circulatory  system,  from  circulatory  system  to  cells  of  the 
body,  etc.  The  best  drawings  are  those  that  are  made  from  an 
interpretation  of  the  text  and  are  not  simply  copies  of  those 
found  in  it. 
b.  Type  lesson  laboratory  work.    Digestive  system 

(1)  Specimens 

Secure  the  esophagus  of  a  pig  or  some  other  animal.  The  eso- 
phagus should  be  still  attached  to  the  stomach  and  a  portion 
of  the  small  intestine  showing  the  pyloric  orifice  and  the  ducts 
where  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  enter.  Attached  to  the 
esophagus  should  be  the  larynx  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
windpipe.  Caution  those  securing  the  specimen  not  to  injure 
the  epiglottis  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea. 

(2)  Observations 

With  the  class  grouped  around  a  table  or  desk  find  all  parts 
described  in  the  texts.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all 
members  of  the  class  are  able  to  find  and  recognize  such  parts 
as  are  described  in  the  texts  and  are  easily  recognized  by  the 
eye.  Note  the  position  of  the  windpipe  to  the  trachea,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  two  tubes,  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  work  of  the 
epiglottis.  Have  the  pupils  move  the  delicate  tissues  and  discuss 
the  seriousness  of  mistreating  them  by  poorly  chewed  food, 
injurious  foods  and  drinks,  overloading  or  overworking  them. 

(3)  Drawing  and  naming  parts 

After  the  specimen  has  been  discussed  and  understood,  each 
part  recognized  and  named,  have  pupils  make  a  drawing  for 
their  notebooks.  Underneath  or  at  the  edge  of  the  drawing 
write  the  names  of  the  important  parts. 

(4)  Class  discussion 

(a)  Name  the  important  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  give 
use  of  each  part;  discuss  the  glands  found  in  it  and  the 
digestive  purposes  of  the  secretions. 

(b)  Discuss  how  the  food  passes  from  the  mouth  through  the 
esophagus  and  then  into  the  intestines.  Watch  the  action 
of  a  horse  when  he  is  drinking  water  from  the  ground. 
Can  a  person  drink  with  his  mouth  lower  than  his  stomach? 
Why? 

(c)  Study  the  size  and  shape  of  the  stomach.  What  is  its 
great  use?  Have  pupils  understand  that  the  chief  seat  of 
digestion  is  in  the  small  intestine. 

(d)  Make  a  second  drawing,  this  time  on  the  board,  drawing 
all  parts  to  a  scale  except  the  intestines.  Color  each  part 
with  crayola  or  chalk  of  a  different  color  than  the  ad- 
joining parts. 

(e)  Have  pupils  clearly  understand  the  difference  between 
mastication,   digestion,  absorption   and   assimilation. 

(f)  Have  pupils  discuss  the  location  of  the  windpipe  with  ref- 
erence to  the  position  of  the  esophagus.  Discuss  the  use 
of  the  larynx  and  epiglottis. 

(5)  The  next  specimen 

The  next  specimen  studied  could  be  the  larynx,  trachea,  lungs 
and  heart  of  an  animal  all  in  one  mass.  This  specimen  could 
be  studied  in  some  such  manner  as  the  laboratory  lesson  just 
discussed. 
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c.  The  framework  and  muscular  system 

(1)  Suggested  discussions 
The  body  machine 

(a)  How  the  body  is  like  a  machine 
•  (b)  How  the  health  of  each  citizen  helps  the  community 

(c)  What  illness  costs  us  and  others 

(d)  What  health  heroes  have  done  for  humanity  (Koch,  Lister, 
Pasteur,  Reed,  Gorgas.) 

(e)  What  are  cells?  What  are  tissues?  Name  several  kinds 
found  in  the  body. 

(f)  How  does  a  knowledge  of  parts  of  a  machine  help  us  to 
care  for  it?  Knowledge  of  parts  of  the  body  helps  us  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Framework  of  the  body 

(a)  Purpose  of  the  bones 

(b)  Structure  of  the  bones,  number,  names  of  the  most  com- 
mon ones,  size,  shape,  marrow  and  its  uses. 

(c)  Describe  and  name  kinds  of  joints;  what  is  cartilage;  what 
are  ligaments;  their  uses? 

The  muscular  system 

(a)  Purpose  of  the  muscles 

(b)  Attachment  of  bones.  (Have  pupils  feel  of  tendons  on  back 
of  hands,  behind  knees  and  above  heels.  Demonstrate  how 
muscles  act  in  many  bones.) 

(c)  Kinds  of  muscular  movements  (voluntary  as  the  control  of 
the  arms,  legs,  back;  automatic  as  the  heart,  stomach). 
Some  authorities  give  involuntary  for  automatic,  also  the 
control  of  the  eyelids  are  called  by  some  involuntary. 

(2)  Topics  growing  out  of  the  study  of  the  framework  and  muscular 
systems  of  the  body.  Accidents  that  may  result  in  serious 
injury  to  the  bones  (list  and  discuss;  stress  prevention;  bring 
in  safety  and  first  aid).  Effect  of  the  proper  clothing  on  the 
growth  of  the  bones.  Review  the  importance  of  the  care  of 
the  feet.  Value  of  regular  exercise  and  good  posture  on  the 
growth  of  the  bones  and  muscles.  Value  of  good  food,  balanced 
diet,  rest,  and  fresh  air  on  the  growth  of  bones  and  muscles. 

(3)  Suggested  activities  (Things  to  do) 

(a)  Secure  the  bones  of  animals  recently  killed;  notice  the 
places  where  the  ligaments  are  attached ;  notice  the  color 
and  find  holes  in  them  where  blood  vessels  enter. 

(b)  Put  a  long  slender  bone  such  as  pig's  or  sheep's  rib  in 
some  diluted  muriatic  acid  until  the  mineral  matter  has 
been  taken  out,  then  tie  it  in  a  knot.  Place  an  egg  in  the 
same  acid  until  the  mineral  matter  is  removed  from  the 
eggshell. 

(c)  If  possible  get  a  bone  that  has  been  fractured  and  notice 
how  nature  has  healed  the  bone.  Why  is  the  breastbone  of 
a  chicken  very  often  crooked? 

(d)  Secure  a  joint  after  all  muscles  have  been  removed,  pry 
the  two  bones  forming  it  apart.  Find  the  ligaments  that 
were  holding  the  bones  together;  notice  the  sticky  fluid 
in  the  joint,  can  you  find  out  the  name  of  this  fluid? 

(e)  Secure  the  leg  of  a  chicken  and  separate  it  from  the 
muscle.  Notice  the  tendons  and  the  difference  between 
a  tendon  and  a  ligament.  Observe  the  connective  tissue  and 
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notice  how  the  muscle  is  attached  to  the  tendon  and  how 
the  tendon  is  attached  to  the  bone.  Have  pupils  work  their 
fingers  and  notice  the  movement  of  the  tendons  on  the 
front  of  the  wrist. 

(f)  Secure  a  piece  of  common  muscle,  a  piece  of  the  esophagus 
and  a  piece  of  heart,  which  represent  the  three  kinds  of 
muscles,  notice  the  texture  of  each  kind. 

(g)  Mention  deformities  that  could  have  been  avoided  by 
proper  habits  of  sitting,  standing  and  walking. 

(4)  Digestive  system 

(a)  Suggested  discussions:  Function  of  the  digestive  tract. 
(Defend  this  statement,  "Every  organ  in  the  body  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  proper  action  of  the  digestive  tract.") 
Organs  of  the  digestive  process;  the  digestive  tract  itself. 
Process  of  digestion:  mouth.  Stress  thorough  chewing 
of  food ;  function  of  saliva :  stomach  digestion ;  intestinal 
digestion;  assimilation  of  food;  the  four  aids  to  diges- 
tion. Elimination  of  waste.  The  place  of  the  teeth  in  the 
digestive  system;  their  function  and  structure;  arrange- 
ment in  jaw  and  growth. 

(b)  Topics  growing  out  of  the  study  of  the  digestive  system: 
Relation  of  proper  food  to  the  work  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem. (Study  the  amount  and  kinds  of  foods  needed  for 
growth  and  repair ;  for  fuel  and  regulation ;  make  balanced 
menus.)  Need  for  sound  teeth  to  aid  digestion;  health 
habit  rules  in  relation  to  mouth  hygiene  and  teeth;  rules 
for  care  of  the  teeth.  Relation  of  exercise  to  the  work 
of  the  digestive  system;  the  relation  of  mental  health; 
sleep  and  rest.  Meaning  and  importance  of  elimination. 
(Stress  use  of  water,  fruits,  leafy  vegetables;  cathartics 
and  laxatives  to  be  used  only  in  emergencies,  when  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician.) 

(c)  Suggested  activities  (Things  to  do) 

See  the  type  laboratory  lesson  worked  out  on  the  Digestive 
System  at  the  beginning  of  this  course,  for  the  Seventh 
Grade. 

(5)  The  covering  of  the  body.    The  skin. 

(a)  Suggested  discussions 

Structure  of  the  skin:  Epidermis  and  dermis.  Function 
of  the  skin;  protection  from  injuries,  dirt,  disease  germs; 
excretes  waste;  regulates  heat;  contains  nerve  endings. 
Function  of  the  hair  and  nails. 

(b)  Topics  growing  out  of  the  body  covering 

Review  proper  care  of  the  skin,  hair  and  nails.  Diseases 
of  the  skin.  Stress  the  necessity  for  avoiding,  pimples 
and  blackheads;  eczema;  measles;  scarlet  fever;  smallpox; 
chickenpox.  Ways  by  which  accidents  to  the  skin  may  be 
prevented  (have  pupils  make  a  list).  Care  of  the  skin  in 
case  of  accident  (first  aid). 

(c)  Suggested  activities  (Things  to  do) 

A  large  cross-section  drawing  of  the  skin  can  be  made, 
showing  its  different  structure,  such  as  dermis,  epidermis, 
hair,  muscles  controlling  it,  blood  vessels,  sweat  and  oil 
glands. 
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(6)  The  respiratory  system 

(a)  Suggested  discussions 

Structure  of  the  nose;  throat;  larynx  or  voice  box;  trachea 
or  windpipe;  bronchial  tubes;  lungs.  What  part  each 
of  the  following  take  in  breathing:  nose,  trachea,  mouth, 
bronchial  tubes,  lungs.  Mention  another  function  of  respi- 
ration besides  taking  oxygen  to  the  blood. 

(b)  Topics  growing  out  of  the  study  of  respiratory  system 
Necessity  of  good  posture  as  an  aid  to  deep  breathing. 
Effect  of  tight  clothing  on  the  work  of  the  lungs.  Impor- 
tance of  the  care  of  the  nose  and  throat ;  of  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  sunshine,  good  food,  exercise  and  rest.  How  the  lungs 
help  to  give  off  impurities.  Dangers  from  suffocation 
from  smoke,  carbon  monoxide  gas,  coal  gas,  etc. 

(c)  Suggested  activities  (Things  to  do) 

The  laboratory  lesson  at  the  beginning  of  this  course  for 
Grade  Seven  suggested  a  similar  experiment  for  the  respi- 
ratory system  as  was  outlined  for  the  digestive  system, 
using  a  specimen  showing  the  lungs,  heart,  trachea  and 
bronchial  tubes  all  in  one  mass.  See  that  reference  for 
particulars.  Make  a  placard  of  instructions  to  a  person 
having  a  cold. 

(7)  Excretory  system 

(a)  Suggested  discussions 

For  the  excretory  system  review  the  lungs,  skin  and  in- 
testines. The  structure,  function,  size  and  location  of  the 
kidneys  should  be  studied  at  this  time. 

(b)  Topics  growing  out  of  the  excretory  system 

Review  the  health  habits  of  cleanliness  of  the  skin.  Empha- 
size the  use  of  fresh  or  dried  fruits,  vegetables  and  at 
least  four  glasses  of  water  for  the  elimination  of  wastes. 
Need  for  obeying  promptly  the  warning  sign  to  visit  the 
toilet;  at  least  one  bowel  movement  each  day.  Danger  of 
overworking  the  kidneys  by  too  much  meat  in  the  diet. 

(c)  Suggested  activities  (Things  to  do) 

Have  the  children  bring  a  kidney  to  school.  Find  the 
ureter,  and  pyramids  in  the  kidney.  Make  a  sectional  view 
drawing  showing  these  parts. 

(8)  Circulatory  system 

(a)  Suggested   discussions 

Composition  of  the  blood :  Plasma  red  and  white  corpuscles. 
Function  of  the  blood :  carries  oxygen  and  food  to  all  parts 
of  the  body;  collects  waste  materials  and  carries  them  to 
be  eliminated;  white  corpuscles  fight  bacteria;  helps  to 
regulate  body  temperature.  Structure  of  the  heart;  blood 
vessels ;  arteries  and  veins.  Describe  the  lymphatic  system ; 
what  is  lymph?  Describe  the  course  or  route  of  the  blood 
stream  through  the  lungs;  through  the  body. 

(b)  Topics  growing  out  of  the  study  of  the  circulatory  system. 
Effect  of  the  following  upon  the  circulation:  Tight  cloth- 
ing, poor  posture,  alcohol,  drugs  and  tobacco. 

(c)  Suggested  activities   (Things  to  do) 

The  circulatory  system  cannot  be  understood  by  simply 
studying  what  the  book  prints.  The  cuts  and  drawings 
must  be  studied  until  the  pupils  understand  what  each 
teaches.     Examine    a    drop    of   blood    under    a   microscope 
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and  then  describe  it.  The  heart:  It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  heart  itself  from  drawings ;  in  fact, 
to  waste  no  time  in  the  teaching  of  this  system,  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  veins  should  be  secured  at  the  beginning  of 
the  study.  Secure  in  some  way  the  heart  of  a  pig  or 
sheep.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  the  auricles  are  not 
removed  and  that  part  of  the  large  veins  and  arteries 
are  attached.    It  is  better  to  have  the  lungs  attached  also. 

(1)  Have  the  pupils  distinguish  the  auricles  from  the 
ventricles,  and  notice  the  aorta,  etc. 

(2)  Carefully  open  the  heart  and  study  the  bicuspid,  tri- 
cuspid and  semilunar  valves.  Have  the  pupils  find  the 
two  parts  of  the  bicuspid  and  the  three  parts  of  the 
tricuspid. 

(3)  Pour  water  into  the  heart  in  the  direction  of  the 
blood  flow  and  notice  how  it  passes  through  it.  Ee- 
verse  the  operation  and  notice  how  beautifully  the 
valves  are  shown  holding  the  water  from  passing  back. 

(4)  Observe  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
of  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  and  how  thin  the 
walls  are  at  the  apex  of  it. 

(5)  What  part  of  the  heart  strikes  the  body  wall? 

(6)  Have  students  find  the  semilunar  valves  in  the  aorta, 
and  study  their  action. 

(7)  Show  what  happens  when  the  valves  of  the  heart  leak. 
What  happens  when  the  heart  skips  a  beat? 

(8)  Notice  how  much  thicker  the  walls  of  an  artery  are 
than  those  of  a  vein.  Why  is  it  so? 

(9)  Are  arteries  or  veins  nearer  the  surface  of  the  body? 
(9)   The  nervous  system 

(a)  Suggested  discussions 

The  brain  the  main  center  for  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  body;  center  of  control  of  the  voluntary  move- 
ments; walking,  running,  talking;  center  of  the  control 
of  the  involuntary  or  automatic  actions  as  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  stomach,  etc. ;  receives  messages  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  feeling  heat,  cold,  pain.  Spinal  cord  compared 
with  a  switchboard:  How  it  sends  and  receives  messages; 
nerve  centers  of  its  own  with  certain  power;  control  of 
stomach;  action  on  muscles  in  time  of  danger.  Kinds  of 
nerves:    motor,   sensory;    function   and   structure  of  same. 

(b)  Topics    for   discussion    growing   out    of   the    study   of   the 
nervous  system. 

How  habits  are  formed  through  practice.  (Kelate  to  prac- 
tice of  good  health  habits,  such  as  brushing  teeth,  washing 
hands,  skill  in  athletics.)  Effects  of  good  mental  health 
habits  as  a  rest  for  the  nervous  system;  practice  cheerful- 
ness, control  of  temper;  refrain  from  quarreling,  necessity 
for  a  calm,  serene  personality.  Discuss  effects  of  coffee, 
tea,  tobacco,  and  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system. 

(c)  Suggested  activities   (Things  to  do) 

Have  the  pupils  draw  a  side  view  of  the  brain;  on  another 
drawing  show  the  function  of  each  part.  (Injury  to  which 
part  of  the  brain  will  cause  instant  death?)  Make  a  dia- 
gram showing  what  happens  in  reflex  action.  Secure  four 
or  five  vertebrae  and  notice  where  the  nerves  leave  them; 
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observe  the  ganglia.  Get  a  specimen  showing  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord;  study  the  texture  of  the  brain;  observe 
the  gray  and  white  matter ;  does  this  statement  have  any 
meaning:  f  There  is  something  wrong  with  your  gray 
matter''?  Why  did  we  not  say  white  matter? 
(10)   The  special  senses 

(Seeing,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting  and  touching;  some  author- 
ities give  a  sixth  sense,  this  is  not  included  here.)  Only  the 
eye  and  ear  are  outlined  here;  the  class  should  review  the 
organs  of  smelling,  tasting  and  touching  as  presented  with  the 
other  systems,  as  the  nose,  part  of  the  respiratory  system. 

(a)  Suggested  discussions 
The  eye 

Structure  of  the  eye:  external  parts — socket,  eyelids,  eye- 
lashes; the  eyeball  itself;  internal  structure.  Comparison 
of  the  eye  with  the  camera.  Defects  of  the  eye ;  near- 
sightedness; far-sightedness,  color  blindness,  cross-eyes. 
Diseases  of  the  eye;  pinkeye;  granulated  lids;  trachoma. 

The  ear 

Structure  and  function:  Outer  ear — purpose  to  catch  the 
sound  and  direct  it  inward ;  care.  Eardrum :  dividing  mem- 
brane between  outer  and  middle  ear;  danger  of  rupturing 
the  eardrum.  Middle  ear;  air  chamber;  eustachian  tubes; 
bones  of  the  middle  ear;  use  of  each  of  these  parts;  im- 
portance of  middle  compared  with  outer  ear. 

(b)  Topics  for  discussion  growing  out  of  study  of  the  special 
senses 

Care  of  the  eyes;  proper  light;  position;  print  and  paper; 
ways  of  resting  eyes;  uses  of  glasses  if  needed;  danger 
of  rubbing  eyes;  special  care  after  measles  and  scarlet 
fever.  Care  of  the  ears;  caution  not  to  put  things  in  the 
ear;  boxing  ears;  throwing  sand  that  may  get  into  the 
ears;  removing  wax;  care  of  the  throat  and  relation  of 
diseased  tonsils  to  hearing;  relation  of  diseased  middle 
ear  to  running  ear  and  spread  of  diseases  as  measles  or 
scarlet  fever.  For  the  other  organs  of  the  special  sense  see 
the  author  for  the  other  systems  of  the  body. 

(c)  Suggested  activities  (Things  to  do) 

Test  eyes  and  ears  for  proper  sight  and  hearing.  See  sug- 
gestions given  in  Human  Body  and  Its  Care,  pages  231- 
262.  Health  and  Good  Citizenship,  pages  162,  369;  pages 
368-370.  Make  a  drawing  showing  a  person's  eye  who  is 
farsighted;  nearsighted.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  ear,  coloring  and  naming  each  part.  Bring  a 
camera  to  school;  if  it  be  an  old  one  take  it  apart  to  see 
how  its  parts  compare  with  the  parts  of  the  eye.  See  if 
you  can  find  out  how  a  broadcasting  system  and  radio 
are  possible. 

Part  Two.  Eeenf  or  cement  of  Health  Habits 

It  is  difficult  for  children  of  this  age  to  maintain  the  health  habits 
already  established  and  much  practice  and  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  this  important  phase  of  the  work  so  that  the  health  habits  will 
become  automatic.  In  the  preceding  outline  much  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  health  habits  growing  out  of  the  lesson  designated 
to  teach  the  physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  body;  however,  addi- 
tional activities  are  suggested  here  to  reenforce  the  health  habits. 
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As  these  lessons  are  presented  here  they  are  done  so  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  the  pupil  will  continue  the  habits  already 
practiced,  but  do  so  more  intelligently  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Specific    suggestions    that    may    be    used    for    teaching    other 

health  habit  lessons 

(a)  Framework  of  the  tody 

(1)  Habit  to  be  reenforeed:  to  form  habits  conducive  to 
making  a  strong  framework  for  the  body. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Eead  for  information  concern- 
ing the  framework  of  the  body;  understand  the  func- 
tion of  the  framework  of  the  body — supports  the 
body,  protects  the  delicate  parts,  provides  a  system 
of  levers  by  which  the  body  can  move — learn  what 
to  do  in  case  of  strains  and  sprains ;  discuss  the  fact 
that  good  posture  and  carriage  are  partly  dependent 
upon  well-developed  bones;  discuss  the  importance 
of  proper  diet  in  connection  with  bone  development. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Avoid  any  attempt  to  name 
any  of  the  bones  except  the  most  important  ones ; 
explain  how  sprains  and  strains  happen  and  how  they 
should  be  handled ;  correlate  with  physical  develop- 
ment on  stressing  good  posture  and  how  to  develop  it; 
give  the  window  pole  test — child  stands  beside  pole 
and  locates  four  body  points  as  middle  of  ear,  shoul- 
der, hip  and  ankle;  give  the  mirror  test — pupil  stands 
before  the  mirror  and  corrects  posture,  let  him  deter- 
mine which  points  he  should  work  to  improve;  wall 
test — pupil  stands  by  wall,  heels  four  inches  from  the 
wall,  but  hips,  shoulders,  head  touching  the  wall,  pull 
in  lower  abnormal  muscles  and  make  lower  back  touch 
the  wall;  discuss  why  it  is  possible  to  work  longer  if 
correct  posture  is  maintained;  how  I  can  improve  my 
appearance  by  good  posture;  collect  pictures  that  are 
works  of  art  that  are  examples  of  good  posture  (Blue 
Boy,  Washington-Stuart)  ;  examine  gait  of  each  child 
when  walking  and  notice  how  many  point  their  feet 
straight  ahead,  how  many  toe  out  too  far,  how  many 
have  flat  feet ;  demonstrate  simple  exercises  for 
strengthening  the  arches  of  the  feet. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  framework  of  the  body.  In- 
direct— Desire  to  build  a  strong  framework  for  the 
body  with   a  good  posture. 

(b)  Muscular  systems 

(1)  Habit  to  be  reenforeed:  To  form  habits  conducive 
to   making  a  strong  muscular   system. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Eead  for  information  concerning 
the  development  and  care  of  the  muscles;  discuss  the 
functions  of  the  muscles ;  discuss  the  nature  and  use 
of  the  tendons.  Make  posters  showing  benefits  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise;  collect  pictures  showing  plays 
and  games  to  build  up  strong  muscles;  discuss  the 
value  of  good  food  for  building  strong  muscles. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Use  similar  suggestions  to 
those  offered  for  building  a  strong  framework  for 
the  body ;  correlate  building  strong  muscles  with  the 
physical  education. 
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(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Knowledge  of  the  func- 
tion and  structure  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Indi- 
rect— A  desire  to  have  strong  muscles  so  one  can  en- 
joy both  work  and  play. 

(c)  Excretory  systems 

(1)  Habits  to  be  reenforced:  To  realize  the  necessity  for 
a  clean  skin. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Learn  how  the  skin  regulates 
the  temperature  by  excreting  a  mixture  of  water  and 
waste;  it  must  be  kept  clean  or  clogged  pores  will 
cause  illness;  excretes  oil  which  helps  the  tiny  hairs 
to  grow;  will  be  clear  if  it  is  healthy;  learn  about 
the  coloring  matter  in  the  skin;  discuss  freckles  and 
their  cause;  observe  that  the  nails  are  an  outer  layer 
of  the  skin  that  is  much  thickened  at  the  base;  review 
the  care  of  the  nails. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Explain  and  discuss  the  neces- 
sity for  caring  for  the  skin ;  review  care  of  the  skin 
and.  the  effects  of  warm  and  cold  water  on  it;  stress 
the  fact  that  a  clear  clean  skin  is  an  asset  to  an  indi- 
vidual; have  pupils  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
sweat  glands;  the  oil  glands;  discuss  what  gives  color 
to  the  skin;  why  we  should  take  care  of  the  skin; 
have  the  class  formulate  aids  to  a  clear,  healthy  skin. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Ability  to  care  for  the 
skin;  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  necessity  for  car- 
ing for  the  skin.  Indirect — Desire  to  have  a  healthy 
skin;  growing  interest  in  the  method  of  caring  for 
the  skin;  desire  to  win  social  approval  to  some  extent 
by  making  a  pleasing  appearance. 

(d)  Digestive  system 

(1)  Habit  to  be  developed:  That  foods  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  expensive  to  be  nutritious. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Eeview  the  foods  that  constitute 
a  nutritious  meal;  plan  a  menu  for  a  properly  bal- 
anced diet ;  discuss  the  loss  to  the  family  income  from 
doctor's  bills,  medicines,  etc.;  learn  that  few  foods 
well-cooked  and  served  in  a  dainty  appetizing  way 
please  better  than  a  dozen  expensive  poorly  cooked 
foods;  study  the  market  of  one's  own  community  and 
of  other  communities  to  discuss — the  number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vegetables  available  at  certain  seasons ; 
the  cost  of  canned,  dried,  and  preserved  vegetables; 
the  same  for  fruits ;  factors  in  the  cost  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  such  as  transportation,  perishability  and 
scarcity. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Correlate  with  the  geography 
work ;  have  the  class  answer  questions  of  the  follow- 
ing type — what  is  the  cost  of  milk  as  compared  with 
all  other  types  of  food?  how  would  you  select  a 
good  but  inexpensive  diet?  stress  the  idea  of  thrift 
in  buying  foods  that  are  nutritious. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Knowledge  of  what  is 
meant  by  inexpensive  nutritious  foods.  Indirect — In- 
terest in  the  products  of  the  markets;  understanding 
of  the  loss  to  an  individual  resulting  from  the  choice 
of  wrong  kinds  of  foods;   attitude  of  carefulness. 
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(e)  Circulatory  system 

(1)  Habits  to  be  reenforced:  To  practice  the  habits  con- 
ducive to  good  circulation. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Learn  the  composition  of  the 
blood  plasma,  (red  and  white  corpuscles)  ;  learn  about 
the  work  of  the  blood ;  learn  that  the  body  is  composed 
of  cells  which  are  alive,  which  require  food  and  air 
for  life  and  growth,  which  must  get  rid  of  waste  ma- 
terial in  order  to  live;  study  the  circulatory  system 
to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  veins,  capil- 
laries,  arteries,  heart. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  After  the  text  has  been  read 
proceed  to  magnify  a  drop  of  blood  to  show  its  com- 
position ;  show  how  exercise,  freedom  from  tight  cloth- 
ing, the  use  of  comfortable  shoes  and  the  maintenance 
of  good  posture  aid  circulation;  work  out  such  prob- 
lems as  what  we  can  do  to  make  the  heart  healthy; 
why  some  children  are  pale;  give  rules  for  exercise 
or  taking  a  part  in  athletics  that  will  protect  the 
heart  from  overstrain  or  injury;  stress  the  point  that 
the  skin,  muscles,  liver,  stomach,  brain  and  all  parts 
of  the  body  are  built  by  the  growth  of  the  cells. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  blood  and  the  heart;  ability  to  care  for 
the  body  through  knowledge  of  the  blood  circulation. 
Indirect — Growing  interest  in  the  work  of  the  blood; 
desire  to  keep  the  body  strong  so  that  a  full  life  can 
be  attained. 

(f)  Nervous  system 

(1)  Habit  to  be  reenforced:  To  produce  the  habits  con- 
ducive to  a  strong  nervous  system. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Read  for  information  concern- 
ing the  nervous  system;  discuss  its  function;  discuss 
its  divisions;  discuss  the  great  importance  of  rest, 
relaxation,  sleep;  discuss  the  importance  of  poise  and 
level-headedness. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Present  the  facts  in  an  ele- 
mentary way;  correlate  with  physical  development; 
read  stories  illustrating  quick  judgment,  cool-head- 
edness  as  a  result  of  a  good  nervous  system. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  our  nervous  system;  ability  to  relax;  knowledge  of 
value  of  plenty  of  sleep.  Indirect — Desire  to  be  normal 
and  well-poised;  desire  for  rest  and  relaxation;  atti- 
tude of  appreciation  for  rest  periods;  proper  use  of 
leisure  time. 

(g)  Special  senses 

(1)  Habit  to  be  reenforced:  To  produce  the  habits  con- 
ducive for  proper  care  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Study  eyes,  learn  the  following 
facts — structure  like  that  of  a  camera,  how  the  eye 
is  protected,  tears  which  wash  the  eyes;  learn  the 
different  parts  of  the  eyes;  avoid  reading  small  print; 
avoid  reading  in  the  twilight;  read  only  when  light 
comes  from  the  proper  direction;  rest  the  eyes  fre- 
quently; read  stories  of  people  who  have  lost  their 
sight  (William  Prescott,  Helen  Keller). 
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(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Use  charts  showing  the  camera- 
like  structure  cf  the  eyes;  do  not  attempt  to  go  into 
minute  detail  about  the  structure  of  the  eye  but  do 
teach  its  important  parts;  formulate  with  the  children 
rules  for  the  care  of  the  eyes;  stress  the  point  of  hav- 
ing the  eyes  tested  if  they  feel  strained. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Ability  to  care  for  the 
eyes;  recognition  for  the  necessity  for  caring  for 
the  eyes.  Indirect — Growing  interest  in  the  structure 
of  the  eyes;  attitude  of  carefulness  in  regard  to  the 
eyes;  attitude  of  responsibility  for  one's  well-being. 

(h)  Cleanliness 

(1)  Habit  to  be  developed:  To  reenforce  the  habit  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Discussing  the  reasons  for:  keep- 
ing hands,  face,  nails,  and  clothes  clean;  using  a 
clean  handkerchief  daily;  establishing  regular  habits 
of  elimination;  brushing  the  teeth  daily;  taking  a 
full  bath  at  least  twice  a  week ;  covering  the  mouth 
with  the  handkerchief  when  sneezing  or  coughing; 
keeping  fingers  and  pencils  out  of  the  mouth;  using 
one's  own  comb,  towel,  washcloth,  etc.;  brushing  one's 
shoes  daily.  Organizing  a  health  club.  Writing  rhymes 
or  jingles  on  the  above  habits.  Bringing  pictures 
showing  the  above  health  habits  and  constructing  a 
notebook. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Encourage  the  class  to  use  the 
cleanliness  rules;  have  the  class  choose  officers  for 
the  health  club;  have  the  class  keep  a  daily  record 
which  is  to  be  checked  often;  formulate  rules  for 
keeping  hands,  face,  nails  and  clothes  clean;  use  a 
clean    handkerchief   daily. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Eecognition  of  the  neces- 
sity for  having  clean  hands,  face,  nails,  body,  and 
clothes;  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  using  a  clean 
handkerchief  daily;  recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
regular  habits  of  elimination;  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity for  brushing  the  teeth  daily;  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  taking  a  full  bath  daily;  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  covering  the  mouth  when  coughing 
or  sneezing;  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  using 
one 's  own  comb,  towel,  and  washcloth ;  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  brushing  the  shoes  daily;  ability  to 
observe  the  health  habits  mentioned  above;  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  a  daily  check  on  personal  habits  of 
health.  Indirect — Desire  for  clean  hands,  face,  nails, 
and  clothes;  desire  to  observe  all  the  health  rules; 
attitude  of  being  responsible  for  personal  cleanliness; 
appreciation  of  cleanliness  in  others;  desire  to  win 
the  approval  of  others;  attitude  of  pride  in  personal 
cleanliness;  attitude  of  pride  in  personal  progress. 
Many  other  habits  may  be  developed  in  some  such 
similar  manner,  correlating  the  physiology  and  ana- 
tomy with  the  health  habits  to  be  formed. 

Part  Three.   Community  Health 

It  is  not  enough  to  connect  the  bodily  defects  of  the  school 
children;  teach  health  habits  and  health  knowledge,  but  there 
should   be  a    growing   feeling   of   one's   responsibility   for   the. 
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health  of  the  community.  The  children  of  the  Sixth  and  sev- 
enth grades  should  begin  to  develop  a  consciousness  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  health  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 

(a)  Suggested   sources   for   material   for   study   of   community 
hygiene. 

Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  428-431.  This  reference 
includes  material  for  home  sanitation,  school  sanitation, 
contagious  diseases,  public  sanitation,  food  sanitation. 
The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care,  pages  5,  80,  155,  274-282, 
283-289;  has  references  on  community  hygiene,  garbage, 
germs  and  contagious  diseases. 

(b)  Specific    suggestions    that    may   be   used    as    samples    for 
other  community  health  lessons. 

(1)  Habit  to  be  developed:  To  reenforce  the  habits  that 
will  be   conducive   to   preventing  contagious   diseases. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Discuss  the  methods  by  which 
disease  germs  may  enter  the  body;  review  the  facts 
about  preventing  diseases  in  the  home;  methods  of 
cleaning ;  ways  of  washing  dishes ;  need  for  keeping  the 
dish  towels  clean;  necessity  for  keeping  visitors,  cats, 
dogs,  insects,  out  of  the  sick  room;  insects  as  disease 
carriers;  methods  of  ridding  the  home  of  flies,  rats, 
mice;  advantages  of  cleaning  yards,  cellars,  disposing 
of  garbage ;  learning  the  methods  of  preventing  dis- 
eases in  the  community;  vaccination  against  smallpox 
and  typhoid;  antitoxin  against  diphtheria;  covering 
the  mouth  when  sneezing  or  coughing ;  observe  quaran- 
tine rules. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Have  the  class  write  compo- 
sitions on  i l  How  We  Can  Be  Good  Citizens ' ' ;  have 
class  report  how  to  observe  quarantine  rules;  conduct 
slogan  and  poster  contests;  plan  clean-up  days;  dis- 
cuss how  a  well  person  can  prevent  illness  and  how 
a  sick  person  can  help  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease ; 
have  children  make  up  riddles  and  puzzles  on  the 
prevention  of  disease;  write  community  health  plays 
and  pageants. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes :  Direct — Knowledge  of  how  to 
prevent  contagious  diseases  from  spreading;  ability 
to  protect  smaller  brothers  and  sisters  from  contract- 
ing contagious  diseases;  knowledge  of  contributions 
made  by  health  heroes;  recognition  of  the  necessity 
for  preventing  diseases.  Indirect — Desire  to  keep  the 
home  and  community  sanitary;  attitude  of  responsi- 
bility for  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  in  the 
home  and  community;  attitude  of  carefulness  in  re- 
gard to  contagious  diseases;  development  of  the  de- 
sire to  help  others. 

Other  topics  that  may  be  developed  are:  to  develop 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  and  to  keep  food  safe 
for  eating;  to  learn  how  the  public  health  depart- 
ments have  aided  community  health  and  sanitation; 
to  arouse  interest  in  public  health  service  and  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  health  to  a  community  and  public 
efficiencv. 
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Health  Through  Physical  Education 

Physical  education  is  education  by  means  of  physical  activities.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  big  muscles  activities  which  have  a  special  hygiene 
value  during  the  period  of  growth  and  development  because  of  their 
stimulative  influence  on  the  vital  organs  and  systems  governing  cir- 
culation, respiration,  nutrition  and  elimination.  Physical  education 
activities  are  one  of  the  chief  means  of  developing  motor  control  and 
of  training  the  emotional  and  social  adjustments  of  the  child.  In  the 
grammar  grades,  while  all  the  games  and  activities  at  times  are  en- 
joyed, the  pupils  of  this  age  like  the  highly  organized  athletic  games 
best. 

a.  Activities 

The  physical  education  activities  of  the  grammar  grades  should 
include  the  following  and  for  the  reasons  given: 

(1)  Hunting  games.  (While  children  of  the  grammar  grades  occa- 
sionally enjoy  the  hunting  games,  they  really  have  outgrown 
these  to  a  great  extent  and  prefer  the  pre-athletic  and  ath- 
letic games.) 

(a)  To  provide  activity  for  organic  development 

(b)  To  develop  general  body  control 

(c)  To  satisfy  the  instinctive  tendencies  of  the  hunt  and  chase, 
the  anger  and  fear  reactions  which  accompany  the  partici- 
pation in  the  games  of  this  period. 

(d)  To  help  develop  wholesome  character  traits  by  coaching 
pupils  in  proper  social  responses  in  the  situations  arising 
in  the  competitive  play  of  this  period;  as  courtesy,  fair 
play  and  loyalty  to  the  group. 

(2)  Khythmic  activities 

(a)  To  satisfy  the  craving  for  participation  in  rhythm 

(b)  To  develop  poise  and  lightness  of  step 

(c)  To  develop  ability  for  rhythmic  response 

(3)  Stunts 

(a)  To  satisfy  the  pupil 's  curiosity  as  to  what  he  can  do  in 
various  stunts  and  athletic  events  requiring  manipulation 
of  the  body  in  various  ways. 

(b)  To  develop  strength,  agility,  balance  and  flexibility  skills 

(4)  Mimetics.  (Mimetics  are  more  formal  than  story  plays  and 
less  so  than  gymnastics.  They  take  on  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  formal  drills  and  setting-up  exercises,  yet  as  the  name 
mimetics  implies,  they  include  imitations  of  well-known  ac- 
tivities). 

(a)  To  help  to  develop  good  motor  control  resulting  in  the 
qualities  of  agility,  balance,  speed  and  strength. 

(5)  Relay  races 

Relay  races  satisfy  the  purposes  given  for  the  hunting  games 
while  in  addition  there  is  the  responsibility  of  the  group  and 
cooperation  or  team  work.  These  points  should  be  kept  in 
mind  for  the  saving  of  time  and  success  in  general: 

(a)  Explain  how  the  relay  is  played,  then  illustrate  by  having 
a  few  players  perform  while  the  others  watch. 

(b)  To  increase  activity  value  have  only  four  to  six  players  in 
each  relay  line 

(c)  When  lines  are  not  equal  use  extra  pupils  as  helpers  or 
have  a  pupil  in  each  short  line  run  a  second  time  to 
equalize  numbers. 
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(d)  Have  the  starting  and  finishing  points  definitely  under- 
stood. 

(e)  Allow  no  player  to  start  ahead  of  an  agreed  starting  time 
and  line.  Impose  a  penalty  if  he  does. 

(f)  While  relays  are  being  run  in  the  schoolroom  insist  that 
players  seated  at  the  desks  keep  their  feet  out  of  the  aisles. 

(g)  Use  a  whistle  sparingly,  but  give  all  signals  sharply. 

(h)  Show  an  interest  in  the  race  and  comment  on  the  pupils' 

conduct. 
( i )   Be  careful  to  be  correct  in  naming  the  winning  team. 
(6)   Athletic  games 

The  pre-athletic  games  have  given  the  foundation  for  the 
regular  athletic  games.  The  pupils  by  this  time  have  learned 
throwing,  passing,  catching,  batting,  punting,  kicking  and  the 
like.  They  are  ready  for  the  highly  organized  athletic  games. 
This  is  team  play  in  its  highest  form: 

(a)  To  bring  into  use  the  big  muscles  in  the  natural  movements 
of  running,  jumping,  climbing,  throwing  and  striking. 

(b)  To  develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation  towards  a  common  end. 

(c)  To  work  for  the  glory  of  the  group  and  not  the  individual. 

(d)  To  influence  the  growth  and  development  of  the  vital  or- 
gans. 

(e)  To  develop  character  and  worthy  use  of  leisure  time. 

(f)  To  develop  skill,  grace,  poise  and  balance. 

b.  Equipment 

Kead  the  General  Suggestions  which  give  a  list  of  the  pieces  of  play- 
ground equipment,  materials,  records  and  first  aid  necessities.  Ex- 
cellent physical  education  work  can  be  done  with  very  little  equip- 
ment if  it  be  necessary  to  do  without  it.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
play  space  for  the  courts,  diamonds,  and  fields  for  the  pre-athletic 
and  athletic  games.  These  should  be  so  located  that  there  will  be 
no  danger  to  the  smaller  children,  from  the  balls  used  for  playing 
pre-athletic  and  athletic  games.  (See  chapter  V,  pages  49-66,  Physi- 
cal Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen.) 

c.  Posture 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  posture  in  the  previous  grades 
can  only  be  reenforced  here.  The  teacher  should  look  for  the  under- 
lying causes  of  poor  posture  and  need  not  expect  to  obtain  results 
by  simply  telling  her  pupils  to  take  positions  of  good  posture.  She 
must  look  for  the  underlying  causes  and  proceed  from  those.  She 
should  be  a  model  of  good  posture  herself. 

(1)  Read  the  general  suggestions. 

(2)  Read  Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  31-35; 
read  Posture  Exercises,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's 
Bureau,  Publication  165. 

(3)  Give  the  Triple  Posture  Test.  (See  general  suggestions  and 
Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  pages  34-35.) 

(4)  Posture  is  of  vital  importance  because  it  affects  circulation, 
respiration,  digestion  and  elimination  of  the  body.  The  teacher 
should  know  what  good  posture  is  and  be  a  good  model  herself. 

(5)  Suggested  sources  for  additional  material  for  teaching  good 
posture. 

(a)  Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  400,  404,  456.  These 
references  suggest  pictures  and  posters  on  posture  and 
give  suggestions  as  to  where  to  obtain  materials  for  same. 
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(b)  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care,  pages  63-72.  This  chapter 
discusses  such  topics  as  dangers  of  round  shoulders; 
causes  of  spinal  curvature;  how  the  care  of  the  feet  affects 
good  posture  and  some  facts  about  the  care  of  the  feet. 

(7)  Specific  suggestions  showing  sample  lessons  that  may  be  used 
for  developing  good  posture. 

(a)  Habit  to  be  developed:  To  encourage  the  class  to  have  good 
posture  (for  the  triple  test  see  Physical  Education,  pages 
34-35). 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Standing  with  feet  together  (heel 
and  toe),  knees  back,  abdomen  in,  chest  out,  head  erect, 
shoulders  loose,  and  arms  falling  in  an  easy  position. 
Take  the  posture  test  at  the  beginning  of  each  half-year. 
Standing  in  the  very  best  position  and  having  the  teacher 
or  supervisor  help  to  choose  all  the  children  with  best 
posture.  The  selected  group  should  then  run  for  four  min- 
utes. Again  the  best  should  be  selected  while  running.  The 
best  of  this  group  should  then  take  a  few  exercises  includ- 
ing raising  arms  above  the  level  of  the  shoulders.  All  those 
who  are  still  in  the  best  group  have  passed  the  posture 
test. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Have  the  teacher  give  the  posture 
test,  if  this  is  desirable.  Give  this  test  to  encourage  the 
children  to  be  in  the  best  group;  and  as  they  show  im- 
provement, they  can  be  placed  among  those  with  good 
posture.  Encourage  the  children  to  hold  good  posture 
positions  in  all  activities  throughout  the  day.  Recommend 
all  children  having  serious  posture  defects  to  the  school 
doctor  or  nurse,  or  to  some  clinic  handling  such  cases. 
Select  some  well-known  person  with  good  carriage  and 
encourage  the  children  to  imitate  this  person's  carriage. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Development  of  good  pos- 
ture. Knowledge  concerning  one's  own  posture  as  com- 
pared with  the  standard  posture.  Knowledge  of  how  to 
attain  good  posture.  Indirect — Desire  for  good  posture. 
Appreciation  of  good  carriage  in  others.  Pride  in  per- 
sonal appearance. 

(a)  Habit  to  be  reenforced:  To  realize  more  fully  that  hygienic 
dress  is  an  asset. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Discussing  the  types  of  shoes  suit- 
able for  children;  straight  inner  lines  to  prevent  crowd- 
ing of  muscles  and  joints  of  the  foot  and  the  ankle.  Low 
heels.  Broad  toes.  Good  appearance.  Discussing  the  types 
of  canvas  shoes  suitable  for  the  feet;  leather  sole,  low 
heel,  well-supported  arch.  Constructing  a  notebook  con- 
taining pictures  of  suitable  clothing  and  shoes  worn  at 
play,   in   the   gymnasium,   on   a   hike,   etc. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Correlate  with  geography  work  in 
studying  the  types  of  clothing  worn  by  other  people. 
Correlate  with  composition  work. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — To  know  what  appropriate 
dress  is  for  different  occasions.  Indirect — To  have  an  ap- 
preciation of  correct  dress  and  prefer  to  be  dressed  for 
the  occasion  rather  than  over-dressed  when  the  occasion 
does  not  dictate  such  an  attire. 

(8)  Suggested  activities  for  Grade  Seven.  See  the  general  sug- 
gestions for  detailed  activities  for  this  grade.  While  an  excel- 
lent plan  for  activities  is  outlined  for  this  grade  in  Physical 
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Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen, 
these  suggestions  are  offered  for  those  who  may  not  have  access 
to  the  publication  indicated  but  who  may  have  other  books 
for  games  and  stunts  less  well-organized. 

(a)  Physical  development.  These  physiological  aspects  should 
be  considered:  Adolescent  period  is  or  nearly  is  reached; 
avoid  over-exercise,  strain  and  over-excitement  because  of 
transition  period. 

Mental  development.  These  psychological  aspects  should  be 
considered:  Team  and  club  spirit  is  ready  for  development; 
pupils  of  this  age  appreciate  fairness,  cooperation,  cour- 
tesy; there  is  a  desire  for  self-expression  and  leadership. 
Activities  classified 


(b) 


(c) 


Hunting  games 

(2)   Relay  races 

Chain   Tag 

Chariot  Race 

Forcing  the  City  Gates 

Hoop  Rolling  Relay 

Third  Man 

Jack  Rabbit  Relay 

Dead  Ball 

Skin  the  Snake  Relay 

Old  Man's  Cap 

Bend  and  Stretch  Relay 

Stunts 

(4)   Pre-athletic  games 

Setting  Pegs 

Pin  Football 

Hand  Stand 

Schoolroom  Volley  Ball 

Hand  Walk 

Captain  Ball 

Bicycling 

Babe  Ruth 

Merry-go-round 

Athletic  games 

Basketball 

Football 

Volley  Ball 

Tennis 

Soccer 

Rhythmical  activities 

(1) 


(3) 


(5) 


(6) 

Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful,  Victor  Record  No.  20448 

Jolly   Is   the   Miller,   Victor   Record  No.  20214 

Soldiers'   Joy,   Victor  Record  No.  17159-A 

Virginia  Reel,  Victor  Record  No.  18552-B 

Highland   Schottische,   Victor  Record  No.  17331 

(9)   Relief  drills 

While  pupils  of  this  age  are  older,  nevertheless,  they  tire  easily 
and  relief  drills  of  two  or  three  minutes  long  should  be  given 
four  or  five  times  daily  and  should  consist  of  material  selected 
from  the  activities  of  the  physical  education  program  just 
listed. 

(a)  Habits  to  be  reenforced:  To  give  impetus  to  and  skill  in 
participating  in  out-of-doors  activities  and  to  develop  mus- 
cular control  and  coordination. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  These  will  include  the  suggested  ac- 
tivities given  in  the  general  suggestions  and  the  games 
and  activities  for  this  grade.  Physical  Education  for 
Elementary  Schools,  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen,  has  a 
graded  list  of  games  and  activities  as  well  as  other  pub- 
lications given  in  the  bibliography  that  may  be  used. 
The  teacher  may  occasionally  take  part  in  these  activities 
with  the  pupils;  setting-up  exercises  are  recommended  for 
certain  purposes. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  Have  the  children  play  out-of-doors 
whenever  possible.  Develop  an  interest  in  the  out-of-door 
activities  through  the  organization  of  teams.  Have  at  least 
two  well-organized  teams,  and  more  if  possible.  Have  the 
children  choose  a  captain.  Permit  the  children  to  exercise 
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their  own  initiative,  and  try  to  promote  leadership  and 
self-confidence.  Hold  out-of-doors  contests  in  baseball, 
volley  ball,  end  ball,  soccer,  etc.  Have  the  children  pick  out 
those  who  show  good  sportsmanship.  Encourage  after 
school  activities:  tennis,  skating,  swimming,  hiking,  base- 
ball, basketball,  hand  ball,  jumping  rope,  etc.  Try  to  select 
games  in  which  the  majority  of  players  are  active  most 
of  the  time.  Post  schedules,  records,  and  standings  of 
teams.  Stress  the  development  of  the  social  and  ethical 
qualities.  Use  every  occasion  to  develop  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities  that  are  brought  out  so  well  through  games. 
Have  the  children  practice  these  events  out-of-doors  when- 
ever possible.  Avoid  making  the  physical  efficiency  work 
a  task.  Let  the  children  work  for  class  attainment,  rather 
than  ' '  star ' '  individuals.  Hold  track  meets  and  encourage 
good  form  and  accuracy  in  the  events.  Divide  the  class  ac- 
cording to  attainment  groups,  calling  the  first  group,  A; 
the  second,  B;  and  the  third  group,  C.  Graduate  the  chil- 
dren from  one  group  to  the  next  higher  when  they  have 
attained  the  standard  required.  Example:  Standing  broad 
jump,  mark  off  three  lines — the  first  3  feet,  the  second 
4  fee,  and  the  third,  5- or  6  feet,  from  a  starting  line.  All 
children  who  jump  over  or  on  the  first  line  are  in  class 
C,  etc. 
(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Ability  to  enjoy  a  varied  pro- 
gram of  games.  Knowledge  of  various  games  that  will 
afford  enjoyment.  Eecognition  of  the  rights  of  others. 
Acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  the  game.  Ability  to  enjoy 
other  sports,  such  as  tennis,  skating,  swimming,  etc.  Ability 
to  acquire  the  following  qualities:  strength,  speed,  endur- 
ance, skill,  good  judgment,  perseverance,  inhibition,  cour- 
age, agressiveness,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  poise,  capaci- 
ty for  leadership,  self-control,  moral  poise,  alertness, 
agility,  decisiveness,  and  cooperation.  Indirect:  Attitude 
of  fairness.  Attitude  of  pride  in  mastery  and  self-control. 
Interest  in  others.  Pleasure  in  all  out-of-door  activities. 
Development  of  skill.  Development  of  obedience,  subordina- 
tion, friendliness,  self-sacrifice.  Development  of  personality. 
Development  of  mind.  Development  of  character. 


Safety  Education 

Safety  education  should  continue  to  be  stressed  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  At  the  present  accident  prevention  in  our  schools  is 
being  taught  in  two  ways.  In  some  schools  a  definite  time  allotment 
is  given  and  in  others  there  is  no  definite  place  on  the  schedule,  but 
it  is  taught  in  correlation  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
It  is  probable  that  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  is  most  satis- 
factory; however,  if  a  preference  be  given,  the  correlation  method 
should  be  more  satisfactory  in  the  grammar  grades. 

a.  Objectives 

To  teach  caution  but  not  morbid  fear 

To  develop  a  mind  set  so  that  the  pupils   will  have  a  pride   in   being  good, 

helpful  citizens,  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to  help  others 

To  have  pupils   acquire  certain  safety  skills,   knowledge,  practice  and  habits 

as  well  as  a  point  of  view 

To  build  up  certain  desirable  safety  habits,  attitudes  and  ideals 

b.  Attainments 

Knowledge  relating  to  the  following  should  be  attained : 
The  prevention  of  home  accidents 
Safety  in  camping  and  hiking  trips 
Fire  prevention 
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Prevention  of  accidents  in  the  water 

Prevention  of  automobile  accidents  from  the  standpoint  of  operation  of  motor 

vehicles 

The  work  of  the  Police  Department,  Fire  Department  and  Health  Department 

Safety  in  school  shops  and  laboratories 

Industrial  hygiene  and  sanitation 

How  industries  are  safeguarding  workers 

How  railroads  and  aviation  are  being  made  safer 

c.  Procedure  and  content 

From  recent  studies  it  appears  that  the  following  type  lessons  are 
the  most  useful: 

Practice  exercises  in  safety  activities 
Habit-forming  instruction  through  safety  games 
Habit-forming  instruction  checked  by  safety  patrols 
Motion  pictures  showing  certain  kinds  of  accidents  and  how  they 
might  be  prevented 

Poster  lessons  illustrating  accidents  and  showing  right  methods  of 
performing  certain  activities 

Negative  or  positive  instruction  with  demonstration  as  to  how  ac- 
cidents take  place 

Dramatizing  lessons  showing  safe  and  unsafe  ways  of  doing  things. 
The  story  lesson  showing  how  an  accident  occurred  or  was  prevented. 
Safety  projects,  with  a  follow-up  to  show  the  real  value  of  the  lesson 

d.  Habits  to  be  developed:  Keenforce  those  habits  established  in  the 
previous  grades;  avoid  situations  in  which  painful  wounds  may 
occur;  avoid  accident  situations  when  traveling  on  trains  and  on 
the  highways;  refrain  from  any  practice  which  may  result  in  caus- 
ing fires;  observe  traffic  rules  when  operating  an  automobile. 

e.  Attitudes  to  be  attained:  Eetain  those  already  attained  from  the 
previous  years;  appreciate  the  value  of  human  life  and  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  precautions  against  unnecessary  risks  to  others  or 
to  the  person  himself. 

f.  Specific  knowledge  to  be  acquired:  Retain  the  facts  already  pre- 
sented ;  information  in  regard  to  the  causes  and  preventive  measures 
for  fires;  how  to  use  a  fire  extinguisher;  proper  use  of  firearms 
and  explosive  materials;  information  in  regard  to  the  common  ac- 
cident situations  due  to  travel  by  automobile,  railroad  train,  busses; 
how  municipal  agencies  provide  for  safety  protection. 

g.  Suggested  discussions  and  activities:  Have  pupils  suggest  a  list  of 
ways  to  avoid  painful  and  serious  wounds  to  others  and  to  them- 
selves. Mention  dangers  that  may  arise  from  use  of  firearms  and 
explosives  such  as:  firearms  used  for  hunting;  protection  of  self 
and  property;  precaution  in  handling  firearms;  laws  governing 
the  sale  of  them;  cleaning  clothes  with  prepared  cleaning  fluid  or 
benzine;  intelligent  storage  of  such  explosives;  intelligent  handling 
of  fire  crackers  and  other  fireworks.  Give  specific  detail  on  how 
to  proceed  in  case  a  fire  broke  out  in  your  home ;  the  schoolhouse ; 
a  hotel  in  which  you  were  stopping.  Have  pupils  make  a  list  of 
accidents  that  may  occur  in  the  use  of  automobiles ;  discuss  the 
causes  of  automobile  accidents  as  to  the  following:  failure  to  see, 
hear  or  heed  warning;  alcoholic  intoxication  or  drug  addiction; 
failure  to  comply  with  traffic  regulations;  unsafe  equipment  as 
poor  brakes  or  lights.  Discuss  the  cause  of  railroad  accidents  as 
to  these  causes:  putting  head  out  of  car  window;  standing  on  steps 
or  platform  of  a  moving  car ;  ' '  hopping '  I  rides  on  trains ;  jumping 
off  or  on  the  steps  of  a  moving  train;  unsafe  equipment;  incompe- 
tent train  crew;  responsibility  for  preventive  measures  resting  on 
passengers  and  operators.  Discuss  municipal  agencies  responsible 
for  promotion  of  safety,  (police,  health,  fire  departments).  Value 
of  safety  and  health  to  the  community. 
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h.  Suggested  sources  for  material  for  teaching  safety: 

Our  Health  Habits  Manual,  pages  458-468.  This  reference  includes 

material   for   safety  teaching  relating   to   a   general   discussion   of 

the  subject;  safety  at  home;  at  school;  due  to  carelessness;   from 

fires;  from  wires;  in  the  streets;  near  railroads. 

The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care,  pages  290-303.  This  chapter  deals 

with  emergencies  and  accidents  and  how  to  proceed  in  case  they 

occur. 

i.   Specific  suggestions  that  may  be  used  as  samples  for  developing 
lessons  on  the  value  of  safety  education 

(1)  Attitude  to  be  developed:  An  appreciation  for  what  municipal 
agencies  have  done  for  public  safety. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Discuss  the  following — danger  and  safety 
signs;  safety  zones;  speed  laws;  drivers'  licenses;  protection 
against  burglars  and  other  evil  doers;  inspection  of  buildings, 
elevators  and  boilers;  laws  governing  the  safe  storage  of  ex- 
plosives; protection  at  railroad  crossings;  dog  licenses;  laws 
about  sidewalks;  prohibition;  police  department;  American 
Eed  Cross;  read  magazines  and  newspaper  clippings  pertain- 
ing to  public  safety;  study  what  has  been  done  for  industry 
by  classification  of  dangerous  types  of  employment — in  mines, 
factories,  mills,  laboratories,  engineering,  buildings,  etc.;  safe 
guards  on  machinery  and  in  dangerous  places;  safety  goggles, 
leggings,  caps  and  other  protective  articles  worn  by  workmen; 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act;  laws  regulating  labor  of  chil- 
dren and  women;  learn  how  to  cooperate  with  the  public 
agencies  in  promoting  health. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Develop  through  class  discussion  and 
explanation  what  has  been  done  for  public  safety.  Correlate  the 
industrial  safety  work  with  the  study  of  industries  in  the 
geography  work.  During  the  art  period  draw  diagrams  of 
busy  street  intersections  showing  sidewalks,  fire  hydrants,  car 
tracks,  safety  zones,  position  of  traffic  officer,  etc.  This  might 
be  correlated  with  the  arithmetic  work.  Have  the  children 
gather  data  on  accidents  in  the  state  and  make  problems  from 
the  statistics.  Correlate  with  the  arithmetic  work  by  making 
graphs  from  the  data  obtained.  Keview  the  work  that  has 
been  done  for  public  health. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Knowledge  of  public  safety 
measures;  recognition  of  and  the  ability  to  cooperate  with  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  in  promoting  safety.  Indi- 
rect— Desire  to  cooperate  with  the  public  in  promoting  public 
safety;  attitude  of  carefulness;  attitude  of  pride  in  public 
safety  measures. 


First  Aid 

First  aid  is  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  safety  education  program 
and  should  be  taught  right  along  with  it.  Bead  the  general  sugges- 
tions. A  first  aid  kit  should  be  in  every  school  room,  the  general 
suggestions  give  a  list  of  the  materials  for  this  kit. 

(1)  Habits  to  be  developed:  Reenforce  those  habits  developed  in 
the  previous  grades;  the  habits  listed  for  safety  education 
apply  equally  for  first  aid. 

(2)  Attitudes  to  attain:  Maintain  those  attitudes  attained  in  the 
previous  grades  and  years;  the  attitudes  listed  for  safety  edu- 
cation apply  equally  for  first  aid. 
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(3)  Knowledge  to  be  acquired:  Various  ways  of  bandaging;  how 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  deep  wounds;  how  to  carry  on 
artificial  respiration;  how  to  remove  foreign  particles  from 
the  eye;  how  to  enter  and  leave  a  smoke  filled  building;  what 
to  do  when  someone  has  swallowed  poison, 
k.  Suggested  sources  for  material  for  teaching  first  aid:   Suggestions 

are  included  in  the  references  for  safety  education. 
1.  Suggested  discussions  and  activities :  Eeview  the  topics  of  the  inter- 
mediate grades;  checking  the  flow  of  the  blood;  bandaging  of 
wounds  (be  specific)  ;  cleanliness  of  person  applying  the  bandage; 
first  aid  for  a  broken  leg  or  arm;  carrying  an  injured  person 
(fireman's  lift,  fireman's  drag,  chair  carry;  improvised  stretchers)  ; 
first  aid  for  poisoning;  artificial  respiration, 
m.  Specific  suggestions  that  may  be  used  as  samples  for  teaching  first 
aid 

(1)  Ability  to  be  developed:  To  give  first  aid  for  cuts,  dog  bites 
and  fainting  spells. 

(2)  Suggested  activities:  Discuss  as  follows — if  the  cut  bleeds 
freely  wrap  it  in  a  clean  cloth ;  if  it  has  dirt  in  it  wash  with 
an  antiseptic  and  paint  it  with  a  solution  of  iodine;  if  cuts 
be  deep  wash  and  hold  the  parts  in  place  until  a  doctor  comes — 
if  a  person  is  bitten  by  a  dog  send  for  a  doctor  at  once,  mean- 
time scrub  with  tincture  of  green  soap  and  squeeze  to  let  the 
blood  carry  off  the  germs;  for  cuts  and  scratches  from  rusty 
nails  treat  in  same  manner  as  for  dog  bites;  discuss  the  follow- 
ing facts  concerning  a  fainting  person — if  a  person  feels  faint 
make  him  sit  down  and  place  his  head  between  his  knees; 
place  fainting  person  in  a  position  with  head  lower  than  the 
rest  of  his  body;  dash  cold  water  in  his  face;  give  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

(3)  Suggested  procedure:  Demonstrate  the  handling  of  cuts  and 
wounds,  presupposing  actual  conditions;  discuss  facts  and 
formulate  rules. 

(4)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Knowledge  of  rules  for  first  aid 
for  cuts,  rusty  nails,  dog  bites  and  fainting  spells.  Indirect — 
Fewer  cases  of  blood  poisoning;  ability  to  give  constructive 
help  in  case  of  an  emergency. 


Alcohol  and  Narcotics 

Alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee  and  drugs  are  outlaws  striving  against 
all  the  health  habits  that  the  pupils  are  working  to  build  up.  The 
attention  of  the  teacher  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of 
the  effects  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  is  requested  by  law. 

a.  General  statement 

Eead  the  general  suggestions.  The  approach  to  this  topic  in  these 
grades  should  be  through  emphasizing  good  health  as  a  basis  and  by 
the  visible  effects  in  real  life  near  them,  of  the  benefits  which  have 
accrued  to  those  who  have  observed  the  good  health  habit  rules. 
Teach  the  pupils  of  this  grade  that  they  should  save  their  money, 
not  waste  it  for  alcohol,  tobacco  and  drugs;  that  they  should  grow 
strong  bodies  not  weak  ones,  so  that  they  will  be  efficient  citizens. 

b.  Objectives 

(1)  To  teach  the  value  of  good  foods  and  drinks  and  the  evil  effects 
of  drugs  and  narcotics 

(2)  To  train  for  a  mind  set,  based  on  an  intelligent  understanding, 
so  that  pupils  will  have  the  courage  to  choose  what  will  build 
up  and  not  what  will  tear  down 
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(3)  To  have  a  fund  of  knowledge  based  on  facts,  of  the  harm  that 
alcohol  and  narcotics  have  done  to  individuals,  homes,  com- 
munities and  society. 

(4)  To  know  that  alcohol  has  beneficial  uses  but  not  when  used 
for  drink 

(5)  To  realize  that  every  health  habit  that  the  child  has  been 
working  to  develop  and  reenforce  bars  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
narcotics 

Attainments 

To  attain  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  as  expressed  in  regard  to 
handicaps  to  good  workmanship  and  reliability;  tobacco,  habit- 
forming  drugs ;  alcohol  handicaps  to  safety,  efficiency,  health,  self- 
control  and  kindness. 

Handicaps  to  Good  Workmanship  and  Reliability 
The  good  citizen  tries  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  is  re- 
liable, gets  the  best  possible  education,  and  does  good  work  in 
preparation  for  life;  no  slipshod  or  careless  work  with  mistakes  or 
blunders  which  may  cause  hardship  or  disaster  to  self  or  others,  or 
spoil  success,  can  be  depended  on. 

(1)  Tobacco 

(a)  Effect  on  growth  at  age  when  strength  and  vigor  are 
needed  for  development;  needless  diversion  of  bodily  pro- 
cesses required  for  repairing  physical  or  mental  injuries 
likely  to  be  caused  by  tobacco. 

(b)  Drug  effect  tends  to  require  increasing  use,  to  tie  one  up 
to  it,  to  make  it  difficult  to  get  along  without  it 

(c)  Effects  on  skill  (experiments  with  baseball  throwing,  and 
target  practice,  etc.) 

(d)  Inconvenience;  habit  may  cause  needless  discomfort  and 
therefore  inefficiency  when  for  any  reason  tobacco  cannot 
be  obtained  or  is  forbidden  on  account  of  health. 

(e)  Needless  expense  at  an  age  when  most  young  people  feel 
they  do  not  have  all  the  money  they  would  like  to  spend 
and  should  be  saving  and  planning  for  more  education  or 
a  fund  to  start  in  business 

(2)  Habit-forming  drugs 

Do  not  excite  curiosity  about  habit-forming  drugs  but  give 
information  that  these  drugs  are  sometimes  used  by  unfortunate 
people  who  have  been  quickly  enslaved  by  them  because  of  the 
effect  of  the  drugs  on  body  cells.  This  slavery  sometimes  is  so 
great  that  the  user  breaks  every  rule  of  reliability  to  get  the 
drug,  i.e.,  honesty,  carefulness  with  money,  keeping  promises, 
truth.  Warn  against  accepting  pills,  powders,  candy,  or  drinks 
from  strangers  or  new  acquaintances  unknown  to  parents. 

(3)  Alcohol  handicaps 

Changes  within  a  century  in  methods  of  transportation  (rail- 
roads, steamships,  motor  vehicles,  airships)  and  in  production 
from  hand  work  to  machinery  now  require  clear  brains  and 
steady  nerves.  A  project  for  study  of  the  alcohol  question  of 
today  can  very  well  be  built  around  this  idea. 
Nature  of  alcohol — A  poison  especially  affecting  brain  and 
nerve  cells.  Characteristic  action:  To  check  or  impair  body 
activities;  to  dull  the  user's  ability  to  judge  of  its  effects  upon 
himself ;  to  deceive  the  user  into  thinking  it  does  him  good  when 
it  is  really  making  him  less  capable  and  fit. 
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Safety — Why  American  railroad  engineers  voluntarily  became 
abstainers;  why  railroads  require  abstinence  on  the  part  of 
train  operatives;  why  the  millions  of  motor  vehicles  in  use 
make  imperative  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  part 
of  their  drivers;  why  employers  prefer  abstinent  employees. 
Effects  of  alcohol  that  make  the  drinker  more  liable  to  accident 
(in  factories,  mines,  motor  vehicles,  airships)  causing:  clumsi- 
ness in  handling  delicate  or  highpower  machinery;  decreased 
alertness  in  perceiving  or  detecting  danger;  decreased  quick- 
ness and  accuracy  in  deciding  how  to  meet  it;  more  reckless- 
ness in  taking  chances;  effects  on  the  sense  of  balance  needed 
in  aviation;  longer  time  required  by  drinkers  in  recovering 
from  accidents.  Simple  accounts  of  experiments  proving  these 
facts  should  be  studied. 

Efficiency — Abstinence  as  an  advantage  to  the  worker;  stories 
of  experimental  tests  showing  that  alcohol  compels  a  greater 
expenditure  of  energy  in  doing  a  given  piece  of  work  ("makes 
hard  work  harder"),  fatigue  appears  sooner.  Why  good  food 
and  hot  or  nourishing  drinks  are  better  than  beer  or  wine  for 
the  tired  worker.  Effects  of  alcohol  on  resistance  to  heat  and 
cold ;  better  means  than  alcoholic  liquors  for  meeting  exposure 
to  extremes  of  temperature.  Efficiency  and  power  to  work  safe- 
ly may  be  impaired  for  several  hours  after  taking  alcohol  be- 
cause the  blood  continues  to  carry  it  to  brain  and  nerve  cells 
until  the  body  has  entirely  disposed  of  it. 
Health — The  effects  of  alcohol  already  mentioned  are  examples 
of  its  poisoning  some  of  the  body  cells  so  that  they  do  not 
work  accurately  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  The  drunken  man  is  sick, 
poisoned  for  some  hours  by  the  amount  of  alcohol  he  has 
taken.  It  is  possible  for  one  to  take  enough  to  cause  death. 
But  one  does  not  have  to  get  drunk  to  be  poisoned  by  alcohol 
to  a  degree  seriously  interfering  with  safety  and  work. 
The  better  average  health  of  abstainers  than  of  drinkers.  Better 
average  health  of  children  in  non-drinking  homes  where  money 
instead  of  being  spent  for  liquor  is  spent  for  good  food,  a 
comfortable  home,  and  care  of  the  children  and  their  mother. 
Self-control  and  kindness — The  good  citizen  controls  himself 
(herself)  in  speech,  temper,  actions;  is  kind.  The  depressant 
action  of  alcohol  on  brain  and  nerve  cells  results  in  impaired 
self-control.  This  often  leads  to  immoderate  and  destructive 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  causes  impatience  or  irritability,  some- 
times offenses  against  good  order  as  assaults  or  other  violent 
acts,  sometimes  cruelty  shown  by  persons  who  if  they  do  not  use 
alcohol  are  naturally  kind  and  considerate. 
The  right  of  everybody  to  safety  and  protection  against  acts 
of  people  made  dangerous  or  irresponsible  by  narcotic  poisons. 
Why  do  all  nations  have  laws  intended  to  control  or  reduce  the 
liquor  traffic?  Safety,  efficiency,  and  health  reasons  for  laws 
of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  traffic  in  narcotics, 
d.  Procedure  and  content 

Correlate  the  teaching  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  along  with  the  en- 
tire health  program  and  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
(1)   Suggested   discussions  and  activities 
(a)  Alcohol 

Review  the  topics  given  for  the  intermediate  grades 
Eeview  the  topics  discussed  in  the  information  to  be  gained 
and  attitudes  to  be  acquired  as  set  forth  in  the  attainments 
for  this  grade. 
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Alcohol  not  an  essential  food;  poison  to  growing  boys  and 
girls;  experimentation  shows  that  animals  are  stunted  by 
its  use;  harmful  effects  upon  the  nervous  system;  circula- 
tory system,  digestive  system;  use  is  costly;  not  in  accord- 
ance with  good  citizenship;  use  of  wood  and  denatured  al- 
cohol; summarize  reasons  for  refraining  from  its  use. 

(b)  Tobacco 

Contains  poison;  its  use  by  growing  boys  and  girls  forces 
the  body  to  use  energy  to  fight  off  poisons  that  should 
go  into  work,  play  and  thinking;  harmful  effect  on  body, 
heart,  nervous  system,  delicate  lining  of  the  nose,  throat 
and  lungs;  use  is  costly 

(c)  Narcotic  drugs 

Useful  drugs  (as  ingredients  of  medicine,  to  be  used  only 
as  a  medicine  under  direction  of  a  physician) 
Narcotic  drugs  (these  drugs  dull  and  stupefy  the  nerve 
centers  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Narcotic  drugs  are 
extremely  injurious  when  taken  in  quantity  for  a  long 
period  of  time.) 

Warning  to  be  observed  in  use  of  drugs:  Take  narcotic 
drugs  only  when  prescribed  by  a  qualified  physician;  never 
take  anything  to  eat  or  drink  from  strangers;  avoid  the 
use  of  patent  medicines. 

(2)  Suggested  sources  for  material  for  teaching  effects  of  alcohol, 
narcotics  and  drugs 

(a)  See  the  bibliography 

(b)  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Care,  pages  34,  52,  227,  253. 
These  references  treat  of  the  effect  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and 
drugs  upon  the  growing  cells,  the  muscles  and  the  nervous 
system. 

(3)  Specific  suggestions  that  may  be  used  as  a  sample  for  develop- 
ing other  lessons 

(a)  Habit  to  be  established:  To  use  no  alcohol. 

(b)  Suggested  activities:  Discuss  why  users  of  alcohol  are  not 
taken  on  arctic  expeditions ;  why  use  of  alcohol  is  forbidden 
in  time  of  war;  why  insurance  companies  find  out  that 
users  of  alcohol  are  generally  not  long  lived;  why  coaches 
forbid  athletes  to  use  alcohol  while  training;  why  most 
railroads  forbid  the  use  of  alcohol  among  their  employees; 
why  do  careful  business  men  refuse  to  employ  habitual 
users  of  alcohol;  why  rabbits  given  alcohol  in  their  diet 
die  in  a  short  time;  why  do  pilots  of  airplanes  not  use 
alcohol;  why  did  Tye  Cobb,  Babe  Euth,  Walter  Johnson 
and  Jim  Thorpe,  all  not  recommend  the  use  of  alcohol; 
why  did  Dr.  Mayo  and  Luther  Burbank  not  think  alcohol 
was  good  for  growing  boys  and  girls;  what  effect  does 
alcohol  have  on  safety,  courtesy  and  thrift. 

(c)  Suggested  procedure:  In  order  to  realize  the  desired  ends 
the  approach  must  be  psychologically  sound;  material  must 
be  rich  in  content  and  accurate  in  fact. 

(d)  Desirable  outcomes:  Direct — Knowledge  of  the  bad  effect 
of  alcohol  upon  the  body.  Indirect — An  appreciation  that 
a  person  with  a  body  weakened  from  the  effect  of  alcohol 
has  lessened  chances  to  become  useful  and  successful. 
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Mental  Health 

Eead  the  general  suggestions  and  the  course  of  study  in  character  edu- 
cation. Children  should  begin  early  to  form  attitudes  of  cheerfulness, 
self-control  and  helpfulness.  The  child's  attitude  towards  life  situa- 
tions will  largely  determine  his  mental  health  and  social  behavior. 
Mental  health  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  contributing  to  that 
aim  of  general  education  which  seeks  to  give  the  child  the  ability  to 
meet  life's  problems  courageously,  fairly  and  intelligently.  Mental 
health  for  normal  children  involves  the  establishment  of  a  well-balanced 
serene  mind,  capable  of  adjusting  itself  readily  to  the  mastery  of 
life's  problems  with  a  freedom  from  mental  strain.  The  school  seeks: 
To  train  the  child  to  rest 

To  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to  achieve  success 
To  train  the  child  in  concentration  of  attention  so  as  to  promote  an 
orderly  association  of  ideas 

To  train  the  child  to  take  effective  action  when  necessary 
To  see  that  the  child  has  normal  social  relationships 
To  make  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  friendly,  happy,  joyous 
and  optimistic 

a.  Objectives 

To  retain  the  objectives  for  the  previous  grades 

To  attain  the  objectives  given  in  the  general  suggestions 

To  attain  mental  and  emotional  health 

To  enjoy  friendly  social  relationships  with  one's  companions 

To  enjoy  and  persist  in  the  work  assigned 

b.  Attainments 

The  specific  attainment  of  the  grammar  grades  in  addition  to  those 
given  in  the  general  suggestions  and  previous  grades  is  to  have  a 
simple  understanding  of  the  fact  that  we  can  by  the  right  habits 
build  a  happy,  contented,  cheerful  mental  attitude  and  then  work 
towards  such  a  goal. 

c.  Procedure  and  content 
(1)   General  statement 

Mental  hygiene  is  a  new  phase  of  health  education,  but  very 
important.  Mental  habits  are  formed  much  in  the  same  way  that 
physical  habits  are  formed.  In  childhood  habits  are  formed 
that  remain  with  the  individual  throughout  life.  If  these  habits 
are  bad  ones,  they  lead  in  adult  life  to  much  unhappiness  and 
inefficiency,  and  in  many  cases  to  a  complete  nervous  and 
mental  breakdown. 

Prevention  of  mental  abnormality  must  begin  in  childhood  if  it 
is  to  be  successful. 
A   few  suggestions : 

(a)  Teachers  should  help  their  pupils  to  acquire  emotional  con- 
trol. Children  should  never  be  frightened,  ridiculed,  shamed, 
or  embarrassed. 

(b)  Help  the  shy,  easily  embarrassed  child 

(c)  Teachers  should  help  children  to  establish  habits  of  in- 
tellectual honesty.  Teachers  should  never  lie  to  children  or 
deceive  them  in  any  way,  especially  in  matters  pertaining 
to  sex. 

(d)  Habit  of  concentration  on  present  task  should  be  en- 
couraged 

(e)  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  find  a  real  solution  to 
every  problem 
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(f)  The  teacher  should  make  every  effort  to  keep  the  child 
from  developing  a  feeling  of  inferiority.  Every  child 
should  have  a  chance  to  succeed  at  something. 

(g)  Encourage  activities  such  as  cooperative  sports  and  stu- 
dent government,  where  children  work  together  in  a  life 
situation 

(h)  Put  the  boy  and  girl  together  in  a  healthful  atmosphere 
(i)    Help  the  adolescent  child  to  understand  the  change  that  he 

or  she  is  going  through 
Good  mental  habits  and  attitudes  are  best  developed  through 
incidental  coaching  of  individuals  in  school  activities.  The 
work  is  more  effective  if  the  teacher  seizes  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities as  they  arise  through  story,  game,  activity,  project  or 
the  like  and  there  and  then  develop  or  reenforce  the  mental 
health  habit.  (See  suggestions  offered  for  the  intermediate 
grades.) 
(2)   Some  suggested  activities 

In  your  reading  of  lives  of  great  men  and  women,  look  for 
examples  of  good  health;  write  a  list  of  the  good  mental  habits 
that  you  have  acquired,  explain  why  they  are  desirable ;  Andress 
and  Brown  in  Science  and  the  Way  to  Health  state  these  rules 
for  mental  health.  Discuss  each  one: 

Mental  health  must  be  earned 

Study  your  strong  and  your  weak  points 

Keep  yourself  in  good  physical  health 

Seek  wholesome  recreation 

Avoid  excusing  yourself  for  your  failures 

Avoid  blaming  people  or  circumstances  for  your  failures 

Good  thinking  about  sour  grapes 

Refuse  to  bear  grudges  against  anybody 

Carry  your  dreams  into  action 

Conquer  worry 

Do  one  thing  at  a  time 

Seek  inspiring  influences 

Learn  to  rely  on  yourself 

Mental  health  comes  through  practice 

VII.  Correlations  for  Health  Education  Program 

There  perhaps  is  no  one  subject  that  lends  itself  more  admirably  to  correla- 
tion with  all  the  other  subjects  and  the  school  itself,  the  laboratory,  than 
does  the  health  education  program.  See  the  suggestions  for  the  intermediate 
grades. 

A.  Keading  and  language 

Language  arts  courses  offer  the  following  opportunities  for  health  edu- 
cation correlation:  debates  on  such  topics  as,  "Kesolved  that  the  fly 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  mosquito  to  state,  city  or  county"; 
biographies,  especially  those  of  Koosevelt,  Stevenson,  Pasteur,  Koch, 
Eeed,  Lester,  Florence  Nightingale,  Frances  Willard,  Eush;  read  of  the 
history  of  great  achievements  in  health;  discovery  of  typhoid  and  small- 
pox vaccination,  protection  of  the  Canal  Zone;  discovery  of  anesthetics 
and  bacteriology;  writing  compositions  upon  health  subjects,  which  are 
especially  valuable  if  prepared  in  connection  with  a  health  section  of 
the  school  paper. 

B.  Arithmetic 

In  the  seventh  grade  many  problems  from  the  health  field  can  be  found 
that  are  worthwhile  and  instructive,  for  example,  "Does  a  schoolroom, 
30  feet  long,  25  feet  wide  and  13  feet  high,  with  an  enrollment  of  40 
pupils,  comply  with  the  Montana  School  Law  in  regard  to  proper  air  space 
and  proper  floor  space  for  each  pupil?" 
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G.    History,  geography  and  civics 

Study  the  private  and  public  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  emphasiz- 
ing Greek  ideals,  their  Olympic  games  and  compare  or  contrast  their 
life  with  ours  of  this  day;  study  the  health  conditions  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  contrast  with  those  of  today;  study  the  differences  in  diet  and 
habits  of  living  in  different  countries;  how  do  our  health  laws  compare 
with  the  laws  of  other  countries? 

D.  Art  and  industrial  arts 

Make  posters  and  suitable  slogans  for  health  habits  poster  exhibits; 
construct  playground  and  physical  education  equipment. 

E.  Dramatization 

Dramatization  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  to  motivate  the  health 
program,  especially  the  pageant;  write  and  dramatize  health  plays, 
rhymes,  poems,  he'althgrams  and  slogans. 

F.  Nature  study 

Some  schools  build  their  whole  health  programs  around  the  nature  study 
program;  storage,  parts  of  plants  useful  for  food  (seeds,  roots,  tubers)  ; 
extraction  of  sugar  and  food  fats;  rearing  of  animals  on  good  and  poor 
diets;  usefulness  to  man  of  leaves  and  fruits. 

VIII.  Devices  for  Health  Education 

Many  of  the  country  and  some  of  the  larger  grade  schools  have  track  and 
field  meets.  For  those  conducting  these,  suggestions  on  pages  17-26  in 
Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen,  are 
valuable. 

Health  clubs   and  organizations 

Poster  making  contests 

Health  crusade 

Play  days  and  festivals 

Checking  for  Standard  Montana  Boys  and  Girls.    (See  general  suggestions.) 

Tournaments  and  field  meets 

IX.  Measuring  Results  of  the  Health  Education  Program 

Eead  general  suggestions. 

The  aim  should  be  to  set  standards  rather  than  to  aim  at  individual  competi- 
tion. Eesults  can  be  measured  by  attitudes  attained  and  in  automatic  habits 
practiced. 

A.  Informal  tests 

1.  Paper  and  pencil  tests  of  health  knowledge  and  attitudes 

2.  Observation  and  record  of  health  habits  by  the  teacher 

3.  Self  checking  of  health  habits  by  the  pupils  themselves 

4.  Check  all  classes  for  Standard  Montana  Boys  and  Girls 

5.  Check  all  pupils  for  this  ideal : 

All    children    well    nourished,    none   more    than    10    per    cent    below    the    required 

standard  of  weight  according  to  height  and  age 

Habits   of   personal   cleanliness   established 

Bodily  resistance 

Freedom  from  physical  defects  secured 

Good  sitting,  standing,   and  walking  posture  maintained 

All  teeth  kept  clean 

Permanent  teeth   all  present  and   in   good   condition 

Daily  recreation  in  the  open  air 

Habit  of  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels 

Practical  health  knowledge  that  works 

A  sense  of  buoyant  physical  well-being 

Partnership  in  the  solution  of  school,  home  and  community  problems  in  health 
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B.  Standard  tests 


Check  by  means  of  Gates  Strang  Health  Knowledge  Tests.   (See  general 
suggestions.) 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SCIENCE 

General  Suggestions 


I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  keynote  of  this  course  in  elementary  school  science  is  first-hand  explora- 
tion, observation,  investigation.  Withhold  judgment  until  all  facts  are  in, 
then  give  an  impartial  conclusion. 

Professional  studies  indicate  at  the  present  time  that  a  child's  interest  is 
distributed  among  all  the  major  scientific  fields  and  that  he  needs  elemen- 
tary instruction  and  experience  in  a  well-balanced  science.  Such  questions 
from  children  show  his  interests  in  all  the  major  scientific  fields: 

How  can  it  be  day  over  here  and  night  in  China? 

Why  is  the  sky  blue? 

What  makes  it  rain? 

What  makes  thunder  and  lightning? 

How  does  water  change  to  ice? 

Why  is  the  sea  salty? 

When  do  you  plant  roses? 

What  makes  the  trees  grow? 

How  does  the  spider  spin  his  web? 

What  happens  to  flies  in  the  winter? 

How  do  they  make  moving  pictures  move? 

How  is  it  that  a  heavy  log  can  float  and  a  small  rock  can't? 
The  curriculum  is  already  overcrowded.  Nature  study  and  elementary  school 
science  shpuld  not  be  separated  in  the  elementary  school.  Neither  should 
elementary  school  science  include  only  the  subject-matter  fields  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  nature  study  as  confined  to  the  subject-matter  fields  of 
biology.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  put  a  biological  nature  study  in  the 
primary  grades  and  physical  science  in  the  upper  grades.  No  valid  profes- 
sional study  has  been  made  to  warrant  this  type  of  grade  placement. 
Adults  have  concluded  in  the  past  that  children  do  not  generalize,  so  for  this 
reason  the  belief  grew  up  that  scientific  laws,  principles,  generalizations,  and 
conceptions  had  no  legitimate  part  in  the  elementary  school.  Children  do  tend 
to  generalize  but  the  difficulty  is  that  adults  so  seldom  appreciate  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  child 's  generalization.  The  teacher  can  guide  children 
in  making  correct  generalizations  rather  than  allow  them  to  gain  current 
unscientific  conceptions  and  superstitious  ideas.  In  this  course  a  well-balanced 
program  of  elementary  school  science  is  provided  for  each  grade. 

II.  General  Objectives  and  Aims 

The  ultimate  aim  of  education  to  which  elementary  school  science  contributes 
is  to  produce  a  well-rounded  individual  capable  of  living  a  wholesome,  happy 
life,  and  contributing  worthily  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others. 
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A.  Ethical  aims 

1.  Perception  of  and  proper  regard  for  truth — intellectual  honesty 

2.  Moral  uprightness 

B.  Spiritual  aims 

1.  Sense  of  the  community  of  nature  and  of  human  interdependence 

2.  Reverence  for  companionship  with  and  love  of  nature 

3.  Ability  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  Cosmic  Forces  as  revealed  in  natural 
manifestations,  in  living  creatures,  in  mankind,  and  in  the  record  of 
man's  thoughts,  actions,  and  aspirations  as  presented  in  nature,  in 
literature,  music,  and  art  dealing  with  nature,  and  in  science 

C.  Aesthetic  aims 

1.  Creation  and  appreciation  of  beauty 

2.  Conservation  of  natural  beauty 

D.  Intellectual  aims 

1.  Appreciation  of  one's  environment  through  habit  of  observation 

2.  Development  of  mental  activities  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  many  specific  functions  involved  in  elementary  school  science, 
including:  knowledge  of  things  involved;  right  attitudes,  especially 
those  of  sustained  interest  and  habitual  curiosity  in  elementary  school 
science  and  right  values  of  appreciation 

E.  Social  aims 

Ability  and  desire  to  contribute  worthily  to  home  life  and  the  life  of  the 
community 

F.  Civic  aims 

Stimulation  of  thought,  feeling,  action,  and  reaction  as  an  efficient  in- 
telligent, sympathetic,  and  loyal  member  of  the  large  social  group 

G.  Economic   aims 

Conservation  of  the  useful  forms  and  control  of  the  injurious 
H.  Vital  aims 

Maintenance  of  physical  efficiency 
I.   Avocational  aims 

Wholesome  use  of  leisure  and  enjoyment  of  outdoor  recreation 
J.   Vocational  Aims 

1.  Sufficient  knowledge  of  the  raising  of  flowers,  vegetables,  chickens, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  turkeys,  etc.,  of  tree  planting  and  the  like  to  facili- 
tate a  choice  of  vocations  in  later  life. 

2.  Ability  to  produce  the  necessities  of  life. 

K.  Practical  aims 

Ability  to  make  use  of  the  forces  of  nature  and   science   for   personal 
betterment 

Department  of  Superintendence  Fourth  Year  Book. 

III.  Text 

While  the  child's  laboratory  is  the  world  about  him  and  his  text  is  his 
immediate  environment,  nevertheless,  there  are  very  valuable  publications 
to  assist  the  child  and  the  teacher  herself,  which  should  be  in  every  class- 
room to  supplement  the  teaching  of  elementary  school  science.  These  texts 
have  been  suggested  in  the  bibliographies  and  outlines  for  the  different 
grades. 
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IV.  General  Attainments 

A.  To  observe  more  intelligently  and  accurately  the  various  phases  of  their 
environment,  including  plant  and  animal  life,  soil  and  rocks,  sky  and 
weather,  heavenly  bodies,  inventions  and  creations  such  as  doorbells, 
telephones,  radios,  automobiles,  and  airplanes. 

B.  To  guide  children  to  some  realization  of  our  dependence  upon  each  other 
and  upon  nature.  For  example,  they  should  find  out  that  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  plants  upon  which  we  depend  for  food  without  suitable  condi- 
tions of  soil,  moisture,  and  sunlight. 

C.  To  develop  an  admirable  attitude  towards  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  whether  from  a  motive  of  beauty  or  utility. 

D.  To  provide  a  means  of  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time.  For  example,  a 
child  becomes  interested  in  making  collections  of  stones,  butterflies, 
kodak  pictures  of  birds,  kinds  of  woods,  flowers,  or  weeds. 

E.  To  guide  children  so  that  they  will  assume  the  principles  of  a  scientific 
method  of  approach  when  investigating,  by  such  means  as:  Withholding 
judgment  until  sufficient  data  has  been  gathered;  confining  conclu- 
sions to  data  at  hand  and  pursuing  a  problem  until  a  solution  is  found, 
and  to  read  with  understanding  what  has  already  been  proven  on  the 
subject  in  question. 

F.  To  make  children  aware  of  the  many  opportunities  open  to  them  to  use 
the  forces  of  nature  for  human  welfare  and  personal  betterment  (how 
to  control  their  environment). 

V.  Time  Allotment 

The  time  given  to  elementary  school  science  in  the  different  schools  neces- 
sarily must  vary  as  conditions  throughout  the  state  are  so  different ;  how- 
ever, elementary  school  science  should  be  given  a  definite  place  and  time 
allotment  on  the  program  in  addition  to  the  incidental  instruction  given  in 
connection  with  other  subjects.  The  following  time  allotments  are  suggested: 

Grade  One,  30  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Two  30  minutes  per  week 

Grade   Three,  30  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Four,  40  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Five,  50  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Six,  50  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Seven  75  minutes  per  week 

Grade  Eight,        120  minutes  per  week 
The  elementary  school  science  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  will  include 
what  has  heretofore  been  known  as  agriculture. 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

The  teacher,  besides  having  a  positive  concept  of  the  value  of  elementary 
school  science  to  the  child,  must  add  to  this  concept  and  her  good  intentions, 
certain  definite  knowledge  and  certain  definite  skills. 

A.  General  plan  of  course 

This  course  of  study  has  been  organized  under  five  groups  of  studies 
which  are  as  follows:  Studies  to  be  continued  throughout  the  year; 
studies  for  autumn;  studies  for  winter;  studies  for  spring;  activities 
for  summer.  From  these  groups  of  studies  nine  divisions  have  been  or- 
ganized containing  units  of  study  to  present  a  balanced  elementary 
school  science  program  for  each  grade.  Units  suitable  for  each  month 
have  been  designated.  To  insure  sustained  interest  summer  activities  have 
been  suggested. 
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The  course  is  planned  to  provide  for  a  progressive,  cumulative,  and, 
where  possible,  seasonal  sequence  of  topics.  A  definite  sequence  of  ob- 
jectives has  been  planned,  each  unit  containing  a  specific  goal  which 
is  related  to  a  larger  subject  of  which  the  study  is  a  part. 
The  units  are  planned  to  be  within  the  interest,  ability,  and  understand- 
ing of  the  child.  The  course  is  planned  to  be  broad  and  elastic  enough 
so  that  the  teacher  can  fit  it  to  the  needs  of  her  class  and  the  environ- 
ment. No  one  class  is  expected  to  be  able  to  cover  the  entire  amount 
suggested  for  any  one  year.  Specific  suggestions  are  given  for  the 
teaching  of  some  of  the  units  which  may  be  used  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  other  units  not  developed  so  fully.  The  groups  of 
studies  are  as  follows: 

1.  Studies  to  be  continued  throughout  the  year 

a.  Sun  and  shadows 

Since  practically  every  activity  of  man  is  influenced  by  the  sun 
and  since  children  are  greatly  interested  in  their  shadows,  the 
study  of  shadows  will  furnish  an  intelligent  approach  for  the  young 
child  for  the  study  of  the  sun  and  seasonal  changes. 

b.  Weather 

Since  climate  influences  every  activity  of  man  some  understanding 
of  it  is  necessary  for  environmental  study. 

c.  Moon  and  star  study 

Children  are  intensely  interested  in  the  moon  and  conspicuous  stars. 
By  means  of  observation  of  them  they  gain  experiences  that  will 
aid  them  later  in  understanding  the  movements  of  the  earth.  The 
study  of  the  moon  can  be  made  any  time,  but  the  study  of  the  stars 
can  best  be  taken  up  during  the  winter  when  they  are  conspicuous 
before  the  child's  bedtime. 

d.  Eunning  water,  rocks,  stones,  and  soils 

Children  are  interested  in  natural  phenomena.  By  simple  observa- 
tion and  experimentation  with  running  water,  rocks,  stones,  pebbles, 
and  soils  children  gain  some  understanding  of  drainage,  water 
supply,  growth  of  river  systems,  work  of  large  bodies  of  water, 
and  characteristics  of  the  soil. 

e.  Toys,  inventions,  and  creations  of  such  things  as  doorbell,  mouse- 
trap, telephone,  radio,  automobile,  and  airplane 

Children  are  easily  interested  in  motion  and  reason  for  same.  By 
observation  and  experimentation  children  gain  some  understanding 
of  such  principles  as  speed  in  terms  of  revolutions,  etc.,  that  will 
prove  most  valuable  in  understanding  the  mechanical  devices  used 
by  man  today. 

2.  Studies  for  Autumn 

Becognition  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  autumn.  (How  plants, 
animals,  and  man  prepare  for  winter.)  The  preparation  of  plants, 
animals,  and  man  for  the  winter  season  of  cold  and  food  storage  of- 
fers many  experiences  that  are  valuable  in  helping  the  child  under- 
stand his  environment.  These  units  are  among  those  that  will  be 
studied : 

a.  seeds  f.  trees 

b.  fruits  g.  insects 

c.  vegetables  h.  birds 

d.  weeds  i.  migration 

e.  bulbs  j.  most  characteristic  animals  of  the  season 

3.  Studies  for  Winter 

Obtain  concept  of  winter  through  its  chief  characteristics 
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The  autumn  has  introduced  the  winter  work.  The  teacher  should  not 
let  the  work  drop  when  winter  comes,  for  now  that  plants  and  animals 
have  made  preparation  for  winter  there  is  opportunity  for  a  continu- 
ation of  the  actual  observation  of  such  plants  and  animals.  During 
the  winter  when  the  children  cannot  go  so  frequently  for  excursions, 
the  teacher  can  use  the  demonstrations  and  experiments.  These  units 
are  among  those  that  will  be  studied: 

a.  Continuation  of  work  of  autumn  in  all  cases  where  this  is 
possible 

b.  Moon  and  star  study 

c.  Air  and  water  pressure 

d.  Weather  observations,  temperature,  thermometer,  ventilation, 
evaporation,  snow  crystals,  etc. 

e.  Light,  electricity,  magnets 

f.  Fire 

g.  Toys,  inventions,  creations 
h.  Hibernation 

i.  Tracks 

j.  Domestic  animals;  dog,  cat,  cow,  horse,  chicken,  pigeon, 
turkey,  etc. 

k.  Most  characteristic  wild  animals  of  this  season 
Children    should   be    encouraged   to    generalize    and    draw    conclusions 
even  though  these  conclusions  necessarily  are  elementary. 

3.  Studies  for  Spring 

Obtain  a  concept  of  spring  through  its  chief  characteristics.  Spring 
is  the  time  for  the  awakening  of  life.  It  is  the  time  in  Montana  of 
rather  rapid  growth.  It  is  the  season  of  homemaking  for  the  animal 
woiTd;  therefore,  spring  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunity  for  the 
child  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  his  environment  through  experi- 
ences.   These  units  are  among  those  that  will  be  studied: 

a.  Continuation  of  work  of  autumn  and  winter 

b.  How  animals  qare  for  their  young 

c.  Germination   of   seeds 

d.  Planting  and  transplanting 

e.  School  gardens 

f.  Frogs,  toads,  and  fish 

g.  Eainbow 

h.  Floating  objects 

i.  Most  characteristic  plants  and  animals  of  this  season 

j.  Bacteria   and   mold 

4.  Studies  for  Summer 

In  each  grade  it  is  advisable  for  the  teacher  to  plan  some  summer 
activities  which  will  tie  work  that  has  been  done  with  future  activities. 
The  summer  time  is  filled  with  possibilities  for  excursions  that  will  be 
worthwhile  if  some  planning  is  done  before  the  term  closes  in  the 
spring.  The  summer  activities  will  carry  on  and  sustain  the  interests 
already  developed.  They  will  also  afford  worthy  and  wholesome  use 
of  leisure  time.    The  following  are  some  suggestions: 

a.  See  if  the  child  can  make  a  pet  of  some  wild  animal  or  bird 

b.  Watch  any  wild  animal  or  bird  during  the  summer.  Feed  him, 
watch  him  eat.  Find  out  what  he  does  with  part  of  his  food.  Keep 
a  record  of  what  is  learned  about  the  animal  or  bird. 

c.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  things  you  can  find  that  a  magnet  pulls 

d.  If  you  can  get  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  get  someone  to  show  you 
how  to  siphon  water 
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e.  Study  a  colony  of  ants.  Write  down  all  you  have  found  out  from 
watching  them. 

f.  Watch  one  kind  of  bird  for  a  week.  Make  a  record  of  the  different 
places  in  which  you  see  it,  the  different  things  you  see  it  do,  and 
the  different  things  you  see  it  eat. 

g.  Try  some  garden  experiments 

h.  Plant  a  small  vegetable  and  flower  garden.  Keep  a  record  of  your 
most  successful  flowers  and  vegetables.  What  weeds  do  you  find 
the  most  troublesome?  Press  specimens  and  bring  them  to  school 
in  the  autumn. 

i.  Watch  the  sun  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening.  What  change 
is  there  in  the  location  of  the  sun  at  sunrise  and  sunset?  Keep  a 
record  at  least  once  a  week  of  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Com- 
pare the  length  of  the  days. 

j.  Keep  a  temperature  record  for  at  least  one  week.  Find  the  average 
temperature. 

k.  Make  collections  of  stones,  butterflies,  flowers,  ferns,  weeds.  Write 
down  all  the  information  you  have  in  regard  to  these  so  that  they 
can  be  classified  later.    Keep  your  specimens  in  good  condition. 

1.  Observe,  explore,  and  investigate  for  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible before  asking  questions. 

B.  Preparation  and  procedure  of  the  teacher 

The  success  of  the  instruction  in  elementary  school  science  depends  al- 
most wholly  upon  the  teacher.  It  is  not  necessary  that  she  be  a  naturalist 
or  a  scientist  but  she  must  be  a  teacher  of  boys  and  girls.  She  must  be 
interested  in  the  work,  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  ac- 
complished and  be  thoroughly  alive  to  the  opportunities  and  possibilities 
of  the  study  of  natural  surroundings.  To  accomplish  the  work  outlined 
in  the  course  these  suggestions  are  made: 

1.  Study  the  objectives  set  forth  as  guides  for  the  course  and  the  con- 
tent so  that  an  adequate  background  of  information,  an  appropriate 
point  of  view,  and  a  workable  procedure  may  be  acquired. 

2.  Organize  the  program  so  that  time  and  opportunity  are  provided  for 
definite  instruction  in  the  subject.  Plan  the  lessons  so  that  they  are 
short  and  definite  in  their  objectives. 

3.  Study  natural  objects  and  phenomena  with  the  children.  Do  not  study 
about  it.  Guide  them  in  observation  and  interpretation  of  their  en- 
vironment. The  study  is  the  most  satisfactory  if  the  object  of  interest 
can  be  studied  in  the  natural  setting.  This  involves  the  field  trip 
which  is  carefully  planned.  Encourage  children  to  bring  natural  ma- 
terial to  the  class. 

4.  Stress  conservation  in  all  nature  work.  Children  should  be  taught  to 
protect  and  preserve  all  useful  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life.  For 
instance,  in  the  study  of  wild  flowers,  children  should  be  taught  that 
they  should  never  pull  flowers  up  by  the  roots  except  for  the  special 
purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  roots.  Leave  the  roots  to  produce 
flowers  through   the  succeeding  years. 

5.  With  the  wealth  of  texts,  references,  illustrative  material,  and  bulle- 
tins now  available  it  is  possible  for  teachers  to  obtain  information 
on  every  phase  of  the  work  for  teaching  elementary  school  science. 

C.  Method  suggested  for  developing  each  unit 

1.  This  course  follows  the  plan  outlined  by  the  Classroom  Teacher.  Each 
unit  has  the  following:  Specific  objective;  larger  unit  of  which  the 
study  is  a  part;  essential  facts  to  be  developed;  subject  matter  needed 
by  the  teacher,  and  procedure. 

2.  Detailed  suggestions  for  developing  teaching  unit 

Unit  to  be  developed — How  trees  and  shrubs  prepare  for  winter 
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a.  Specific  objective 

To  observe  some  of  the  ways  in  which  trees  and  shrubs  prepare 
for  winter;  to  know  how  to  identify  a  leaf;  a  bud,  a  root,  and  a 
stem;  to  know  three,  at  least,  of  the  common  trees  by  name. 

b.  Larger  subject  of  which  the  study  is  a  part 
Adjustment  of  seasons 

c.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed 

Many  trees  lose  their  leaves  in  autumn;  by  late  autumn  buds  are 
formed  containing  a  tiny  shoot  which  will  grow  larger  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

d.  Subject-matter  needed  by  the  teacher 

Changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  tree  during  the  summer; 
period  of  adjustment  of  the  tree  in  preparation  for  winter;  hiberna- 
tion of  the  tree;  comparison  and  contrast  of  the  tree*  of  local 
community  with  trees  of  hot,  damp  climates;  range  of  temperature 
trees  can  endure;  trees  of  very  cold  climates;  how  trees  grow; 
the  purpose  of  the  leaves;  how  buds  are  formed;  when  and  why 
the  leaves  drop  off;  the  hairy  lining  of  buds;  the  purpose  of  the 
sticky  substance  that  looks  like  mucilage;  the  names  of  trees; 
the  approximate  length  of  life  of  the  trees  observed;  and  such 
like  additional  information. 

e.  Procedure 

Take  a  walk  through  the  woods  and  examine  the  trees;   note  the 

general   change;    choose   for   observation   three    different   kinds   of 

trees  which  are  accessible  to  all  children;  call  them  by  their  names; 

stimulate  the  comparison  of  trees  with  objects  familiar  to  the  child; 

ask  such  questions  as :  What  are  the  colors  of  the  leaves  in  the  fall ; 

in  the  summer;    do  all  trees  lose  their  leaves;    do   all  leaves  fall 

from   the    tree   at   the   same   time?     Secure   buds    from   trees   and 

examine  them ;   remove  the  scales  carefully  with  a  knife ;  what  is 

inside;   what  may  we  expect  in  the  spring?    Collect  some   of  the 

prettiest  leaves  and  take  them  back  to  school;   use  the  leaves  to 

make   leaf   prints;    teach   color   and    shade   as    well   as   masses    of 

leaves ;    compare  the  veins  of  the  leaf  with  the  veins  in  the  chil- 

drens'  own  wrists;  make  a  language  chart  and  class  story  of  this 

lesson:  Discuss  the  things  the  tree  gives  us  as: 

Fruit — apples,  nuts,  figs,  oranges 

Shade 

Beauty,  ornamentation 

Sap — rubber,  turpentine,  maple  sugar 

Homes  for  animals — birds,  insects,  squirrels 

Lumber  for  homes  and  for  other  purposes 

Wood  for  fireplaces 

Throughout  the  study  the  teacher   should  avoid  treating  the  unit 

as  an  activity  which  ends  in  the  fall.    Attempt  should  be  made  to 

build  up  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  see  what  happens 

in  the  winter  and  spring. 

D.  Use  of  children's  questions 

The  questions  that  children  ask  show  that  they  have  a  spontaneous  in- 
terest in  the  phenomena  of  nature  about  them.  The  teacher  can  make 
some  definite  plan  for  having  the  pupils  submit  questions  from  time  to 
time  although  she  may  find  it  impossible  to  answer  all  of  them.  Many 
of  the  questions  have  never  been  fully  answered  by  the  scientists.  Usu- 
ally a  number  of  activities  can  be  started  that  are  listed  in  this  course 
by  noting  the  questions  which  come  up  naturally  in  the  classroom  and 
using  them  to  motivate  the  work. 
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E.  Correlations 

Elementary  school  science  in  relation  to  the  objectives  of  education  cor- 
relates naturally  with  many  aspects  of  the  health  education  program, 
geography,  history,  social  studies,  reading,  language,  and  industrial  arts. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  all  such  opportunities  to  make  the  ele- 
mentary school  science  course  meaningful,  but  in  no  case  should  such 
correlation  or  incidental  teaching  be  substituted  for  the  definite  period 
allotted  for  this  work. 

1.  Health  education 

So  many  problems  of  health  education  are  so  closely  related  to  ele- 
mentary school  science  that  there  are  publications  which  organize  a 
course  of  these  two  common  school  branches  in  one.  Nature  Study  and 
Health  Education  by  Alice  Jean  Patterson,  published  by  McKnight 
and  McKnight,  Normal,  Illinois,  is  such  a  course. 
For  example,  the  study  of  bacteria  may  well  grow  out  of  a  discussion 
of  certain  health  problems  which  arise  out  of  bacteria  in  milk  in 
seventh  grade  health  education.  A  study  of  the  relation  between 
food  and  health  naturally  takes  the  interest  of  children  to  the  problem 
of  production  and  food  composition.  When  studying  toys  and  me- 
chanical devices  the  body  may  well  be  used  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  machines. 

2.  Geography 

There  are  many  opportunites,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  fact,  but  a 
very  limited  few  lessons  will  arise  in  which  geography  and  elementary 
school  science  cannot  be  correlated.  Such  combinations  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  teaching  many  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  life  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  nearby  streams  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
study  of  erosion,  of  soil-building. 

3.  History 

There  are  many  points  of  contact  between  history  and  elementary 
school  science.  Many  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  as  well  as  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  also  inventions  and  mechanical  devices,  intro- 
duced in  this  country,  have  historical  significance.  A  study  of  the 
black  stem  rust  so  damaging  to  the  wheat  crop  which  lives  on  the 
common  barberry  bush,  an  ornamental  shrub  introduced  into  America 
about  1850 ;  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  potato  and  tobacco 
from  Europe,  are  typical  of  many  other  activities  that  have  im- 
portant social  and  economic  significance. 

4.  Language 

Nature  study  furnishes  excellent  motivation  for  both  oral  and  written 
composition  work.  See  course  in  language  in  both  city  and  rural 
courses  of  study.  Such  language  work  may  take  all  the  usual  forms 
of  expression;  as,  stories,  riddles,  poems,  rhymes,  diaries,  articles 
for  the  school  newspapers. 

5.  Beading  lessons  may  be  correlated  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  Blackboard  lessons  based  on  observation  in  first  grade 

b.  Stories  on  observation  worked  out  cooperatively  in  class,  copied  by 
the  teacher  or  older  pupils,  and  bound  into  booklet  for  class  or 
for   individual  child. 

c.  Free  or  class  reading  from  nature  study  and  elementary  school 
science  readers. 

(See    supplementary    nature-study    readers    adopted    for    Montana 
listed  in  the  appendix  of  this  course.) 

d.  Other  nature-study  and  elementary  school  science  reading  material 
found  in  the  library. 
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6.  Seatwork 

Primary  children  may  express  their  observation  during  the  so-called 
seatwork  period  by  means  of  drawing,  coloring,  clipping,  freehand 
cutting,  pasting.  Such  seatwork  may  be  directed  by  the  teacher  by 
means  of  written  or  oral  directions  or  may  be  merely  the  result  of  the 
child's  play  of  fancy. 

7.  Industrial  arts 

a.  Construction  of  elementary  school  science  booklets 

b.  Arrangement  of  flowers  in  receptacles  for  schoolroom 
decoration 

c.  Construction  of  bird  houses 

d.  Construction  of  flower  and  bird  charts 

e.  Painting  jars  and  cans  for  holding  flowers 

f.  Weaving  twigs  into  swinging  baskets  for  holding  plants 

g.  Planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers 
h.  Construction  of  window  boxes 

i.  Construction  as  suggested  in  the  appendix  of  this  course. 

8.  Music  and  poetry 

To  assist  in  attaining  the  aesthetic  objective  of  elementary  school 
science  many  of  the  beautiful  poems  and  songs  may  be  used  in  cor- 
relation as:  The  Daffodils;  My  Shadow;  the  Skylark;  To  a  Water- 
fowl; Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall;  The  First  Snowfall.  In  fact, 
poets  and  musicians  sing  so  often  of  nature  that  there  is  a  wealth 
of  beautiful  material  for  practically  every  unit. 

F.  Field  Trips 

The  out-of-doors  is  the  child's  laboratory.  The  common  things  that  are 
found  in  the  yard,  at  home,  on  the  street,  on  the  ranch  or  farm,  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school,  in  the  parks,  and  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
about  the  school  and  home,  should  make  up  a  great  deal  of  the  subject- 
matter.  Well-planned  and  carefully  managed  field  trips  with  definite 
objectives  are  of  surpassing  value  in  this  work.  Trips  not  so  planned 
are  a  waste  of  time.  The  field  trips  need  not  necessarily  be  long  in  time 
nor  distance.  The  teacher  should  go  over  the  ground  first  to  see  that  the 
specimen  is  there.  These  trips  should  be  taken  during  the  class  period, 
or  if  that  is  not  convenient,  during  the  last  hour  of  the  day  or  after 
school.  While  on  a  field  trip,  the  teacher  has  an  objective;  however,  if 
other  interesting  bits  of  nature  or  phenomena  are  discovered  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  the  study  up  at  this  time  also. 

G.  Collections 

Properly    directed,    the    collecting   spirit    should    be    encouraged    because 
one  never  comes  closely  into  contact  with  his  materials  until  he  collects 
them  with   his  own  hands.    Collecting  should  be   encouraged  only  when 
it  has  some  definite  purpose. 
1.  Flower  collection  (herbarium) 

Flowers  may  be  pressed  and  dried  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper, 
under  heavy  weights,  such  as  a  pile  of  books.  The  positions  of  the 
flowers  on  the  blotting  paper  should  be  changed  every  day  for  a 
few  days  to  prevent  moulding.  The  pressure  should  be  continued  for 
a  week  or  ten  days.  Leaves  and  flowers  will  retain  their  natural 
color  if  dried  in  the  dark  or  in  an  oven.  Making  blueprint  impres- 
sions of  leaves  and  flowers  is  an  interesting  activity  for  children. 
After  the  flowers  are  dried,  they  should  be  mounted  on  sheets  of 
heavy  paper.  There  are  two  methods  of  mounting.  The  first  is 
recommended,  although  some  prefer  the  second: 

a.  Place  the  dried  flowers  on  sheets  of  heavy  paper,  and  fasten  by 
means   of   narrow  strips   of   court   plaster.    Do   not   use   too   many 
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strips  nor  cut  them  too  wide.  A  good  grade  of  adhesive 
plaster  will  hold  well,  and  the  strips  should  be  placed  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  projecting  corners  and  ends, 
b.  Clean  a  piece  of  glass,  large  enough  to  cover  the  complete  flower. 
Spread  liquid  glue  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  glass,  place  the 
flower  on  the  glue,  and  then  remove  the  flower  and  place  it  on 
the  paper,  pressing  it  down  until  the  glue  holds  firmly.  The  main 
trouble  with  this  method  is  that  unless  the  work  is  done  with 
extreme  care,  the  glue  will  appear  around  the  edges  of  the  flower, 
thus  giving  a  mussy  appearance. 

After  the  flower  is  secured  to  the  paper,  label  with  the  name, 
date  collected,  character  of  the  place  where  the  plant  was  found 
(habitat)  and  the  name  of  the  locality.  These  are  essential  to 
the  value  of  a  flower  collection. 

Any  good  grade  of  heavy  paper  may  be  used,  and  covers  may  be 
made  of  heavy  pasteboard,  decorated  to  suit  the  collector.  Her- 
barium sheets  and  covers,  especially  made  for  this  purpose,  may 
be  secured  from  scientific  supply  houses,  such  as  the  Central  Scien- 
tific Company,  Chicago.  Sheets  are  made  in  two  sizes,  one  being 
about  eight  by  eleven  inches,  and  the  other  about  eleven  by  sev- 
enteen inches. 

Mounted  flowers,  or  other  museum  specimens,  may  be  exchanged 
with  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  or  even  with  schools 
outside  the  state. 

2.  Bird  collection 

A  collection  of  birds  is  too  difficult  for  the  average  school,  even  if 
the  law  did  not  present  difficulties.  Too  much  can  hardly  be  said, 
also,  against  a  collection  of  birds'  eggs. 

Next  to  an  actual  collection,  good  pictures  are  the  best  thing  for  a 
school.  Very  good  pictures  of  birds  can  be  secured  cheap  from  the 
Perry  Picture  Company,  Maiden,  Massachusetts.  Excellent  pictures 
and  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  birds  can  be  secured  from 
the  Audubon  Societies.  The  address  of  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies  is  1974  Broadway,  New  York. 

3.  Seed  collection 

Seeds  should  be  placed  in  envelopes  and  named  immediately  after 
being  gathered.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  different  kinds 
separate.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  kinds  has  been  collected, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  permanent  case  if  they  are  to  be  used  for 
museum  purposes. 

a.  Materials  needed  for  seed  case 

(1)  Wall  board,  usually  five  by  eight  inches,  although  any  desired 
size  may  be  used 

(2)  Glass,  two  pieces  same  size  as  wall  board,  one  for  the  front 
and  one  for  the  back 

(3)  Thin  cardboard  in  place  of  glass  for  the  back 

(4)  Cloth  binding  tape 

b.  Construction  of  seed  case 

Holes,  usually  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter,  and  with  centers 
one  inch  apart,  are  bored  in  the  wall  board,  with  a  brace  and  bit. 
The  bit  must  be  sharp  so  that  the  holes  will  be  clean-cut.  Place 
the  wall  board  between  two  pieces  of  board,  and  bore  through, 
boards  and  all.  After  the  holes  are  bored,  glue  on  piece  of  glass 
or  thin  cardboard  to  the  wall  board,  to  serve  as  the  back.  Keep 
under  a  flat  weight  until  dry.  Write  the  names  of  seeds  under  the 
holes  in  which  they  are  to  go.    Next,  put  in  the  seeds. 
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The  upper  glass  must  be  fastened  on  very  tightly,  to  keep  the  seeds 
in  the  proper  holes.  Lay  the  glass  on  the  wall  board,  place  between 
two  boards,  leaving  one  edge  of  the  seed  case  uncovered  and  place 
in  a  vise  or  a  clamp.  Cut  the  tape  the  correct  length.  Wet  the  tape 
all  over  in  water,  shake  off  the  surplus  water,  and  bind  the  edge. 
Allow  to  dry  and  fix  the  other  edges  in  the  same  way. 
4.  Insect  collection 

a.  Method  of  collection 

Insects,  to  be  used  for  collections,  should  be  killed  painlessly  by 
painting  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  or  segmented  rear  portion,  with 
camphor  or  chloroform.  Most  insects,  excepting  butterflies  and 
moths,  are  then  ready  to  mount.  All  insects  consist  of  three  parts 
— the  head,  the  thorax  (to  which  the  legs  and  wings  are  fastened), 
and  the  segmented  abdomen.  A  fine  pin  is  thrust  through  the 
thorax,  and  then  stuck  into  a  case  having  a  thick  cardboard  or  cork 
bottom.  The  label,  giving  the  name,  date  collected,  and  the  name 
of  the  locality,  should  be  on  the  pin  midway  between  the  insect  and 
the  bottom  of  the  case.  If  the  insect  is  too  small  to  be  stuck  on  a 
pin,  such  as  a  small  ant,  cut  a  small  wedge  of  paper,  about  one 
inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  glue  the  insect  to 
the  sharp  end,  sticking  the  pin  through  the  large  end  of  the  wedge. 
The  label  should  be  on  another  piece  of  paper,  as  with  larger  in- 
sects. A  very  nice  case  is  a  box  with  a  glass  lid,  but  others  quite 
satisfactory  are  cigar  and  candy  boxes  with  extra  layers  of  card- 
board on  the  bottom.  A  moth  ball  in  each  box  will  help  to  keep 
out  other  insects  which  might  destroy  a  collection  in  a  short  time. 

b.  Butterflies  and  moths 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  touching  the  wings  of  butter- 
flies and  moths  with  the  hands,  as  the  little  scales  on  the  wings  will 
fall  off,  and  much  of  the  value  of  the  specimen  will  be  lost.  They 
may  be  handled  with  dry  gloves,  or  held  in  a  handkerchief  between 
the  fingers.  After  being  stuck  on  a  pin,  the  insect  should  be  spread 
on  a  drying-board  (see  below.)  Place  the  pin  well  into  the  card- 
board strip;  then,  with  a  pin,  carefully  pull  one  long  wing  for- 
ward on  one  of  the  wide  boards,  and  fasten  in  place.  This  is  done 
by  crossing  the  wing  tip  with  a  strip  of  paper,  and  pinning  the  strip 
on  both  ends.  Pull  the  small  wing  backward,  and  fasten.  Eepeat 
the  same  process  on  the  other  side  of  the  insect.  When  the  speci- 
mens are  in  place,  leave  them  on  the  board  for  about  a  week,  so 
that  the  wings  will  be  dried  in  the  proper  position. 
Specimens  of  butterflies  and  moths  caught  in  the  field  may  be 
protected  by  placing  them  in  a  folded  paper,  with  the  wings  to- 
gether in  the  natural  position.  They  should  be  killed  before  being 
placed  in  the  paper.  If  specimens  dry  out  before  they  can  be  proper- 
ly mounted  on  the  drying-board,  they  may  be  softened  by  placing 
them  in  a  jar  which  has  a  few  pieces  of  moist  blotting  paper  in 
the  bottom,  and  leaving  for  twenty-four  hours.  Do  not  place  the 
insects  directly  on  the  blotter  but  on  a  piece  of  dry  paper  a  short 
distance  above  the  blotter. 

c.  Drying-board  for  butterflies  and  moths 
(1)   Materials  needed 

(a)  Two   strips   of   soft   board,   twelve  inches   by  two   inches, 
one-half  inch  thick 

(b)  Two  blocks,  two  inches  by  four  and  one-half  inches,  one 
inch  thick 

(c)  A  strip  of  heavy  cardboard  or  cork,  twelve  inches  long, 
one-half  inch  wide. 
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d.  Construction 

Nail  the  two  blocks  to  the  ends  of  the  strips,  so  that  the  strips 
present  a  flat  surface.  The  strips  are  one-half  inch  apart  at  one  end 
and  one-fourth  inch  apart  at  the  other.  This  allows  for  mounting 
insects  of  various  sizes.  Cut  the  strip  of  cardboard  or  cork  so 
that  it  will  fit  into  the  wedge-shaped  space  between  the  two  board 
strips,  and  nail  to  the  two  blocks.  This  should  make  the  board 
strips  form  the  sides  of  a  little  trough  of  which  the  cardboard 
strip  is  the  bottom.  When  the  insect  is  put  on  the  pin,  the  pin  is 
stuck  into  the  cardboard  or  cork.  Push  the  pin  in  until  the  body 
of  the  insect  is  well  into  the  trough,  and  the  wings  can  be  spread 
out  level. 

5.  Leaf  collection 

Leaves  may  be  pressed  and  dried  in  the  same  way  as  flowers  and 
mounted  in  a  similar  manner. 

6.  Twig  collection 

Twigs  need  no  special  treatment.  Simply  mount  on  cardboard  and 
label. 

7.  Bark  and  wood  collection 

Collect  pieces  of  wood,  about  five  inches  square,  and  about  one  inch 
thick  inside  the  bark.  Little  cardboard  labels  may  be  tacked  on  the 
wood. 

8.  Soil  collection 

Samples  of  various  kinds  of  soils  may  be  placed  in  small  bottles, 
labeled  on  the  outside.  The  collection  presents  a  more  pleasing  ap- 
pearance if  the  bottles  are  all  alike. 

9.  Mineral  collection 

Samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  rocks  and  minerals  of  the  locality 
make  an  excellent  collection.  Pieces  approximately  an  inch  across 
are  large  enough.  These  may  be  placed  in  small  cardboard  boxes, 
which  in  turn  may  be  placed  one  layer  deep  in  a  larger  box.  Labels 
may  be  glued  to  the  specimens;  or  the  label  may  be  placed  on  the 
small  box,  with  a  number,  and  a  corresponding  number  glued  to  the 
specimen.  Specimens  may  also  be  glued,  in  rows,  to  a  heavy  piece  of 
pasteboard,  labeled  beneath  the  specimens.  Such  a  collection  should 
not  be  hung  on  the  wall,  as  the  specimens  will  fall  off. 

10.  Fungus  collection 

Make  a  collection  of  fungi  and  other  tree  diseases.    No  treatment  is 

necessary. 

Note:    Information  for  these  collections  was  adapted  from  Montana 

Nature  Course  of  Study  by  Conway,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

of  Chinook,  Montana. 

G.  A  list  of  some  of  the  most  common  birds  of  Montana: 


Alpine  Three-toed  Woodpecker 
American  Bitterji 
American  Coot 
American  Crow 
American  Dipper 
American  Eared  Grebe 
American  Golden-eye 
American  Goldfinch 
American  Long-eared  Owl 
American  Magpie 
American  Merganser 
American  Osprey 
American  Raven 
American  Red  Crossbill 
American  Redstart 
American  Rough-legged  Hawk 


Arctic  Three- toed  Woodpecker 
Arctic  Towhee 
Arkansas  Kingbird 
Audubon's  Warbler 
American  Avocet 
Baird's  Sandpiper 
Bald  Eagle 
Baltimore  Oriole 
Bank  Swallow 
Barn  Swallow 
Bartramian  Sandpiper 
Batchelder's  Woodpecker 
Belted  Kingfisher 
Black  Brant 
Black-billed  Cuckoo 
Black-headed  Grosbeak 
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Black-headed  Jay 

Blue  Heron 

Bob-white 

Bobolink 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Buffle-head 

Bullock's  Oriole 

Butterball 

Cabanis's  Woodpecker 

Calliope  Hummingbird 

Canada  Goose 

Canada  Jay 

Canvas-back  Duck 

Cassin's  Purple  Finch 

Catbird 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Clarke's  Nutcracker 

Cliff  Swallow 

Columbian  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

Cooper's  Hawk 

Cowbird 

Desert  Horned  Lark 

Desert  Sparrow  Hawk 

Downy  Woodpecker 

Eastern  Bluebird 

English  Sparrow 

Forster's  Tern 

Franklin's  Grouse 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

Golden  Eagle 

Gray  Heron 

Gray  Ruffed  Grouse 

Great  Snowy  Owl 

Greater  Yellow  Legs 

Green-winged  Teal 

Harlequin  Duck 

Hawk  Owl 

Hooded  Merganser 

Indigo  Bunting 

Killdeer 

Kingbird 

Lark  Bunting 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Lewis's  Woodpecker 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Long-billed  Curlew 

Long-tailed  Chat 

Long-tailed  Chickadee 

Loon  (white-throated) 

Louisiana  Tanager 

Macgillivray's  Warbler 

Mallard  Duck 

Marsh  Hawk 

Mountain  Bluebird 

Mountain  Chickadee 

Mountain  Song  Sparrow 

Mourning  Dove 

Northern  Phalarope 

Northern  Shrike 

Olive-backed  Thrush 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 

Orchard  Oriole 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

Pigmy  Owl 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

Pinnated  Grouse 

Pine  Siskin 

Pine  Grosbeak 

Adapted  from  Montana  Nature  Course 
tendent  of  Schools,  Chinook,  Montana. 


Pink-sided  Junco 

Pintail  Duck 

Purple  Grackle 

Purple  Martin 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Rey-eyed  Vireo 

Red-naped  Sapsucker 

Red-shafted  Flicker 

Red-throated  Loon 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

Richardson's  Grouse 

Ring-bi'.led  Gull 

Rock  Wren 

Rocky  Mountain  Creeper 

Rocky  Mountain  Jay 

Rocky  Mountain  Screech  Owl 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

Rufous  Hummingbird 

Sanderling 

Sand  Hill  Crane 

Scarlet  Tanager 

Saw-whet  Owl 

Schufeldt's  Junco 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

Slate-colored  Sparrow 

Slender-billed  Nuthatch 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

Sora  Rail 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

Stellar  Jay 

Swamp  Sparrow 

Swan 

Townsend's  Solitaire 

Townsend's  Warbler 

Traill's  Flycatcher 

Tree  Sparrow 

Tree  Swallow 

Virginia  Rail 

Warbling  Vireo 

Water  Ouzel 

Western  Bluebird 

Western  Chipping  Sparrow 

Western  Evening  Grosbeak 

Western  Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Western  Gull 

Western  Horned  Owl 

Western  House  Wren 

Western  Meadowlark 

Western  Nighthawk 

Western  Red-tailed  Hawk 

Western  Robin 

Western  Vesper  Sparrow 

Western  Wood  Pewee 

Western  Yellow-throat  Warbler 

Willow  Thrush 

Wilson's  Warbler 

Wilson's  Snipe 

Winter  Wren 

Woodcock 

Wood  Duck 

Wood  Thrush 

Wright's  Flycatcher 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 

Yellow-legs 

Yellow-shafted  Flicker 

Yellow  Warbler 

of  Study  by  Conway,  City  Superin- 
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H.  A  list  of  some  of  the  most  common  flowers  and  weeds  of  Montana 


Fire-weed 

F  at- top  Meadowsweet 

Foxtail 

Giant  Hyssop 

Goldonrod 

Harebell 

Hawthorn 

Heal-all 

Horse  Mint 

Indian  Paint  Brush 

Iris 

Jacob's  Ladder 

Kinnikinnick 

Larkspur 

Lily-of-the-valley 

Loco  Weed 

Lupine 

Mariposa  Lily 

Meadow-rue 

Milk  Weed 

Miner's  Lettuce 

Moccasin  Flower 

Monkey  Flower 

Scorpion  Weed 

Russian  Thistle 

Mullen 

Mustard 

Old  Man's  Whiskers 

Orange  Honeysuckle 

Oregon  Grape 

Pasque  Flower 

Peppergrass 

Pigweed 

Pink  Fairies 

Plantain 

Prickly  Pear 

Adapted  from  Montana  Nature  Course  of  Study 
tendent  of  Schools,  Chinook,  Montana. 


Anemone 

Arnica 

Arrowhead 

Aster 

Balsam-root 

Bear  Grass 

Beard's  Tongue 

Bedstraw 

Bee  Flower 

Bindweed 

Bitter  root 

Bluebell 

Blue  Camas 

Blue-eyed  Grass 

Bog  Orchid 

Buckbrush 

Bunchberry 

Buttercup 

Butterfly  Weed 

Chickweed 

Choke-cherry 

Clematis 

Cockle 

Columbine 

Cow  Parsnip 

Cut-leaf  Nightshade 

Dandelion 

Death  Camas 

Dock 

Dodder 

Dogtooth  Violet 

Dogwood 

Elderberry 

Everlasting 

Fairy  Bells 

Fan  weed 


Quack  Grass 
Queen  Cup 
Rose  Mallow 
Valerian 
Twin  Flower 
Service  Berry 
Shepherd's  Purse 
Shin-leaf 
Shooting  Star 
Silver  weed 
Skunk  Cabbage 
Snapdragon 
Star  Flower 
St.  John's-wort 
Sunflower 
Syringa 
Thimble-berry 
Thistle 
Trillium 
Violet 

Wi'd  Buckwheat 
Wild  Currant 
Wild  Geranium 
Wild  Gooseberry 
Wild  Hyacinth 
Wild  Onion 
Wild  Parsley 
Wild  Rose 
Wild  Spikenard 
Wild  Strawberry 
Twi^t-d  Stalk 
Yarrow 
Yellow  Bell 
Yucca 


by  Conway,  City  Superin- 


VII.  Equipment 

Very  little  equipment  is  needed  for  the  elementary  school  science  work  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  the  natural  materials  available.  Teachers  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  focus  the  attention  of  children 
on  their  surroundings  and  not  on  manipulation  of  apparatus  and  equipment. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  some  equipment.    The  following  is  suggested: 

A.  Mounts ;  charts  and  pictures,  flower  pots  and  boxes ;  saucers,  tumblers, 
or  beakers ;  a  dissecting  set  containing  scalpel,  forceps,  scissors,  and 
needles;  insect  net  and  sandtable. 

B.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  have  access  to  hand  lenses,  or  mag- 
nifying glasses;  a  projection  lantern,  film  strip  attachments  for  lan- 
terns, slides,  film  strips,  and  other  science  apparatus 

C.  Museum 

A  school  should  have  a  museum,  however  simple,  containing  labeled  speci- 
mens collected  or  obtained  by  the  pupils.  It  may  include  such  things 
as  wood  bark,  twigs,  and  leaf  samples  of  the  community;  fossils,  rock 
and  mineral  specimens;  soil,  fungi,  and  insect  collections  (including 
moths,  cocoons,  and  butterflies)  ;  flowers,  weeds,  weed  seeds,  and  eco- 
nomic seeds.  The  gathering  of  material  for  a  museum  should  be  a  de- 
lightful occupation  of  educational  value  extending  over  a  period  of  time 
rather  than  an  intensive  effort  which  becomes  a  task.  This  museum 
should  be  utilized  as  a  device  designed  to  broaden  the  children's  oppor- 
tunities for  expressing  their  interest  in  certain  aspects  of  their  environ- 
ment. 


Specimens  not  found  in  the  community  may  be  obtained  by  having  chil- 
dren write  to  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  or  in  other  states,  offer- 
ing an  exchange  of  specimens. 
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D.  Aquarium 

Any  jar  may  be  used  as  an  aquarium,  although  the  larger  the  better. 
Clean  some  sand  or  gravel  by  placing  it  in  a  cloth  and  pouring  water 
through.  Place  the  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  fill  it  with 
water.  Creek  or  pond  water  is  best.  Add  some  water  plants  of  the  type 
which  have  the  leaves  below  the  surface.  This  is  important.  Put  in 
snails,  one  or  two  small  fish,  tadpoles,  etc.  Be  careful  what  water  in- 
sects are  put  in  as  some  beetles  may  kill  the  fish.  The  fish  should  be 
goldfish,  carp,  or  suckers,  as  they  are  not  insect  feeders.  Breadcrumbs 
and  special  fish  food  should  be  given  them.  Do  not  overfeed,  and  be  sure 
to  remove  uneaten  food  or  it  will  spoil  the  water.  A  balance  will  soon 
be  found  between  plants  and  animals,  after  which  the  water  need  not 
be  changed.  However,  if  it  becomes  cloudy,  change  it.  Be  sure  to  re- 
move any  occupants  which  happen  to  die.  For  this  purpose  use  instru- 
ments, rather  than  the  hands. 

If  frogs,  toads,  of  turtles  are  kept,  the  jar  should  be  large,  and  a  pile 
of  gravel  should  extend  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

E.  Vivarium  (live-box) 

A  very  good  cage  for  many  small  living  things  may  be  made  by  cover- 
ing the  top  of  a  wooden  box  with  a  hinged  cover,  made  of  screen,  with  a 
wooden  rim.  The  best  kind  of  case  for  caterpillars  is  made  of  glass.  Four 
by  five  by  two  inches  is  a  good  size.  Cut  the  glass  to  the  desired  sizes,  and 
bind  the  edges  with  adhesive  tape.  The  top  should  be  bound  on  only 
one  edge,  which  will  serve  as  a  hinge. 

To  make  an  ant  hill,  put  some  dirt  into  a  glass  jar,  together  with  all  the 
ants  and  cocoons  (commonly  called  eggs)  that  can  be  collected  when 
digging  into  an  ant  hill.  Wrap  a  dark  paper  around  the  jar,  and  leave 
for  two  or  three  days.  When  wishing  to  study  the  ants,  remove  the  pa- 
per, and  replace  when  through.  There  will  be  tunnels  and  chambers 
close  to  the  glass  which  can  be  seen.  The  cover  should  be  placed  on  the 
jar,  but  not  screwed  on. 

F.  Eag  doll  germinator 

Wrap  some  seeds  in  a  piece  of  rag  and  tie  loosely.  Moisten  the  rag 
daily  for  two  or  three  days,  or  a  week,  after  which  the  seeds  should  be 
sprouted.  Other  germinators  may  be  made  by  leaving  the  seeds  for  a 
few  days  between  moist  pieces  of  blotting  paper. 

G.  Shadow  stick 

Drive  a  nail  into  the  center  of  a  flat  board  about  one  foot  square. 
Place  this  on  a  table  or  windowsill  where  the  sun  will  .shine  on  it.  If  it 
is  to  be  moved,  be  sure  it  is  replaced  in  the  exact  spot.  Slip  a  sheet  of 
paper  over  the  nail,  and  fasten  at  the  corners  with  thumb  tacks.  At 
each  hour  of  the  day  place  a  dot  at  the  end  of  the  shadow  of  the  nail. 
A  week  later,  make  another  series  of  dots  on  the  same  paper.  Are  the 
dots  in  the  same  place  as  the  first  one?    Explain. 

VIII.  Devices  for  Elementary  School  Science 

A.  Bird,  Insect,  and  Flower  clubs  can  be  organized  as  aids  in  extending 
the  work  beyond  the  regular  school  period. 

B.  Provision  can  be  made  for  special  days  and  weeks:  as  Weed  Week,  Bird 
Week,  Wild  Flower  Week,  Clean-up  Week. 

C.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  a  notebook  in  connection  with  the 
field  trips;  however,  extensive  and  elaborate  drawings  should  not  be 
required. 

D.  Museums  should  be  encouraged. 
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E.  Collections  are  very  valuable.  (See  detailed  directions  for  collections  given 
on  previous  pages.) 

F.  Bulletin  boards  on  which  to  display  news  items,  pictures,  compositions, 
booklets,  and  the  like,  are  helpful. 

IX.  Tests 

Informal  tests  may  be  given;   however,  examinations  and  tests  should  not 
occupy  prominent  places  in  the  work. 

X.  Standard  of  Achievements 

Habits  and  attitudes  rather  than  specific  skills  and  knowledge  should  be 
the  goal.    The  following  are  suggested  for  a  means  to  check  up: 

A.  An  interest  in  natural  objects  and  phenomena 

B.  An  inquiring  attitude  towards  the  environment 

C.  Habits  of  intelligent  and  purposeful  observation 

D.  An  ability  to  improve  and  profitably  use  natural  objects  and  phenomena. 

XI.  Bibliography 
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Grades  One  and  Two 


T.  Introductory  Statement 

The  keynote  of  this  course  in  elementary  school  science  is  first  -hand  ex- 
ploration, observation,  investigation.  Withhold  judgment  until  all  facts 
are  in;  then  give  an  impartial  conclusion. 

Elementary  school  science  for  Grades  One  and  Two  has  been  outlined  to- 
gether because  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  work  in  these  two 
grades  is  primarily  recognition,  together  with  directed  observation. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  develop  the  power  of  observation  which  will  be  more  accurate  for 
the  second  than  the  first  grade. 

B.  To  direct  the  child's  curiosity  and  give  him  opportunities  to  make  dis- 
coveries for  himself. 

C.  To  help  children  to  identify  common  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

D.  To  help  children  to  have  some  elementary  conception  of  some  of  the 
most  simple  principles  of  physical  science. 

III.  Texts 

For  pupils 

Persing    and    Peeples,    Elementary    Science,    by    Grades,    Book    One    and 
Book  Two;  Appleton,  D.,  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

For  the  teacher 

Classroom  Teacher,  Volume  Five;  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

Comstock,  A.  B.,  Handbook  of  Nature-Study,  The  Comstock  Publishing 

Company,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Hodge,  Clifton  F.,  Nature  Study  and  Life,  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago, 

Illinois. 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

Thirty  minutes  per  week  should  be  allowed  for  elementary  school  science 
in  addition  to  the  incidental  instruction  given  in  connection  with  other 
subjects. 

V.  Attainments 

A.  Be  able  to  name  and  tell  about  at  least  five  of  the  fall  and  five  of  the 
spring  flowers 

B.  Know  five  signs  of  fall  and  five  of  spring 

C.  Be  able  to  tell  a  few  ways  by  which  plants,  animals  and  people  prepare 
their  food,  homes  and  clothing  for  winter 

D.  Be  able  to  recognize  four  autumn,  two  winter  and  three  spring  birds 

E.  Be  able  to  recognize  some  of  the  most  common  animal  tracks 

F.  Be  able  to  cut  snow  crystals  from  paper 

G.  Be  able  to  name  the  seasons  and  give  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  season 

H.  Be  able  to  gain  some  elementary  conception  of  the  principles  of  physical 
science,  demonstrated  by  the  pendulum,  falling  objects,  tumbling  down, 
see-saw,  rubber  ball,  bow  and  arrow,  bat  and  ball,  and  siphon 


I.  Know  something  about  toads,  frogs  and  moths 
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VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Space   will  not   permit   an    extensive   development   of   all   the   different 
units.   Each  development  of  each  unit  should  include  the  following: 

1.  Specific  objective 

2.  Larger  subject  of  which  the  unit  is  a  part 

3.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed 

4.  Information  the  teacher  should  possess  on  the  unit  to  be  developed 

5.  Procedure   including  activities   and   correlations 

B.  Suggested  units  showing  the  suggestions  for  teaching  procedure 

1.  Unit  One—Weather — Grade  One 

a.  Specific  objective:  To  gain  elementary  conception  of  what  we 
mean  by  weather. 

b.  Larger  subject  of  which  this  unit  is  a  part.  That  weather  has  very 
important  effects  upon  man,  animals  and  plants. 

c.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed:  Elementary  conception  that  the 
sun  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  kind  of  weather  that  we  have. 

d.  Information  teacher  should  possess:  The  changes  in  weather  pro- 
duced by  rotation;  by  revolution;  changes  in  weather  from  season 
to  season;  within  the  seasons;  effect  of  altitude;  local  causes  such 
as  nearness  to  water,  etc. 

e.  Procedure  including  activities  and  correlations.  Observe  the  sea- 
sonal changes  in  plants;  observe  the  changes  in  the  length  of  days; 
observe  the  changes  in  the  length  and  position  of  the  shadows  of 
some  stationary  objects;  keep  a  weather  record  which  will  show: 
days  of  month,  sunshine,  clouds,  wind,  rain,  snow  and  frost; 
observe  what  the  wind  does;  what  the  frost  does;  what  the  sun- 
shine does;  the  teacher  may  make  pictures  of  snowf lakes  on  the 
board;  children  catch  snowf  lakes  on  timely  occasions  and  verify 
pictures;  make  chart  reading  lessons,  drawings  and  read  stories 
and  poems  on  this  subject. 

2.  Unit  Two — Characteristics  of  Autumn — Grade  Two 

a.  Specific  objective:  To  gain  an  elementary  conception  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  autumn. 

b.  Larger  subject  of  which  this  subject  is  a  part:  Adaptation  of 
animal  and  plant  life  to  seasonal  changes. 

c.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed:  Eealization  that  days  become 
shorter  and  cooler  in  autumn;  knowledge  that  everything,  plants, 
insects,  animals,  birds,  trees  and  people  prepare  for  winter  at 
this  time;  joy  in  the  reverence  of  God's  laws;  appreciation  of 
autumn's  coloring;   joy  in  the  beauty  of  color. 

d.  Information  the  teacher  should  posses  in  this  subject:  Handbook 
of  Nature  Study,  Comstock,  pages  497-595  (the  last  part  of  the 
reference  is  on  autumn  flowers)  ;  pages  25-147  (birds)  ;  pages  726- 
816  (trees);  Hodge,  pages  342-343;  Classroom  Teacher,  pages 
255-276. 

e.  Procedure,  activities  and  correlation:  Take  a  field  trip  to  observe 
any  autumnal  changes  in  the  trees,  shrubs,  garden  plants,  wild 
flowers,  earth  or  sky;  provide  opportunities  for  the  children  to 
visit  a  garden  several  times  during  the  season;  have  the  children 
gather  flowers,  noticing  how  scarce  they  become;  have  the  children 
gather  leaves,  make  blueprints  of  them ;  observe  preparation  of 
plants  for  winter  through  discussion  of  the  flowers  that  the  chil- 
dren bring  and  flowers  that  are  dying;  seeds  that  are  forming  or 
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have  formed;  leaves  that  are  changing  color,  trees  that  are  bare, 
grass  that  has  gone;  draw  pictures  to  show  how  the  trees  look  early 
in  autumn,  how  they  look  late  in  autumn;  observe  animals'  prepa- 
ration for  winter;  observe  how  dogs'  and  cats'  coats  become 
thicker;  birds  become  fewer;  flocks  of  birds  pass;  squirrels  and 
ants  store  food ;  illustrate  these  activities ;  observe  peoples '  prepara- 
tion for  winter:  mother  cans  fruit  and  vegetables,  cleans  house, 
gets  clothes  ready;  father  plows  the  fields,  harvests  the  crops, 
takes  down  the  screens,  burns  the  leaves,  and  orders  the  coal;  ob- 
serve the  weather:  kind  of  day  (warm,  cool,  rainy,  cloudy);  the 
sky;  length  of  day;  make  a  weather  calendar;  make  a  weather 
cock. 
While  following  the  above  procedure  and  activities  the  teacher  should 
keep   in   mind   recognition   together   with   directed    observation. 

C.  Outline  of  work  for  the  year 

The  work  for  each  year  is  presented  under  nine  different  divisions.  The 
study  of  flowers,  birds  and  animals  making  their  preparation  for  winter 
is  emphasized  for  the  autumn  months.  The  awakening  of  the  plants 
and  animals  is  emphasized  in  the  spring  months.  During  the  winter 
months  the  physical  sciences  are  given  more  emphasis.  Weather  is  more 
easily  observed  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Star  study  can  be  carried  on 
more  easily  during  the  winter  months  because  the  stars  come  out  before 
the  bedtime  of  the  children. 

VII.  Bibliography 

See  general  bibliography. 
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Grades  Three  and  Four 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  keynote  of  this  course  in  elementary  school  science  is  first  hand  ex- 
ploration, observation,  investigation;  withhold  judgment  until  all  facts  are 
in,  then  give  an  impartial  conclusion. 

In  the  Third  and  Fourth  grades  the  emphasis  shifts  from  making  children 
aware  of  certain  phenomena  about  them  to  a  more  careful  study  of  signifi- 
cant facts  appropriate*  to  their  age.  This  is  the  stage  when  initiative  shifts 
from  teacher  to  pupil.  While  children  are  held  to  closer  directed  observation, 
they  should  make  original  investigations  of  things  that  interest  them.  They 
should  make  use  of  reference  material  as  additional  aids  in  acquiring  in- 
formation. The  reading  ability  should  be  utilized  to  stimulate  the  children 
to  acquire  information  about  materials  of  study  and  investigation.    One  or 
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two  of  the  readers  used  are  recommended  to  be  of  the  elementary  school 
science  type.  Teaching  children  to  be  able  to  recognize  and  name  correctly 
the  plants,  birds,  insects,  stars  and  constellations  should  be  a  means  to  an 
end  that  should  be  utilized  to  form  the  beginning  in  developing  special  in- 
terests of  children  by  encouraging  the  tendency  to  make  collections  of  ma- 
terial in  their  field  of  special  interest.  In  collecting  material  children  should 
be  taught  reverence  of  life  in  both  the  plant  and  animal  world.  They  should 
be  instructed  to  encourage  and  conserve  rather  than  to  destroy  life  un- 
necessarily. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  continue  the  work  of  accurate  observation 

B.  To  add,  through  reading,  information  which  will  increase  children's  in- 
terest  and  appreciation   of  the  phenomena  observed 

C.  To  begin  to  identify  and  classify  a  series  of  facts  associated  with  the 
objects  of  study  (for  instance,  chickweed  is  no  longer  merely  a  weed,  but 
it  becomes  a  perennial  plant  with  certain  forms  of  root  system,  methods 
of  propagation,  difficulties  of  eradication,  injuries  to  crop) 

D.  To  acquire  a  disposition  towards  experimentation,  exploration,  discovery 
and  invention  in  the  fields  of  nature  study  and  science 

E.  To  obtain  some  elementary  conception  of  the  understanding  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  physical  science 

III.  Texts 

For  the  pupils 

Persing  and  Peeples,   Elementary  Science  by  Grades,   Book   Three   and 
Book  Four,  Appleton,  D.,  and  Company,  New  York  City 
Craig  and   Others,   Elementary   School  Science,   Books   Two   and   Three, 
Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

For  the  teacher 

Classroom  Teacher,  Volumes  Five  and  Eight,   Classroom   Teacher,   Inc., 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Comstock,  A.  B.,  Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  The  Comstock  Publishing 

Company,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Hodge,  Clifton  F.,  Nature  Study  and  Life,  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago, 

Illinois 

One  good  elementary  science  textbook  (see  general  bibliography) 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

Thirty  minutes  per  week  should  be  allowed  for  elementary  school  science 
in  addition  to  the  incidental  instruction  given  in  connection  with  other 
subjects 

V.  Attainments 

Continue  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  grades 

A.  Be  able  to  name  and  tell  more  about  the  wild  fall  and  spring  and 
the  cultivated  flowers.    (See  objective  "C"  for  these  grades.) 
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B.  Know  at  least  five  different  kinds  of  dogs  and  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics in  appearance  and  behavior;  same  for  cats 

C.  Know  at  least  three  or  four  different  types  of  horses  and  their  uses; 
same  for  cows 
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D.  Be  able  to  describe  at  least  five  different  species  of  wild  animals  (mam- 
mals) 

E.  Be  able  to  name  and  describe  at  least  ten  kinds  of  birds 

F.  Know  six  facts  that  determine  where  birds  build  their  nests 

G.  Be  able  to  tell  several  ways  in  which  birds,  animals,  flowers  and  vegetables 
are  useful  to  man 

H.  Be  able  to  read  a  thermometer;  name  and  tell  about  the  different  kinds 
of  clouds  and  weather  conditions 

I.  Know  something  of  the  elementary  principles  of  magnetism,  frictional 
electricity,  sound  and  pitch,  water  power,  force  of  air,  electricity,  gravity 
and  balance 

J.  Be  able  to  name  and  locate  five  stars  of  first  magnitude  and  at  least  six 
constellations 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Read  the  introductory  statement  for  these  grades 

Space  will  not  permit  an  extensive  development  of  all  the  units  to  be 
taught  in  each  grade.  The  development  of  each  unit  should  include  the 
following : 

1.  Specific  objective 

2.  Larger  subject  of  which  this  unit  is  a  part 

3.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed 

4.  Information  the  teacher  should  possess  on  the  unit  to  be  developed 

5.  Procedure  including  activities  and  correlations 

B.  Suggested  units  giving  suggestions  for  developing  them 

Unit  One — The  horse — Grade  Three 

1.  Specific  objective:   To  find  out  how  the  horse  is  helpful 

2.  Larger  subject  of  which  this  unit  is  a  part:  That  all  things  that  God 
has  created  have  some  useful  place  in  the  plan  of  the  world. 

3.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed.  Specific  knowledge  of  the  horse; 
realization  that  it  is  a  friend  and  has  many  uses;  growing  interest  in 
animals;  sense  of  companionship;  habit  of  kindness. 

4.  Information  teacher  should  possess.  See  Comstock,  Handbook  of  Nature 
Study,  pages  286-294.  Any  other  good  reference  will  be  just  as  satis- 
factory. This  reference  includes  such  information  as  a  detailed  study 
of  every  part  of  the  horse :  his  legs,  feet,  head,  ears,  eyes,  mouth, 
nose,  teeth,  coat;  how  to  train  a  horse;  his  gait;  how  he  protects 
himself;  the  different  breeds;  pictures  of  hoofs  of  horses  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time. 

5.  Procedure  including  activities  and  correlations.  Observe  a  horse,  noting 
its  size,  neck  and  head,  shape  of  back,  tail,  feet,  manner  of  placing 
feet  in  walking,  trotting  and  running;  usefulness  of  horses  as  beasts 
of  burden,  as  farm  animals,  as  racing  or  saddle  horses;  bring  in 
pictures;  read,  write,  listen  to  and  illustrate  stories;  cut  out  and  paste 
pictures  in  nature  booklets;  model  a  horse  in  clay;  make  a  barnyard 
on  the  sandtable;  discuss  the  horse  as  being  very  adaptable  to  man's 
use  because  he  is  easily  trained,  intelligent,  gentle,  possessed  of  great 
endurance;  long  period  of  usefulness,  easily  cared  for  and  groomed; 
read  stories  about  the  history  of  the  horse  and  his  usefulness  to  man. 
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Unit  Two— Star  study— Grade  Three 

1.  Specific  objective.  To  become  familiar  with  the  position  in  the  sky 
of  the  North  Star  and  Orion. 

2.  Larger  subject  of  which  this  unit  is  a  part:  That  all  the  heavens  and 
earth  belong  to  an  orderly  and  well-ordered  universe. 

3.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed.  Acquaintance  with  the  North  Star  and 
Orion;  an  interest  in  the  sky;  beginning  of  an  appreciation  of  the 
stars;  realization  that  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  move. 

4.  Information  the  teacher  should  possess.  Knowledge  of  the  location  of 
the  constellations  and  some  of  the  stars  of  first  magnitude,  World 
Book,  pages  470-475;  Comstock,  Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  pages 
889-912. 

5.  Procedure  including  activities  and  correlations.  Review  the  form  and 
location  of  the  Big  Dipper ;  show  on  a  north  blackboard  if  possible  the 
relation  between  the  Big  Dipper  and  the  North  Star;  place  against 
the  window  pane  a  dark  paper  or  card  board  through  which  holes  have 
been  punched,  to  represent  the  North  Star  and  the  Big  Dipper  (these 
should  be  shown  in  the  position  in  which  they  may  be  observed  early 
in  the  evening;  have  the  children  point  to  the  part  of  the  sky  in 
which  they  are  going  to  look  for  the  North  Star  and  the  Big  Dipper; 
observe  the  arrangements  of  the  stars  in  Orion  as  presented  by  the 
teacher.  (See  map  of  Constellations,  World  Book,  p.  472  or  Comstock, 
Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  pages  896-897.)  Point  to  the  approximate 
location  in  which  you  will  look  for  Orion  in  the  early  evening;  look 
for  Orion  in  the  evening;  repeat  observations  next  evening;  the  teacher 
should  keep  a  record  of  the  pupils  who  make  accurate  observations; 
call  attention  to  the  position  of  Orion  early  in  the  evening  and  that 
later  in  the  evening  it  will  be  found  further  west;  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  moon  and  the  stars  appear  to  move  from  east  to 
west  across  the  sky. 

Unit  Three — Signs  of  spring — Grade  Three 

1.  Specific  objective.  To  discover  what  signs  of  spring  appear  in  March 
and  April. 

2.  Larger  subject  of  which  this  unit  is  a  part.  As  the  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun  we  have  changes  of  seasons. 

3.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed.  Recognition  of  the  signs  of  spring; 
habits  of  accurate  observations  of  natural  phenomena;  increased  inter- 
est in  the  great  outdoors ;  reverence  for  the  laws  of  nature. 

4.  Information  teacher  should  possess.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  awak- 
ening of  plants  and  animals  for  preparation  of  growth  and  propaga- 
tion; a  knowledge  of  the  changing  weather  conditions  in  springtime 

5.  Procedure  including  activities  and  correlation.  Report  upon  observa- 
tions of  signs  of  spring;  keep  a  record  of  observations;  discuss  iu 
class  the  approach  of  spring;  encourage  reports  of  observations;  list 
the  signs  of  spring  to  be  watched  for  as:  longer  days  (a  shadow 
box  may  be  used  to  show  lengthening  of  days),  warmer  temperature, 
pussy  willows,  swelling  buds,  green  grass,  blossoming  trees  and  shrubs, 
returning  birds,  awakening  insects,  activities  at  home;  keep  several 
twigs  in  water  and  call  attention  to  swelling  buds;  keep  a  record 
chart,  appropriately  decorated,  of  children's  observations  on  some  such 
suggested  form : 

SIGNS  OF  SPRING 


Observation 

Date 

By  Whom 

Crocus 

March  10 

Henry  Thompson 
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Unit  Four — Toys — Grade  Four 

1.  Specific  objective.  To  learn  which  of  the  toys  the  boy  or  girl  likes  the 
best  and  why. 

2.  The  larger  subject  of  which  this  unit  is  a  part:  The  mechanical  prin- 
ciples on  which  toys  are  built  are  similar  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  larger  machines  used  by  men  are  built. 

3.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed :  That  we  do  work  when  we  are  playing 
on  a  see-saw ;  with  a  toy  dump  truck ;  or  with  other  toys,  but  the  levers 
help  so  it  makes  the  work  much  easier. 

4.  Information  the  teacher  should  possess:  Knowledge  of  the  principles 
on  which  levers  work.  References:  Elementary  Science  by  Grades, 
Book  Five,  pages  180-190;  Foundations  of  Science,  pages  328-337; 
any  other  elementary  science  text  will  give  information  on  the  topic, 
"  Levers ". 

5.  Procedure  including  activities  and  correlations:  Do  not  overemphasize 
the  scientific  principles  involved  in  toys;  try  to  crack  a  walnut  with 
your  fingers,  then  with  a  nut  cracker;  which  is  the  easier?  why?  (the 
nutcracker  is  a  lever)  ;  bring  a  toy  dump  truck  to  school  and  find  the 
levers;  what  is  the  use  of  each  lever;  look  at  the  steering  wheel  of 
the  toy  dump  truck;  see  how  it  works;  look  for  examples  of  wheel 
and  axle  in  the  toys,  about  your  school,  in  your  home;  how  are  they 
used  for  work;  how  are  they  used  for  play;  how  are  your  toys  like 
the  machines  men  use? 

Unit  Five — Fall  flowers — Grade  Four 

1.  Specific  objective:  To  find  out  how  the  aster,  black-eyed  Susan  and 
cosmos  resemble  each  other. 

2.  The  larger  subject  of  which  this  unit  is  a  part:  Recognition  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  fall  flowers  are  composites. 

3.  Essential  facts  and  attitudes  to  be  developed:  Acquaintance  with  new 
flowers;  attitude  of  investigation;  growing  interest  in  the  great  out- 
doors. 

4.  Information  the  teacher  should  possess:  Comstock,  Fall  Flowers,  pages 
557-563.  Any  other  good  reference  such  as  one  of  the  encyclopedias 
listed.    (See  bibliography.) 

5.  Procedure,  including  activities  and  correlations :  Supply  each  pupil 
with  specimen  of  at  least  two  kinds  of  ray  flowers;  count  the  number 
of  petals  and  examine  each  flower;  break  flowers  apart  and  examine 
the  parts;  display  pictures  of  compound  and  simple  flowers;  direct 
attention  to  disc  flowers  and  ray  flowers;  allow  pupils  (if  possible) 
to  use  a  magnifying  glass ;  explain  how  the  disc  and  ray  flowers 
differ  from  the  simple  flowers;  make  a  field  trip  to  find  composites; 
direct  attention  to  the  time  of  the  year  when  composites  are  abundant ; 
pick,  press,  label  and  put  in  flower  booklets,  composites. 

C.  Outline  of  work  for  the  year 

The  work  for  each  year  is  presented  under  nine  different  divisions.  The 
study  of  flowers,  birds  and  animals  making  their  preparation  for  winter 
is  emphasized  for  the  autumn  months.  The  awakening  of  the  plants  and 
animals  is  emphasized  in  the  spring  months.  During  the  winter  months 
the  physical  sciences  are  given  more  emphasis.  Weather  changes  are  more 
easily  observed  in  the  autumn  and  spring.  Star  study  can  be  carried  on 
more  easily  during  the  winter  months  because  the  stars  come  out  before 
the  bedtime  of  the  children.  The  outline  of  work  follows: 
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netic compass. 
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find  the  birds  : 
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Grades  Five  and  Six 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  keynote  of  this  course  in  elementary  school  science  is  first-hand  explora- 
tion, observation,  investigation ;  withhold  judgment  until  all  facts  are  in, 
then  give  an  impartial  conclusion. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  the  children  have  reached  a  period  in  their 
development  when  they  can  make  wide  use.  of  reference  materials  as  aids  in 
learning  interesting  facts  about  objects  by  observation  and  study.  Fuller 
use  of  books  and  bulletins  should  be  used  in  making  comparisons ;  discrimina- 
tions and  inferences  concerning  problems  of  individual  study  and  original 
investigations  should  be  encouraged;  opportunities  should  be  offered  chil- 
dren to  give  reports  of  their  findings  along  the  lines  of  their  special  interest 
or  to  give  demonstrations  of  interesting  facts  and  relationships  as  they 
have  found  them  in  observation  and  study.  The  mere  learning  of  facts 
about  things  should  be  carried  farther  and  utilized  to  assist  the  children  to 
learn  to  discriminate,  classify,  summarize  and  draw  valuable  conclusions 
within  the  range  of  their  abilities. 

Utilize  any  of  the  hobbies  or  interests  that  may  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
science  instruction  of  these  years.  The  children  may  desire  to  make  indi- 
vidual or  class  collections  of  leaves,  insects,  seeds,  minerals,  weeds  or  ma- 
terials of  kindred  nature;  however,  these  collections  should  not  be  more 
gatherings  of  materials  but  they  should  be  a  systematic,  orderly  well  ar- 
ranged and  well  managed,  purposeful  activity  designed  for  some  definite 
purpose  to  meet  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the  individual  and  group  mak- 
ing the  collection.  Too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  put  on  the  scientific 
principles  involved  in  the  investigations,  activities  and  projects  carried 
on.  Attempt  only  to  give  some  conception  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
physical  science. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  continue  the  work  of  the  previous  grades,  and  to  solve  problems  of 
increasing  difficulty 

B.  To  develop  the  ability  of  children  to  make  accurate  observations   and 
give  some  generalizations 
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C.  To  give  children  opportunity  for  a  wider  study  of  problems  of  special 
interest 

D.  To  begin  the  study  and  recognition  of  the  scientific  principles  of  physical 
science  back  of  the  simple  home  devices,  tools,  appliances  and  inventions 

III.  Texts 

For  the  pupils 

Persing  and  Thiele,  Elementary  Science  by  Grades,  Book  Five;  Persing  and 
Hollinger,  Elementary  Science  by  Grades,  Book  Six;  Appleton,  D.,  and 
Company,  New  York  City 

Craig  and  Others,  Elementary  School  Science  for  the  Grades,  Books  Four 
and  Five,  Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

For  the  teacher 

Classroom  Teacher,  Volume  Eight,  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Comstock,    A.    B.,    Handbook    of    Nature    Study,    The    Comstock    Publishing 

Company,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Trafton,  Gilbert,  Nature  Study  and  Science  for  Intermediate  Grades,  Mac- 

millan  Company,  San  Francisco 

One  good  elementary  science  textbook.    (See  general  bibliography.) 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

Fifty  minutes  per  week  should  be  allowed  for  elementary  school  science  in 
addition  to  the  incidental  instruction  given  in  connection  with  other  subjects. 

V.  Attainments 

A.  Continue  the  accomplishments  of  the  previous  grades 

B.  Know  the  effect  of  climate  upon  life  in  general 

C.  Know  the  causes  of  day  and  night  and  the  seasons 

D.  Know  the  five  forms  of  water  and  cause  of  each  (rain,  snow,  frost,  dew, 
hail) 

E.  Know  the  parts  of  a  flower  (sepals,  petals,  stamens,  pistil).  Know  the 
use  of  each  part. 

F.  Know  some  insects  that  are  helpful  to  man;  that  are  harmful 

G.  Identify,  describe  and  tell  something  of  ten  wild  spring  flowers;  ten  wild 
fall  flowers;  ten  cultivated  flowers 

H.  Identify  and  describe  ten  different  weeds 

I.  Identify  and  describe  five  breeds  of  horses;  five  breeds  of  cattle;  three 
breeds  of  sheep;  two  breeds  of  turkeys;  two  breeds  of  ducks;  five  breeds 
of  chickens;  four  breeds  of  swine;  five  breeds  of  dogs  and  two  breeds 
of  cats 

J.  Be  able  to  find  and  name  first  magnitude  stars,  polar  constellations; 
four  constellations  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  winter;  at  least  four 
in  summer 

K.  Be  able  to  make  a  flower  garden;  a  vegetable  garden 

L.  Know  five  kinds  of  soil  and  ways  of  improving  them 

M.  Know  five  root,  five  leaf,  five  stem,  five  fruit  crops 

N.  Know  some  of  the  scientific  principles  of  physical  science  and  recognize 
how  they  are  applied  in  making  simple  home  tools,  inventions  and  ap- 
pliances 
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VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Bead  the  introductory  statement  for  these  two  grades 

Space  will  not  permit  an  extensive  development  of  all  the  units  to  be 
taught  in  each  grade.  Read  the  manner  in  which  type  units  have  been 
developed  for  the  previous  grades.  These  units  give  suggestions  for 
similar  but  more  advanced  treatment  of  the  work  for  these  grades.  The 
development  of  each  unit  should  include  the  following: 

1.  Specific  objective 

2.  Larger  subject  of  which  this  unit  is  a  part 

3.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed 

4.  Information  the  teacher  should  possess  on  the  unit  to  be  developed 

5.  Procedure,  including  activities  and  correlations 

B.  Suggested  units  showing  the  suggestions  for  teaching  procedure 

Unit  One — Air  pressure — Grade  Five 

1.  Specific  objective:   That  air  exerts  a  pressure. 

2.  Larger  subject  of  which  this  unit  is  a  part:  The  varying  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  gives  variations  in  the  weather. 

3.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed:  That  air  has  weight;  air  pressure 
helps  to  explain  many  common  phenomena ;  air  pressure  can  be  made 
to  help  us  in  many  ways;  air  pressure  can  be  measured  by  means  of  a 
barometer;  weather  varies  with  the  variation  of  air  pressure. 

4.  Information  the  teacher  should  possess  on  the  unit  to  be  developed: 
Comstock,  pages  860-886.  Any  other  good  reference  may  be  used 
to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  atmosphere;  composition  of 
air;  pressure  of  atmosphere;  temperature  of  atmosphere;  thermome- 
ter; winds,  storms,  weather  maps,  value  of  weather  maps  and  barom- 
eter. 

5.  Procedure,  including  activities  and  correlations :  The  experiment  usually 
used  to  show  this  is  a  very  simple  one :  A  widemouthed  bottle  is  filled 
with  water.  Over  the  top  of  the  bottle  is  placed  a  piece  of  writing 
paper,  which  must  touch  the  rim  of  the  bottle  all  the  way  around.  The 
bottle  is  then  turned  upside  down.  When  the  children  see  that  the 
water  does  not  fall  out  of  the  inverted  bottle,  they  are  asked  to  sug- 
gest a  reason  for  this.  After  a  brief  discussion,  the  conclusions  reached 
are  checked  by  reading  the  following  mimeographed  material: 

' '  The  water  in  the  bottle  is  pressing  down  on  the  paper  because  the 
water  is  being  pulled  by  gravity.  The  air  beneath  the  paper,  however, 
is  pressing  up  on  the  paper  with  more  force  than  that  with  which 
the  water  is  pressing  down.  The  paper  is,  therefore,  held  in  place  by 
the  pressure  of  the  air.  If  the  bottle  were  more  than  thirty-two  feet  tall 
and  were  filled  with  water,  the  water  would  fall  out  when  the  experi- 
ment was  performed,  because  the  water  would  then  press  down  harder 
than  the  air  was  pressing  up.-'' 

The  following  experiments  are  then  performed.  Each  experiment  is 
designed  to  lead  children  to  apply  in  a  new  situation  the  principle  that 
air  exerts  pressure.  After  an  experiment  has  been  performed,  the 
results  are  then  discussed,  and  the  conclusions  are  checked  by  reading. 
Although  a  few  of  these  experiments  call  for  rather  elaborate  equip- 
ment, many  of  them  can  be  done  with  very  simple  apparatus.  No 
teacher  should  ever  be  discouraged  from  attempting  an  air-pressure 
unit  by  the  fact  that  apparatus  for  all  these  experiments  is  not  at 
hand.  A  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  in  the  study  of  air  pressure 
with  very  easily  obtained  materials. 
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6.  Experiments   to   be   performed 

a.  Fill  a  bottle  with  water  and  put  a  cork  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 
Turn  the  bottle  upside  down  and  lower  it  into  a  pan  of  water. 
Take  out  the  cork  without  lifting  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pan.  Why  does  the  water  stay  in 
the  bottle?  (In  order  to  come  out,  the  water  in  the  bottle  would 
have  to  be  forceful  enough  to  push  its  way  into  the  pan  of  water 
and  thus  raise  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  impossible,  since  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  greater  than 
the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  bottle.) 

b.  Light  a  match  and  drop  it  into  an  empty  milk  bottle.  Put  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  a  hard-boiled  egg  from  which  the  shell  has  been 
removed.  What  makes  the  egg  go  into  the  bottle?  (The  heat  from 
the  match  causes  the  air  in  the  bottle  to  expand.  Some  of  it  escapes. 
When  the  air  cools,  it  contracts,  and  there  is  not  enough  air  in  the 
bottle  to  fill  the  space.  The  pressure  of  the  air  outside  the  bottle 
pushes  the  egg  in.) 

c.  Fill  with  water  a  bottle  that  has  a  small  neck.  Pour  the  water  out. 
Why  does  it  gurgle  and  come  in  spurts?  (The  air  pushing  against 
the  water  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  forcing  its  way  into  the 
bottle  to  take  the  place  of  the  water  which  comes  out  keeps  the 
water  from  flowing  out  smoothly  and  causes  the  gurgling  sound.) 

d.  Stand  a  short  candle  in  a  shallow  pan.  Put  enough  water  in  the 
pan  to  come  about  halfway  up  the  candle.  Light  the  candle.  Turn 
a  tumbler  (or  a  wide-mouthed  bottle)  upside  down  over  the  candle 
and  lower  the  tumbler  so  that  the  edge  is  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  pan.  Why  does  the  water  rise  in  the  tumbler 
after  the  candle  has  gone  out?  (The  heat  of  the  candle  flame  causes 
the  air  around  it  to  expand.  Some  of  it  escapes.  When  the  air  inside 
the  tumbler  cools,  and  therefore  contracts,  there  is  not  enough 
air  in  the  tumbler  to  fill  the  space.  Therefore,  the  air  pressing  on 
the  water  in  the  pan  forces  some  of  the  water  into  the  tumbler.) 

e.  Make  a  leather  suction  disk  by  cutting  a  round  piece  of  soft 
leather  and  putting  a  piece  of  string,  with  a  knot  on  the  end, 
through  a  tiny  hole  in  the  center  of  the  piece  of  leather.  Wet  the 
leather  and  press  it  down  against  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or  a 
small  plate  of  glass.  Try  to  lift  the  wood  or  glass  by  pulling  up 
on  the  string.  What  holds  the  leather  on  the  wood  or  glass?  (The 
leather  is  held  by  air  pressure.) 

f.  Poll  a  sheet  of  paper  into  a  tube  about  a  foot  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Put  one  end  of  the  tube  in  your  mouth  and  the 
other  end  over  some  tiny  bits  of  tissue  paper.  Why  do  the  bits  of 
paper  come  up  the  tube  when  you  suck  out  the  air?  Compare 
this  tube  with  a  vacuum  cleaner.  (When  some  of  the  air  is  removed 
from  the  tube,  the  air  pressure  on  the  outside  forces  air  and  the 
bits  of  paper  up  the  tube.  A  vacuum  cleaner  makes  use  of  air 
pressure  in  the  same  way.) 

g.  Try  to  make  a  little  bottle  stick  to  the  end  of  your  tongue  by 
sucking  out  some  of  the  air  in  the  bottle.  Why  can  it  be  made  to 
stick  there?  (After  some  of  the  air  has  been  removed  from  the 
inside  of  the  little  bottle,  the  pressure  on  the  outside  is  greater 
than  that  on  the  inside  and  holds  the  bottle  in  place.) 

h.  Fill  a  bottle  with  water.  Put  a  glass  lemonade  straw  through  a 
one-holed  rubber  stopper  of  the  right  size  for  the  bottle.  (An 
ordinary  cork  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  rubber  stopper  by  mak- 
ing a  hole  through  it.  The  straw  must  fit  air-tight  in  the  cork. 
Paraffin  may  be  used  to  make  it  do  so.)  Put  the  stopper  in  the 
bottle.  Try  to  drink  water  through  the  straw.  Why  can  you  not 
do  it?  (You  cannot  drink  the  water  because  air  cannot  get  into  the 
bottle  to  push  the  water  up  the  straw.) 
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the  Solar  Sys- 
tem, World 
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Review  work  of 
the  fifth  grade ; 
continue 
through  the 
sixth. 

Some  under- 
standing of 
elementary  prin- 
ciples used  in 
common  house- 
hold tools  and 
appliances. 

Study  various 
electric  fuses  ; 
study  various 
types  of  electric 
wires 

How  to  prevent 
short  circuit; 
insulation  ; 
make  an  electric 
bell. 
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Make  a  tele- 
graph outfit. 
Examine  an 
electric  tele- 
phone and  dis- 
cuss it. 
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4> 

Uses  of  elec- 
tricity, power, 
sound,  heat, 
X-ray.  Dangers 
of  loose  and 
live  wires. 

Airplanes  ; 
study  of  parts  ; 
encourage  ex- 
perimentation 
at  home. 

Experiments  to 
show  the  might 
of  air ;  study 
of  balloons, 
dirigibles. 
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Take  a  trip  to 
fish  market  or 
shop  for  class  to 
see  kinds  of  fish. 

Observe  all  you 
can  in  regard 
to  eggs  of  fish, 
frogs  and 
snakes. 

Continue  the 
study  outlined 
for  March  and 
follow  the  de- 
velopment .  .    . 
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Flowers  and  in- 
sects that  are 
partners 
(pollination) 
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Make  a  study  of 
varieties  of 
chickens  ;  recog- 
nition, etc. 

Make  a  study 
of  varieties  of 
turkeys  and 
ducks,  etc. 

Have  pupil  de- 
scribe the  fowl 
he  thinks  most 
interesting  ; 
give  reasons. 
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List  the  vari- 
eties of  most 
common  domes- 
tic animals, 
giving  distinc- 
tive character- 
istic or  identi- 
fication of  each. 

Have  pupil 
describe  particu- 
lar animal  he 
thinks  most  in- 
teresting ;  give 
reasons. 

kind 

of  soil ;  amount 
of  water  ;  sun- 
shine best   .    .    . 

suited  for  the 
needs  of  each ; 
the  size,  shape, 
roots,  leaves, 
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Write  to  Wild 
Flower  Preser- 
vation Society, 
Washington  D. 
C 

.    .    .  for  posters 
and  information 
on  wild  flowers. 
Continue  work 
of  year  not 
finished  ;  also 
for  fifth  grade. 

Observe  the 
evergreens  : 
study  them  ac- 
cording to     .     . 
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Age  of  trees  ; 
rings  of  growth  ; 
old  trees  ; 
young  trees. 

How  do  trees 
grow?  Explain 
the  work  of  the 
roots,  bark ; 
branches,  green 
leaves. 

Learn  some- 
thing of  graft- 
ing, pruning  ; 
plant  an  Arbor 
Day  tree. 

Why  do  we 
study  about  the 
stars  and  con- 
stellations ?  Try 
to  get  a  book  of 
myths  to  read 
the  stories  in- 
vented about 
constellations. 

Our  near  neigh- 
bor, the  moon  ; 
physical  condi- 
tion of  the 
moon  ;  phases 
effect  upon  life 
on  the  earth. 

>ther  objects 
armed  from  the 
un  ;  comets  ; 
hooting  stars  ; 

What  do  geolo- 
gists read  from, 
the  layers  of 
earth  ?  Why  are 
the  layers  their 
story  book  ? 

Take  a  field 
trip  ;  see  if  you 
can  discover 
something  in- 
teresting from 
the  different 
layers  of  earth. 
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i.    Try  to  pour  water  out  of  the  bottle   (Experiment  h.)   through  the 
straw.  Why  does  it  not  come  out?  (The  air  pressing  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  bottle  holds  it  in.) 
j.  Tie  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  over  the  top  of  a  bladder  glass.  Put 
.       the  glass  on  the  platform  of  an  air  pump  and  pump  some  of  the 
air  from  the  glass.  Is  the  rubber  pushed  or  pulled,  into  the  glass? 
(A  similar  experiment  can  be  performed  by  sucking  the  air  from 
a  funnel,  over  the  large  opening  of  which  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber 
has  been  tied.  The  rubber  is  pushed  in  by  air  pressure.) 
k.  Pump   some   of   the   air   from   a   pair    of   Magdeburg   hemispheres. 
Close  the  valve,  remove  the  hemispheres  from  the  platform  of  the 
pump,    and   try   to   pull   them   apart.    What   holds   them    together? 
(Although   some   air   is   still   in   the   hemispheres,    the   pressure   of 
the   air    on   the    outside   is    so    much   greater    than    that    from    the 
inside   that    the   hemispheres   cannot   be   pulled   apart   until   air   is 
allowed  to  enter.) 
1.   Fill  a  bottle  about  one-fifth  full  of  water.  Heat  the  water  in  the 
bottle  until  it  boils.   As  soon  as  the  water  has  boiled  vigorously 
for   a   few  seconds,  remove  the  bottle  from   the   fire,   and   fit  the 
neck  of  a  toy  rubber  balloon  over  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  Allow  the 
water  to  cool.  What  happens  to  the  balloon  when  the  water  cools? 
(When  the  water  boils,  the  steam  forces  the  air  from  the  bottle 
As  the  bottle  and  water  cool,  the  steam  above  the  water  changes 
back  to  water  and  leaves  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  bottle.  Air  pres- 
sure forces  the  balloon  in.) 
After  these  various  experiments,  some  of  the  uses  of  air  pressure  are 
studied    and    demonstrated.    To    conclude   the    unit,    work   sheets    and 
exercises  are  provided  for  individual  work.  Bertha  M.  Parker,  Teacher 
of  Science,  University  Elementary  School,  University  of  Chicago. 

Unit  Two — Habits  of  insects — Grade  Six 

1.  Specific  objective:  To  investigate  the  habits  of  the  insects  that  are 
harmful  to  local  plant  life;  to  know  that  insects  are  one  of  man's 
chief  competitors  insofar  as  they  carry  disease,  destroy  agricultural 
and  forest  products  and  cause  damage  and  annoyance  to  the  house- 
hold. 

2.  Larger  subject  of  which  this  unit  is  a  part:  The  balance  in  nature; 
struggle  for  existence  and  survival  of  species  because  by  adaptations 
and  adjustments  they  have  become  fitted  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  must  live. 

3.  Essential  facts  to  be  developed:  There  are  many  thousands  of  differ- 
ent species  of  insects ;  some  species  are  friends  to  man ;  some  are 
enemies ;  many  harmful  species  have  come  from  other  countries ; 
insects  multiply  very  rapidly ;  importance  of  the  work  being  done  by 
scientists  by  studying  beneficial  and  harmful  insects. 

4.  Information  for  the  teacher:  The  Classroom  Teacher,  Volume  Eight, 
pages  231-253;  Comstock,  pages  308-457;  Persing  and  Hollinger,  Ele- 
mentary Science,  Book  Six,  pages  28-38,  318-324;  other  good  refer- 
ences may  be  secured  on  study  of  insects. 

5.  Procedure  including  activities  and  correlations:  Bring  in  leaves  of 
some  of  the  following:  pigweed,  nasturtium,  poplar  and  cabbage  on 
which  harmful  insects  can  be  found;  observe  the  insects  at  work; 
observe  the  stages  in  the  life  development;  observe  the  various  types 
of  damage  done;  make  sketches  for  a  notebook;  bring  in  the  crickets; 
observe  the  crickets  in  the  garden;  report  where  crickets  are  found; 
observe  the  crickets  in  the  cage  in  the  room;  observe  them  when  given 
a  piece  of  apple ;  observe  the  wing  structure  under  the  microscope ; 
compare  it  with  a   grasshopper;    make   sketches   for   a  notebook;    ob- 
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serve  aphids  on  leaves  of  various  plants:  list  the  plants  on  which 
aphids  are  found;  bring  in  plants  or  parts  of  plants  on  which  aphids 
are  found;  watch  the  aphids  on  these  plants;  make  sketches  for  a 
notebook;  observe  galls  on  various  plants;  list  plants  on  which  galls 
are  found;  bring  in  galls  from  various  plants;  observe  the  interior 
structure  of  galls;  observe  the  development  of  the  insects;  make 
sketches  for  a  notebook;  observe  the  cabbage  butterfly  on  cabbages; 
observe  it  in  a  cage,  when  at  rest,  when  disturbed,  when  attacked, 
and  when  eating;  observe  the  development  of  cabbage  worms;  observe 
the  worm  on  the  plants;  make  sketches  for  a  notebook;  supply  refer- 
ences, pictures,  and  reading  materials;  how  plants  may  be  protected 
from  insects.  This  same  outline  of  study  may  be  applied  to  other 
pests. 

C.  Outline  of  work  for  the  year 

The  work  for  each  year  is  presented  under  nine  different  divisions. 
The  study  of  flowers,  birds  and  animals  making  their  preparation  for 
winter  is  emphasized  for  the  autumn  months.  The  awakening  of  the 
plants  and  animals  is  emphasized  in  the  spring  months.  During  the 
winter  months  the  physical  sciences  are  given  more  emphasis.  Weather 
is  more  easily  observed  in  the  spring  and  fall.  Star  study  can  be  carried 
on  more  easily  during  the  winter  months  because  the  stars  come  out  be- 
for  the  bedtime  of  the  children. 

VII.  Bibliography 

Material  for  teachers 

See  general  bibliography 

See  special  bibliographies  for  previous  grades 

Bulletins  :  Write  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 

for  bulletins  on  subjects  being  studied 
.  Chapman,  Frank  M.,   Bird  Life,   Appleton,   D.,   and   Company,   New  York 
Comstock,   A.    B.,    Handbook   in   Nature   Study,    Comstock   Publishing   Company, 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Material  for  pupils 

Fairbanks,  Harold  Wellman,  Conservation  Reader,  World  Book  Company,  Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Humphreys  and   Hosey,   Romance  of  the  Airmen,   Ginn   and   Company,   Chicago 

Moseley,  Edwin  L.,  Our  Wild  Animals,  Trees,  Stars  and  Birds,  World  Book 
Company,   Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Persing  and  Hollinger,  Elementary  Science  by  Grades,  Books  Five  and  Six, 
Appleton,  D.,  and  Company,  New  York  City 

Sloane,  T.  O.,  Electric  Toy  Making  for  Amateurs,  Henley,  Norman  W.,  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York 

Trafton,  Gilbert,  all  the  Trafton  books  are  especially  good  for  elementary 
school   science,   Macmillan   Company,   San   Francisco 

Encyclopedias.  Access  to  at  least  one  of  the  following: 

Book   of   Knowledge,   Grolier   Society,   New  York   City 
Book  of  Popular   Science,   Grolier  Society,  New  York   City 
Compton's   Pictured  Encyclopedia,   Compton,  F.   E.,   Company,   Chicago 
World  Book,  Quarrie,  W.  F.,  Company,  Chicago 

Magazine 

Nature  Magazine,   1214  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W..  Washington,  D.   C. 
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Grades  Seven  and  Eight 
(This  Course  Includes  Agriculture) 

General  Suggestions 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  keynote  of  this  course  in  elementary  school  science  is  first-hand  ex- 
ploration, observation,  investigation.  Withhold  judgment  until  all  facts  are 
in,  then  give  an  impartial  conclusion. 

Professional  studies  indicate  at  the  present  time  that  a  child's  interests 
are  distributed  among  all  the  major  scientific  fields  and'  that  he  needs 
instruction  and  experience  in  a  well-balanced  science.  It  is  for  the  above 
reason  that  this  course  of  study  has  included  the  elementary  principles  of 
agriculture  in  their  natural  setting,  together  with  the  subject-matter  in  the 
fields  of  nature  study,  the  elementary  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics,  to 
make  a  well-balanced  program  of  elementary  school  science. 
This  course  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  elementary  school  science 
has  been  made  flexible  so  that  it  will  meet  the  varying  conditions  in  the 
state,  with  respect  to  local  environment,  previous  preparation  of  the  pupils 
prior  to  entering  the  seventh  grade,  amount  of  time  on  the  program  that 
can  be  given  to  this  subject,  the  number  of  grades  in  the  school  if  it  be  an 
ungraded  system  and  the  interest,  ability  and  aptitudes  of  the  pupils. 
The  outline  of  work  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  includes  nine  groups 
of  units  with  special  topics  from  each  group  for  each  month.  A  detailed 
teaching  procedure  with  suggested  activities  and  experiments  for  many  of 
the  units  is  given.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  grade  placement  of  units. 
The  teacher  is  thus  free  to  interchange  these  to  meet  the  needs  of  her  situa- 
tion. It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  teacher  will  present  the  work  so  that 
there  will  be  a  definite  sequence  of  units  and  that  there  will  not  be  a  dupli- 
cation of  work  within  the  grade  nor  from  grade  to  grade. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  continue  the  work  of  acquainting  children  with  the  world  about  them 
through  close  observation 

B.  To  identify  and  classify  a  series  of  facts  associated  with  the  units  of 
study 

C.  To  promote  more  recreative  interest  and  to  increase  the  social-civic  ideals 

D.  To  furnish  some  practice  in  experimental  processes  by  which  scientific 
principles  are  involved  and  established 

E.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  the  dependence  of 
all  nations  upon  agriculture 

P.  To  sum  up  a  number  of  scientific  facts  previously  learned  for  later  voca- 
tional activities 

G.  To  give  a  broad  view  of  the  field  of  science 

III.  Texts 

For  the  pupils 

Bowden,   Garfield    A.,    Foundations    of   Science;    Blackstone's   Son    and 

Company,    Inc.,    Philadelphia.    (If    possible    there    should    be    sufficient 

copies  of  this  text  so  that  all  pupils  can  have  free  access  to  it  at  all 

times.) 

The  basal  and  supplementary  texts  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

They  should  have  access  to  copies  of  the  texts  suggested  in  the  general 

and  special  bibliographies. 
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For  the  teacher 


Classroom  Teacher,  Volume  Nine,  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Comstock,  A.  B.,  Handbook  of  Nature  Study,  The  Comstock  Publishing 
Company,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Caldwell  and  Meier,  Open  Doors  to  Science,  with  Manual  and  Experi- 
ments, Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago 

Trafton,  Gilbert  H.,  Nature  Study  and  Science  for  Intermediate  Grades; 
Macmillan  Company,  San  Francisco 

Copies  of  two  or  three  good  elementary  science  texts.  (See  general  bibli- 
ography.) 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

Seventy-five  minutes  per  week  in  the  seventh  grade  and  one  hundred  twenty 
minutes  per  week  in  the  eighth  grade  should  be  allowed  for  elementary 
school  science  in  addition  to  the  incidental  instruction  given  in  connection 
with  other  subjects. 

V.  Attainments 

Reenforce  the  attainments  outlined  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  production  of  the  common  varieties 

of  grains,  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  soils  and  the  products  for 

which  each  kind  is  adapted. 

Have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  sun,  weather  and  the  wonders  of  the 

sky. 

Have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  food,  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  cost,  effort  and  equipment  necessary  for  its  production 
and  distribution. 

Know  how  to  proceed  to  carry  on  simple  experimentation  in  nature  study, 
agriculture,  physical  science  and  how  to  make  simple  generalizations  from 
the  facts  discovered. 
Have  some  understanding  of  the  field  of  science. 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  Eead  the  introductory  statement.  The  study  of  plants,  trees  and  shrubs, 
gardens,  etc.,  is  stressed  in  the  autumn  and  spring  months  and  minimized 
in  the  winter  season.  The  physical  sciences  together  with  the  study  of 
stars  and  constellations  may  be  emphasized  during  the  winter  when  the 
stars  can  be  seen  early  in  the  evening.  Flower  and  vegetable  gardening, 
running  water,  clouds,  birds  and  the  awakening  of  nature  are  emphasized 
during  the  spring  months.  The  out-of-doors  is  the  child's  laboratory  and 
much  of  the  course  should  be  carried  on  by  observation,  experimentation 
and  by  field  trips. 

In  schools  in  which  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  in  charge  of  one 
teacher  these  grades  should  be  combined  and  part  of  the  units  of  the 
work  selected  for  one  year  and  the  remainder  for  the  following  year.  Care 
should  be  exercised  to  avoid  duplication  of  units  covered. 

B.  The  development  of  a  unit  should  actually  proceed  through  given  phases: 
First  phase  is  that  of  exploration.  The  teacher  by  means  of  a  series 
of  preliminary  questions  on  the  unit  to  be  taken  up  arouses  interest  in 
the  subject  and  finds  out  the  background  of  knowledge  already  possessed 
by  the  pupils. 

Second  phase  is  that  of  preview  and  assignment.  In  this  phase  the 
teacher  briefly  gives  the  guide  posts  of  the  unit  in  such  a  form  that 
the  pupils  know  what  to  look  for  on   an  excursion  or  field  trip   or   in 
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the  reference  material.  (Caution  should  be  exercised  that  the  teacher 
does  not  give  out  too  much  information  and  thus  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  trip,  investigation  and  exploration.) 

Third  phase  is  that  of  assimilation.  Here  the  initiative  passes  from  the 
teacher  to  the  pupils  as  the  latter  now  undertake  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves. This  process  may  be  by  observation,  experimentation  or  study. 
Fourth  phase  is  that  of  organization.  The  pupil  prepares  without  a  text 
an  outline  of  the  unit. 

Fifth  phase  is  that  of  the  recitation.  The  pupil  is  held  responsible  for 
a  summary  of  the  whole  rather  than  a  series  of  the  unrelated  facts. 

C.  Units  of  study  with  detailed  suggestions  for  their  development.  Due  to 
lack  of  space  all  units  of  work  cannot  be  outlined  in  this  course.  For 
additional  units  see  the  outline  for  the  complete  year's  work. 

Unit  One — Wonders  of  nature.  (Do  not  be  too  technical  but  aim  only 
for  the  larger  features  and  elementary  conception  of  the  universe  as  a 
whole.) 

Problem  1 

Observe  and  study  the  larger  features  of  nature  as  the  sun,  the  sources 
of  light  and  heat;  the  stars  in  relation  to  earth  and  sun;  the  planets  and 
their  revolutions,  atmosphere,  relative  size;  the  earth  in  relation  to  other 
planets ;  the  physical  features  of  the  earth  including  mountains,  rivers, 
hills,  prairies,  etc. 

Problem  2 

Observe  and  study  the  forces  of  nature  such  as  gravity,  inertia,  electricity, 

etc.,  to  obtain  an  elementary  conception  of  them. 

Problem  3 

Observe  and  study  the  causes  and  results  of  decay. 
Problem  4 — Suggested  exercises 

Observe  and  describe  the  physical  features  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school; 
explain  how  they  were  made;  demonstrate  (in  an  elementary  way)  the 
nature  forces — Peterson,  Superintendent  of  Billings  School  System,  Mon- 
tana Course  of  Agriculture. 

Unit  Two— Nature  and  man 

Problem  1 

Observe  and  study  how  we  depend  on  living  organic  matter  such  as 
plants  and  animals;  make  a  list  of  the  plants  and  animals  on  which  we 
depend ;  contrast  or  compare  the  importance  of  each ;  how  we  depend 
on  dead  organic  matter  such  a  humus;  how  we  depend  on  inorganic 
matter  such  as  solids,  liquids,  gases;  houses  and  machinery;  rocks  and 
soil;  what  is  the  composition  of  water;  of  gases;  define,  give  the  number 
and  name  the  principal  elements. 

Problem  2 

Observe  and   study  the  relation  between  the   parts   of   our  environment 

as  light,  heat,  air,  water,  soil,  plant,  animal  life. 

Problem  3 

Observe  the  requirements  for  life — water,  air,  light,  heat. 

Problem  4 

In  an  elementary  way  experiment  with  foods  to  find  out  their  composition, 

as  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fats,  minerals,  vitamines;  water  as  a  food. 

Problem  5 — Suggested  exercises 

Analyze  different  samples  of  food  containing  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
fats ;  put  seeds  in  bottles  omitting  certain  essentials  of  life  as  air,  water, 
sunshine,  etc.,  to  show  lack  of  germination  and  growth. 
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Problem  6 

Observe  and  study  friendly  nature;  how  she  preserves  balances  as  the 
carbon-dioxide  cycle;  birds  and  insects;  rain  and  temperature;  sleep 
and  health;  eating  and  health;  how  living  things  are  constructed;  study 
the  cells;  different  kinds  of  tissues;  list  of  organs;  list  of  organisms; 
observe  and  analyze  man's  dependence  on  nature  for  food,  clothing, 
luxuries   and  civilization. 

Problem  7 — Suggested  exercises 

Blow  through  a  straw  or  glass  tube  into  a  glass  of  lime  water  'to  show 
the  carbon-dioxide  in  the  breath;  allow  water  or  gasoline  to  evaporate 
from  the  hand  to  show  how  heat  is  required  or  taken  up  by  evaporation 
— Peterson,  Superintendent  of  Billings  School  System,  Montana  Course 
of  Study  in  Agriculture. 

Unit  Three — Soils  and  condition 

Problem  1 

Observe  to  ascertain  how  the  soil  is  made;  weathering,  rocks  and  min- 
erals, organic  material. 

Problem  2 

Observe  and  experiment  with  the  different  kinds  of  soils. 

Problem  3 

Observe  and   study  the   fertility   of   the   soil   as   to   elements  necessary; 

how  the  elements  are  obtained;    condition  necessary  for  plant  use;   the 

structure;  how  humus  is  produced;  its  effects. 

Problem  4 — Suggested  exercises 

Get  a  number  of  rocks  and  classify  them ;  test  soils  for  texture ;  for 
acidity;  for  moisture;  observe  soil  maps;  puddle  some  clay  with  water, 
let  it  bake  to  demonstrate  structure — Peterson,  Superintendent  of  Bill- 
ings School  System,  Montana  Course  of  Study  in  Agriculture. 

Unit  Four — Growing  of  Vegetables.  (Many  of  these  same  suggestions 
can  be  utilized  for  the  growing  of  flowers.) 

Problem  1 — Why  grow  vegetables? 

Compare    taste    of    fresh    vegetables    from    the    garden    with    vegetables 

from   a   store;    compare   cost;    list   several   reasons   why   we   should   eat 

vegetables. 

Problem  2 — Where  shall  the  garden  be  planted? 

What  type  of  soil  is  best  for  the  garden;  how  to  improve  garden  soil. 
Which  direction  should  the  rows  run  in  the  garden;  should  rows  be  long 
or  short;  list  the  advantages  of  having  the  garden  close  to  the  house. 

Problem  3 — What  crops  may  be  grown  in  the  home  garden? 
Look  through  some  seed  catalogs  and  make  a  list  of  suitable  vegetables 
for  the  home  garden.  What  things  should  be  considered  in  making  a  selec- 
tion of  vegetables  for  the  home  garden. 

Problem  4 — How  to  plant  the  garden 

Where  should  the  perennials  be  placed;  and  corn  be  located  in  the 
garden  with  reference  to  other  vegetables;  how  far  apart  should  the 
rows  be  when  it  is  planned  to  cultivate  by  horsedrawn  implements; 
how  far  apart  in  the  rows  should  vegetables  be  planted;  draw  a  plan 
of  the  home  garden;  let  each  row  be  represented  by  a  line;  decide  on 
scale  of  so  many  feet  to  the  inch;  figure  the  amount  of  seed  necessary 
and  make  an  order  list  for  the  seeds  needed;  write  a  check  to  cover  cost. 
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Problem  5 — How  should  the  soil  be  prepared  for  gardening? 
List    the   advantages    of    fall    plowing   over    spring   plowing;    how    deep 
should  the  garden  be  plowed;   measure  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil  in 
the  home  garden;   why  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  soil  pulverized. 

Problem  6 — When  should  the  garden  be  planted? 

Make  a  list  of  the  crops  that  can  be  planted  before  danger  of  frost 
is  over;  make  a  list  of  the  crops  that  cannot  be  planted  until  danger  of 
frost  is  past;  what  garden  plants  must  be  started  early  in  the  house  or 
hotbed;   prepare  a  seed  box  and  plant  cabbage  and  tomato  plants. 

Problem  7 — What  care  does  the  garden  need  during  the  summer? 

What  are  the  reasons  for  cultivation;  what  crops  are  most  likely  to  be 
injured  by  too  deep  cultivation;  what  is  the  proper  way  of  watering  the 
garden. 

Problem  8 — How  should  vegetables  be  prepared  for  exhibition? 
Why  should  the  vegetables  be  as  fresh  as  possible ;   illustrate  the  most 
desirable  size  by  using  samples  of  vegetables;   what  are  the  character- 
istics of  an  attractive  display;  consult  the  County  Pair  Premium  list  for 
the  premium  offered  for  each  vegetable  to  be  exhibited. 
Kef  erences : 

Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  937,  1242,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Teachers '  Manual  of  Home  and  School  Gardening.    The  Children 's  Flower 
Mission,  5700  Detroit  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Vegetable  Gardening  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Cornell  Junior  Extension  Bu- 
reau No.  11,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Unit  Five — Poultry  raising 

Problem   1 — What  breed  to  select? 

From  a  study  of  poultry  breeds  rank  the  most  common  breeds  in  the 

community  for  the  following  points : 

Early         Common  to  Egg  Meat 

Breed       Hardiness       Maturing     Community     Production    Production 

List  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  egg,  dual  purpose,  and  meat 
breeds;  select  a  breed  of  chicken  and  tell  why  the  breed  selected  would 
be  adaptable  to  the  home  farm. 

Problem  2 — How  to  start  in  the  poultry  business? 

List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  hens  for  hatching;   of 

operating  a  small  incubator;   of  buying  day-old  chicks. 

Problem  3 — Shelter  for  the  flock 

What  services  are  performed  by  a  brooder ;  make  a  drawing  of  a  brooder ; 

how  can  chickens  be  protected  from  rats. 

Problem  4 — Feed  for  the  chicks 

Work  out  a  feed  schedule  for  the  first  week;  a  feeding  ration  for  the 
second  and  third  weeks ;  what  feeds  should  be  used  to  produce  good  con- 
ditioned broilers  and  fryers. 

Problem  6 — What  shelter  requirements  will  the  chickens  need  in  the  fall? 
Take  measurements  of  home  chicken  house  and  estimate  how  many 
chickens  it  will  accommodate;  list  the  requirements  of  a  good  poultry 
house,  and  show  how  the  poultry  house  at  home  meets  or  lacks  in  these 
requirements;  outline  methods  of  improving  the  poultry  house  at  home. 
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Problem  7 — What  feeds  are  essential  for  egg  production? 
From  a  study  of  bulletins  on  feeding,  select  three  rations  that  can  be 
used  on  the  farm  at  home;    list  the  advantages  of  having  vegetables, 
fresh  water,  and  sunshine  in  the  poultry  house. 

Problem  8 — How  to  cull  chickens 

List  the  signs  of  a  good  layer;  of  a  poor  layer;  with  the  aid  of  father, 

county  agent  or  agriculture  instructor,  cull  home  flocks. 

Kef  erences : 

Farmers'   Bulletins   No.    287,    697,    801,    1040,    1106,    1110,    1111,    1337, 

1363,  1409,  1506,  1524,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Poultry  Profits,  Albert  Dickinson  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Purina  Poultry  Book,  Ealston  Purina  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Unit  Six — Beautification  of  the  home 

Problem  1 — Why  should  the  farmstead  be  made  attractive? 

List  the  advantages  of  beautifying  the  exterior  of  a  farm  home;    list 

some  reasons  why  many  homes  are  not  attractive. 

Problem  2 — What  trees  are  suitable  for  the  farmstead? 
What  trees  are  used  for  windbreaks  in  the  community;   how  should  a 
windbreak  be  arranged;    from  the  study  of  trees,  select  6  varieties  of 
trees    suitable    for    the    farm;    give   the   advantages    and    disadvantages 
of  each. 

Problem  3 — How  can  the  lawn  be  improved? 

Of  what  value  is  manure;   when  should  it  be  applied;  what  protection 

should  the  lawn  have  from  farm  animals. 

Problem  4 — What  shrubs  should  be  included  in  a  house  beautiful  plan? 
List  the  purposes  of  shrubs;  list  ten  shrubs  and  give  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  best  used. 

Problem  5 — What  perennial  flowers  may  be  grown? 

What   are  the  advantages   of  perennial  flowers;    where   should   they  be 

located;  name  ten  perennial  flowers,  and  give  characteristics  of  each. 

Problem  6 — What  annual  flowers  may  be  grown? 

Where  and  for  what  purpose  should  annual  flowers  be  planted;  what 
are  the  most  common  annual  flowers  grown  in  the  community;  list  some 
annual  flowers  used  for  borders;  what  annuals  should  be  grown  for 
cut  flowers. 

Problem  7 — What  house  plants  may  be  grown? 

What  are  the  most  common  house  plants;  how  often  should  house  plants 

be  watered ;  what  is  the  value  of  house  plants  in  the  home ;  draw  a  plan  of 

the  present  farm  home,  showing  location  of  house,  shrubs,  flower  beds, 

hedges  that  are  there  now;  and  proposed  method  of  beautification;  write 

a  description  of  the  reorganized  plan,  telling  what  improvements  have 

been  made  in  the  old  plan. 

Eef erences : 

Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  750,  1171,  1370,  1381,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Unit  Seven— Milk 

Problem  1 — Why  is  milk  such  a  valuable  food? 

Of  what  is  milk  composed?  Using  dried  cheese  or  curd  for  protein  and 
sugar  for  carbohydrates,  manufacture  a  bottle  of  milk;  list  the  rea- 
sons why  milk  should  be  used;  prepare  a  poster  or  newspaper  advertise- 
ment for  milk;  compare  the  food  value  of  a  quart  of  milk  with  food 
value  of  other  foods ;  what  are  vitamines ;  why  are  they  important. 
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Problem  2 — How  is  milk  produced? 

What  breeds  of  cattle  excel  in  milk  production?    From  a  study  of  dairy 

breeds,  fill  out  the  following  table: 


Breeds 

Characteristics  of  Dairy  Breeds 
Color  of 
Origin      Color       Weight           Milk 

Amount  of 
Milk 

Butter 
Fat 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  dairy  breeds; 

what  does  a  farmer  feed  his  cows;  give  amount  of  each  feed;  inquire  at 

feed    stores    or    other    sources    of    information    the    prices    of    feeds    and 

figure  out  the  cost  per  day  to  feed  a  cow ;  what  are  the  two  methods 

of  milking  cows ;  explain  advantages  of  each. 

Problem   3 — What   farm   operations   are   necessary   to   produce   food   for 

the  cows? 

List  in  their  order  the  farming  operations  that  the  farmer  must  perform 

in  order  to  raise  grain;  compare  the  work  of  producing  corn  and  small 

grains;    what   are  proper  methods  of  making  corn   silage;    explain  how 

hay  is  produced. 

Problem  4 — What  types  of  equipment  does  the  dairy  farmer  need? 
List  the   farm   machinery  needed   to   grow  crops;    explain   the   principle 
of  the   separator;    why   is   a   cooling  tank  for   milk   necessary;    draw   a 
diagram  of  a  cooling  tank;   what  equipment  should  there  be  in  a  well- 
equipped  barn. 

Problem  5 — How  does  the  milk  get  from  the  farm  to  the  city  table? 

Who  bottles  the  milk ;  what  are  the  different  methods  in  the  community 

for  transporting  milk  from  the  farm  to  town ;   when  does  the  milkman 

start  to  work  in  the  morning;  what  does  the  farmer  receive  for  a  quart 

of  milk ;   what  sanitary  inspection  must  the  milk  pass  before  it  can  be 

sold ;    visit   a   milk   company   and   report   on   methods   used   in   handling 

and  testing  milk. 

References : 

Agriculture    Extension    Division    Bulletins    Nos.    47,    59,    63,    University 

of  Minnesota 

Circular  No.  11,  University  of  Minnesota 

Circular  No.  250,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dairy   Profits,   Purina   Cow  Book,    1926,   Ralston   Purina   Company,    St. 

Louis,  Missouri. 

Unit  Eight — Meat  production 

Problem  1 — Why  is  meat  an  important  food? 

What  is  the  food  cycle  in  nature ;  what  services  do  meat-producing 
animals  perform  for  man;  what  food  elements  are  found  in  meat;  why 
eat  more  meat  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer;  what  is  the  commer- 
cial value  of  meat  animals  in  this  country;  locate  on  the  United  States 
map  the  meat-producing  areas. 

Problem  2 — What  are  the  different  cuts  of  meat  taken  from  meat-pro- 
ducing animals? 
Use  the  following  diagram  to  list  20  cuts  of  meat  and  their  sources: 

Cut  of  Meat  Animal  Part  of  Animal 

Pork  Chops  Hog  Loin 

List  the  different  kinds  of  meat  sold  in  meat  markets. 
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Problem  3 — What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  different  meat-producing 

animals? 

Use  the  following  table  to  give  characteristics  of  the  beef  type  animals: 

Eank  in  Quality       Where  Most 
Animal       Origin        Color  Size  of  Meat  Popular 

Angus      Scotland     Black      Medium  First  Widely  Dist. 

Use  similar  table  for  swine;   sheep;  poultry. 

Problem  4 — What  feeds  do  the  different  meat-producing  animals  require? 
Study  the  action  of  a  cow's  stomach;  of  a  pig's  stomach;  compare  the 
teeth  of  several  meat-producing  animals;  list  the  most  common  feeds 
for  the  different  meat  animals,  and  tell  why  they  are  suitable. 

Problem  5 — What  work  is  performed  by  middlemen? 
Where   are   the   big   slaughtering   plants   located;    how   are   the   animals 
slaughtered  and  prepared  for   market;    how  is  the  meat   distributed  to 
the  consumer. 

Problem  6 — What  prices  do  the  farmers  receive  for  their  meat  animals? 
Consult  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book  to 
find  what  the  average  farm  prices  for  beef,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  per 
100  lbs;  consult  Year  Book  to  find  what  the  average  farm  price  for 
poultry  is  per  pound;  compare  these  prices  with  retail  prices. 
Eef  erences : 

Circular  No.  300,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  612,  840,  1135,  1263,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Marketing  Livestock  and  Meats,  Armour  Livestock  Bureau,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago 

Meat  for  Health,  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board,  1665  Old  Colony 
Building,  407  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

Progressive  Hog  Kaising,  Progressive  Sheep  Eaising,  Armour's  Live- 
stock Bureau,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 

Swift  and  Company  Year  Book,  Swift  and  Company,  Chicago 
1921  Year  Book,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  Units  of  study  with  brief  suggestions  for  their  development 

All  units  of  work  cannot  be  outlined  for  lack  of  space.  For  additional 
units  see  the  outline  for  the  complete  year's  work. 

Unit  One — Some  mysteries  and  wonders  of  nature 

Suggested  problems  for  observation  and  study:  Strange  animals,  insects 
and  plants  as  electric  eel,  bombardier  beetle,  Venus  fly  trap ;  similarities ; 
parallelism  in  structure  between  man  and  other  quadrupeds,  birds  and 
fishes ;  habits  and  ways  of  insects,  ants,  bees,  solitary  wasps,  etc. ;  change 
through  which  insects,  and  some  animals  pass,  as  butterflies,  frogs; 
strange  animals  of  early  geologic  ages  and  why  they  became  extinct; 
migration  of  birds. 

Unit  Two — Man's  long-drawn  battle  with  nature 

Suggested  problems  for  observation  and  study:  Wind,  lightning,  floods, 
cold,  earthquakes  and  avalanches;  wild  beasts,  poisonous  reptiles  and 
plants;  disease. 

Unit  Three — Man's  triumph  over  nature 

Suggested  problems  for  observation  and  study :  Fire ;  weapons ;  use  of 
electricity  and  steam;  domestication  and  improvement  of  animals;  culti- 
vation and   improvement   of  plants;    conquest   of  disease. 
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Unit  Four — Sky,  water  forms 

Suggested  problems  for  observation  and  study:  Clouds,  rain,  snow, 
hail;  what  are  clouds;  where  does  moisture  or  vapor  come  from  and 
how  does  it  get  into  the  air;  what  makes  the  vapor  fall  as  rain,  snow, 
hail,  sleet,  frost,  dew. 

Unit  Five — Describe  the  work  of  the  weather  bureau 

Suggested  problems  for  observation  and  study:     Prediction  of  kind  of 

weather;    value   to   people   who   raise   crops,   seamen,   travelers;  millions 

of  dollars  worth  of  property  saved  yearly  by  work  of  weather  bureau; 
learn  to  read  weather  maps. 

Unit  Six — Barometer 

Suggested  problems  for  study:  Meaning  of  light  and  heavy  air;  places 
where  the  air  is  heavy;  where  light;  how  is  the  air  before  a  rainstorm; 
a  cyclone;  what  is  the  value  of  a  barometer. 

Unit  Seven — Aurora  Borealis 

Suggested  problems  for  observation  and  study:  Watch  for  it  through 
the  winter  and  spring;  report  on  it;  where  was  it;  what  form  was  it; 
did  it  shift  from  one  position  to  the  other;  what  were  the  colors  in 
the  aurora. 

Unit  Eight — The  Constellation — Orion 

Suggested  problems  for  observation  and  study:  Where  is  Orion  in  re- 
lation to  the  Pole-Star;  how  many  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion;  how  many 
stars  in  the  sword;  can  you  see  plainly  the  third  star  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sword ;  notice  above  the  belt  about  three  times  its  length,  a 
bright  star ;  this  is  Betalgeuse ;  what  is  the  color  of  this  star ;  what 
do  we  know  about  the  age  of  a  star  if  it  is  red;  look  below  the  belt 
and  observe  another  bright  star  at  about  the  same  distance  below  that 
Betelgeuse  is  above ;  this  star  is  Rigel ;  what  is  the  color  of  this  star ; 
what  does  its  color  signify ;  note  that  west  of  the  red  star  and  east  of 
the  white  star  below  are  two  fainter  stars;  if  we  connect  these  four 
stars  by  lines  we  shall  make  an  irregular  four-sided  figure  fencing  in 
the  belt  and  sword;  sketch  this  figure  with  the  belt  and  sword  and  write 
on  your  diagram  the  name  of  the  red  star  above  and  the  white  star 
below  and  also  the  name  of  the  constellation;  which  star  of  the  constel- 
lation rises  first  in  the  evening;  which  last;  write  an  imaginary  story 
about  Orion.  The  Great  Hunter,  Comstock-Hand  Book  of  Nature  Study, 
pages  896-897. 

Unit  Nine — Poultry 

Suggested  problems  for  study  and  observation:  Origin  of  domestic 
chicken ;  duck,  turkey,  goose ;  characteristics  and  value  of  each  to 
mankind ;  incubation ;  general  care  of  poultry ;  two  general  types ; 
recognition  of  breeds  of  poultry. 

Unit  Ten— Cattle 

Suggested  problems  for  observation  and  study:  Belated  wild  species; 
why  cattle  are  regarded  as  useful;  value  to  mankind,  as  compared  with 
other  animals;  general  care;  two  general  types;  recognition  of  breeds. 

Unit  Eleven — Insects 

Suggested  problems  for  study :  Man 's  battle  with  insects  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  tsetse  fly,  malaria  mosquito;  damages  wrought  by  in- 
sects to  plants ;  animals  and  man ;  recognition  of  common  insects ;  life 
history;  methods  of  combating. 
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Unit  Twelve — Plants  in  General 

Suggested  problems  for  study  and  observation:  The  food  supply  in  the 
seed;  some  conditions  of  germination;  the  little  plants  search  for  the 
sun;  how  plants  manufacture  our  food;  water  used  by  plants;  effect 
of  crowding  plants;  effects  of  stirring  infant  plants;  the  function 
of  pollen. 

Unit  Thirteen— Birds 

Suggested  problems  for  study  and  observation:  How  do  birds  serve 
man;  how  do  we  think  birds  originated;  what  principles  do  we  get  in 
aviation  from  studying  birds;  why  and  where  do  the  Montana  birds 
migrate;  what  birds  are  common  to  the  community;  what  birds  are 
considered  harmful;  what  care  and  protection  should  be  given  birds; 
why;   how  should  bird  houses  be  constructed;   where  placed. 

Unit  Fourteen — Animals  (mammals) 

Suggested  problems  for  study  and  observation:  What  are  the  different 
breeds  of  dogs;  what  food  is  best  for  dogs;  what  diseases  are  common 
among  dogs;  in  what  ways  are  cats  harmful;  of  what  use  are  cats; 
what  wild  animals  are  killed  for  their  fur? 

Unit  Fifteen — Fish  common  to  your  locality 

Suggested  problems  for  study  and  observation:  How  is  the  body  of  the 
fish  fitted  for  life  in  the  water;  how  does  the  fish  breathe;  when  and 
where  do  fish  lay  their  eggs;  are  fish  eggs  used  for  food;  find  out 
how  many  varieties  of  fish  the  manager  of  your  fish  market  sells  to 
his  customers;  where  are  these  fish  caught;  how  are  fish  caught;  what 
agencies  help  to  maintain  the  supply  of  fish  in  lakes  and  streams; 
name  several  kinds  of  fish  caught  in  Montana;  find  out  if  the  fish  in- 
dustry is  important  in  Montana;  are  there  possibilities  for  this  in- 
dustry; find  out  what  laws  have  been  made  to  regulate  fishing  in  your 
state;   tell  the  reasons  for  these  regulations. 

Unit  Sixteen — Moving  pictures 

Suggested  problems  for  study  and  observation:  What  were  the  first 
steps  taken  in  the  development  of  the  moving  picture;  what  part  did 
Thomas  Edison  play  in  the  development  of  the  moving  picture ;  what 
was  the  relation  between  the  development  of  the  movies  and  photog- 
raphy; how  does  the  moving-picture  camera  work;  how  is  the  film  de- 
veloped and  the  positive  made ;  how  are  the  pictures  thrown  on  the 
screen ;  what  regularities  of  the  action  of  the  eye  make  the  moving 
picture  possible;  what  use  could  be  made  in  your  school  of  moving  pic- 
tures ;  how  are  trick  pictures  produced ;  watch  carefully  the  movies  you 
attend  and  notice  which  are  trick  pictures;  what  are  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  talking  movies — Trafton,  Science  of  Home  and  Community, 
pages  444-458. 

Unit  Seventeen — Electric  telephone 

Suggested  problems  for  study  and  observation:  How  did  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  and  Thomas  Watson  first  get  the  idea  that  an  electric 
telephone  could  be  possible;  what  was  the  mechanism  of  the  very  first 
telephone;  what  was  used  for  the  transmitter;  what  for  the  receiver; 
what  part  did  the  electro-magnet  play  in  the  first  telephone;  where 
and  when  was  the  first  out-of-door  telephone  line  set  up;  if  the  sound 
waves  themselves  do  not  travel  along  the  wires  how  does  the  receiver 
get  them;  explain  how  an  electric  telephone  works;  what  part  does 
"central"  play  in  a  telephone  system;  see  if  you  can  make  an  electric 
telephone — Persing  and  Hollinger,  Elementary  Science  by  Grades,  Book 
Six. 
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Suggested  experiment:  To  study  the  working  of  the  telephone. 
Demonstrations:  Obtain  a  galvanometer,  bar  magnet,  coil  of  wire  wound 
in  form  of  a  spool,  demonstration  form  of  a  dissectible  telephone;  se- 
cure a  coil  of  wire  wound  on  a  spool  and  provided  with  binding  ports; 
connect  these  with  a  galvanometer;  place  a  bar  magnet  inside  the  coil; 
bring  a  piece  of  soft  iron  near  the  magnet;  does  the  needle  move;  take 
the  iron  away;  is  any  current  generated.  Science  of  Home  and  Com- 
munity.— Trafton. 

Unit  Eighteen — Radio 

Suggested  problems  for  study  and  observation:  How  did  the  invention 
of  the  telephone  lead  to  the  invention  of  the  radio ;  what  do  you  under- 
stand by  sound  waves;  tell  something  about  both;  make  a  diagram 
showing  the  essential  parts  of  a  transmitting  and  receiving  station; 
learn  something  of  the  way  in  which  the  essential  parts  of  a  radio 
transmitting  and  receiving  system  work;  if  possible,  visit  a  broadcasting 
system. — Persing  and  Hollinger,  Elementarv  Science  by  Grades,  Book 
Six,   pages    176-188. 

Unit  Nineteen — Air  pressure 

See  the  suggestions  given  for  this  unit  as  it  has  been  outlined  for  the 
sixth  grade. 

E.  Suggested  experiments  that  may  be  used  in  connection  with  plant 
growth 

1.  The  food  provided  for  little  plants 

a.  Demonstration:  Soak  several  grains  of  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
large  seeds,  and  after  several  hours  examine  them  to  discover  the 
tiny  plant  and  also  the  food  supply  beside  it.  Kemove  seed-coats 
from  a  dozen  or  more  beans,  cutting  away  carefully  from  a  half  of 
them  nearly  all  of  their  food  supply.  Plant  all  at  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  in  a  pot  or  a  box  of  soil,  keep  properly 
moistened,  and  observe  developments  after  several  days.  All  will 
be  found,  when  examined,  to  have  grown,  if  seeds  were  good; 
but  those  with  reduced  food  supply  will  be  much  less  vigorous  in 
growth  than  the  others.    Let  pupils  account  for  the  results. 

b.  Principles:  Inside  every  seed  is  a  tiny  plant  waiting  and  ready 
to  begin  growing  whenever  conditions  become  right.  A  supply 
of  food  is  usually  beside  it.  Upon  this  food  the  little  plant  lives 
until  it  becomes  able  to  support  itself. 

c.  Application:  Since  seeds  have  their  own  supply  of  food,  they  take 
none  from  the  soil  during  germination.  Hence  they  will  germinate 
in  sawdust,  cotton,  or  between  layers  of  blotting  paper  or  cloth,  if 
the  necessary  conditions  are  provided.  In  testing  seed  corn,  the 
"rag  doll,,  and  other  devices  not  making  use  of  soil  are  commonly 
used. 

2.  Varying  temperatures  needed  for  germination 

a.  Demonstration:  Plant  seeds  of  oats,  wheat,  peas,  corn,  and  beans  in 
open  ground,  or  in  a  box,  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  ground.  The 
oats,  wheat,  and  peas  will  ordinarily  germinate  readily,  while  the 
corn  and  beans  will  not  do  so  until  weather  becomes  warmer.  They 
may  even  decay  while  waiting  for  warmer  weather  to  arrive.  Let 
the  children  account  for  the  different  results. 

b.  Principles:  Heat  is  necessary  to  germination.  The  amount  of 
heat  necessary  varies  with  different  kinds  of  seeds.  Seeds  of 
small  grains  as  a  rule  will  germinate  at  lower  temperatures  than 
will  corn. 

c.  Application:  Small  grains  are  sown  early,  corn  planted  later  in 
the  spring.  In  testing  seed  corn,  warm  temperatures  must  be 
provided. 
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3.  The  little  plant's  search  for  the  sun 

a.  Demonstration:  Plant  peas  and  radishes  at  depths  of  one-fourth 
inch  and  three  inches.  Provide  favorable  growing  conditions.  All 
of  those  planted  at  one-fourth  inch  will  reach  the  surface,  provided 
they  are  alive.  Of  those  planted  at  three  inches,  only  the  peas 
will  appear  at  the  surface.  Ask  the  children  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  radishes  do  not  do  so. 

b.  Principles:  Plants  need  food  just  as  animals  do.  However,  they 
differ  from  animals  in  that  they  are  able  to  make  their  own  food 
from  materials  taken  from  soil,  air,  and  water  if  in  the  sunlight. 
The  little  plant  coming  from  the  seed  must  reach  the  sun  before 
the  food  supply  stored  for  it  in  the  seed  is  exhausted,  else  it  will 
starve  to  death. 

c.  Application:  Care  is  taken  that  seeds  not  be  planted  too  deep  lest 
the  little  plants  die  from  starvation  before  reaching  the  light. 
The  larger  the  seeds,  the  deeper  they  may  be  planted,  since  the 
store  of  food  in  the  seed  is  greater.  Thus,  corn  is  planted  deeper 
than  the  seeds  of  clover  or  radishes. 

4.  How  the  infant  potato  plant  gets  its  food 

a.  Demonstration :  Plant  in  a  box  of  soil  or  in  the  open  ground  at 
a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  (1)  six  or  more  potato  eyes  with- 
out pieces  of  potato  attached;  (2)  six  pieces  of  potato  without 
eyes;  (3)  six  eyes  with  small  pieces  of  potato  about  twice  as  large 
as  a  grain  of  corn;  and  (4)  six  eyes  with  blocky  pieces  attached 
about  half  as  large  as  an  egg.  After  seven  to  ten  days  compare 
growth  of  each  lot  as  to  strength  or  vigor.  Also  observe  shrinkage 
of  pieces  containing  the  food  supply  in  each  case.  Let  class  ac- 
count for  the  results  found;  or  better  yet,  have  them  predict  at 
the  beginning  what  the  results  of  the  experiment  will  be. 

b.  Principles:  The  eye  of  a  potato  is  really  a  tiny  plant  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  seeds  that  have  been  examined.  Moreover,  the 
body  of  the  potato  constitutes  a  supply  of  food  for  the  little 
plant  similar  to  that  found  in  a  seed.  It  follows  that  a  potato 
may  be  cut  in  pieces  for  planting  and  that  these  pieces  will  grow 
provided  each  contains  an  eye  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  food. 

c.  Application:  In  cutting  potatoes  for  planting,  an  eye  is  left  on 
every  piece  and  the  pieces  are  made  large  enough  to  provide  a 
considerable  amount  of  food  for  the  little  plants  before  they 
reach  the  sunlight. 

5.  The  harm  that  comes   from  crowding   growing  plants 

a.  Demonstration:  Plant  radishes  very  thickly  in  the  open  ground, 
or  arrange  to  have  pupils  do  so  and  report  the  results  to  the 
class  later.  If  planted  in  a  row,  place  several  seeds  in  each  inch. 
When  the  little  plants  are  up,  one-half  of  the  row  should  be  thinned 
so  that  the  plants  are  from  one  to  two  inches  apart.  It  will  soon 
appear  that  he  plants  in  the  unthinned  part  of  the  row  are  crowd- 
ing one  another  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  they  are  tall,  slender, 
and  lacking  in  vigor.  An  examination  of  the  soil  will  show  it  to 
be  very  dry  in  or  near  this  part  of  the  row.  Later  it  will  be  found 
that  few  good  radishes  or  none  are  formed  in  the  unthinned  part 
of  the  row,  while  those  in  the  remainder  of  the  row  are  well  de- 
veloped. 

b.  Principles:  Each  plant  requires  a  certain  amount  of  space  in  order 
to  make  healthy  vigorous  growth.  If  others  are  planted  near  and 
crowd  it,  it  will  not  develop  properly  because  it  cannot  spread  its 
leaves  to  the  sun  and  is  furthermore  robbed  of  the  moisture  and 
plant  food  elements  which  it  needs  from  the  soil.  Thick,  close  plant- 
ing of  any  crop  ordinarily  reduces  the  yield  and  results  in  poorer 
quality. 
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c.  Application:  Farmers  are  careful  as  a  rule  not  to  plant  too  many 
kernels  of  corn  in  each  hill  because  this  reduces  the  size  of  the 
ears  and  the  yield  of  the  crop.  In  raising  many  garden  crops  it  is 
necessary  to  thin  out  the  plants  while  small,  else  the  yield  will  be 
seriously  reduced.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  great  efforts 
of  farmers  to  destroy  weeds  is  that  if  allowed  to  multiply  they 
crowd  the  crop  plants,  robbing  them  of  moisture  and  plant  food 
elements,  and  thus  seriously  reduce  the  yield. 

6.  The  use  and  importance  of  pollen 

a.  Discussion:  This  discussion  may  be  opened  by  some  such  ques- 
tions as  those  below:  You  have  noticed  sometime  when  you  were 
examining  flowers  that  a  yellow  powder  comes  from  them.  If  you 
have  been  in  a  cornfield  when  it  was  tasseling  out,  you  may  have 
seen  the  ground  nearly  covered  with  it;  and  if  you  have  brushed 
against  certain  weeds  when  they  were  in  bloom,  it  may  have  stuck 
to  your  clothing.  Do  you  imagine  this  yellow  powder,  which  is 
called  pollen,  is  of  any  use?  If  so,  what  does  it  do?  Probably  no 
one  will  be  able  to  answer  these  questions,  but  not  until  they 
have  tried  to  do  so  should  the  teacher  give  the  answer,  which  can 
not  be  demonstrated  with  the  apparatus  ordinarily  available. 

b.  Principles:  Pollen  must  fall  upon  every  flower,  or  no  seed  or  fruit 
can  be  developed  from  it.  If  pollen  were  not  produced  when  it  is 
needed,  or  if  it  did  not  fall  where  it  is  needed,  no  crops  could  be 
produced.  In  most  cases,  flowers  receive  their  pollen  from  other 
flowers.    It  is  carried  to  them  by  the  wind  or  by  insects. 

c.  Application:  The  flowers  of  certain  varieties  of  apples  and  straw- 
berries produce  no  pollen.  These  varieties  must  be  planted  near 
other  varieties  of  the  same  kinds  of  fruit  in  order  that  pollen  may 
be  received  from  the  latter.  Since  the  pollen  of  fruit  blossoms 
must  be  carried  chiefly  by  bees,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  many 
of  these  insects  present.  Successful  orchardists  as  a  rule  keep  bees 
in  or  near  their  orchards. 

7.  Different  kinds  of  kernels  on  same  ear 

a.  Demonstration :  Ask  pupils  to  bring  to  school  ears  of  corn  bearing 
more  than  one  kind  of  kernels.  Those  ears  are  desired  that  show 
one  or  more  white  kernels  among  the  yellow  ones,  or  flint  ker- 
nels among  dented  kernels,  or  that  show  any  two  distinct  kinds  of 
kernels.  With  such  ears  before  the  class,  ask  how  it  is  possible 
for  two  kinds  of  corn  to  be  produced  on  the  same  ear.  Allow 
discussion  as  long  as  it  seems  to  be  leading  toward  the  true  answer. 

b.  Principles:  To  every  kernel  was  originally  attached  a  silk,  which 
received  a  pollen  grain  from  another  corn  plant.  Thus  the  kernel, 
and  the  tiny  plant  within  it,  have  two  "parents".  One  is  the 
plant  on  which  it  grew;  the  other,  the  plant  from  which  the  pollen 
grain  came.  If  there  are  stalks  of  different  kinds  of  corn  in  the 
field  mixtures  of  kernels  are  found  on  many  ears. 

c.  Application:  In  selecting  ears  of  seed  corn  in  the  field,  one 
should  look  at  nearby  stalks,  from  which  most  of  the  pollen  prob- 
ably came.  No  ear  should  be  chosen,  for  example,  if  stalks  bear- 
ing no  ears  are  found  near  it,  since  some  of  its  silks  would  have 
received  pollen  from  their  stalks.  In  this  case  the  kernels  pro- 
duced might,  if  planted,  produce  barren  stalks. 

8.  Testing  seed  before  planting  it 

a.  Demonstration:  Have  each  of  the  several  students  bring  to  school 
an  ear  of  corn,  taken  from  the  crib,  whose  kernels  will,  in  their 
opinion,  germinate  strongly.  Allow  each  person  to  examine  all 
ears  brought  and  to  state  in  writing  his  belief  as  to  which  two 
will   prove  best   and   which   two   poorest  when   tested.   Collect   the 
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statements;  then  have  class  test  the  ears  by  the  rag  doll  tester. 
When  the  results  are  known,  refer  to  written  slips  to  ascertain  if 
any  person's  prediction  was  correct. 

b.  Principle:  It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  by  preliminary 
examination  whether  the  kernels  on  a  given  ear  of  corn  will  grow. 

c.  Application:  The  most  successful  corn  growers  test  virtually  all 
corn  planted  in  their  fields.  In  making  the  test,  a  few  kernels 
are  taken  from  each  ear  and  placed  in  the  tester  in  groups  in  such 
manner  that  the  respective  ears  from  which  they  were  taken  can 
be  identified.  In  case  the  kernels  in  any  group  fail  to  germinate 
well,  the  ear  from  which  they  came  is  discarded. 

9.  The  mixing  of  varieties  of  grains 

a.  Discussion:  Lead  the  pupils  into  a  search  for  the  answer  to  the 
following  questions:  Many  people  are  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  if 
different  varieties  of  oats,  wheat,  or  other  small  grains  are  planted 
in  adjoining  fields,  they  do  not  mix,  while  different  varieties  of 
corn  or  of  certain  garden  crops  will  mix  if  planted  together.  What 
explanations,  if  any,  can  you  offer  of  the  odd  fact  that  some 
crops  will  not  mix  while  others  will?  Allow  the  discussion  to 
proceed  for  a  time,  then  suggest  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
others  or  looked  up,  if  possible,  in  books. 

b.  Principles:  The  flowers  of  the  small  grains  use  their  own  pollen 
instead  of  receiving  pollen  from  other  flowers.  Since  pollen  coming 
to  them  from  other  flowers  is  not  used,  there  can  be  no  "mixing". 
The  flowers  of  corn  on  the  other  hand,  receive  most  of  their  pollen 
from  other  plants,  this  pollen  being  borne  to  them  by  the  wind. 
Thus  it  is  inevitable  that  "mixing"  take  place. 

c.  Application:  In  growing  improved  varieties  of  small  grains,  no 
percautions  are  necessary  to  prevent  mixing.  In  the  case  of  corn, 
special  strains,  or  varieties,  must  be  placed  so  far  apart  that  the 
wind  will  not  carry  pollen  from  one  to  the  other. 

10.  Legumes 

a.  Demonstration:  Ask  pupils  to  dig  with  a  spade  at  home  a  clump 
of  red  clover,  sweet  clover,  or  alfalfa,  and  to  wash  the  dirt  from 
it  carefully  by  lowering  it  into  water  and  moving  it  about  until 
ralatively  clean.  In  this  way  the  many,  small,  white,  round  bodies, 
which  might  otherwise  be  torn  away,  will  be  left  on  the  roots. 
Ask  pupils  what  they  think  they  are,  whether  they  are  a  part  of 
the  plant  growing,  like  potatoes,  underground,  and  what  their 
use  probably  is.  The  question  may  be  taken  home  or  referred  to 
books  if  it  seems  advisable. 

b.  Principles:  The  clovers,  alfalfa,  soy  beans,  and  some  other  common 
plants  are  called  legumes.  They  possess  the  strange  ability  to 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  whereas,  other 
crops  remove  fertility  from  the  soil  instead.  The  legumes  increase 
fertility  by  adding  to  the  soil  a  new  supply  of  nitrogen,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  plant  food  elements.  This  ability 
to  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  seems  to  come  in  some  way  from  small, 
white,  rounded  bodies  called  nodules,  attached  to  the  roots  of 
these  plants  but  not  found  on  those  of  other  plants  generally. 

c.  Application:  In  order  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  their  soil  many 
farmers  try  to  keep  a  part  of  their  land  in  legumes  all  the  time. 
In  order  that  the  fertility  be  kept  up,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
crop  land  in  Iowa  should  be  kept  constantly  in  these  crops. 
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11.  How  acid  soils  are  made  good  again 

a.  Principles:  Soil  that  has  been  long  cultivated  tends  to  become  acid, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lime  which  it  originally  contained  has 
been  washed  out  or  removed  in  the  crops.  The  clovers  and  alfalfa, 
which  help  to  keep  the  land  fertile,  will  not  grow  well,  as  a  rule, 
on  acid  soil.  If  ground  limestone  is  scattered  on  such  land,  it 
will  cease  to  be  acid  and  the  clover  and  alfalfa  will  thrive  in 
it  again. 

b.  Experiment:  Secure  two  or  three  samples  of  soil  from  fields  that 
have  been  under  cultivation  for  a  long  time,  and  two  or  three 
samples  from  the  roadside  where  no  crops  have  ever  been  grown. 
Test  them  for  acidity  by  the  Montana  Test,  which  can  be  secured 
from  the  county  agent.  The  soil  from  the  cultivated  fields  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  acid,  while  that  from  the  roadside  will 
probably  show  no  acidity.  If  these  results  are  not  secured,  try 
other  samples  until  both  results  are  secured.  (The  solution  used 
in  the  Montana  Test  is  poisonous  and  should  be  carefully  kept 
away  from  small  children.) 

c.  Application:  An  increasing  number  of  farmers  are  having  their 
soil  tested  to  find  out  whether  it  is  acid.  If  it  proves  to  be  so, 
limestone  is  added  as  needed. 

12.  Legumes   must  have  bacteria  on   their  roots 

a.  Discussion:  Teacher  may  introduce  the  problem  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: It  often  happens  that  farmers  find  it  difficult  to  start 
legumes,  particularly  alfalfa,  which  is  regarded  as  most  valuable 
of  all.  This  is  true  even  if  seed  is  good,  and  after  the  soil  has 
been  tested  for  acid,  and  limestone  added  as  needed;  and  it 
happens  in  the  most  favorable  seasons.  Have  you  any  ideas  as 
to  what  the  cause  of  this  trouble  may  be?  (Lead  class  as  far  as 
possible  toward  the  explanation.  Ask  them  to  inquire  at  home 
if  it  seems  proper.  Finally  give  them  the  answer  as  suggested 
below.) 

b.  Principles:  The  nodules  on  the  roots  of  legumes  are  really  colonies 
of  bacteria.  For  these  bacteria,  which  are  so  small  that  they  can 
be  seen  only  through  the  microscrope,  the  legume  roots  seem  to 
furnish  a  desirable  home.  In  turn,  the  bacteria  are  able  to  take 
from  the  air  in  the  soil  nitrogen  which  the  plants  need  but  cannot 
take  from  the  air.  Thus  the  legumes  and  the  bacteria  on  their 
roots  form  a  partnership,  each  receiving  something  desirable  from 
the  other  and  furnishing  something  that  the  other  needs. 

c.  Application :  In  endeavoring  to  start  alfalfa,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  legumes,  difficulty  is  often  found  because 
the  soil  does  not  contain  the  particular  kinds  of  bacteria  which  live 
on  alfalfa  roots.  Farmers  add  these  bacteria  to  the  seed  before 
planting  or  to  the  land  by  bringing  soil  from  a  thriving  field  of 
alfalfa  or  sweet  clover,  scatering  it  in  the  field  to  be  planted,  and 
harrowing  it  in  before  the  sunlight  can  kill  the  bacteria  thus 
exposed. 

13.  Southern  slopes  for  heat-loving  crops 

a.  Discussion:  Introduce  the  general  discussion  for  some  such  ques- 
tion as  that  below:  Which  receives  more  heat  from  the  sun,  the 
north  slope  or  the  south  slope  of  a  hill,  or  do  they  receive  the 
same  amount?  Most  of  the  pupils  will  say  that  the  south  slope  re- 
ceives more  heat,  which  is  right.  However,  they  should  be  asked 
to  show  why  this  is  true.  This  will  not  be  so  easy ;  but  the  discussion 
should  continue  until  the  reason  is  clear  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  of 
the  children. 
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b.  Principle:  Because  the  rays  fall  very  obliquely  upon  the  north 
slope,  the  total  amount  of  sunlight  received  by  it  is  less  than 
that  received  by  the  south  slope,  whose  surface  is  more  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  sun's  rays. 

c.  Application:  Crops  requiring  much  heat,  as  for  example,  melons 
and  cucumbers,  should  be  planted  on  the  south  slope  rather  than 
on  the  north  slope  of  a  hill. 

14.  Landscaping  the  home  and  school  grounds 

a.  Discussion:  Use  questions  of  the  general  type  of  those  below: 
Do  you  believe  that  school  grounds  or  homes  generally  could  be 
made  more  beautiful  by  planting  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers 
around  them?  Suppose  we  should  attempt  to  make  the  school 
ground  more  beautiful,  what  rules,  if  any,  should  we  try  to  fol- 
low? Should  any  shade  trees  be  planted?  If  so,  in  what  part  of 
the  ground?  Do  you  think  that  any  shrubs  should  be  used?  If 
so,  where?  Should  there  be  any  flowers?  Where  should  they  be 
planted? 

b.  Eules:  In  general,  the  four  rules  below  should  be  observed  in 
landscaping  home  or  school  grounds: 

(1)  Shade  trees  may  be  planted  rather  near  the  building,  but 
should  not  hide  it. 

(2)  Shrubs  should  be  planted  in  masses  rather  than  rows.  They 
are  appropriate  close  to  the  building,  and  about  the  edges  of 
the  grounds,  but  should  not  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
grounds. 

(3)  Flowers  should  be  in  showy  masses,  irregular  in  form,  in  front 
of  the  shrubs,  so  that  the  latter  will  serve  as  a  background. 
Flower   beds   should  not  be  in  the   middle  of  the   grounds. 

(4)  We  should  try  to  imitate  nature.  This  means  that  there  should 
be  no  straight  lines  or  unnatural  curves,  and  that  flower  beds 
should  not  be  regular  in  form  as  round,  square,  or  star-shaped. 

c.  Exercise :  Ask  pupils  to  bring  seed  and  plant  catalogs  from  home 
and  from  those  work  out  the  very  best  plan  they  can  for  making 
the  school  grounds  more  beautiful.  They  should  plan  the  grounds 
as  they  would  like  to  have  them,  whether  the  plan  can  be  used  or 
not.  After  this,  if  it  seems  expedient  or  desirable,  try  to  have 
them  devise  some  plan  for  carrying  some  part  or  parts  of  it  into 
effect. 

15.  Why  some  soils  can  produce  good  crops  in  dry  weather 

a.  Demonstration:  Secure  some  rich,  black  loam  soil  from  a  roadside 
and  also  some  sandy  soil.  Expose  both  to  the  air  until  thoroughly 
dry.  Taking  a  sample  of  each,  weighing  perhaps  a  pound  or  two, 
balance  the  two  samples  on  a  ruler  having  a  fulcrum  in  the  middle, 
or  a  pan  scale,  making  sure  that  they  exactly  conterbalance  each 
other.  Pour  the  samples  on  pieces  of  muslin  of  equal  size,  gather 
the  edges  of  the  muslin  together  and  tie  them,  thus  inclosing  each 
sample  in  an  improvised  bag.  Lower  both  into  a  pail  of  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  hang  up  until  water  quits  dripping  from 
them.  When  water  quits  dripping,  try  the  samples  again  on  the 
balance  to  see  which  one  weighs  the  more.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  black  soil  will  weigh  more.  Ask  pupils  how  they  would  ex- 
plain it. 

b.  Principles:  The  amount  of  moisture  that  a  soil  can  hold  becomes 
greater  as  the  amount  of  humus  in  it  is  increased.  The  ability  of 
the  soil  to  hold  a  large  amount  of  moisture  enables  it  to  produce 
much  better  crops  in  dry  weather. 

c.  Application:  By  plowing  under  waste  materials  from  plants  and 
animals,  or  even  living  plants  grown  for  that  purpose,  careful 
farmers  keep  the  amount  of  humus  in  their  soil  as  great  as  possible. 
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16.  How  worn  soils  are  restored 

a.  Discussion:  After  soil  has  been  cultivated  for  many  years,  it 
often  becomes  hard  to  work  because  of  its  tendency  to  stick  to- 
gether when  moist  and  to  form  hard  clods  when  it  dries.  When 
in  this  condition,  the  air  does  not  seem  to  circulate  through  it  well, 
and  crops  suffer  because  roots  lack  air  and  cannot  perform  their 
work  as  they  should.  Does  this  mean  that  the  soil  is  ruined  for- 
ever ;  or  do  you  believe  it  possible  to  restore  it  to  its  original  good 
condition?  (After  discussion,  ask  pupils  to  get  opinions  of  their 
parents  or  neighbors,  or  if  preferred,  have  them  try  to  discover 
the  answer  in  the  school  library.) 

b.  Principle:  Soils  containing  so  much  sticky  clay  that  air  cannot 
circulate  readily  through  them  are  made  more  porous  and  loose  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  humus  in  them. 

c.  Application:  Skillful  farmers  are  careful  to  keep  as  much  humus 
in  their  soil  as  possible.  They  do  this  by  plowing  under  barn- 
yard manure,  corn  stalks,  growing  clover,  the  stubble  of  small 
grains,  etc. 

F.  Activities  that  may  be  carried  on  for  recognition  of  varieties  of 
flowers  and  weeds  and  birds  and  animals 

1.  Recognizing  the  common  garden  flowers 

Bring  together  as  large  a  collection  as  possible  of  mounted  flowers 
from  the  gardens  of  the  community.  Conduct  recognition  exercises 
of  the  mounted  specimens,  holding  them  up  at  random,  and  asking 
the  children  to  write  the  names  as  presented.  Then  have  papers  cor- 
rected as  in  a  case  of  a  written  spelling  lesson. 

2.  Recognizing  common  and  harmful  weeds 

Have  children  bring  to  school  and  mount  pressed  specimens  of  most 
common  and  harmful  weeds  found  in  the  community.  Names  should 
be  placed  on  back  of  cards.  Do  not  attempt  to  identify  all,  or  even 
most  of  the  weeds  that  happen  to  be  found;  but  list  should  include 
as  many  unlawful  weeds  as  possible.  In  Montana  these  are  buck- 
horn,  burdock,  Canada  thistle,  cocklebur,  sour  dock,  horse  nettle, 
mustard,  quack  grass,  Russian  thistle,  velvet  weed,  and  shoofly. 

3.  Recognizing  the  breeds  of  cattle 

Place  before  the  school,  or  class,  pictures  of  cattle  belonging  to  the 
most  important  breeds.  Such  pictures  may  be  cut  from  farm  journals 
and  each  mounted  upon  a  cardboard,  perhaps  eight  by  eleven  inches 
in  size,  by  the  children.  The  breeds  represented  should  include  at 
least  the  Shorthorn,  Aberdeen-Angus,  Hereford,  Holstein,  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  Ayrshire,  and  other  breeds  represented  in  the  community. 
There  may  be  several  pictures  of  each  breed  in  the  collection.  The 
name  of  each  breed  represented  should  be  on  the  back  of  the  card 
but.  not  on  the  front.  After  a  preliminary  drill  in  which  the  general 
appearance  of  the  respective  breeds  is  studied,  use  the  cards  as  ' '  flash 
cards"  asking  the  children  to  write  the  name  of  the  breed  on  paper 
as  each  card  is  held  up  in  turn.  After  a  group  of  ten  or  more  have 
been  shown  in  this  manner,  have  the  children  exchange  papers  and 
mark  answers  as  they  are  read  by  the  teacher. 

4.  Recognizing  the  breeds  of  swine 

Prepare  an  exercise  similar  to  No.  3,  but  relating  to  the  important 
breeds  of  swine.  Pictures  may  be  secured  and  mounted  in  the  same 
manner.  The  breeds  represented  should  be  Poland  China,  Duroc  Jer- 
sey, Chester  White,  Spotted  Poland  China,  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
Yorkshire,  Tamworth,  and  any  other  breeds  that  are  raised  in  the 
community.    The  exercise  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
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No.  3.  After  the  children  have  become  familiar  with  the  breeds  of 
swine,  an  exercise  in  which  pictures  of  cattle  and  swine  are  mixed 
and  shown  at  random  will  be  found  interesting. 

5.  Eecognizing  the  breeds  of  horses 

Arrange  an  exercise  similar  to  No.  3,  but  relating  to  the  important 
breeds  of  horses.  These  should  include  Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydes- 
dales, Shires,  and  other  breeds  raised  in  the  community.  After  study 
they  may  be  used  first  alone,  then  in  a  mixed  recognition  exercise 
including  cattle,   swine,  and  horses. 

6.  Eecognizing  the  breeds  of  sheep 

Prepare  a  recognition  exercise  of  breeds  of  sheep  to  include  Shrop- 
shires,  Hampshires,  Merinos,  and  other  breeds  raised  in  the  community. 
Used  in  the  same  way  as  No.  5,  the  mixed  exercises  now  including  four 
kinds  of  domestic  animals. 

7.  Eecognizing  the  breeds  of  poultry 

In  a  recognition  exercise  of  breeds  of  poultry,  prepared  as  suggested 
in  No.  3,  include  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Eocks,  White  Plymouth 
Eocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Ehode  Island  Eeds,  Orpingtons,  and  other 
breeds  raised  in  the  community.  Use  as  previously  suggested,  eventu- 
ally including  these  in  mixed  recognition  exercises. 

8.  Eecognizing  the  harmful  insects 

In  small  vials  preserved  in  denatured  alcohol  specimens,  brought  by 
the  children,  of  cutworms,  army  worms,  corn  ear  worms,  grub  worms, 
potato  beetle,  cucumber  beetle,  potato  leaf  hopper,  and  corn  rootworm, 
or  as  many  of  these  as  possible.  These  specimens,  unmarked,  should 
be  used  in  recognition  exercises  as  previously  suggested. 

Unit  One — Black  stem  rust  and  the  Common  Barberry  bush 

Black  stem  rust  is  a  plant  disease  which  attacks  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 
It  is  caused  by  a  tiny  plant  parasite  named  Puccinia  gratninis  which  grows 
inside  of  the  wheat  or  other  grain  plant.  Once  it  has  started  to  grow,  this 
rust  plant  takes  from  its  host  plant  food  which  it  has  manufactured  for 
its  own  growth  and  for  the  full  development  of  the  crop. 
This  rust  plant  needs  warm,  moist  weather  in  order  to  grow  rapidly.  After 
growing  inside  the  grain  plant  for  six  or  eight  days  during  favorable 
weather,  the  rust  plant  produces  its  spores.  These  spores  are  the  germs  of 
the  rust  plant.  They  form  pustules  just  under  the  surface  of  the  grain  plant. 
When  the  spores  are  ripe,  the  pustules  break  open  and  the  spores  float  away 
on  the  slightest  breeze.  Sometimes  they  are  carried  many  miles.  These  spores 
are  red  and  so  tiny  that  5,000  laid  end  to  end  measure  only  one  inch. 
If  these  spores  light  on  grain  plants  or  susceptible  grasses  they  germinate 
and  thus  give  origin  to  little  rust  plants  which  enter  ihe  host  plant  through 
its  breathing  pores.  Here  the  rust  plants  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  host 
and  produce  more  spores.  This  process  of  spore  production  and  spread  of 
rust  is  repeated  every  week  or  ten  days  during  the  summer.  If  the  rust 
pustules  appear  very  close  together,  the  grain  plant  is  killed  before  its 
kernels  are  fully  formed,  and  the  farmer's  harvest  yields  him  nothing  but 
shrunken,  worthless  grain. 

The  red  or  summer  spores  are  very  easily  killed  by  such  cold  winter  weather 
as  we  have  in  Montana.  In  this  state  not  a  single  red  spore  has  ever  been 
known  to  get  through  the  winter  alive  with  sufficient  life  to  attack  the  next 
year's  grain  crop.  In  order  to  live  from  one  year  to  the  next,  the  rust  plant 
produces  thick-walled,  black  spores  each  fall  when  the  grain  is  getting  ripe. 
These  black  spores  are  sometimes  produced  in  the  same  pustules  with  the 
red  spores  but  do  not  blow  away  as  do  red  spores.  They  remain  on  the  straw 
or  stubble  throughout  the  winter  and  germinate  during  the  first  warm  days 
of  the  following  spring. 
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Strange  to  say,  these  black  spores  cannot  infect  grain.  They  produce  four 
or  more  tiny,  colorless  spores  which  are  shot  off  into  the  air.  These  colorless 
spores  are  very  peculiar  because  they  cannot  grow  on  anything  except 
leaves  of  a  bush  called  the  Common  Barberry.  If  they  fall  on  the  ground, 
on  a  lilac  leaf,  on  a  grain  plant  or  on  any  other  object,  they  soon  die.  If 
they  fall  on  a  Common  Barberry  bush  of  either  the  green  or  the  purple 
variety,  they  germinate,  produce  little  rust  plants  which  grow  directly  into 
the  tissue  of  the  barberry  plant  and  infect  it.  In  a  few  days,  orange-colored 
spots  appear  on  the  underside  of  the  rust-infected  leaves.  Viewed  through 
a  microscope,  these  spots  appear  to  be  a  group  of  tiny  cups  all  filled  with 
orange-colored  bodies.  These  bodies  are  another  kind  of  spore  called  cluster- 
cup  spores,  which  the  rust  plant  produces  as  another  link  in  its  life  cycle. 
The  cluster-cup  spores  can  cause  the  red,  or  repeating  stage  of  stem  rust 
on  grains  and  grasses,  and  thus  complete  the  life  cycle  of  the  rust  plant. 
Bv  looking  at  the  following  chart,  can  you  tell  how  we  can  stop  black  stem 
rust  I 

Life  Cycle  Chart  of  Black  Stem  Rust 

Red  rust  stage  Infects    grain    and    grasses.    Repeats       All  red  spores 

every  ten   days  in   favorable  weather       killed  every  winter, 
during  the  summer.  Spores  spread  for 
miles  by  wind. 

Black  rust  stage       Appears    in    same    pustules    with    red       Black  spores  live 
spores  late  in  summer  when  grain  is       over  winter  on 
nearly  ripe.  Cannot  reinfect  grain.  straw  and  stubble. 

Colorless-spore  Produced   in  the  early  spring  by  the  Colorless  spores  die 

stage  germinating  black  spores.  Can  infect  in  a  few  hours  un- 

no  other  plant  but  the  Common  Bar-  less  they  fall  on 

berry.  Common  Barberry. 

Cluster-cup  Glrows  only  on  the  Common  Barberry       Cluster-cup  spores 

stage  bush.    Starts    the    new    infection    on       usually  are  pro- 

grain  and  grasses  every  spring.  duced  only  in  the 

spring  and  may 
live  two  to  three 
weeks. 

Wheat,  oats,  and  rye  is  each  attacked  by  a  different  variety  of  the  black 
stem  rust  parasite  although  each  variety  must  live  on  the  Common  Barberry 
during  a  part  of  its  life  cycle.  None  of  these  varieties  will  attack  either  of 
the  other  grains  so  it  is  possible  to  grow  oats  next  to  a  field  of  wheat  which 
is  heavily  rusted  and  yet  have  no  rust  in  the  oats.  Both  the  wheat  and  the 
rye  varieties  of  the  rust  will  attack  barley  and  yet  will  not  attack  the  other's 
host. 

The  small  grains  are  attacked  also  by  other  kinds  of  rust,  such  as  leaf  rust 
and  stripe  rust,  but  fortunately,  these  rusts  cause  very  little  damage  in  Mon- 
tana. It  is  easy  to  tell  these  rusts  from  black  stem  rust  because  the  pustules 
of  leaf  rust  are  orange  in  color,  oval  in  shape  and  much  smaller  than  the 
black  stem  rust  pustules,  which  are  brick  red  in  color  and  often  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  The  pustules  of  stripe  rust  are  yellow  in  color  and 
form  long  stripes  sometimes  an  inch  or  more  long.  Both  leaf  rust  and  stripe 
rust  are  usually  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  grain  plants,  while  black  stem 
rust,  which  may  be  found  on  the  leaves  or  stems,  does  its  greatest  damage 
by  attacking  the  stem  and  girdling  it,  thus  cutting  off  completely  the  water 
and  food  supply  of  the  plant. 

Every  Common  Barberry  bush  in  the  wheat-growing  states  of  this  country 
must  be  destroyed  before  our  grain  fields  will  be  freed  from  this  terrible 
diseaso  which  spreads  like  a  prairie  fire  before  the  wind.  Black  stem  rust 
has  destroyed  more  than  15,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  worth  over  $14,000,000, 
in  Montana  during  the  past  ten  years,  enough  grain  to  give  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  state  thirty  bushels. 


TWIG  FROM  A  COMMON  BARBERRY  BUSH  (Actual  Size) 
Learn  to  know  the  common  barberry  by  observing  closely  (1)  the  clustered  leaves,  either 
green  or  purple,  with  saw-tooth  edges,  (2)  the  thorns,  usually  three  in  number,  below  the  leaf 
clusters,  (3)  the  bunches  of  bright  red,  oval  berries,  (4)  the  grey,  outer  bark,  and  the  bright  yellow, 
inner  bark. 

The  common  barberry  is  a  tall,  erect  shrub,  usually  four  to  eight  feet  in  height.  Originally 
it  was  i ntroduced  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  rapidly  became  naturalized  and  spread  as  birds 
scattered  the  seeds.     Look  for  common  barberry  bushes  wherever  any  bushes  grow. 

Reprint  from  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Circular  308,  furnished  by  the  Conference  for 
the  Prevention  of  Grain  Rust. 
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In  1918,  Montana  passed  a  state  law  which  required  the  destruction  of  every 
Common  Barberry  bush.  The  state  and  federal  governments  are  cooperating 
in  locating  and  destroying  the  bushes.  Men  especially  trained  in  this  work 
are  employed  during  the  summer  months.  They  visit  every  ranch  and  every 
piece  of  farm  and  city  property  in  an  effort  to  find  and  destroy  every 
Common  Barberry  bush. 

Twelve  other  states  also  have  declared  war  on  the  Common  Barberry.  Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  are  destroying  these  breeding 
centers  of  black  stem  rust.  It  was  necessary  that  a  large  group  of  states 
cooperate  in  this  work  because  of  the  long  distances  over  which  rust  can  be 
spread  by  the  wind.  Common  Barberry  bushes  in  one  state  may  cause  rust 
in  another  state  several  hundred  miles  away,  for  the  rust  does  not  stop  at 
the  state  line. 

The  Common  Barberry  is  an  erect,  spiny  shrub,  usually  four  to  eight  feet 
tall.  The  leaves  of  the  common  barberry  are  green  or  purple  in  color  and 
have  sawtooth  edges.  The  spines  are  located  along  the  stem  just  under  the 
leaf  cluster  and  are  usually  in  groups  of  three  or  more.  The  Common  Bar- 
berry produces  small  yellow  flowers  and  red  berries  in  long  clusters,  like 
currants.  The  outer  bark  of  the  stem  is  gray  but  the  inner  bark  of  both 
the  roots  and  stems  is  a  bright  yellow.  This  furnishes  one  of  the  best  points 
of  identification. 

The  Japanese  Barberry  is  a  beautiful,  low,  spreading  bush,  immune  from 
rust,  and  should  not  be  destroyed. 

The  Common  Barberry  is  not  native  to  North  America,  but  was  brought 
here  by  colonists  who  planted  it  for  ornamental  purposes.  Large  numbers 
of  berries  grow  on  the  bushes.  Birds  and  animals  eat  the  berries  and  have 
been  known  to  scatter  the  seeds  for  miles.  To  find  and  eradicate  the 
seedlings  and  bushes  resulting  from  such  seed  is  very  difficult  because  they 
often  are  dropped  in  rough,  rocky  pastures  and  woodlands  among  tall  grass 
and  weeds.  Everyone  must  help  to  locate  these  bushes.  The  locations  in  which 
Barberry  bushes  are  commonly  found  are  in  ornamental  plantings  around 
farm  and  city  homes,  in  gardens  and  orchards,  in  pastures  and  woodlots, 
in  fence  rows,  hedges,  windbreaks,  and  along  the  banks  of  streams  and 
lakes. 

Report  the  location  of  all  Common  Barberries  you  may  find  to  the  State 
Leader  of  Barberry  Eradication,  in  care  of  your  State  Experiment  Station, 
Bozeman. 
Class  questions: 

1.  What  is  black  stem  rust? 

2.  What  grain  plants  does  it  attack? 

3.  How  does  it  damage  these  grains? 

4.  What  kind  of  weather  is  most  favorable  for  the  growth  of  rust? 

5.  Name  the  different  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  stem  rust  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance. 

6.  Can  the  spores  which  live  through  the  winter  infect  grain? 

7.  Name  the  only  plant  on  which  they  can  produce  rust  in  the  spring. 

8.  How  can  rust  losses  be  reduced? 

9.  Could  the  Barberry  bushes  in  the  neighboring  state  produce  rust  which 
might  spread  to  the  grain  in  your  state? 

10.  How  much  grain  has  rust  destroyed  in  Montana  in  the  past  ten  years? 

11.  Describe  in  detail  a  Common  Barberry  bush. 

12.  Name  the  places  where  every  one  should  look  for  Barbery  bushes. 

13.  What    is   being   done   in    Montana    to    get    rid    of    Common    Barberry 
bushes? 

14.  To  whom  would  you  write  when  reporting  the  location  of  any  Common 
Barberry  bush  you  find? 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  MUSIC 

General  Suggestions 

Introductory  Statement 

The  course  of  study  for  music  given  here  is  but  a  brief  outline  which  is 
taken  from  the  complete  and  detailed  course.  The  complete  course  in  music 
should  be  in  every  schoolroom. 

Music  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  the  educational  world  as  a  major  sub- 
ject, as  important  in  its  immediate  and  lasting  effects  upon  the  children 
as  are  any  of  the  other  major  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  It  helps  develop 
mental  powers,  requiring  concentration  and  quick  comprehension  of  diffi- 
culties to  be  met;  it  also  helps  to  develop  physical  control,  social  adjustment, 
individual  self-reliance,  etc.,  and  finally,  it  provides  a  permanent  means  of 
leisure  employment  and  of  happiness.  Progressive  educators  have  found  it 
both  worthwhile  and  necessary  to  adjust  the  school  curriculum  so  as  to  make 
possible  the  proper  and  adequate  teaching  and  use  of  music  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  school  work. 

This  music  course  has  been  outlined  for  the  average  teacher  who  receives 
little  or  no  help  or  supervision  in  the  teaching  of  her  music,  though  it  may 
be  used  in  any  school  system.  Montana  children  do  not  all  have  the  oppor- 
tunities they  should  have  for  musical  development.  Most  of  the  responsibility 
for  giving  them  such  opportunities  rests  with  the  school  and  especially  with 
the  teacher,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  this  course  she  will  find  the  material 
outlined  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  her  work  easier  and  at  the  same  time 
bring  the  musical  standards  of  our  schools  up  to  a  high  level  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Only  a  brief  outline  of  attainments  and  materials  can  be  given  here.  Full 
details  as  to  technical  terms,  organization,  and  teaching  methods  are  given 
in  the  ll Complete  Course  of  Study  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  and  Music' ' 
under  "Teaching  Suggestions  and  Procedures'',  pp.  188-262.  Additional 
information  on  these  subjects  is  also  outlined  for  each  grade  in  that  course 
of  study. 

Music  must  be  given  a  reasonable  and  fair  amount  of  time  in  the  school 
day  if  it  is  to  function  as  a  major  subject.  The  outlines  in  this  course 
expect  a  music  period  twenty  minutes  in  length  daily,  in  each  schoolroom. 
While  much  successful  correlation  of  music  with  other  subjects  and  activities 
is  possible  and  valuable,  this  should  not  be  made  part  of  the  regular  twenty- 
minute  music  lesson. 

More  work  is  suggested  in  many  of  these  outlines  than  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  specified  length  of  time  with  some  classes.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
any  teacher  to  consider  herself  bound  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule  to  follow  the 
outlines  exactly.  No  two  situations  are  the  same,  and  a  good  teacher  will 
make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  course  with 
her  students.  The  course  is  based  on  the  work  possible  with  the  average 
class.  The  teacher  must  observe  the  needs  of  her  pupils  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  adapt  the  work  to  provide  the  experience  best  suited  to 
them.  The  general  work  of  the  outline  should  be  followed  so  that  a  certain 
uniformity  of  attainment  may  be  expected  from  all  schools. 
The  discussions  of  each  subject  under  "Teaching  Suggestions  and  Pro- 
cedures", pp.  188-262,  apply  in  general  to  all  grades.  Additional  informa- 
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tion  on  the  presentation  of  these  subjects  is  outlined  for  each  grade.  The 
suggestions  in  all  cases  are  given  for  the  teacher ;  hence  they  must  be  adapted 
to  the  understanding  and  vocabulary  of  the  children  in  each  class. 
The  work  of  each  grade  above  the  first  grade  demands  music  texts  in  the 
hands  of  the  children.  In  addition  to  these,  each  teacher  should  have  access 
to  several  books  of  supplementary  songs  suitable  for  her  class — no  one  set  of 
books  contains  the  amount  of  really  fine  song  material  needed  by  a  class. 
A  well-tuned  piano  is  of  course  an  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
schoolhouse. 

The  work  of  each  grade  includes,  as  an  important  part,  the  use  of  phono- 
graph and  records.  Every  well-equipped  school  must  have  a  good  phonograph 
and  the  set  or  sets  of  records  necessary  for  use  in  the  school.  These  are 
absolutely  essential  to  a  music  course.  Singing  is,  of  course,  the  most  im- 
portant phase  of  the  work,  but  to  include  nothing  but  singing  in  a  school 
music  course  means  to  develop  children  in  a  very  one-sided  way  and  is  not 
consistent  with  up-to-date  educational  standards. 

Aims 

To  strengthen  the  individual  by  providing  him  with  a  wholesome  emotional 
outlet;  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  individual  through  the 
growth  of  his  personal  and  social  nature;  to  enhance  life  during  both  the 
period  work  and  leisure  by  providing  that  elevation  of  spirit  which  comes 
from  a  contact  with  the  beautiful. 

"We  are  teaching  music  not  in  order  to  train  musicians,  but  because  we  hope 
that  after  coming  in  contact  with  it,  people  will  be  happier  and  saner  in 
their  individual  lives,  will  be  better  neighbors  and  citizens,  and  will  be 
benefitted  in  certain  psycho-physical  ways  now  universally  recognized". 
(Gehrkins  in  li School  Music  Teaching''.) 

Immediate  Objectives 

A.  To  give  every  child  the  correct  use  ef  his  singing  voice  individually  or 
with  others,  and  pleasure  in  singing  as  a  means  of  expression,  and  thus 
make  singing  a  permanent  means  of  enjoyment  to  him. 

B.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  beauty  of  tone,  and  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  beautiful  and  unpleasant  tones'  in  speaking  and  in 
singing. 

C.  To  lay  a  foundation  of  understanding  of  the  technical  elements  of  music 
which  will  develop  in  the  children  the  ability  to  read  music  fluently. 

D.  To  have  the  children  develop  a  repertoire  of  songs  and  instrumental 
compositions  which  shall  be  of  both  immediate  and  permanent  interest 
and  value  to  them,  and  to  have  them  develop  familiarity  by  sight  and 
sound  with  the  various  instruments. 

E.  To  give  every  child  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  rhythmic,  melodic  and 
harmonic  arrangements  of  sounds,  the  charm  of  design  and  structure 
in  a  composition,  and  the  power  of  music  to  describe  or  express  varied 
feelings  and  ideas. 

F.  To  develop  an  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  best  in  music  through 
singing  and  listening;  and  to  provide  the  experience  necessary  for  listen- 
ing to  the  best  music. 

G.  To  develop  the  ability  to  respond  to  rhythm  with  free  bodily  movements, 
and  thus  cultivate  muscular  control  and  physical  poise  and  grace. 

H.  To  influence  the  musical  standards  of  the  community  and  home  through 
knowledge  of  music  gained  in  school. 
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I.  To  provide  a  worthwhile  means  of  using  and  enjoying  leisure  time,  and 
to  develop  a  desire  in  children  to  play  upon  some  instrument,  to  make 
continued  use  of  their  singing  voices. 

J.  To  furnish  a  socializing  influence  by  providing  that  unity  of  spirit  which 
may  come  to  groups  of  people  singing  or  playing  together. 

General  Teaching  Suggestions 

References  :   School   Music   Handbook — ]  90 
The   Philosophy   of  Music — 73 
Listening   Lessons   in    Music — 1 
Education   Through   Music — 5 
Teacher?'    Book    (Music   Education    Series) 
Tentative   Goals    in   Elementary   Music — 17 

If  all  the  children  entering  the  first  year  of  school  could  bring  the  same 
inheritance  of  musical  talent  and  the  same  amount  of  experience  through  its 
exercise,  the  organization  of  the  music  work  would  be  comparatively  simple, 
but,  unfortunately,  both  of  these  factors  vary  widely  in  individuals. 

A.  Periods  in  children's  development 

Follow  the  work  outlined  as  nearly  as  possible,  keeping  in  mind  that 
variation  must  be  made  for  certain  situations.  Whatever  their  musical 
background,  and  however  advanced  or  retarded  children  may  be  in  their 
work,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  are  divided  by  age  into  certain 
groups,  each  having  outstanding  physical  and  mental  characteristics  that 
determine  their  methods  of  learning. 

First,  there  is  the  Sensory  Period  in  which  children  in  Grades  I,  II,  and 
III,  are  included.  Children  in  these  grades  have  to  cultivate  the  powers 
of  mental  concentration  and  muscular  control.  Their  interest  in  music 
must  be  aroused  and  held — they  will  pay  no  attention  to  things  in  which 
they  are  not  interested.  Their  muscular  co-ordination  will  be  poor,  and 
rhythm  work  for  them  must  begin  with  the  simplest  responses  that  use 
only  the  big  muscles  and  develop  free,  unhampered  movement.  They  are 
at  an  age  when  a  great  deal  of  their  knowledge  is  being  accumulated 
simply  by  observation  and  listening.  All  songs  for  this  group  should  be 
suitable  to  their  ages  and  familiar  activities  and  interests.  They  will 
respond  readily  to  any  stories,  games,  and  dramatizations  which  may  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  work. 

The  children  in  Grades  IV,  V,  and  sometimes  VI,  are  in  the  Associative 
Period.  They  will  still  enjoy  music  that  is  simple  and  melodious,  and  espe- 
cially music  that  has  a  strong  rhythmic  appeal.  Their  physical  co-ordina- 
tion has  developed  until  they  have  excellent  muscular  control.  They  can 
usually  learn  to  make  difficult  and  complicated  rhythmic  responses  in 
games  or  dances,  more  easily  than  either  younger  or  older  children  can. 
They  are  associating  each  new  idea  with  their  already  acquired  knowledge, 
comparing  it  and  cataloging  it  according  to  their  own  judgment  of  its 
value.  Children  of  this  age  are  more  susceptible  to  formal  drill  than  those 
of  any  age  earlier  or  later,  and  will  enjoy  the  drills  in  sight-reading,  musi- 
cal symbols,  theme  patterns,  etc.  They  are  quick  physically  and  mentally, 
but  are  not  given  to  much  serious  thought.  However,  with  them  the  foun- 
dation for  the  more  thoughtful  enjoyment  of  music  can  be  laid. 
Upper  grade  pupils  beginning  sometimes  with  those  in  the  sixth  grade  are 
in  the  Adolescent  Period.  This  period  carries  over  through  the  high  school 
age  too.  The  pupils  have  greatly  developed  in  powers  of  understanding, 
especially  along  emotional  lines.  Most  of  their  characteristic  habits 
have  been  established,  and  this  is  the  last  stage  in  development  in  which 
habit-forming  is  easy.  At  this  age,  pupils  are  cultivating  tastes  and 
aesthetic  ideals,  and  can  be  made  to  sense  the  fine  and  the  beautiful 
in  music  and  to  develop  powers  of  discrimination.  They  are  susceptible 
to  work  in  interpretation  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  expression  in  a 
song,  and  in  discriminative  study  of  mood  and  story  in  music.  They  are 
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frequently  very  awkward  physically,  and  self-conscious,  and  rhythmic 
work  used,  should  be  such  as  will  develop  better  muscular  control  and  very 
definite  feeling  for  the  rhythm  in  music,  and  thus  work  toward  poise  and 
a  confident,  graceful  appearance. 

B.  Transposing  songs 

If  songs  that  seem  desirable  for  singing  are  too  high  or  too  low  for  use 
by  the  class,  they  may  be  transposed  to  a  more  suitable  key  by  use  of. 
the  pitch-pipe.  For  example,  if  a  song  is  in  key  of  E,  and  is  too  high, 
sound  '  *  D  ' '  on  the  pitch-pipe  for  ' '  do ' ',  and  thus  start  the  song  in  a 
lower  key.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  song  is  too  low,  sound  a  higher  note  on 
the  pitch-pipe  for  starting  it.  Care  should  be  taken  that  in  transposing 
a  song  down  because  of  high  notes,  its  low  notes  are  not  placed  too  low, 
and  vice  versa  in  case  of  transposing  up  for  low  notes. 
If  a  song  learned  from  the  phonograph  is  too  high,  sing  it  without  the 
phonograph,  giving  a  lower  pitched  "do"  on  the  pitch-pipe. 

C.  Miscellaneous  suggestions 

Have  a  definite  aim  for  each  class  in  music.  If  the  time  spent  in  aimless 
song  singing  and  listening  to  records  in  many  schools  were  used  according 
to  a  logical  plan,  our  school  children  would  know  much  more  about  music 
than  they  do. 

Always  apply  scientific  teaching  principles  to  the  teaching  of  music — 
questions,  directions,  drills,  lesson  plans,  etc. — just  as  they  are  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  any  other  subject.  Many  teachers  feel  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy  do  not  apply  to  the  class  in  music,  and  as  a  result, 
their  work  suffers. 

The  teacher  must  know  and  thoroughly  understand  the  work  she  is  to 
present.  Any  teacher  can  study  the  essentials  of  music  enough  to  be  able 
to  teach  them,  if  she  is  sufficiently  interested.  However,  it  is  best  never 
to  present  any  subject  that  is  not  perfectly  clear  and  simple.  It  will  be 
better  to  leave  the  class  with  a  clear  understanding  of  a  few  points, 
than  with  a  confused  mass  of  details. 

Work  in  music  must  be  enjoyable  to  the  class  and  teacher  alike.  The 
attitude  of  the  class  will  largely  be  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher. 

Fresh  air  is  essential  for  a  good  music  lesson. 

The  children  should  be  erect  but  not  tense.  Perfect  singing  position  is 
that  of  listening.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  children's  physical 
position  and  attitude  will  be  largely  a  reflection  of  the  teacher 's  position. 
The  teacher  must  be  at  ease,  poised  and  quiet.  If  she  is  nervous  and 
tense,  the  class  will  become  restless  and  unable  to  concentrate.  She 
should  never  be  afraid  to  portray  with  body,  face  and  voice  the  story 
of  a  song,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  must  not  overwhelm  the  children 
with  great  dramatic  effort. 

The  teacher  can  greatly  assist  the  singing  by  directing  it  with  small, 
smooth,  relaxed  movements  of  the  hands  on  the  accents  of  the  music. 
Every  presentation  is  based  on  musical  values,  and  comes  first  to  the 
ear,  not  the  eye;  therefore  the  problem  begins  as  an  ear  problem.  Tones, 
not  notes  which  represent  them,  are  being  taught.  The  thing  itself 
should  always  be  taught  before  its  representation. 

Teach  only  one  thing  at  a  time.  Approach  the  unknown  through  the 
known — each  new  problem  introduced  should  be  closely  connected  with 
something  familiar  in  the  child's  previous  experience.  Repetition  and 
contrast  are  the  keynotes  of  successful  teaching.  Never  give  formal  drill 
unless  there  is  a  special  aim  for  it  to  accomplish. 

If  the  class  is  inattentive,  find  the  reason  before  more  time  is  wasted. 
Interest  produces  attention.  Inattention  can  usually  be  traced  to  some 
fault  in  the  teaching  procedure. 
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Be  sure  all  words  are  correctly  pronounced.  The  vowel  sounds  must  be 
especially  perfect  in  singing.  Final  consonants  should  always  be  clearly 
enunciated,  and  should  not  be  carried  over  to  succeeding  words  beginning 
with  a  vowel.  Where  words  are  sustained  on  long  notes,  the  vowel  tone 
should  be  held,  and  the  consonant  added  at  the  very  end  of  the  tone. 
It  will  be  of  assistance  in  doing  efficient  work  in  building  up  the  music 
in  a  school  if  each  teacher  keeps  on  file  a  card  for  each  child,  briefly 
recording  his  previous  musical  experiences  and  problems  as  they  arise 
in  his  development.  This  card  can  be  sent  on  to  the  next  teacher  as  the 
child  is  promoted  and  will  be  an  invaluable  help  in  organizing  the  music 
class. 

Music  in  One-  and  Two-Room  Schools 

Teaching  music  in  a  rural  school  is  difficult  because  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
cluding pupils  of  all  grades  and  ages  in  the  same  class.  The  ungraded  course 
has  been  outlined  especially  to  help  in  this  situation. 

Songs  that  interest  upper  grade  pupils  are  frequently  too  difficult  for 
lower  grade  pupils;  furthermore,  older  children  do  not  care  to  sing  primary 
songs.  Cooperation  from  the  class  as  a  whole  is  necessary  if  the  music  is 
to  be  successful,  as  some  songs  suitable  to  pupils  of  each  group  must  be 
used.  If  the  upper  grade  pupils  will  cooperate  and  help  in  the  singing  of 
the  primary  songs,  they  can  get  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  this  way  and 
these  same  songs  will  later  furnish  them  help  in  beginning  sight-reading. 
The  lower  grade  pupils  will  learn  some  of  the  more  difficult  songs  from 
hearing  them  and  will  sing  with  the  others  most  of  the  time  without  special 
attention.  Older  pupils  can  be  kept  busy  and  will  learn  much  by  helping  the 
little  ones,  assisting  with  the  phonograph,  copying  music,  making  notebooks, 
etc.,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  spend  a  few  minutes'  time  with 
the  younger  pupils. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  can  be  organized  on  the  group  plan,  with  divisions 
on  the  basis  of  the  periods  described  above  under  "General  Teaching  Sug- 
gestions". Children  in  the  primary  grades  will  be  in  Group  I,  the  inter- 
mediate grades  in  Group  II,  and  the  upper  grades  in  Group  III.  Frequently, 
especially  in  rhythm  work,  different  activities  suitable  to  the  abilities  of 
each  group  can  be  assigned.  These  divisions  are  not  always  made,  but  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind  in  working  with  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Teachers  in  two-room  schools  will  find  it  wise  to  adjust  the  material  out- 
lined in  the  ungraded  course  to  the  grades  they  teach.  The  lower  grade  room 
should  use  only  the  simpler  songs  suitable  to  the  pupils,  and  will  usually 
not  cover  all  the  monthly  outlines  in  sight-reading,  mood  study,  etc.  The 
upper  grade  room  will  frequently  wish  to  omit  the  more  elementary  songs, 
unless  these  are  being  learned  for  later  use  in  sight-reading.  It  should  be 
able  to  cover  all  the  work  outlined.  Similar  further  adjustments  can  be 
made  for  the  use  of  this  course  in  three-room  schools. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  especially  careful  of  the  tone  quality  of  singing  in  a 
small  rural  school.  Where  there  are  few  in  the  room,  the  tendency  will  be 
to  use  a  very  loud,  forced  tone  in  order  to  produce  greater  volume.  This  is 
very  injurious  to  the  children's  voices  and  will  ruin  the  attractiveness  of 
the  singing.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  clear,  moderate,  natural  tone 
will  carry  better  than  a  loud,  harsh  tone,  and  will  develop  good  singing 
ability,  even  where  the"  class  is  very  small. 

A  rural  school  in  which  there  are  one  or  more  boys  whose  voices  have 
changed  presents  an  additional  problem.  The  aim  should  be  to  keep  such 
boys  singing  regularly  as  the  other  children  do,  keeping  in  mind  always 
that  their  singing  range  may  be  small.  The  singing  of  songs  that  will  appeal 
to  boys  of  this  age  is  frequently  a  help  in  this  work,  (Eecord  V21751  in- 
cludes a  number  of  songs  that  are  favorites  with  boys).  These  boys  should 
be  encouraged  to  develop  a  musical  tone,  never  singing  with  a  loud,  shouting 
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tone.  They  should  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  records  of  matured  men's 
voices  so  that  they  can  know  what  they  are  working  for  and  can  develop 
pride  in  their  deep  singing  tones. 

Music  in  Small  Graded  Schools 

Small  graded  schools  can  successfully  introduce  music,  using  either  the  graded 
or  the  ungraded  course.  If  desired,  the  ungraded  course  can  be  followed 
the  first  year,  thus  making  a  beginning  in  all  grades.  After  that,  the  graded 
course  can  be  followed,  making  the  necessary  adjustments  for  classes  that 
are  not  yet  up  to  standard.  This  procedure  will  allow  the  use  of  the  same 
materials  already  available,  and  will  also  allow  each  grade  to  follow  a 
course  especially  suited  to  it. 

In  using  the  ungraded  course  in  graded  schools,  songs  must  be  chosen  from 
among  those  listed  for  each  month's  work,  suitable  for  the  grade  or  grades 
being  taught.  Pupils  in  the  upper  grades  should  be  able  to  cover- the  nine 
months'  work  just  as  it  is  outlined.  Pupils  in  the  lower  grades  will  be  able 
to  cover  only  the  work  outlined  for  the  first  few  months,  using  the  outline 
for  each  month  for  several  months'  work.  Where  this  plan  is  followed, 
teachers  should  be  guided  in  deciding  on  the  amount  of  material  to  be 
covered  by  the  outlines  and  attainments  given  under  the  graded  course  for 
the  grade  they  are  teaching,  even  though  they  are  using  the  monthly  out- 
lines in  the  ungraded  course,  so  as  to  know  just  how  much  work  must  be 
covered  in  order  to  bring  the  class  up  to  standard.  It  is  possible  for  teachers 
in  the  first  and  second  grades  to  begin  immediately  on  the  graded  course 
as  outlined  for  the  first  grade  during  the  year  when  the  rest  of  the  school 
is  following  the  ungraded  course.  This  will  not  require  any  additional 
materials  except  one  or  more  of  the  books  of  rote  songs  suggested  for  the 
first  grade. 

In  using  the  graded  course,  problems  will  arise  where  there  is  more  than 
one  grade  in  a  room.  In  such  cases,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  work 
for  each  year  into  two  parts,  using  only  part  of  the  material  suggested  for 
the  two  grades  the  first  year.  The  second  year  the  remainder  of  the  material 
can  be  used  providing  review  and  further  practice  for  some  of  the  pupils 
and  new  work  for  others  at  the  same  time.  Thus  if  the  third  and  fourth 
grades  are  in  one  room,  the  first  year's  work  will  include  half  of  the  songs 
and  records  outlined  for  each  month's  work  for  third  and  fourth  grades, 
but  some  experience  in  all  the  new  problems  of  those  grades.  In  the  second 
year,  there  will  be  a  new  third  grade,  and  a  fourth  grade  that  has  already 
done  the  work  of  the  previous  year.  This  time  the  work  will  include  the 
other  half  of  the  work  for  third  and  fourth  grades,  giving  each  group  an 
opportunity  to  cover  all  work. 

In   some  cases,   separate   music   classes   for   the   two   grades   will  be   found 
feasible,  though  the  entire  room  should  unite  for  the  rote-singing. 
Whatever  plan  is  followed,  music  in  the  small  graded  school  should  include 
both  singing  and  appreciation,  and  should  progress  definitely  with  certain 
aims  to  be  fulfilled  by  lessons  that  have  a  logical  plan. 

Introducing  Music  Into  a  School 

Introducing  music  into  a  school  will  require,  to  begin  with,  the  use  of  rote 
songs  and  simple,  fundamental  theoretical  and  listening  work  in  all  grades. 
This  may  be  done  by  using  for  the  first  year  an  outline  such  as  the  un- 
graded course  provides  and  adjusting  the  amount  of  work  covered  to  the 
ability  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade.  Further  suggestions  suitable  for  any 
school  doing  such  work  are  given  above  under  "Music  in  Small  Graded 
Schools".  In  the  second  year  the  graded  course  should  be  introduced,  and 
followed  as  nearly  as  possible  from  then  on. 

If  desired,  music  may  be  introduced  by  using  the  graded  course  from  the 
beginning.  In  such  a  case  all  grades  should  start  with  rote  songs  just  as 
the  first  grade  does,  but  songs  suitable  to  their  various  ages  and  interests 
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should  be  used.  Good  rote  singing  should  be  obtained  in  each  grade  before 
that  grade  proceeds  further.  As  nearly  as  possible  the  attainments  for  the 
various  grades  should  be  completed  gradually  until  the  correct  standards 
for  the  class  have  been  reached.  With  older  pupils  most  of  the  work  of  the 
first  few  grades  will  soon  be  covered.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  some 
of  the  activities  and  rhythm  work  suggested  for  lower  grades  would  not  be 
at  all  suitable  to  the  upper  grades.  Constant  adjustments  must  be  made 
to  make  the  work  suitable  for  the  grade  in  which  it  is  being  taught.  How- 
ever, upper  grade  pupils  can  well  use  the  same  simple  songs  for  sight-reading 
that  the  lower  grade  pupils  use — where  there  is  purpose  in  the  work  they  will 
not  object  to  the  elementary  material  used.  Under  such  circumstances  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  cover  all  of  the  work  outlined  for  each  grade. 
When  it  can  be  seen  that  the  specific  problem  in  rhythm,  sight-reading,  etc., 
has  been  learned,  the  class  may  progress  to  the  next  problem.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  all  these  problems  are  made  familiar  as  the  work  proceeds  so 
that  a  logical,  careful  foundation  can  be  laid  for  future  work. 
However  the  work  in  the  upper  grades  is  conducted,  the  first  and  second 
grades  should  start  out  with  the  work  as  outlined  for  the  first  grade,  and 
thus  be  able  to  proceed  from  year  to  year  up  to  standard. 
During  the  second  year,  the  upper  grades  should  be  able  to  do  their  nornral 
grade  of  work,  but,  of  course,  even  then  their  attainments  must  not  be 
expected  to  rank  quite  as  high  as  those  of  classes  that  have  had  the  funda- 
mental training  in  music  with  each  year's  school  work. 

The  Ungraded  Course 

' '  The  education  of  heroes  shall  be  gymnastics  for  the  body  and  music  for 
the  soul.  Begin  the  education  with  music. ' ' — Plato. 

This  course  is  planned  especially  for  one-  and  two-room  schools,  but  may 
be  successfully  used  by  larger  schools. 

Suggestions  for  its  use  in  different  kinds  of  schools  are  given  above  under 
the  headings:  "Music  in  One-  and  Two-Boom  Schools",  " Music  in  Small 
Graded  Schools",  and  "Introducing  Music  Into  a  School".  Suggestions  for 
the  work  of  succeeding  years  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months '  work 
outlined  here. 

When  this  course  is  used  in  graded  schools,  it  is  suggested  below  that  "In- 
troductory Music"  and  "Elementary  Music"  be  used  as  texts  for  the 
pupils,  in  place  of  "Adventures  in  Music".  "Adventures  in  Music"  is  a 
one-book  course  especially  suitable  for  one-  and  two-room  schools.  Graded 
schools  will  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  have  the  two  smaller  texts  for  their 
pupils,  as  such  an  arrangement  will  allow  them  to  begin  following  the 
graded  course  after  the  first  year,  without  making  any  change  in  materials. 

Materials  Necessary 

(The  publishers  of  each  book  are  given  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
this  music  course.) 

Books  for  the  teacher 
Ungraded  schools 

Adventures  in  Music 

Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom 

School  Music  Handbook 
Graded  schools 

Songs  of  Childhood 

Introductory  Music 

Elementary  Music 

Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom 

School  Music  Handbook 
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Books  for  pupils 
Ungraded  schools 

Adventures  in  Music 
Graded  schools 

Introductory  Music 

Elementary  Music 
Kecords 

Ginn  Music  Appreciation  Kecords,  Case  I 

Victor    Rural    Unit    I    and    pamphlet    ' '  Music    Appreciation    in    Rural 
Schools' ' 
Equipment 

Phonograph 
Chromatic  pitch-pipe 
Piano  or  organ  (if  possible) 
Supplementary  material 

Songs.  At  least  one  of  these  books  or  records  should  be  available 

One  Book  Course  in  Elementary  Music  (Fullerton) 

Golden  Book  of  Songs 

Twice  55  Plus  Community  Songs 

Favorite  Songs  of  the  People 

Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  I 

Churchill-Grindell  Song  Book,  No.  II 

Victor  records  21751  and  4083 
Folk  dances.  One  of  these  books  should  be  available 

Rhythmic  Plays  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools 

The  Folk  Dance  Book 

Games  and  Plays 
Music  appreciation 

Music  Appreciation  Readers  I-VI 

Music  Stories  for  Girls  and  Boys 

People  and  Music 

Music  and  Romance 

Attainments  Expected  for  the  First  Year  Ungraded  Course 

These  attainments  are  based  upon  the  work  which  should  be  accomplished 
by  upper  grade  pupils.  The  accomplishments  of  the  lower  grades  can  be 
based  on  the  attainments  given  for  each  grade  under  the  graded  course. 

1.  Rote  singing.  Ability  on  the  part  of  the  class  to  sing  50-60  rote  songs 
including  at  least  15  of  the  songs  from  il  Cumulative  Song  Reper- 
toire", using  good  tone,  rhythm  and  interpretation.  Ability  on  the 
part  of  75%  of  the  pupils  to  sing  at  least  10  of  these  songs  in- 
dividually. 

2.  Monotones.  Not  more  than  10%  of  the  pupils  still  remaining  in  the 
group  classified  as  ' 'Monotones". 

3.  Sight  reading.  Ability  to  find  "do"  in  any  key,  and  to  sight  read  by 
syllables  and  words  songs  in  major  keys  in  which  the  notes  and  time 
signatures  listed  below  under  "5"  and  the  intervals  listed  under  "4" 
are  used.  Recognition  by  sight  and  name,  and  understanding  of  the 
uses  of  common  symbols  in  music  such  as:  the  notes  and  rests  listed 
under  "5",  a  tie,  a  slur,  sharps,  flats,  the  treble  clef,  the  lines  and 
spaces  of  the  staff,  etc. 
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4.  Ear  training.  Ability  to  sing  and  sustain  the  first  note  of  a  song 
when  "do"  is  sounded  on  the  pitch-pipe.  Ability  to  sing  at  least  20 
of  the  rote  songs  learned  with  a  neutral  syllable  and  to  recognize 
repeated  phrases  in  them.  Recognition  of  the  up  and  down  direction  of 
a  melody  and  understanding  of  the  terms  "high"  and  "low"  as 
applied  to  pitch.  Ability  to  sing  individually  or  in  groups,  the  tonic 
chord  intervals  (do-mi-so-do)  and  other  familiar  intervals — do-fa,  re- 
so,  mi-la,  r^-fa-la-do,  and  all  the  diatonic  intervals,  when  the  first 
tone  is  sounded  by  a  voice,  piano  or  pitch-pipe.  Ability  to  co-ordinate 
the  use  of  the  voice,  ear  and  eye  in  this  work  and  apply  all  this  work 
to  sight-reading  music. 

5.  Notes  and  time.  Ability  to  discriminate  between  long  and  short  notes  in 
music  sung  or  heard,  and  understanding  of  the  terms  "fast"  and 
"slow"  as  applied  to  the  speed  of  music.  Ability  to  discover  and 
count  out  the  beats  in  two,  three  and  four  part  measures  of  music 
heard.  Ability  to  understand  and  sight-read  (when  used  in  2/4,  3/4 
and  4/4  measures),  the  quarter,  half,  dotted  half,  and  whole  notes 
and  rests,  and  the  eighth  note  and  rest  in  a  divided  beat. 

6.  Rhythm.  Ability  to  make  physical  response  to  music  having  a  decided 
rhythm,  this  response  being  either  directed  or  original,  and  frequently 
taking  the  form  of  folk  dances  and  games.  Ability  to  discriminate 
between  the  following  rhythmic  forms:  march,  waltz,  polka,  gavotte 
and  minuet.  Recognition  of  the  power  of  certain  rhythms  to  describe 
familiar  movements  of  people,  animals  and  things,  and  of  folk  dances 
to  describe  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  they  originate. 

7.  Instrument  study.  Ability  to  recognize  by  sight  and  sound  the  follow- 
ing instruments — piano,  violin,  trumpet,  flute,  piccolo,  clarinet.  Under- 
standing of  the  ' '  families ' '  of  instruments  in  the  orchestra,  and  of 
the'  uses  of  all  of  these  when  combined  in  the  orchestra.  Ability  to 
discriminate  between  ' '  band ' '  and  ' '  orchestra '  \ 

8.  Mood.  Understanding  of  music  as  a  means  of  expressing  certain 
moods  or  feelings,  or  of  telling  a  story. 

9.  Theme  repetition.  Ability  to  recognize  a  theme  each  time  it  is  repeated, 
count  the  number  of  times  it  is  heard,  and  make  theme  patterns  of 
selections  having  several  clearly  defined  themes. 

10.  Memory  worlc.  Ability  to  recognize  at  least  18  standard  selections  by 
name,  composer  and  nationality,  when  heard. 

11.  Music  notebook.   Completion   of   an   attractive  and  worthwhile   music 
notebook. 

Teaching  Suggestions 

Suggestions  for  teaching  the  ungraded  course  are  given  above  under  "Music 
in  One-  and  Two-Room  Schools".  The  work  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  allow 
suitable  activities  for  each  of  the  groups  in  the  periods  described  above 
under  ' '  General  Teaching  Suggestions '  \  Detailed  monthly  outlines  of  ma- 
terials and  teaching  procedures  are  given  in  the  ' '  Course  of  Study  in  Fine 
and  Industrial  Arts  and  Music".  Following  is  a  brief  list  of  the  specific 
aims  for  each  month's  work. 

Specific  Aims  for  Each  Month 

First  Month 

A.  Singing 

1.  Teach  at  least  eight  rote  songs 

2.  Develop  pleasing  tone  quality  and  intelligent  phrasing  in  individual 
and  group  singing 

3.  Classify  and  seat  pupils  according  to  singing  ability 
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4.  Begin  definite  help  to  monotones  and  poor  singers 

5.  Develop  ability  to  sing  and  sustain  ' '  do ' '  when  it  is  sounded  on  the 
pitch-pipe 

B.  Understanding.  By  '  'understanding' '  is  meant  the  development  of  the 
appreciation  of  music  through  (1)  knowledge  of  its  mechanics  and 
design,  and  of  the  instruments  that  produce  it,  and  (2)  the  growth  of 
ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  and  make  some  kind  of  response  to  all 
music. 

1.  Cultivate  the  power  of  quiet  listening 

2.  Arouse  in  the  pupils  a  feeling  of  joy  in  singing  and  in  hearing  music 

3.  Make  clear  the  distinction  between  voice  and  accompaniment 

4.  Develop  recognition  of  violin  by  sight  and  sound 

5.  Develop   the   power   to   make   simple,    rhythmic   response   to    familiar, 
well-defined  rhythms 

6.  Develop  recognition  of  repeated  phrases  in  familiar  songs 

7.  Begin  a  memory  repertoire  of  standard  compositions 

8.  Begin  music  notebooks 

9.  Correlate  school  music  with  the  children's  outside  life 
10.  Teach  at  least  one  folk  dance  or  rhythmic  game 

Second  Month 

A.  Singing 

1.  Teach  at  least  ten  more  rote  songs 

2.  Improve  the  tone  quality  of  the  singing 

3.  Definitely  improve  poorer  singers 

4.  Teach  several  familiar  songs  with  a  neutral  syllable 

5.  Increase  familiarity  with  notation  of  familiar  songs 

B.  Understanding 

1.  Increase  listening  ability  and  musical  taste 

2.  Continue  the  work  of  recognizing  repeated  phrases 

3.  Continue  instrument  study,  including  the  trumpet 

4.  Continue  simple  rhythmic  response 

5.  Discriminate  between  long  and  short  notes 

6.  Kecognize  waltz  and  march  rhythms 

7.  Discover  and  count  out  the  number  of  beats  in  simple  three  and  four 
pulse  measures 

8.  Continue  notebook  work 

9.  Teach  at  least  two  folk  dances  or  rhythmic  games 
10.  Add  two  selections  to  the  memory  list 

Third  Month 

A.  Singing 

1.  Teach  at  least  eight  more  rote  songs 

2.  Teach  so-fa  syllables  to  at  least  three  familiar  songs 

3.  Continue  singing  with  a  neutral  syllable 

B.  Understanding 

1.  Develop  the  power  to  feel  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  phrases 

2.  Continue  instrument  study  to   distinguish  familiar  instruments  when 
several  of  them  are  heard  in  the  same  selection 

3.  Contrast  two  and  four  beat  measures 

4.  Beview  waltz  and  march,  and  study  polka 
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5.  Develop  further  feeling  for  long  and  short  notes 

6.  Acquire  familiarity  with  symbols  and  value  of  notes  in  the  4/4  measure 

7.  Teach  at  least  two  folk  dances  or  games 

8.  Discuss  and  hear  folk  dances  of  different  countries 

9.  Develop  understanding  of  the  fact  that  music  can  tell  a  story 

10.  Begin  the  study  of  mood  or  expression  of  feeling  in  music 

11.  Add  two  selections  to  the  memory  list 

Fourth  Month 

A.  Singing 

1.  Teach  at  least  eight  more  rote  songs,  including  many  Christmas  songs 

2.  Teach  so-fa  syllables  by  rote  to  several  more  songs 

3.  Apply  so-fa  syllables  to  the  notation  of  about  six  familiar  songs  in 
beginning  sight-reading 

4.  Have  the  children  begin  tapping  each  beat  in  every  song  that  is  sight- 
read 

B.  Understanding 

1.  Develop  understanding  of  2/4,  3/4  and  4/4  measures  using  only  the 
familiar  notes 

2.  Start  the  study  of  repeated  themes  in  instrumental  music 

3.  Develop  recognition  and  understanding  of  the  "tie"  and  the  "slur" 

4.  Continue  the  study  of  mood  expression  in  music,  choosing  selections 
suitable  for  the  Christmas  season 

5.  Teach  at  least  two  folk  dances  and  games 

6.  Develop  understanding  of  the  existence  of  rhythm  in  certain  move- 
ments in  nature 

7.  Add  two  more  selections  to  the  memory  list 

Fifth  Month 

A.  Singing 

1.  Teach  at  least  four  new  rote  songs 

2.  Develop    ability   to   sight-read  new   songs   in   the   familiar   key,   with 
familiar  note  values 

3.  Continue  singing  songs  with  neutral  syllables  and  listening  for  repeat- 
ed phrases 

4.  Start  syllable  drill  and  ear-training  on  tonic  chord  intervals   (do-mi- 
so-do)  of  new  keys 

B.  Understanding 

1.  Develop  understanding  of  the  whole  note 

2.  Develop  power  of  discrimination  between  piano  and  orchestral  accom- 
paniments 

3.  Continue  instrument  study  and  include  the  flute 

4.  Do  further  work  in  studying  and  responding  to  descriptive  rhythms 

5.  Give  practice  in  recognizing  repeated  themes 

6.  Eeview  familiar  dance  forms  and  include  the  gavotte 

7.  Teach  at  least  two  folk  dances  or  games 

8.  Add  two  more  selections  to  the  memory  list 

Sixth  Month 
A.  General 

1.  To  check  the  accomplishments  of  the  year  so  far  with  list  of  attain- 
ments for  the  first  year,  ungraded  course 
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B.  Singing 

1.  Teach  at  least  eight  new  rote  songs 

2.  Begin  sight-reading  songs  in  one  new  key 

3.  Develop  understanding  of  the  means  of  finding  "do"  in  any  key 

C.  Understanding 

1.  Develop  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  half  rest 

2.  Develop  ability  to  read  music  having  a  note  before  the  first  measure 

3.  Make  a  further  study  of  nationality  in  music  through  folk  dances 

4.  Continue  instrument  study  including  the  piccolo 

5.  Continue  the  study  of  rhythms  describing  the  movements  of  different 
persons  and  things 

6.  Continue  the  recognition  of  repeated  themes 

7.  Develop  understanding  of  the  difference  between  a  band  and  orchestra 

8.  Teach  at  least  two  folk  dances  or  games 

9.  Add  two  more  selections  to  the  memory  list 

Seventh  Month 

A.  Singing 

1.  Teach  at  least  eight  more  rote  songs 

2.  Continue  sight-singing  songs  using  two  more  new  keys 

3.  Develop    speed    and    accuracy    in    noticing    details   necessary    to    good 
sight-reading 

4.  Continue  syllable   drill  including  new  intervals  of  the  chord  "re-fa- 
la-do"  in  all  keys 

B.  Understanding 

1.  Continue  instrument  study,  including  the  clarinet 

2.  Beview  familiar  dance  types  and  include  the  minuet 

3.  Teach   distinction   between  * '  fast ' '   and  ' '  slow ' '  as   to  meaning  and 
as  to  use  in  music 

4.  Continue  the  recognition  of  repeated  themes 

5.  Continue  the  study  of  music  describing  certain  movements  and  feelings 

6.  Teach  at  least  two  more  folk  dances  or  games 

7.  Add  two  selections  to  the  memory  list 

Eighth  Month 

A.  Singing 

1.  Teach  at  least  eight  more  rote  songs 

2.  Develop  sight-reading,  using  two  new  keys 

3.  Give  syllable  drill  on  the  intervals  "do-ti-do"  and  <<mi-fa-mi,, 

B.  Understanding 

1.  Beview  familiar  instruments  and  include  the  drum 

2.  Develop  understanding  of  the  instrument  families  in  the  orchestra 

3.  Develop  ability  to  make  theme  patterns 

4.  Begin  creative  interpretation  of  march  rhythm 

5.  Correlate  study  of  dance  types  with  picture  study 

6.  Develop  recognition  of  the  up  and  down  direction  of  melody  and  of 
the  distinction  between  ' '  high ' '  and  ' '  low ' ' 

7.  Begin  simple  creative  work  in  melody 

8.  Teach  at  least  two  folk  dances  or  games 

9.  Add  two  selections  to  the  memory  list 
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Ninth  Month 

A.  General 

1.  Check  the  accomplishments  of  the  year  with  the  list  of  attainments 
for  the  first  year,  ungraded  course 

B.  Singing 

1.  Teach  at  least  six  new  rote  songs,  including  several  rounds 

2.  Develop  sight-reading  ability  using  one  new  key 

3.  Give  syllable  drill  and  ear-training  work,  using  diatonic  intervals 

C.  Understanding 

1.  Develop  understanding  of  the  use  of  the  eighth  note  in  the  divided 
beat 

2.  Encourage  attempts  to  compose  original  endings  or  whole  melodies 

3.  Develop  understanding  of  the  uses  of  each  family  in  the  orchestra 

4.  Continue  the  making  of  theme  patterns 

5.  Make  further  study  of  nationality  in  music 

6.  Encourage  further  original  interpretation  of  rhythms 

7.  Teach  at  least  two  more  folk  dances  or  games 

8.  Have  the  notebooks  completed 

9.  Add  two  selections  to  the  memory  list  and  review  all 

Second  Year's  Work — Ungraded  Course 

More  material  is  included  in  the  outlines  given  above  for  the  first  year  of 
work  in  the  ungraded  course  than  can  usually  be  covered  in  one  year,  in 
order  to  allow  some  freedom  and  choice  to  the  teacher.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  second  year  be  spent  in  briefly  re- 
viewing the  work  of  the  first  \ear,  covering  any  material  that  was  omitted 
the  previous  year  and  learning  some  of  the  songs  that  were  omitted.  (Graded 
schools  which  have  completed  the  first  year's  work  in  the  ungraded  course 
will  usually  find  it  possible  to  begin  the  second  year  using  the  graded 
course.  This  will  provide  each  grade  with  work  that  is  outlined  especially 
for  it,  so  it  may  progress  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  age  and  development  of 
its  pupils.)  More  detailed  teaching  suggestions  are  given  in  the  " Course 
of  Study  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  and  Music",  p.  313. 

A.  Materials 

When  the  review  suggested  above  has  been  completed,  the  following  addi- 
tional material  should  be  added  to  the  books  and  records  already  available, 
in  order  to  make  further  progress  possible. 

1.  Case  II — Ginn  Music  Appreciation  Records 

2.  Victor  Rural  Unit  II  and  the  pamphlet  "Music  Appreciation  in  Rural 
Schools    (Rural  Unit  II )" 

3.  Additional  material  from  that  suggested  for  supplementary  work 
for  first  year  of  the  ungraded  course.  (Graded  schools  should  add 
also  a  set  of  "Intermediate  Music"  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  if 
they  wish  to  continue  with  the  course.) 

Additional  Years  of  Work — Ungraded  Course 

The  material  and  outlines  suggested  above  for  the  second  year's  work  will 
usually  be  sufficient  for  a  third  year  as  well.  Additional  years  of  work 
can  be  continued,  using  in  succession  Ginn  Case  III  and  Victor  Rural  Unit 
III,  Ginn  Case  IV,  Ginn  Case  V,  Ginn  Case  VI.  Additional  suitable  records 
may  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  records  in  the  record  index  at  any  time. 
Additional  valuable  material  on  music  appreciation  may  be  obtained  in 
' '  Music  Appreciation  for  Children  ",  ' '  Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child ' ', 
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and  the  other  appreciation  books  suggested  in  the  bibliography.  Each  school 
should  continually  build  up  its  collection  of  available  material  for  rote- 
singing,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  most  fundamental  part  of  the  whole  course 
is  the  singing  lesson — all  the  other  phases  depend  on  it  for  their  success. 
Every  year's  work  should  begin  with  a  fairly  complete  review,  in  a  one-room 
school,  in  order  that  the  younger  children  who  are  just  beginning  the  work, 
or  who  were  too  small  to  do  much  the  year  before  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  some  fundamental  training  before  the  more  advanced  work  is  taken 
up.  Unless  the  lower  grades  receive  fundamental  training,  the  upper  grade 
work  will  never  make  much  progress. 

Graded  Course 

' '  Music  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  instruments  for  training,  for  arousing, 
for  governing  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man." — Gladstone. 
This  course  is  outlined  especially  for  the  use  of  schools  with  one  or  two 
(possibly  throe)  grades  in  a  room,  though  much  of  the  material  may  be 
adapted  for  use  in  any  school.  Suggestions  on  introducing  this  course  into 
schools,  combining  grades  in  the  work,  etc.,  are  given  above  under  " Music 
in  Small  Graded  Schools"  and  "Introducing  Music  Into  a  School". 
This  course  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  books  and  records  suitable  for 
each  grade  from  the  following  series:  either  "The  Music  Hour"  or  "The 
Music  Education  Series"  for  singing,  and  either  "Music  Appreciation  for 
Children"  or  "Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child"  or  "Music  Apprecia- 
tion in  the  Schoolroom"  (with  the  necessary  record  sets  for  the  course 
chosen),  for  appreciation. 

The  use  of  additional  supplementary  material  for  rote-singing,  for  apprecia- 
tion, sight-reading,  folk  dancing,  rhythm  band,  etc.,  is  expected.  No  one 
course  contains  enough  material  of  the  highest  standard  to  give  an  average 
class  all  of  the  work  it  should  do  in  a  year.  Suggestions  for  supplementary 
material  suitable  for  use  in  each  grade  are  given  under  the  outlines  for 
that  grade.  Except  in  case  of  material  for  sight-reading,  which  must  be 
available  for  each  pupil,  a  teacher's  copy  of  each  of  these  supplementary 
books  is  all  that  is  necessary.  An  index  of  supplementary  records  for  use 
in  certain  phases  of  the  work  is  given  in  the  record  index.  A  complete 
list  of  all  of  the  books  suggested  in  the  course,  together  with  their  publish- 
ers, is  given  in  the  bibliography. 


First  Grade 

(Detailed  monthly  outlines  of  work  and  teaching  procedures  for  the  first 
grade  are  given  in  the  complete  "Course  of  Study  in  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts  and   Music".) 

Aims 

A.  To  arouse  and  increase  the  child's  musical  powers 

1.  Singing:  giving  every  child  the  correct  use  of  his  singing  voice  as 
a  pleasurable  means  of  self-expression.  This  includes  the  cultivation  in 
all  children  of  the  physical  habits  of  good  position,  correct  breathing, 
clear  enunciation,  and  the  curing  of  the  majority  of  the  so-called  mono- 
tones. Most  of  the  children  should  learn  to  match  tones  correctly, 
and  to  sing  a  melody  rhythmically,  in  tune,  and  musically,  individually 
and  in  groups.  This  ability  is  developed  through  work  on  many  simple 
rote  songs,  including  folk  and  art  songs  of  permanent  value.  The  aural 
association  of  so-fa  syllables  with  familiar  songs  is  begun  as  a  means 
toward  later  development  of  interest  and  facility  in  singing  and  to 
establish  a  feeling  for  tonality. 
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2.  Listening:  cultivating  the  power  of  careful,  sensitive  aural  attention. 
This  includes  the  development  of  the  ability  to  listen  appreciatively 
to  worthwhile  musical  performance  of  others.  The  children  should  also 
learn  to  indicate  when  a  tune  moves  up  or  down,  and  to  apply  and 
understand  the  terms  high  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  fast  and  slow;  to 
discover  in  a  song  phrases  that  are  alike,  and  to  follow  a  simple 
motive  or  theme  in  a  composition;  to  recognize  the  names  of  composi- 
tions that  have  been  heard  repeatedly  during  the  year,  and  to  recog- 
nize from  hearing  the  tunes  sung  on  a  neutral  syllable,  most  of  the 
songs  learned;  to  distinguish  by  sight  and  sound  the  orchestral  in- 
struments (trumpet  and  violin)  studied  during  the  year;  to  discrimi- 
nate and  identify  the  mood  of  a  composition — happy,  sad,  quiet,  etc., 
and  to  recognize  contrasting  rhythmic  types  of  compositions,  such  as: 
march,  lullaby,  dance. 

3.  Eesponding:  developing  the  desire  and  power  to  give  spontaneous 
bodily  response  to  the  beauty  of  the  music  heard,  the  mood  suggested 
by  the  music,  the  rhythm  and  tempo  and  general  character  of  the 
music.  This  includes  expression  in  singing,  folk  games,  and  dances, 
clapping,  stepping,  skipping,  tapping,  marching,  free  creative  inter- 
pretation, in  rhythm  bands  and  other  rhythmic  interpretations. 

B.  To  bring  about  through  these  powers  a  greater  understanding  of  music 

1.  Enjoyment  and  love  of  music:  giving  every  child  the  opportunity 
to  develop  into  a  being  who  loves  music  and  feels  joy  in  expressing 
himself  through  it.  Every  child  should  have  many  opportunities  of  ex- 
pressing himself  through  song,  in  such  a  way  that  he  sings  because 
of  the  joy  he  derives  from  it.  He  should  also  be  provided  through 
the  accompaniments  to  some  of  the  songs  and  the  hearing  of  much 
good  music,  with  an  experience  richer  than  that  afforded  by  the 
singing  of  his  own  group.  He  should  come  to  enjoy  music  as  some- 
thing heard  as  well  as  something  expressed,  and  to  regard  it  as  a 
real,  vital  possibility  among  his  sources  of  enjoyment  and  satisfac- 
tion. The  music  period  should  be  one  anticipated  with  pleasure  by  the 
class  as  a  whole. 

2.  Appreciation  and  discrimination  of  the  best :  developing  genuine 
feeling  and  enthusiasm  for  good  music,  and  some  power  in  choosing 
what  is  good.  This  is  developed  by  constant  association  with  songs  and 
instrumental  compositions  of  the  highest  class.  Music  is  a  language 
and  a  child  will  learn  to  thoroughly  enjoy,  understand  and  prefer 
the  best  in  it  only  through  continual  familiarity  and  use.  The  young 
child  acquires  this  foundation  for  musical  taste  more  easily  than  the 
older  child  because  he  has  had  fewer  confusing  musical  experiences. 

C.  To  provide  new  experience  through  music 

1.  Socializing  contracts  in  musical  groups :  developing  a  spirit  of  cooper- 
ative service  and  providing  that  unity  of  feeling  which  may  come 
to  groups  of  people  sharing  musical  experiences.  More  successfully 
than  in  the  case  of  most  other  classes,  the  music,  and  especially  the 
singing  class,  may  be  developed  into  a  center  of  relaxed,  cooperative 
activity,  pupils  working  with  and  for  each  other  to  the  gradual  elim- 
ination of  the  self-consciousness  and  timidity  that  sometimes  charac- 
terize the  child  during  his  first  year  in  school. 

2.  Correlation  between  the  world  of  music  and  everyday  life:  causing 
children  to  become  interested  in  music  through  experiencing  music 
that  connects  with  familiar  objects  and  experiences  or  appeals  to 
their  play  instinct,  thus  making  it  function  in  their  lives  until  they 
begin  to  realize  it  plays  a  part  in  the  life  about  them.  Many  of  the 
songs  they  sing  should  bear  directly  on  their  own  experiences  and 
interests.  'Definite  connection  should  be  made  continually  between  the 
music  work  at  school  and  the  activities  of  the  home,    (including  the 
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use  of  radio  and  phonograph)  with  other  subjects  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum, and  with  life  in  general  so  that  it  will  really  function  in 
the  lives  of  the  children.  It  should  make  possible  pleasurable  partici- 
pation in  musical  experience  at  school,  at  home,  and  in  the  community. 
3.  Development  of  creative  powers :  by  encouraging  simple  creative  effort, 
both  in  rhythm  and  in  melody,  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  desire  for 
self-expression. 

Materials  Necessary 

(The  publishers  are  given  in  the  bibliography.) 
A.  Rote  songs — one  of  the  following  books: 

The   Music    Hour — Kindergarten   and    First    Grade    (and   chart 
Study  Plan") 


Music 


Songs  of  Childhood  (and  Teacher's  Book) — Music  Education  Series 

B.  Appreciation — one  of  the  following  book  and  record  sets: 

Music  Appreciation  for  Children  and 
Victor  record  unit  E-10 
(Provides  records  for  grades  1  and  2) 

or 

Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child — Primary  Manual 
Victor  record  unit  E-4  for  Primary  Manual 
(Provides  records  for  grades  1,  2,  3) 

or 

Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom  and 

Ginn  Music  Appreciation  Records  Case  I 

(For   grades   1,  2,  and  3.  Especially  suitable   for  use  with   "Songs  of 

Childhood".) 

C.  Folk  dances — one  of  the  following  books: 
Rhythmic  Plays  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools 
Dramatic  Games  and  Dances  for  Little  Children 
Progressive  Music  Series  Teachers'  Manual  I 
Classroom  Teacher  Vol.  V 

Twice  55  Games  with  Music 

D.  Rhythm  band 

1.  Books — one  of  the  following: 

Rhythm  Band  Series  (Teachers'  Manual  and  Vol.  I) 

Rhythm  Band  Direction 

Triangles  and  Cymbals 

Rote  Pieces  for  Rhythm  Band 

2.  Instruments — enough  instruments  for  the  entire  class 

E.  Additional  equipment 

1.  Chromatic  pitch-pipe 

2.  Phonograph 

3.  Piano  (if  possible) 

4.  Staff  liner 
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F.  Supplementary  material 

1.  Songs.  At  least  two  of  the  following  books: 
Song  Devices  and  Jingles 

Songs  for  the  Little  Child 

Sing  With  Me 

The  Children's  Year 

Happy  Songs  for  Happy  Children 

Child-Land  in  Song  and  Ehythm 

Universal  Series  Book  I 

Progressive  Series  Teacher's  Manual  Vol.  I 

140  Folk  Songs 

Song  Series  Primer 

Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers 

2.  Ehythm,  games,  mood,  and  instrument  study 
(The  first  three  require  a  piano.) 

Music  for  the  Child  World  Vol.  I 

(Characteristic  Scenes  and  Sketches) 
Music  for  the  Child  World  Vol.  II 

(Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games) 
School  Rhythms  for  the  Kindergarten  and  Lower  Primary  Grades 
Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (Charts  and  Handbook) 

3.  Books  for  teachers 

School  Music  Handbook  • 
Classroom  Teacher  Vol.  IV 
(For  other  books,  see  above  and  in  the  bibliography.) 

Attainments 

If  the  outlines  have  been  followed  and  the  aims  for  the  first  grade  accom- 
plished, the  following  attainments  may  be  expected  of  the  class: 

A.  Singing 

1.  Ability  on  the  part  of  the  class  to  sing  a  repertoire  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  suitable  rote  songs,  including  the  songs  in  the  ' '  Cumula- 
tive Song  Repertoire"  for  first  grade  and  gradually  employing  good 
tone,  rhythm,  phrasing  and  enunciation,  with  pleasing  interpretation 
and  evident  joy  in  singing. 

2.  Reduction  of  the  number  of  monotones  to  10%  or  less  of  the  total 
number  of  pupils,  when  the  class  is  of  average  ability,  and  definite 
improvement  of  all  children  in  group  B. 

3.  Ability  on  the  part  of  90%  of  the  pupils  to  sing  individually,  freely, 
correctly,  and  without  harmful  vocal  habits,  some  five  of  the  songs 
sung  by  the  class  as  a  whole. 

4.  Ability  to  sing  songs  phrasewise,  and  to  recognize  repeated  phrases  in 
familiar  songs. 

5.  Ability  on  the  part  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  a  few  individuals,  to 
sing  at  least  twelve  familiar  observation  songs  with  a  neutral  syllable. 
If  the  class  is  sufficiently  advanced  and  it  seems  desirable,  the  ability 
to  sing  about  six  familiar  observation  songs  with  ' '  so-f a ' '  syllables 
as  an  additional  stanza,  as  a  beginning  toward  the  process  of  sight- 
reading. 

6.  Preference  on  the  part  of  the  children  for  good  tones  rather  than 
bad,  and  the  disposition  to  love  the  best  of  the  music  they  have  sung. 
Development  of  pleasure  in  group  and  individual  singing,  of  self-con- 
fidence in  singing,  and  of  the  ability  to  concentrate  on  song  learning. 
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B.  Listening 

1.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  the  voice  and  piano  accompaniment, 
and  to  recognize  the  violin  and  trumpet  when  seen  or  heard. 

2.  Ability  to  recognize  and  name  at  least  six  of  the  classics  heard  fre- 
quently during  the  year. 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  in  music  the  expression  of  certain  familiar  moods; 
to  correlate  this  work  with  the  song  sung  and  picture  study  lessons; 
to  have  aroused  through  it  an  interest  in  surrounding  life,  nature, 
festivities,  foreign  people,  etc.;  to  develop  the  imagination  and  recog- 
nition of  music  as  a  means  of  expressing  certain  feelings,  ideas  or 
stories. 

4.  Ability  to  indicate  phrase  endings  that  are  clearly  marked,  to  recog- 
nize easily  distinguished  repeated  themes  in  familiar  music  heard 
in  the  listening  lesson  and  with  the  rhythm  band. 

5.  Ability  to  discriminate  between  fast  and  slow,  loud  and  soft,  and  the 
up  and  down  movement  of  a  melody. 

6.  Ability  to  listen  quietly  to  music;  interest  and  enjoyment  in  it  when- 
ever heard,  and  the  desire  to  hear  more  of  it;  beginning  of  apprecia- 
tion and  discrimination  of  the  best  in  music  through  familiarity  with 
good  music ;  application  of  knowledge  and  interest  gained  in  school 
to  leisure  time  activities — radio,  phonograph,  etc. 

C.  Rhythmic  response 

1.  Ability  to  respond  independently  and  spontaneously  to  strongly  ac- 
cented music,  (to  the  rhythm  and  also  to  the  meter)  by  simple  physical 
movements,  imitative  rhythms,  games,  dances,  and  rhythm  band  work, 
according  to  ideas  suggested  or  in  original  ways. 

2.  Recognition  of  the  actions  or  movements  suggested  by  certain  rhythms 
and  ability  to  make  response  to  them. 

3.  Ability  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  rhythm  band  with  accuracy 
of  rhythmic  response  and  enjoyment  of  the  work. 

D.  General 

1.  Recognition  of  the  music  class  as  an  enjoyable,  relaxed,  cooperative 
activity — a  period  of  progress,  active  attention  and  satisfaction 
through  accomplishment. 

2.  Ability  of  self-expression  in  creating  tiny  songs  or  in  making  original 
rhythmic  response. 

3.  Appreciation  and  love  of  music  as  evidenced  by  joy  and  satisfaction 
shown  in  both  singing  and  listening,  thus  creating  a  desire  to  continue 
the  work   in  the  other  grades. 


Second  Grade 


Detailed  suggestions  for  the  work  of  the  second  grade  are  given  in  the 
complete  Course  of  Study  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  and  Music. 
The  second  grade  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  at  least  the 
work  outlined  for  the  first  and  third  grades,  in  order  to  know  the  im- 
portance of  each  of  the  phases  of  work,  to  understand  how  much  to  ex- 
pect of  the  children  to  begin  with,  and  how  much  to  accomplish  if  they 
are  to  go  to  the  next  grade  well-equipped. 
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Desirable  Attainments 


Review  and  continue  the  "Aims"  given  above  for  the  first  grade,  raising 
the  standards  set  until  the  following  attainments  have  been  achieved: 

A.  40-60  new  songs  learned  (including  those  in  the  "  Cumulative  Song 
Repertoire")*  with  pleasing  natural  tone,  accuracy  in  rhythm  and  pitch, 
and  sympathetic  interpretation;  25  of  these  songs  memorized. 

B.  Ability  of  90%  of  the  class  to  sing  10  of  the  new  songs  alone  correctly 
and  musically. 

C.  Monotones  reduced  to  not  more  than  5%  of  the  class.  Good  singing 
habits  developed  by  the  rest  of  the  class. 

D.  Ability  to  read  with  syllables,  easy  songs  in  the  nine  common  major 
keys,  containing  quarter,  half,  dotted  half  and  whole  notes  and  rests  in 
2/4,  3/4,  or  4/4  time,  and  using  simple  skips  or  diatonic  progressions. 

E.  Ability  to  recognize  by  ear  and  eye  all  the  simple  intervals  and  figures 
used  in  these  songs. 

P.  Ability  to  recognize  repeated  themes  in  simply  constructed  selections. 

G.  Ability  on  the  part  of  all  children  to  make  rhythmic  response  (directed 
or  original)  in  rhythm  band  work,  folk  dances,  or  simple  rhythmic  move- 
ments— march,  sway,  skip,  gallop,  etc. 

H.  Ability  to  respond  to  the  accent  in  music  (by  clapping,  tapping,  etc.), 
and  to  recognize  two,  three  and  four  part  meter  and  respond  to  the. 
strong  and  weak  beats  in  it,  and  to  tap  the  beats  while  sight-reading 
songs. 

I.  Ability  to  recognize  waltz  and  march  rhythms. 

J.  Ability  to  recognize  by  sight  and  sound  at  least  two  of  the  following 
instruments,  (in  addition  to  those  learned  the  first  year)  :  flute,  drum, 
clarinet,  trombone. 

K.  Recognition  of  the  mood — familiar  feelings  and  ideas  expressed  by  music. 

L.  Increasing  enjoyment  of  good  music  and  connection  between  it  and  daily 
life. 

M.  Ability  to  use  music  as  a  means  of  original  expression  by  creating  little 
melodies  and  dances. 

N.  Ability  to  recognize  standard  compositions  heard  during  the  year,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  memory  list  of  the  first  year. 

Materials  Necessary 

(The  publishers  are  given  in  the  bibliography.) 
A.  Singing 

1.  For  the  teacher — One  of  the  following  books: 
(Choose  the  one  for  the  series  being  used  by  the  pupils.) 

The  Music  Hour  Elementary   Teacher's  Book    (and  chart);    "Music 
Study  Plan" 
The  Teachers'  Book — Music  Education  Series. 

2.  For  the  pupils — Copies  of  one  of  the  following  books: 
The  Music  Hour — First  Book 

or 
Introductory  Music  (Music  Education  Series.) 
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B.  Appreciation — One  of  the  following  books  and  record  sets: 

Music  Appreciation  for  Children  and  Victor  record  unit  E-10.   (Provides 
records  for  Grades  One  and  Two) 

or 
Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child — Primary  Manual,  and  Victor  record 
Unit    E — 4    for    Primary  . Manual.     (Provides   records    for    grades    1,    2, 
and  3.) 

or 
Music  Appreciation  in  the   Schoolroom    (Chapter   II  is   for  the   Second 
Grade)   and  Ginn  Music  Appreciation  Records  Gase  I.   (Provides  records 
for  grades  1,  2,  and  3.)   Especially  suitable  for  use  with  "Introductory 
Music '  '. 

C.  Folk  dances — One  of  the  following  books: 
Rhythmic  Plays  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools. 
Progressive  Music  Series  Teachers '  Manual  I. 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  V. 

Dramatic  Games  and  Dances. 
The  Song  Play  Book. 
Twice  55  Games  with  Music. 

D.  Rhythm  band 

1.  Books — One  of  the  following: 

Rhythm  Band  Series  (Teacher's  Manual  and  Vols.  I-III.) 

Rhythm  Band  Direction. 

Triangles  and  Cymbals. 

Rote  Pieces  for  Rhythm  Band. 

2.  Instruments — Enough  instruments  for  the  entire  class. 

E.  Additional  equipment 

1.  Chromatic  Pitch-Pipe 

2.  Phonograph 

3.  Piano    (if  possible) 

4.  Staff  liner 

F.  Supplementary  material 

1.  Rote-singing — At  least  two  of  the  following  books  for  the  teacher 
(Supplementary  song  books  suggested  for  first  grade  are  suitable 
for  a  second  grade  beginning  music.) 

Songs  for  the  Little  Child 

The  Children's  Year 

140  Folk  Songs 

Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm,  Vols.  I  and  II. 

Progressive  Series  Teacher's  Manual  I. 

Songs  for  Children 

Kathleen  Malone  Book  for  Home  and  Kindergarten — I  and  II. 

A  Kindergarten  Book  of  Folk  Songs 

Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers. 

Universal  Series,  Book  I. 

A  Child's  Book  of  Songs  (Foresman) 

2.  Sight-singing — Copies  for  pupils  of  one  of  these  books: 
Congdon  Music  Readers  I. 

Universal  Series  Primer  (pp.  32-72) 
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3.  Appreciation — Copies  for  the  pupils  (or  one  reference  copy)  of: 
Music  Appreciation  Readers  I. 

4.  Rhythm,  Games,  Mood  and  Instrument  Study 
(The  first  three  require  a  piano) 

Music  for  the  Child  World,  Vol.  I. 

(Characteristic  Scenes  and  Sketches) 

Music  for  the  Child  World,  Vol.  II. 

(Rhythms,  Marches  and  Games) 

School  Rhythms  for  Kindergarten  and  Lower  Primary  Grades 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra   (charts  and  handbook) 

5.  For  teachers 

School  Music  Handbook 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  IV. 


Third  Grade 

Detailed  suggestions  for  the  work  of  the  third  grade  are  given  in  the 
complete  Course  of  Study  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  and  Music. 
The  third  grade  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  at  least  the 
work  outlined  for  the  second  and  fourth  grades,  in  order  to  know  the  im- 
portance of  each  of  the  phases  of  work,  to  understand  how  much  to  expect 
of  the  children  to  begin  with,  and  how  much  to  accomplish  if  they  are  to 
go  to  the  next  grade  well-equipped. 

Desirable  Attainments 

Review  and  continue  the  "Aims"  and  " Attainments"  given  above  for  the 
first  grade,  and  review  the  ' '  Attainments  - '  for  the  second  grade,  raising 
the  standards  until  the  following  attainments  have  been  achieved: 

A.  40-60  new  songs  learned  (including  those  in  the  "Cumulative  Song 
Repertoire",  third  grade),  with  pleasing,  natural  tone,  accuracy  in 
rhythm  and  pitch,  and  sympathetic  interpretation;  at  least  15  of  these 
songs  memorized. 

B.  Ability  of  90%  of  the  class  to  sing  at  least  10  of  these  songs  alone 
correctly  and  musically. 

0.  Monotones   practically   eliminated   through   consistent   individual   help. 

D.  Ability  to  read  with  syllables  easy  songs  in  the  nine  common  major 
keys,  containing  eighth,  quarter,  dotted  quarter,  half,  dotted  half,  and 
whole  notes  and  rests,  in  2/4,  3/4,  4/4,  and  6/8  time,  and  two  notes  to  a 
beat  (separated  or  connected)  with  diatonic  progressions  and  simple 
skips,  tapping  the  beats  as  they  sing. 

E.  Thorough  understanding  of  the  following  symbols:  staff,  clef,  tie,  slur, 
pause,  letter  names  of  lines  and  spaces. 

F.  Ability  of  at  least  25%  of  the  pupils  to  sing  as  well  individually  at 
sight,  as  the  class  can  sing  as  a  whole. 

G.  Ability  to  recognize  either  by  ear  or  by  eye,  familiar  intervals  and 
figures,  and  to  write  simple  dictation  exercises  of  a  few  tones. 

H.  Ability  to  recognize  repeated  themes  in  simply  constructed  selections 
and  to  make  theme  patterns  of  selections  having  two  distinct  themes. 

1 .  Increased  ability  on  the  part  of  all  children .  to  respond  to  rhythmic 
music  by  marching,  swaying,  skipping,  swinging,  etc.,  by  imitative  rhyth- 
mic movements,  and  by  folk  dances. 
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J.  Increased  ability  to  respond  to  the  accent  in  music  (by  clapping,  tap- 
ping, etc.),  to  recognize  two,  three  and  four  part  meter,  responding  to 
the  strong  and  weak  beats  in  it,  and  to  distinguish  meters  that  begin 
on  an  unaccented  beat. 

K.  Ability  to  recognize  and  discriminate  between  march,  waltz,  minuet,  and 
gavotte  rhythms. 

L.  Ability  to  recognize  by  sight  and  sound  at  least  two  of  the  following 
instruments  (in  addition  to  those  learned  the  first  two  years)  :  cello, 
flute,  drum,  piccolo,  clarinet,  trombone. 

M.  Increased  ability  to  recognize  the  mood  expressed  by  music  and  to  con- 
nect it  with  familiar  situations,  pictures,  stories,  and  feelings. 

N.  Increased  enjoyment  of  good  music  through  acquaintance  with  it  and 
understanding  its  design,  mood,  rhythmic  form,  etc.,  and  increasing  use 
of  it  in  daily  life. 

O.  Ability  to  use  music  as  a  means  of  original  expression  by  creating  little 
melodies  and  dances. 

P.  Ability  to  recognize  at  least  10  of  the  standard  compositions  heard 
during  the  year  in  addition  to   those  on  the  memory   lists   of  the  two 

previous  years. 

■ 

Materials  Necessary 

The  publishers  are  given  in  the  bibliography. 

A.  Singing 

1.  For  the  teacher — One  of  the  following  books  (choose  the  one  for  the 
series  being  used  by  the  pupils)  : 

The    Music    Hour    Elementary    Teacher's    Book    (and   chart,    "Music 

Study  Plan") 

The  Teacher's  Book — Music  Education  Series 

2.  For  the  pupils — Copies  of  one  of  the  following  books: 
The  Music  Hour — Second  Book 

or 
Elementary  Music  (Music  Education  Series) 

B.  Appreciation — One  of  the  following  books  and  record  sets: 

Music   Appreciation   for   Children   and   Victor   record   unit    Ell.    (Pro- 
vides records  for  grades  3  and  4.) 

or 
Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child — Primary  Manual  and  Victor  record 
unit  E-4,  for  Primary  Manual.  (Provides  records  for  grades  1,  2,  and  3.) 

or 
Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom,  (Chapter  III  is  for  third  grade), 
and  Ginn  Music  Appreciation  Records  Case  I  (provides  records  for  grades 
1,  2,  and  3.)    Especially  suitable  for  use  with  "Elementary  Music". 

C.  Folk  dances — One  of  the  following  books: 
Rhythmic  Plays  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools 
Progressive  Music  Series,  Teacher's  Manual  I. 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  V. 

The  Song  Play  Book 
The  Folk  Dance  Book 
Twice  55  Games  with  Music 
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D.  Additional  equipment 

1.  Chromatic  Pitch-Pipe 

2.  Phonograph 

3.  Piano   (if  possible) 

4.  Staff  liner 

E.  Supplementary  material 

1.  Eote-singing — At  least  two  of  the  following  books  (for  the  teacher)  : 
Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  1. 

140   Folk-Songs 

Lilts  and  Lyrics 

Kindergarten  Book  of  Folk  Songs 

Songs  for  Children 

Tree-top  Tunes  for  Tiny  Tots 

Progressive  Series  Teacher's  Manual  I. 

Children's  Sing-Song  from  Sweden,  Parts  I  and  II. 

Sing-Away  Songs  for  Children 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day 

Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones 

2.  Sight-singing — Copies  for  pupils  of  one  of  these  books : 
Congdon  Music  Eeaders,  II. 

First  Book  of  Songs   (Foresman) 
Songs  for  Children    (Bryant) 
Progressive  Series,  Book  I. 

3.  Appreciation 

Music  Appreciation  Eeaders  II  (copies  for  each  pupil  or  one  copy  for 

the  library). 

Music  Stories  for  Girls  and  Boys  (one  copy  for  the  library) 

Alice  in  Orchestralia   (one  copy  for  the  library) 

4.  Ehythms,  Games,  Mood  and  Instrument  study 
(The  first  three  require  a  piano) 

Music  for  the  Child  World,  Vol  I. 

(Characteristic  scenes  and  sketches) 

Music  for  the  Child  World,  Vol.  II. 

(Ehythms,  marches  and  games) 

School  Ehythms  for  Kindergarten  and  Lower  Primary  Grades 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra,   (charts  and  handbook) 

5.  Books  for  teachers 
School  Music  Handbook 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  IV. 


Fourth  Grade 

Detailed  suggestions  for  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade  are  given  in  the 
complete  Course  of  Study  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  and  Music. 
The  fourth  grade  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  at  least  the 
work  outlined  for  the  third  and  fifth  grades,  in  order  to  know  the  im- 
portance of  each  of  the  phases  of  work,  to  understand  how  much  to  expect 
of  the  children  to  begin  with,  and  how  much  to  accomplish  if  they  are  to 
go  to  the  next  grade  well-equipped. 
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Desirable  Attainments 


Review  and  continue  the  "Aims"  and  " Attainments ' '  given  above  for  the 
first  grade,  and  review  the  ' '  Attainments ' '  for  the  second  and  third  grades, 
raising  the  standards  until  the  following  attainments  have  been  achieved: 

A.  Continued  extension  of  group  and  individual  song  repertoires,  learning  at 
least  35  new  songs,  including  the  songs  given  in  the  ' '  Cumulative  Song 
Repertoire ' ',  fourth  grade,  with  pleasing,  natural  tone,  accuracy  in 
rhythm  and  pitch,  and  sympathetic  interpretation;  at  least  twelve  of 
these  songs  memorized. 

B.  Ability  of  90%  of  the  class  to  sing  at  least  ten  of  these  songs  alone 
correctly  and  musically. 

C.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight  simple  songs  in  the  nine  common  major  keys,  con- 
taining sixteenth,  eighth,  quarter,  dotted  quarter,  half,  dotted  half  and 
whole  notes  and  rests  in  2/4,  3/4,  4/4  and  6/8  time,  two  notes  to  a  beat 
(separated  or  connected)  and  sharp  and  flat  chromatics. 

D.  Thorough  understanding  of  and  skill  in  using  the  following  symbols  (in 
addition  to  those  learned  in  the  third  grade)  :  time  signature,  sharp, 
flat,  natural,  key  signature. 

E.  Ability  of  at  least  40%  of  the  pupils  to  sing  individually  at  sight  the 
material  which  the  class  can  sing  as  a  whole. 

F.  Ability  to  recognize  either  by  ear  or  by  eye,  familiar  intervals  and 
figures;  when  the  teacher  sings  simple  groups  of  notes  with  a  neutral 
syllable,  to  respond  by  singing  them  with  "so-fa"  syllables  using  the 
correct  tune  and  time,  or  by  writing  them  on  the  staff;  to  recognize 
by  ear  songs  in  the  minor  mode. 

G.  Ability  to  sing  either  part  in  very  simple  two-part  music,  where  each 
part  is  of  the  difficulty  of  second  grade  sight-reading  songs.  (Two- 
part  singing  may  be  postponed  until  the  fifth  grade.) 

H.  Ability  to  recognize  repeated  themes  in  simply  constructed  selections, 
having  two  or  three  themes,  and  to  make  theme  patterns  of  them;  under- 
standing of  the  terms  ' l  Introduction ' '  and  ' '  Interlude ' '  in  musical 
compositions. 

I.  Ability  to  respond  to  rhythmic  music  by  movements  requiring  better 
muscular  control  than  those  suggested  for  the  third  grade  require,  and 
by  more  difficult  dances  than  those  used  formerly. 

J.  Increased  ability  to  respond  to  the  accent  in  music  (by  clapping,  tap- 
ping, drawing,  etc.)  ;  to  recognize  two,  three,  four,  and  six  part  meter 
responding  to  the  strong  and  weak  beats  in  it;  ability  to  write  at  dicta- 
tion simple  measures  of  note  values  in  2/4,  3/4,  and  4/4  meter. 

K.  Increased  recognition  and  understanding  of  the  march,  waltz,  minuet, 
and  gavotte,  with  ability  to  respond  rhythmically  and  suitably  to  each; 
discrimination   between   various   types   of   marches. 

L.  Ability  to  recognize  by  sight  and  sound  at  least  two  of  the  following 
instruments  (in  addition  to  at  least  seven  instruments  previously  studied) 
cello,  oboe,  harp,  English  horn,  viola,  piccolo ;  understanding  of  the 
' '  families ' '  of  instruments  in  an  orchestra  and  ability  to  place  each 
familiar  instrument  in  its  correct  family ;  ability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween orchestra  and  band. 

M.  Increased  ability  to  recognize  the  mood  expressed  by  music  and  to  con- 
nect it  with  familiar  experiences. 

N.  Understanding  of  "pure"  and  "descriptive"  music;  familiarity  with 
the  stories  of  a  number  of  the  well-known  "descriptive"  selections. 
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O.  Ability  to  use  music  as  a  means  of  original  expression  by  creating  little 
melodies  and  dances. 

P.  Ability  to  recognize  and  write  the  names  of  at  least  fifteen  standard 
compositions  in  addition  to  those  on  the  memory  lists  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years,  and  to  name  the  composers  for  at  least  five  of  them. 

Q.  Instrumental  study  of  some  kind  begun  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 

Materials  Necessary 

The  publishers  are  given  in  the  bibliography 

A.  Singing 

1.  For  the  teacher — One  of  the  following  books  (choose  the  one  for  the 
series  being  used  by  the  pupils)  : 

The   Music   Hour  Intermediate  Teacher's  Book,   and   Chart:    "Music 
Study  Plan" 

or 

The    Teachers f   Book — Music   Education   Series. 

2.  For  the  pupils — Copies  of  one  of  the  following  books: 
The  Music  Hour— Third  Book 

or 
Elementary  Music — Music  Education  Series. 

B.  Appreciation — One  of  the  following  books  and  record  sets: 

Music  Appreciation  for  Children  and  Victor  record  unit  E-ll  (provides 
records  of  grades  3  and  4) 

Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child:  for  the  teacher — Intermediate  Man- 
ual; for  each  pupil — Music  Notes  Book  I  and  Victor  record  unit  E-5 
for  Intermediate  Manual  (provides  records  for  grades  4,  5,  and  6) 

or 
Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom  (Chapter  IV  is  for  fourth  grade), 
and   Ginn    Music   Appreciation   Eecords   Case   II    (provides   records   for 
grades  4  and  5).  Especially  suitable  for  use  with  "Elementary  Music" 

C.  Folk  dances — One  of  the  following  books : 
Rhythmic  Plays  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools 
The  Song  Play  Book 

The  Folk  Dance  Book 

The  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VIII. 

Twice  55  Games  with  Music 

Folk  Dances  from  the  Old  Homelands. 

D.  Additional  equipment 

1.  Chromatic  Pitch-Pipe 

2.  Phonograph 

3.  Piano  (if  possible) 

4.  Staff  liner 

E.  Supplementary  material 

1,  Rote-singing — At  least  two  of  the  following  books  (for  the  teacher)  : 
Art  Song  Cycles 

Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  I. 
Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  II. 
Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day 
Sing-Away  Songs  for  Children 
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Children's  Sing-Song  from  Sweden   (Part  II) 

Tree- Top  Tunes  for  Tiny  Tots 

Songs  for  Children 

Lilts  and  Lyrics 

140  Folk  Songs 

Churchill-Grindell  Song  Book,  No.  II. 

2.  Sight-singing — Copies  (for  pupils)  of  one  of  these  books: 
Congdon  Music  Readers  III  (enlarged  edition) 

Second  Book  of  Songs  (Foresman) 
Progressive  Series,  Book  II. 
Songs  for  Children   (Bryant) 

3.  Appreciation — At  least  one  of  the  following  books: 
Music  Appreciation  Readers  III 

Music  Stories  for  Girls  and  Boys 

Alice  in  Orchestralia 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra   (charts  and  handbook) 

4.  Books  for  teachers 
School  Music  Handbook 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII. 


Fifth  Grade 

Detailed  suggestions  for  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  are  given  in  the 
complete  Course  of  Study  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  and  Music. 
The  fifth  grade  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  at  least  the 
work  outlined  for  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades,  in  order  to  know  the  im- 
portance of  each  of  the  phases  of  work,  to  understand  how  much  to  expect 
of  the  children  to  begin  with,  and  how  much  to  accomplish  if  they  are  to 
go  to  the  next  grade  well-equipped. 

Desirable  Attainments 

Review  and  continue  the  ' '  Aims ' '  given  above  for  the  first  grade,  and 
review  the  "Attainments"  for  the  preceding  grades,  raising  the  standards 
until  the  following  attainments  have  been  achieved: 

A.  Continued  extension  of  group  and  individual  song  repertoires,  learning 
at  least  40  new  songs  (unison  and  two-part),  including  the  songs  given 
in  the  "Cumulative  Song  Repertoire",  fifth  grade,  with  pleasing, 
natural  tone,  accuracy  in  rhythm,  harmony,  and  pitch,  and  sympathetic 
interpretation;  at  least  12  of  these  songs  memorized. 

B.  Ability  of  90%  of  the  class  to  sing  at  least  10  of  these  songs  alone 
correctly  and  musically. 

C.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight  with  syllables  or  words,  simply  constructed  songs 
containing  the  problems  named  under  "C"  in  the  "Attainments"  for 
the  fourth  grade,  and  in  addition  sometimes  containing  the  dotted 
eighth  note;  ability  on  the  part  of  50%  of  the  class  to  sight-read  very 
easy  two-part  songs,  singing  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  part. 

D.  Thorough  understanding  of  and  skill  in  using  all  of  the  musical  symbols 
learned  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  and  in  addition,  repeat  marks, 
first  and  second  endings,  and  key  signatures  of  the  nine  common  major 
keys. 
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E.  Ability  of  at  least  40%  of  the  class  to  sing  individually  at  sight  the 
material  which  the  class  can  sing  as  a  whole. 

F.  Ability  to  recognize  by  eye  or  by  ear  familiar  intervals  and  figures; 
and,  when  the  teacher  sings  simple  groups  of  notes  with  a  neutral  syllable, 
to  respond  by  singing  them  with  "so-fa"  syllables  using  the  correct 
tune  and  time,  or  by  writing  them  on  the  staff. 

G.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  the  major  and  the  minor  modes  when 
they  are  heard. 

H.  Ability  to  recognize  repeated  themes  in  simply  constructed  selections 
having  two  or  three  themes  and  to  make  theme  patterns  of  them;  under- 
standing of  "Bondo"  and  ability  to  follow  themes  in  a  rondo;  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  the  " Introduction ' ',  " Interlude* '  and  "Coda" 
in  musical  compositions. 

I.  Ability  to  respond  to  rhythmic  music  by  movements  requiring  quick, 
accurate  muscular  control  and  by  dances  of  considerable  difficulty. 

J.  Increased  ability  to  respond  to  the  accent  in  music  (by  clapping,  tap- 
ping, drawing,  etc.)  ;  to  recognize  two,  three,  four  and  six  part  meter, 
responding  to  the  strong  and  weak  beats  in  it ;  ability  to  write  at  dictation 
simple  measures  and  phrases  of  note  values  in  2/4,  3/4  and  4/4  meter. 

K.  Ability  to  recognize  the  familiar  dances:  march,  waltz,  minuet,  and 
gavotte,  and  one  new  dance,  the  mazurka,  when  they  are  heard;  acquain- 
tance through  music  with  forms  such  as:  nocturne,  serenade,  berceuse, 
barcarolle,  scherzo. 

L.  Ability  to  recognize  by  sight  and  sound  at  least  two  of  the  following 
instruments,  (in  addition  to  at  least  nine  instruments  previously  studied)  : 
viola,  English  horn,  oboe,  cello,  harp,  bassoon;  understanding  of  the 
' l  families ' '  of  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  and  ability  to  place  each 
familiar  instrument  in  its  correct  family,  and  to  understand  the  expres- 
sive qualities  of  each  "family";  ability  to  discriminate  between  band 
and  orchestra;  understanding  of  "pizzicato". 

M.  Increased  feeling  for  the  mood  expressed  by  music,  and  ability  to  con- 
nect it  with  familiar  experiences. 

N.  Further  understanding  of  ' '  pure ' '  and  * '  descriptive ' '  music,  and  also 
of  ' '  program ' '  music. 

O.  Understanding  of  ' '  opera ' '  and  ' '  oratorio ' ' ;  acquaintance  with  the  story 
of  one  famous  opera  and  some  of  the  music  from  it,  and  the  story 
and  music  of  one  well-known  selection  of  "program  music". 

P.  Understanding  of  the  voices:  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass. 

Q.  Ability  to  use  music  as  a  means  of  original  expression  by  creating 
original  melodies  and  dances. 

E.  Ability  to  recognize  and  write  the  names  of  at  least  twenty  standard 
compositions  in  addition  to  those  on  the  memory  lists  of  the  previous 
years,  and  to  name  the  composers  and  nationalities  of  at  least  ten  of 
them. 

S.  Acquaintance  with  the  life  and  some  of  the  music  of  Mendelssohn. 

T.  Instrumental  study  of  some  kind  being  carried  on  by  the  majority  of 
pupils. 
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Materials  Necessary 

The  publishers  are  given  in  the  bibliography. 

A.  Singing 

1.  For  the  teacher — One  of  the  following  books  (choose  the  one  for  the 
series  being  used  by  the  pupils)  : 

The   Music   Hour   Intermediate   Teacher's   Book   and   ehart:    "Music 
Study  Plan" 

or 
The  Teachers'  Book — Music  Education  Series. 

2.  For  the  pupils — Copies  of  one  of  the  following  books: 
The  Music  Hour — Fourth  Book 

or 
Intermediate  Music — Music  Education  Series. 

B.  Appreciation — One  of  the  following  book  and  record  sets: 
Music  Appreciation  for  Children,  and  Victor  record  unit  E-12 

or 
Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child:  for  the  teacher — Intermediate  Man- 
ual;  for  each  pupil — Music  Notes  Book  II;   Victor  record  unit  E-5  for 
Intermediate  Manual  (Provides  records  for  Grades  4,  5,  and  6.) 

or 
Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom  (Chapter  V  is  for  the  fifth  grade) 
and   Ginn   Music   Appreciation   Records   Case   II.    (Provides   records   for 
Grades  4  and  5.)  Especially  suitable  for  use  with  "Intermediate  Music". 

C.  Folk  dances — One  of  the  following  books: 
Rhythmic  Plays  for   Elementary  and  High  Schools 
The  Song  Play  Book 

The  Folk  Dance  Book 

Twice  55  Games  with  Music 

The  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VIII 

Folk  Dances  from  the  Old  Homelands 

Folk  Dances  and  How  to  Do  Them 

D.  Additional  equipment 

1.  Chromatic  Pitch-Pipe 

2.  Phonograph 

3.  Piano   (if  possible) 

4.  Staff  liner 

E.  Supplementary  material 

•  1.  Rote-singing — At  least  two  of  the  following  books  (for  the  teacher)  : 
Folk  Songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Children 
Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  I. 
Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  II. 
140  Folk  Songs 
Sing-Away  Songs  for  Children 
Art  Song  Cycles 

Churchill-Grindell  Song  Book  No.  II. 
2.  Sight-singing — Copies  (for  pupils)  of  one  of  these  books: 
Congdon  Music  Readers  No.  IV. 
Folk  Songs  and  Ait  Songs,  Book  I. 
Third  Book  of  Songs   (Foresman) 
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Song-Wise   (Two-Voice  Song  Book) 
Progressive  Series,  Book  II. 

3.  Appreciation — At  least  one  of  the  following  books: 
Music  Appreciation  Eeaders  IV. 

The  Art-Music  Eeaders,  Book  I. 
Music  Stories  for  Girls  and  Boys 
The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (charts  and  handbook) 

4.  Books  for  teachers 
School  Music  Handbook 
Listening  Lessons  in  Music 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII. 

Teaching  Music  from  an  Appreciative  Basis  (Victor  record  unit  E-9 
is  for  use  with  this  book). 


Sixth  Grade 

Detailed  suggestions  for  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  are  given  in  the 
complete  Course  of  Study  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  and  Music. 
The  sixth  grade  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  at  least  the 
work  outlined  for  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades,  in  order  to  know  the  im- 
portance of  each  of  the  phases  of  work,  to  understand  how  much  to  expect 
of  the  children  to  begin  with,  and  how  much  to  accomplish  if  they  are  to 
go  to  the  next  grade  well-equipped. 

Desirable  Attainments 

Eeview  and  continue  the  "Aims"  given  above  for  the  first  grade,  and 
review  the  • '  Attainments ' '  for  the  preceding  grades,  raising  the  standards 
until  the  following  attainments  have  been  achieved: 

A.  Ability  to  sing  at  least  30  new  unison,  two-part  and  three-part  songs, 
including  those  given  in  the  "Cumulative  Song  Eepertoire ' %  sixth 
grade,  with  pleasing,  natural  tone,  accuracy  in  rhythm,  harmony,  and 
pitch,  and  sympathetic  interpretation;  at  least  eight  of  these  songs 
memorized. 

B.  Ability  of  90%  of  the  class  to  sing  at  least  10  of  these  songs  alone 
correctly  and  musically. 

C.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight  using  words,  unison  songs  of  hymn  tune  grade, 
or,  using  syllables,  very  easy  two-part  songs,  singing  either  the  upper 
or  the  lower  part,  these  songs  to  be  in  any  key  and  to  include  any  of 
the  measures  and  rhythms  in  ordinary  use,  and  any  accidentals  and 
chromatic  tones  easily  introduced;  understanding  of  and  ability  to  read 
a  song  in  which  there  is  a  transition  from  one  key  to  another,  or  in 
which  the  triplet  appears  as  a  new  problem  in  meter. 

D.  Thorough  understanding  and  skill  in  using  all  of  the  musical  symbols 
learned  in  previous  grades,  and  in  addition,  the  following  terms  and 
symbols:  crescendo  and  diminuendo  (meaning  of  words,  abbreviations 
— cresc.  and  dim.,  and  signs)  piano  (p),  pianissimo  (pp),  forte  (f), 
mezzo-forte  (mf),  fortissimo  (f),  D.  S.,  B.C.,  andante,  allegro,  largo, 
ritardando   (rit.) 

E.  Ability  of  at  least  40%  of  the  class  to  sing  individually  at  sight  the  ma- 
terial which  the  class  can  sing  as  a  whole. 
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F.  Ability  to  recognize  by  eye  or  ear  familiar  intervals  and  figures;  and 
when  the  teacher  sings  groups  of  notes  including  intervals  of  a  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  with  a  neutral  syllable,  ability  to  respond  by 
repeating  them  with  "so-fa"  syllables  using  the  correct  tune  and 
time,  or  by  writing  them  on  the  staff;  understanding  of  and  feeling 
for  chords,  I,  IV,  and  V. 

B.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  the  major  and  minor  modes  when  they 
are  heard,  and  understanding  of  the  signatures  of  major  and  minor 
keys  and  of  the  relation  between  the  relative  minor  and  its  major  key 
in  signature;  ability  to  build  scales  in  any  of  the  nine  common  major 
keys— C,  D,  E  flat,*E,  F,  G,  Aflat,  A,  B  flat. 

H.  Ability  to  recognize  repeated  themes  in  music  and  to  make  theme  pat- 
terns of  them;  understanding  of  "Rondo"  and  "Three-part  Song 
Forms",  and  "Theme  with  Variations",  and  ability  to  make  theme 
patterns  of  them. 

I.  Ability  to  respond  to  rhythmic  music  by  movements  requiring  quick, 
accurate  muscular  control,  and  by  dances  of  considerable  difficulty. 

J.  Increased  ability  to  respond  to  the  accent  in  music  (by  clapping,  tap- 
ping, drawing,  etc.)  ;  to  recognize  two,  three,  four  and  six  part  meter 
responding  to  the  strong  and  weak  beats  in  it ;  ability  to  write  at  dicta- 
tion measures  and  phrases  of  note  values  in  2/4,  3/4,  4/4  and  6/8  meter. 

K.  Ability  to  recognize  the  familiar  dance  forms:  march,  waltz,  minuet, 
gavotte,  mazurka;  understanding  of  instrumental  forms:  nocturne,  ber- 
ceuse, barcarolle,  serenade,  scherzo  reviewed;  understanding  of  such 
forms  as  prelude,  rhapsody,  intermezzo,  etude,  etc.,  and  overture  and 
suite  developed. 

Xi.  Ability  to  recognize  by  sight  and  sound  at  least  three  of  the  following 
instruments  (in  addition  to  at  least  11  instruments  previously  studied)  : 
bassoon,  harp,  trombone,  string  bass  (double  bass),  English  horn,  French 
horn ;  understanding  of  the  ' i  families ' '  of  instruments  in  an  orchestra, 
and  ability  to  place  each  familiar  instrument  in  its  correct  family,  and 
to  understand  the  expressive  qualities  of  each  "family";  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  band  and   orchestra. 

M.  Increasing  pleasure  in  listening  to  music  through  comprehending  the 
feelings  and  meanings  expressed  by  it. 

N.  Further  understanding  of  "pure"  and  "descriptive"  music  and  of 
' '  program  music  '  \ 

O.  Understanding  of  "opera"  and  "oratorio";  acquaintance  with  the 
story  and  some  of  the  music  of  one  famous  opera,  or  well-known  selec- 
tion of  "program  music";   understanding  of  the  term  "aria". 

P.  Understanding  of  the  voices:  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass. 

Q.  Ability  to  use  music  as  a  means  of  original  expression  by  creating  origi- 
nal melodies. 

R.  Understanding  of  folk  music — songs  and  dances,  as  a  reflection  of  the 
lives  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  originate. 

S.  Ability  to  recognize  and  write  the  names  and  composers  of  at  least  20 
standard  compositions,  in  addition  to  those  on  the  memory  lists  of  the 
previous  years,  and  to  know  the  nationalities  of  at  least  10  of  them. 

T.  Acquaintance  with  the  life  and  some  of  the  music  of  MacDowell. 

U.  Instrumental  study  of  some  kind — private,  class  or  ensemble,  being 
carried  on  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 
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Materials  Necessary 

The  publishers  are  given  in  the  bibliography. 

A.  Singing 

1.  For  the  teacher — One  of  the  following  books  (choose  the  one  for  the 
series  being  used  by  the  pupils)  : 

The   Music   Hour   Intermediate   Teacher 's   Book   and   chart:    "Music 
Study  Plan ' ' 

or 
The  Teachers'  Book — Music  Education  Series. 

2.  For  the  pupils — Copies  of  one  of  the  following  books: 
The  Music  Hour— Fifth  Book 

or 
Intermediate  Music — Music  Education  Series. 

B.  Appreciation — One  of  the  following  book  and  record  sets: 
Music  Appreciation  for  Children  and 

Victor  record  unit  E-13 

or 
Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child:  for  the  teacher — Intermediate  Man- 
ual; for  each  pupil — Music  Notes,  Book  II;  Victor  record  unit  E-5  for 
Intermediate  Manual  (Provides  records  for  Grades  4,  5,  and  6) 

or 
Music   Appreciation   in   the   Schoolroom    (Chapter   VI   is    for   the    sixth 
grade)  and  Ginn  Music  Appreciation  Kecords  Case  III.  (Especially  suit- 
able for  use  with  "Intermediate  Music".) 

C.  Folk  dances — One  of  the  following  books: 
Rhythmic  Plays  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools 
The  Folk  Dance  Book 

Folk  Dances  from  Old  Homelands 
Twice  55  Games  with  Music 
The  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VIII. 
Folk  Dances  and  How  to  Do  Them. 

D.  Additional  equipment 

1.  Chromatic  Pitch-Pipe 

2.  Phonograph 

3.  Piano  (if  possible) 

4.  Staff  liner 

E.  Supplementary  material 

1.  Rote-singing — At  least  two  of  the  following  books  (for  the  teacher)  : 
Folk  Songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Children 

Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  I. 
Songs  of  the  Child  World,  No.  II. 
Art  Song  Cycles 
Churchill-Grindell  Song  Book,  No.  II. 

2.  Sight-singing — Copies  (for  pupils)  of  one  of  these  books: 
Fourth  Book  of  Songs  (Foresman) 

Folk  Songs  and  Art  Songs,  Book  II. 
Congdon  Music  Readers,  No.  V. 
Progressive  Series,  Book  III. 
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3.  Appreciation — For  class  reference: 
Music  Appreciation  Eeaders  V  and  VI. 
Music  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Music  and  Youth  (magazine) 

The  Art  Music  Eeaders,  Books  I  and  II. 

The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (charts  and  handbook) 

4.  Books  for  teachers 
School  Music  Handbook 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII. 

The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do 

Teaching  Music  From  an  Appreciative  Basis   (Victor  record  unit  E-9 

is  for  use  with  this  book) 

Listening  Lessons  in  Music 


Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

Detailed  suggestions  for  the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are 
given  in  the  complete  Course  of  Study  in  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  and 
Music. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  work  covered  in  the  previous  grades,  and  especially  that  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades,  in  order  to  know  how  much  to  expect  of  the  class  to 
begin  with,  the  importance  of  each  phase  of  the  work,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  on. 

Desirable  Attainments 

Keview  and  continue  the  " Aims' '  given  above  for  First  Grade,  and  review 
the  ' '  Attainments ' '  for  the  preceding  grades,  raising  the  standards  until 
the  following  attainments  have  been  achieved: 

A.  Ability  to  sing  at  least  30  new  unison,  two-part,  three-part  and  four- 
part  songs  each  year  including  those  given  in  the  "Cumulative  Song 
Repertoire",  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with  pleasing,  natural  tone, 
accuracy  in  rhythm,  harmony  and  pitch,  and  sympathetic  interpretation; 
at  least  eight  of  these  songs  memorized. 

B.  Ability  to  sing  at  sight,  using  words,  unison  and  very  easy  part  songs 
of  the  grade  of  a  hymn  tune  as  "Now  the  Day  Is  Over". 

C.  Thorough  understanding  of  and  ability  on  the  part  of  at  least  75%  of 
the  pupils  to  explain  all  musical  terms  and  symbols  learned  in  previous 
grades  and  all  theoretical  problems  (notes,  time,  keys,  etc.)  that  appear 
in  the  songs  used  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  independence  in  look- 
ing up  the  meaning  of  new  terms  and  symbols  that  appear;  understanding 
at  least  eight  of  these  songs  memorized. 

D.  Ability  to  recognize  by  eye  or  ear  familiar  intervals  and  figures  when 
the  teacher  sings  groups  of  notes  with  a  neutral  syllable,  including  in- 
tervals familiar  through  use  in  songs;  ability  to  respond  by  repeating 
them  with  "so-fa"  syllables,  using  the  correct  time  and  tune,  or  by 
writing  them  on  the  staff;  understanding  and  feeling  for  chords  I, 
IV,  V  and  V7. 

B.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  music  in  major  and  minor  modes;  under- 
standing of  the  signatures  of  relative  major  and  minor  keys;  ability 
to  build  major  and  minor  scales. 
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F.  Ability  to  recognize  repeated  themes  in  music  and  to  make  theme  pat- 
terns of  them ;  review  of  ' '  Rondo '  \  "  Three-part  Song  Form ' '  and 
"Theme  with  Variations",  "Ballad"  and  "Art  Song";  beginning  of 
study  of  the  form  of  the  sonata  and  symphony    (Eighth  Grade). 

G.  Continuation  of  rhythmic  response  and  folk  dancing;  recognition  of 
march,  waltz,  minuet,  gavotte,  and  mazurka  and  understanding  of  the 
rhythmic  swing  and  meter  of  each;  ability  to  respond  to  the  accent  in 
any  of  these  dance  forms,  and  to  the  two,  three,  or  four  beats  to  a 
measure;  ability  to  write  at  dictation  measures  and  phrases  of  note 
values  in  2/4,  3/4,  4/4  and  6/8  meter. 

H.  Ability  to  recognize  by  sight  and  sound  all  of  the  instruments  of  the 
orchestra;  ability  to  place  each  familiar  instrument  in  its  correct  family 
and  to  discriminate  between  the  expressive  and  descriptive  powers  of 
each  family;  ability  to  understand  the  difference  in  the  make-up  of 
a  band  and  an  orchestra;  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  instruments. 

I.  Increasing  pleasure  in  worthwhile  music  through  understanding  the 
moods  and  feelings  expressed  by  it;  a  feeling  of  the  breadth  of  appeal 
in  music  developed  by  contact  with  music  of  very  contrasting  moods; 
recognition  of  music  as  means  of  expressing  the  characteristic  feelings 
and  experiences  familiar  to  the   adolescent  pupil. 

J.  Understanding  of  the  contrasting  "classical"  and  "romantic",  "im- 
pressionistic ' '  and  ' '  modern ' '  styles  and  knowledge  of  the  style  or 
period  to  which  familiar  composers  and  music  belong. 

K.  Understanding  of  "pure"  and  "descriptive"  music  and  of  "program 
music  [  \ 

L.  Understanding  of  "opera"  and  "oratorio",  and  of  "aria";  acquain- 
tance with  the  story  and  some  of  the  music  of  one  famous  opera  or 
selection  of  "program  music"  each  year. 

M.  Understanding  of  the  voices :  soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  alto,  tenor,  bari- 
tone, and  bass,  and  of  the  terms:  "duet",  "trio",  "mixed  quartet", 
"chorus",  etc.,  as  applied  to  vocal  music. 

N.  Ability  to  use  music  as  a  means  of  original  expression  by  creating 
original  melodies. 

O.  Study  of  nationality  in  music  in  connection  with  the  study  of  composers 
and  of  folk  music;   understanding  of  "ballad"  and  "art  song". 

P.  Ability  to  recognize  and  write  the  names,  composers,  and  nationalities 
of  at  least  20  standard  compositions  each  year  in  addition  to  those  on 
the  memory  lists  of  the  previous  years. 

Q.  Acquaintance  with  the  life  and  some  of  the  music  of  Grieg  and  Beetho- 
ven during  the  Seventh  Grade,  and  of  Schubert  and  Tschaikowsky  in 
the  eighth  grade 

R.  Instrumental  study  of  some  kind — private,  class  or  ensemble,  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils. 
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Materials  Necessary 

The  publishers  are  given  in  the  bibliography. 

A.  Singing — Copies  for  the  pupils  of  one  of  the  following  books  (for  class 
study  or  glee  club)  : 

Fifth  Book  of  Songs — Foresman 
(For  use  with  changed  and  unchanged  voices) 

or 

Three  Part  Music  (and  one  copy  of  Teachers'  Book)  Music  Education 
Series  (for  use  with  unchanged  voices) 

or 
Junior    Music    (and    one    copy    of    Teachers'    Book) — Music    Education 
Series  (for  use  with  changed  and  unchanged  voices) 

B.  Appreciation — One  of  the  following  book  and  record  sets: 

Music  Appreciation  for  the  Junior  High  School:  for  the  teacher — Manual 
for  Music  Notes,  Book  Four;  for  each  pupil — Music  Notes,  Book  Four; 
Victor  record  unit  E-6,  for  Music  Notes  IV. 

or 
Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom.  Seventh  Grade:  Chap.  VII,  and 
Ginn  Music  Appreciation  Records  Case  IV.  (Specify  in  ordering  whether 
Three-part  Music  or  Junior  Music  is  being  used.)  Eighth  Grade:  Chap. 
VII  and  Ginn  Music  Appreciation  Records  Case  V.  Especially  suitable 
for  use  with  Junior  Music. 

or 
People   and    Music    (copies    for    pupils)    find    records   for    use   with    the 
lessons;  Victor  record  unit  E16-E18.  For  use  in  eighth  grade. 

C.  Additional  equipment 

1.  Chromatic  pitch-pipe 

2.  Phonograph 

3.  Piano 

4.  Staff  liner 

D.  Supplementary  material 

1.  Songs — Copies  (for  the  pupils)  of  at  least  one  of  these  books: 

a.  For  use  with  unchanged  voices  (no  songs  in  bass  clef)  in  class  work 
or  glee  club 

Congdon  Music  Readers,  No.  V 

Progressive  Series,  Book  III 

Folk  Songs  and  Art  Songs,  Book  II 

Twice  55  Community  Songs  for  Treble  Voice   (rose  book) 

b.  For  use  with  changed  and  unchanged  voices  in  class  work  or  glee 
club: 

Progressive  Series,  Book  IV 

The  Laurel  S.  A.  B.  Book 

Universal  School  Music  Series,  Book  IV 

Junior  Songs  (Dann) 

Twice  55  Part  Songs  for  Boys 

Recreation  Song  for  Junior  High  Schools 

Junior-Senior  High  School  Chorus  Book 

The  Glenn  Book  for  Boys 
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2.  Appreciation — Reference  books : 
Music  Stories  for  Girls  and  Boys 

The  Art-Music  Readers — Books  I  and  II 

The  Victrola  Book  of  the  Opera 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (Chart  and  Handbook 

Music  and  Youth  (Magazine) 

Music  and  Romance 

3.  Folk  dances: 

Rhythmic  Plays  for  Elementary  and  High  Schools 

Classroom   Teacher,  Vol.  XII 

The  Folk  Dance  Book 

Folk  Dances  from  Old  Homelands 

Twice  55  Games  with  Music 

Swedish  Folk  Dances 

4.  Books  for  teachers: 
Classroom  Handbook 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  X 

Teaching  Music  from  an  Appreciation  Basis 

(Victor  record  unit  E-9  is  for  use  with  this  book.) 
Listening  Lessons  in  Music 
Music  in  the  Junior  High  School 
The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do 
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(Permanent  Song  List) 

"Alas  for  those  who  never  sing,  but  die  with  all  their  music  in  them." — 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Song  singing  is  a  most  valuable  socialized  activity,  capable  of  uniting  a 
group  with  a  bond  of  goodwill  produced  by  united  effort  and  mutual  en- 
joyment. Song  singing  in  grade  schools  should  aim  to  provide  the  pupils 
with  a  collection  of  folk,  art,  and  community  songs  that  they  will  enjoy 
singing  at  home  or  in  connection  with  various  activities  in  the  community. 
A  repertoire  of  suitable  songs  of  this  type  should  be  built  up  gradually 
throughout  the  grades,  thus  allowing  the  singing  habit  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  established  as  a  pleasurable  leisure  time  activity  for  people 
of  all  ages.  If  the  following  songs  are  learned  in  each  grade  as  suggested 
here,  pupils  leaving  the  grade  schools  will  have  a  memorized  repertoire  of 
the  worthwhile  songs  which  they  are  able  to  enjoy  by  singing  or  by  listening. 
If  it  seems  desirable,  sight  reading  may  be  used  to  assist  in  the  learning 
of  these  songs,  but  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  made  songs  for  singing  only, 
and  not  for  study  or  observation  in  learning  the  fundamentals  of  music. 
Some  of  these  songs  for  each  grade  are  to  be  found  in  the  basal  text  used 
in  that  grade.  Practically  all  of  the  remaining  may  be  found  in  any  one 
of  the  following  books:  One  Book  Course  in  Elementary  Music  (Fullerton), 
Golden  Book  of  Songs,  Twice  55  Plus  Community  Songs,  Favorite  Songs 
of  the  People.  Songs  available  on  phonograph  records  are  indicated  by 
numbers  such  as:  V20174  (Victor  record  No.  20174). 
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First  Grade 

America— 1st  stanza  (V20635) 
Rock-a-bye  Baby  (V20174) 
Lightly  Row 

Second  Grade 

Review  above  songs  and  add : 
America— 2nd  stanza  (V20635) 
Tho  Shepherdess 
Silent  Night  (V19794,  V3044) 
Luther's  Cradle  Hymn 
Susie,  Little  Susie  (from  Hansel  and 
Gretel) 

Third  Grade 

Review  above  songs  and  add : 
America — (all  stanzas)  (V20635) 
Old  Folks  at  Home  (V21950) 
Jingle  Bells 
O,    Susanna 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotland 
Billy  Boy  (V21751) 
A  Frog  He  Would  A  Wooing  Go 
(V19830) 

0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 

Fourth  Grade 

Review  above  songs  and  add : 
Star  Spangled  Banner — 1st  stanza 

(V20635) 
Welcome  Sweet  Springtime 
Old   Black   Joe    (V9248) 
Lullaby   (Cradle  Song)    (Brahms) 

(V20737) 
Comin'  Thru  the  Rye   (V1146) 
Come  All  Ye  Faithful   (V20174) 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home   (V9248) 
Yankee  Doodle    (V20166) 
Sweet  and  Low   (V20080) 
Worship  the  King 

Fifth  Grade 

Review  above  songs  and  add : 
Star  Spangled  Banner    (all  stanzas) 

(V20635) 
Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean 

(V20745) 
Auld  Lang  Syne  (V20808) 
Little  Brown  Church  in  the  Wildwood 
Deck  the  Hall 
Would    God    I    Were    the    Tender    Apple 

Blossom    (Londonderry  Air)    (V35781) 
Fairest  Lord  Jesus   (Crusaders'  Hymn) 
Dixie   (V21950) 
Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton    (V20807  or 

V4083) 
Little  Dustman    (The   Sandman) 

(V20737) 

1  Will    Sing   a   Lullaby    (Golden    Slum- 
bers)   (V20986) 


Sixth  Grade 

Review  above  songs  and  add : 
All  Through  the  Night   (V20807) 
Home  Sweet  Home 
Come  Thou  Almighty  King   (V20742) 
Annie  Laurie    (V20807) 
Anvil   Chorus    (V20127) 
America  the  Beautiful    (V20745) 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  (V20745) 
John  Peel   (V4083) 
The  First  Noel    (V20174) 
The  Linden  Tree   (Schubert)    (V20737) 
Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny 

(V19887) 
Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes 

(V20807  or  V22081) 

Seventh  Grade 

Review  above  songs  and  add : 
Massa's  in  de  Cold  Ground 
Last  Rose  of  Summer 
O  Sole  Mio   (V20248) 
Swing  Low   (V20068) 
Sweet  Kitty  Clover   (V21751) 
Spanish  Guitar   (V21751) 
Holy,   Holy,   Holy    (V20742) 
A  Merry  Life    (Funiculi,   Funicula) 

(V20080) 
Juanita    (V1179) 
How  Can  I  Leave  Thee 
Santa  Lucia   (V20080) 
Jock   o'   Hazeldean    (V4083) 
It  Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear 

(V35787) 

Eighth  Grade 

Review  above  songs  and  add  : 
Spanish    Cavalier 
Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen 

(V20078) 
Ye  Banks  and  Braes  o'   Bonny  Doon 

(V4083) 
Now  the  Day  Is  Over    (V20780) 
Home  Road 
Believe   Me,   If  All   Those   Endearing 

Young  Charms   (V20808  or  V22081) 
Sally  In  Our  Alley  (V4083) 
Sailing   (V20080) 
Aloha  Oe 

Wearing  of  the  Green 
Scots  Wha'  Hae'    (V4083) 
Stars  of  the  Summer  Night 
We  Three  Kings  of  Orient  Are 
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RECORD  INDEX 

For  use  in  singing  and  listening  lessons. 

This  index  is  included  for  the  benefit  of  schools  desiring  to  add  to  their 
record  library  records  for  use  in  certain  phases  of  the  study  of  music. 
Some  of  the  records  suggested  below  are  included  in  the  record  sets  used 
in  the  ungraded  or  graded  courses.  It  is  suggested,  especially  in  case  of  the 
program  music,  opera,  and  general  lists,  that  these  selections  are  frequently 
found  in  the  record  libraries  in  the  homes  in  a  community.  It  is  often  pos- 
sible for  a  school  to  borrow  such  material  for  certain  phases  of  the  work 
and  thus  immeasurably  enrich  the  musical  experiences  of  its  pupils. 
V20212,  V20349,  etc.,  refer  to  Victor  records  number  20212  and  number 
20349.  (The  Educational  Catalog  of  Victor  records  will  give  additional  sug- 
gestions of  records  for  all  types  of  work.) 

Songs 

A.  Songs  for  primary  grades 

V20212— Mother  Goose  Songs 

V20621— Mother  Goose  Songs 

V20349 — Songs  from  "Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers"  (Neidlinger) 

V20073— Songs  from  "Songs  for  the  Little  Child"    (Baker-Kohlsaat)    ' 

V20442 — Songs  from   "Songs  for  the  Little  Child" 

V19830 — Songs  from  "One  Book  Course  in  Elementary  Music"   (Fullerton) 

V20744 — Songs  from  "One  Book  Course  in  Elementary  Music" 

V19831 — Songs  from  "Song  Series  Primer"   (Bentley) 

V20347 — Songs  from  "Progressive  Series  Book  I" 

V20743— Children's  Songs 

V20617 — Songs  from   "Songs  of  the  Child  World"    (Riley-Gaynor) 

V35785— Songs  of  Native  Birds 

V20395— Cradle  Songs  of  Many  Nations 

V35849— Hiawatha's  Childhood 

B.  Songs  for  intermediate  grades 

V35785,  V20395,  and  V35849  from  primary  list  given  above 

V21751 — Songs  from  "One  Book  Course  in  Elementary  Music"  (Fullerton). 
(Kentucky  mountain  songs,  sailor  chanteys,  traditional  songs.) 

V22175 — Selections  from   "Hansel  and  Gretel" 

V4083 — Folk  Songs — (John  Peel,  Flow  Glently  Sweet  Afton,  etc.) 

V20348 — Songs  from  "Progressive  Series  Book  II" 

V20441 — Songs  from  "Art  Song  Cycles"    (Miessner) 

V20986 — Folk  Songs   (Golden  Slumbers,  I  Had  a  Little  Nut  Tree,  etc.) 

V20737 — Art  Songs:  Lullaby  and  Little  Dustman  (Brahms),  Hey  Baloo  (Schu- 
mann), The  Linden  Tree  (Schubert) 

V20343 — Art  Songs — (Chopin,   Schumann,   Grieg,  etc.) 

V202 13— Children's  Songs— (Grant-Schaefer-Terhune) 

V21945 — Songs  from  "Universal  Intermediate  Book"    (Patriotic  Wish,  etc.) 

V21051 — Songs  from  "Universal  Intermediate  Book" 

V20622— Two-part  Songs 

V20894 — Art  Songs — (Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  etc.) 

V2Z082 — Familiar  Songs — (Annie  Laurie,  Auld  Lang  Syne,  All  Through  the 
Night,  Love's  Old  Sweet  Song) 

V21950 — Familiar  Songs — (Dixie,  Old  Folks  at  Home) 

V22081 — Familiar  Songs— (Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes,  Believe  Me  If 
All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms) 

C.  Songs  for  the  upper  grades 

V21751,  V22175,  V4083,  V20737,  V20343,  V20804,  V22082,   V21950,   and  V22081 

from  intermediate  list  given  above 
V20043 — Chants  of  the  Hopi  Indians    (Folk  Music) 
V20068— Negro  Spirituals   (Folk  Music) 

V4008 — Art  Songs    (Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark,  Who  is   Sylvia?) 
V19742 — Negro  Spirituals   (Folk  Music) 
V20244 — Familiar    Songs — (Asleep   in   the   Deep,    Rocked    in    the    Cradle  of   the 

Deep) 
V19887 — Familiar    Songs — (Carry    Me    Back    to    Old    Virginny,    Darling    Nelly 

Gray — quartet) 
V35878 — Folk  Music — (Songs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland) 
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Instruments 

A.  String  section 

V20522 — Examples  of  all  string  instruments 

V20079— Violin,  cello 

V20174— Violin,   viola 

VI 9926— Violin,  cello,  harp 

V20164— Violin,  viola 

V20801 — Violin,  cello,  viola 

V20150— Viola,  cello 

V20161 — Violin,  viola,  string  quartet 

V20637— Violin,  cello,  harp 

V20 166— Violin 

V1166 — Orchestra,  violin  pizzicato 

B.  Brass  section 

V20523 — Examples  of  all  brass  instruments 

V20079— Trumpet 

V20174 — Trombone,  cornet 

V19926 — Cornet,  trombone 

V20164— Cornet 

V20801— Cornet 

V20150 — French  horn 

V20637— Brass  ensemble 

C.  Woodwind  section 

V20522 — Examples  of  all  woodwind  instruments 

V20079 — Oboe,  flute,  clarinet 

V20743— Piccolo 

V20164 — Piccolo,  bassoon 

VI 9926— Flute,  oboe,  bassoon 

V20 164— Flute 

V20801 — Oboe,  flute,  bassoon 

V20150 — Oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  English  horn,  flute 

V20161— Oboe,  clarinet,  woodwind  quartet 

V20637— Flute 

V20166— Piccolo 

D.  Percussion  section 

V20523- — Examples  of  all  percussion  instruments 

V20401 — Drum,  cymbals 

V20079— Celesta,  bells 

V20743— Drum 

V20164— Bells 

V20174— Bells 

V19926— Bells,  celesta 

V20440 — Bells,  Xylophone 

V20993— Chimes 

V20801— Celesta 

V20161— Celesta 

V20166 — Drums,  tambourine,  clapper 

Rhythm 

A.  Music  for  simple  rhythmic  response 

V19881— March 

V20401— March,  waltz 

V20350— Fundamental  rhythms   (2/4  and  8/4) 

V20351 — Fundamental  rhythms   (4/4  and  6/8) 

V2007 9— Gallop,  waltz 

V19723— Fundamental  rhythms   (2/4  and  3/4) 

V19724 — Fundamental  rhythms   (4/4  and  6/8) 
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B.  Music  for  descriptive  and  imitative  rhythms 

V20162 — Running,  jumping,  walking,  swinging,  swaying 

V20736— Skipping 

V19881 — Contrasting  marches 

V20526 — Changing  rhythms — marching,  skipping,  flying  and  trotting,  running 

and  high-stepping  horses 
V20079 — Galloping,  dancing  (elfin),  stepping  lightly,  swaying 
V20153 — Galloping,  spinning 
V20401 — Rowing,   skating,   floating 

V20399 — Tin  Soldiers   (march)  peasant  dance,  witch,  hobby  horse 
V9148— Toys    (march) 
V19730 — Lead  Soldiers    (march) 
V20169 — Stepping  lightly 
V20174— Rocking 

V19882 — Fairies,  gnomes,  clowns,  dwarf 
V20396— Witches 

0.  Music  for  rhythm  bands 

V20416— Pirouette 

V20430 — Czarine  Mazurka 

V20215 — Toy  Symphony 

V20416— The  Secret 

V20443 — Gavotte  from  "Mignon" 

V35922— The  Glow  Worm 

V6840 — Hearts  and  Flowers,  Blue  Danube  Waltz 

V20400 — Marsovia  Waltz,  Tenth  Regiment  March 

V20 1 69 — Amaryllis 

V20430 — Rendezvous 

V20174— Rock-a-bye  Baby 

V35782 — Clayton's   Grand  March 

D.  Music  for  recognizing  number  of  beats  in  a  measure 

V20350— Fundamental  rhythms  (2/4  and  3/4) 
V20351— Fundamental  rhythms  (4/4  and  6/8) 
V19723— Fundamental  rhythms  (2/4  and  3/4) 
V19724— Fundamental  rhythms  (4/4  and  6/8) 
V20169— Amaryllis 
V20079— Waltz 
V19881— Marches 

E.  Examples  of  rhythmic  types — march,  waltz,  etc. 

1.  March 

V21935 — Modern   Band  Marches 

VI 9881 — Contrasting  Marches 

V6639 — Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette 

V9 148— March  of  the  Toys 

V91730— March  of  the  Little  Lead  Soldiers 

V1196— Turkish  March 

V35780 — Grand  March  from  "Aida" 

V35804 — Soldiers'  March  from   "Faust" 

V35800— Funeral  March    (Chopin) 

V20191— El  Capitan,  Washington  Post  March 

V20036 — Wedding  March   (Mendelssohn) 

2.  Waltz 

V20162— Waltzes,  1,  2  and  9    (Brahms) 

V20153— Waltzer 

V20079— Waltz  15   (Brahms) 

V20614— Minuet  Waltz 

V6579— Valse  Triste 

V6835 — Valse  Serenade 

V6840— Blue  Danube  Waltz 

V20400 — Marsovia  Waltz 
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3.  Minuet 

V20630— Minuet    (Boccherini) 

V1136 — Minuet    (Bach-Winternitz) 

V20158— Minuet    (Bach) 

VI 199 — Minuet    (Mozart) 

V6609— Minuet    (Haydn) 

V20 164— Minuet    (Beethoven) 

V20169— Minuet    (Paderewski) 

V20440— Minuet   (Mozart),  Minuet   (Gluck) 

4.  Gavotte 

V20169 — Amaryllis 

V20443— Gavotte  from  "Mignon" 

V20451— Gavotte    (Handel) 

Second    Gavotte    (Sapellnikoff ) 
VI 136 — Gavotte    (Beethoven-Kramer) 
V6592 — Gavotte  in  F  Major   (Beethoven-Bauer) 
V6609— Gavotte   (Haydn) 
V20440 — Gavotte   (Mozart) 

Gavotte   (Gretry) 

5.  Mazurka 

V20430 — Mazurka — La   Czarina 
V1349 — Mazurka   (Popper) 
V6550 — Mazurka   (Kujawiak) 
V6879— Mazurka  in  C  Sharp  Minor   (Chopin) 
Mazurka  in  A  Minor   (Chopin) 

F.  Folk  dances 

V20350— German,  French,   Welsh,   Swabian 

V20351— Sicilian,  French,  English,  German,  Irish 

V20638 — Arkansas  Traveler 

V20447— Old  Dan  Tucker 

V20151— Pop  Goes  the  Weasel 

V20639— Uncle  Steve's  Quadrille 

V21618— Chimes  of  Dunkirk 

V21617 — Seven  Jumps 

V20989 — Ace  of  Diamonds 

V2 161 9— Crested  Hen 

V20432— Dance  of  Greeting,  Carrousel,  I  See  You,  Kinderpolka 

V20450 — Shoemakers'  Dance,  Klappdans 

V20444— Black  Nag 

V20445 — Gathering  Peascods 

V20641 — Shepherd's  Hey,  Country  Gardens 

V21685— Farandole 

V20990 — Minuet — Don  Juan 

V20448— Bummel  Schottische,  Broom  Dance 

V21616— Irish  Lilt,  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  Highland  Schottische,  Highland  Fling 

V20151 — Mountain   March    (Norwegian) 

V20989— Bleking 

V21620— Hansel  and  Gretel 

V20214 — Singing  Games 

V21618— Singing   Games 

V20806— Singing   Games 

Theme  Repetition 

V20416— The  Secret 

V20169— Amaryllis 

V20443 — Gavotte  from  "Mignon" 

V20399— March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers 

V20079— Serenata 

V20416— Pirouette 

V1386— Rondino 

V718 — Theme  with  Variations 

V21012— Ecossaisis 
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Program  Music 


V20443 — Narcissus 

(See  "Music  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls",  "Music  Appreciation  for  Chil- 
dren".) 

VI 9730— March  of  the  Little  Lead  Soldiers 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children",  "Music  Appreciation  in  the  School- 
room".) 

V35792 — In  a  Clock  Store,  Hunt  in  the  Black  Forest 

V1143— The  Swan 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children".) 

V6505 — Danse  Macabre 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children,"  "Music  Stories  for  Boys  and 
Girls".) 

V19879 — Forge  in  the  Forest 

V6639 — Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children",  "Music  Stories  for  Boys  and 
Girls".) 

V20606,  V20607— William  Tell  Overture 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children",  "Music  Stories  for  Boys  and 
Girls".) 

V20153 — Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children",  "Music  Appreciation  in  the  School- 
room".) 

V6615-6617— Nutcracker  Suite 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children",  "Music  Appreciation  in  the 
Schoolroom",  "Music  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls".) 

V35793,  V20245— Peer  Gynt  Suite 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children",  "Music  Appreciation  for  Every 
Child" — Intermediate  Manual,  "Music  Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom", 
"Music  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls".) 

V6675-6678 — Overture  to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children",  "Music  Appreciation  in  the 
Schoolroom",  "Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child" — Intermediate  Man- 
ual.) 

V7006— Omphale's  Spinning  Wheel 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children",  "Music  Stories  for  Boys  and 
Girls",    "Music   Appreciation   for   Every   Child" — Intermediate   Manual.) 

V9271-9272— Till  Eulenspiegel 

(See   "Music  Appreciation   in  the  Junior  High   School".) 

V7021 — L'Apprenti   Sorcier    (The   Sorcerer's   Apprentice) 

V35764 — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  Overture 
(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children".) 

V6738-6741— Scheherazade    Suite 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Children",  "Music  Appreciation  for  Every 
Child" — Intermediate   Manual,   "Music  and   Romance".) 


Opera 


(See  also  "The  Victrola  Book  of  the  Opera".) 

V22175-22176— Hansel  and  Gretel 

(See    "Music    Appreciation    for    Children",    "Music    Appreciation    for    the 

Schoolroom",   "Music   Stories   for   Boys   and   Girls".) 
V6650,  V20443— Mignon 

(See   "Music  Stories   for  Boys  and   Girls",    "Music  Appreciation   for  Every 

Child" — Intermediate   Manual.) 
.     V6823,  V6531— Samson  and  Delilah 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child" — Intermediate  Manual 

Appreciation  in  the  Schoolroom".) 
V9122— Oberon 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child" — Intermediate  Manual 

Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls".) 
V9005,   V6694 — Lohengrin 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child" — Intermediate  Manual 

Stories   for   Boys   and   Girls",    "Music   Appreciation   for   Children", 

Appreciation  for  the  Schoolroom".) 
V35780,  V3040,  V6595— Aida 

(See  "Music  Appreciation  in  the  Junior  High  School",  "Music  Appreciation 

in  the  Schoolroom".) 
V35796— The  Mikado 

(See    "Music    Stories    for    Boys    and    Girls",    "Music    Appreciation    in    the 

Schoolroom".) 


'Music 


'Music 


'Music 
'Music 
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General  Listening  and  Memory  Work 

(In  addition  to  the  selections  suggested  above.) 

V7 103— Air  for  G  String 

V9113— L'Arlesienne  Suite 

V6634— Andante  Cantabile 

V19879 — Anvil  Chorus — "II  Trovatore" 

V6599— Ave   Maria    (Bach- Gounod) 

V7103— Ave  Maria   ( Schubert- Wilhelmj) 

V20011 — Barcarolle,   Cavalleria  Rusticana 

V20130 — Berceuse    (Jocelyn) 

V3050— Calm  as  the  Night 

V6586 — Caprice  Viennois 

Coppelia  Ballet — Dance  of  the  Automatons 
V20150— Coronation  March 
V35833 — Dance  of  the  Hours 
V1099 — Donna  e  Mobile   (Woman  is  Fickle) 
V6634— Emperor  Quartet 
V20342 — From  an  Indian   Lodge 
V21945— Golliwogg's   Cake-Walk 
V4008— Hark!  Hark!  the  Lark 
VI 193 — Harmonious    Blacksmith 
V20130 — Humoresque 
V6643— Invitation  to  the  Waltz 
V35820— Kamennoi-OstroW 
V6648 — Largo  from  "Xerxes" 
V35820 — Liebestraum 
V6593— Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark 
V20174— Lullaby    (Brahms) 
V9074 — March  of  the  Dwarfs 
VI 178— Melody  in  F 
V1143 — Moment  Musical 

V6567 — Largo  from   "New  World   Symphony" 
V6589— Nocturne  in  E  Flat 

V19923— Oh  Vermeland,  Thou  Lovely   (Swedish) 
V20127 — Pilgrims'  Chorus  "Tannhaeuser" 
V1186 — Pizzicato  from  "Sylvia  Ballet" 
V35797 — Poet  and  Peasant  Overture 
V6648 — Pomp  and  Circumstance 
V19960 — Song  of  the  Volga  Boatmen 
V20805 — Swedish  Wedding  March 
V1152— To  a  Water  Lily 

To  a  Wild  Rose 
V22153— To  Spring 
V19845 — Traeumerei 
V4008— Who  is  Silvia? 
V6583 — Two  Grenadiers 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MUSIC  TEXTBOOKS 
For  Use  in  Grades  I-VIII 

(Addresses  of  all  publishers  are  given  at  the  end  of  bibliography.  All  books 
suggested  are  worthwhile.  **Indicates  books  that  are  most  highly  recom- 
mended. *Indicates  books  that  are  especially  desirable  for  supplementary 
use.) 

Singing 

I.  Basal  Texts 

(Either  of  these  series  is  recommended  for  use  throughout  a  school  system.) 

**The  Music  Education  Series   (Giddings,  Earhart,  Baldwin  and  Newton.)   Ginn 

and   Company 

Songs  of  Childhood  (First  Grade) 

Introductory  Music   (Second  Grade) 

Elementary  Music   (Third  and  Fourth  Grades) 

Intermediate  Music    (Fifth  and   Sixth   Grades) 

Three-Part  Music  (Seventh  Grade) 

Junior  Music    (Eighth  Grade) 

Adventures  in  Music  (One  P?ook  Course) 

Teachers'  Book 

Home  Edition  Vols.   I-IV   (Accompaniments  for  all  songs  in  the  series.) 
**The    Music    Hour    (McConathy,    Miessner,    Birge,    Bray)    Silver   Burdett    and 

Company 

The  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade 

First  Book   (Second  Grade) 

Second  Book   (Third  Grade) 

Elementary  Teachers'  Book   (for  use  with  First  and  Second  Books) 

Third  Book  (Fourth  Grade) 

Fourth  Book   (Fifth  Grade) 

Fifth  Book   (Sixth  Grade) 

Intermediate  Teachers'   Book 

II.  Supplementary  Song  Books 

A.  Eote  singing.   (The  grades  for  which  these  books  are  suitable  are  given 
under  "Graded  Course"  in  the  list  of  materials  for  each  grade.) 

*Art  Song  Cycles   (Books  I  and  II) — Miessner — Silver  Burdett  and  Company 
Child-Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm  (Books  I  and  II)— Jones  and  Barbour — A.  P. 

Schmidt  Company 
Children's  Sing-Song  from  Sweden   (Parts  I  and  II) — Tegner — A.  P.  Schmidt 
Company 

♦Children's  Year,  The — Conant — Milton  Bradley  Company 
Churchill-Grindell  Song  Book  No.  II — Churchill-Grindell  Company 
Congdon   Music  Readers,   The    (Primer) — Congdon — C.   H.   Congdon 

*Folk-Songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Children— Radcliff-Whitehead — Oliver  Ditson 
Company 

*Happy   Songs  for  Happy  Children — Siebold — G.   Schirmer,   Inc. 

Hollis  Dann  Music  Course   (First  Year) — Dann — American  Book  Company 
*One  Book  Course  in  Elementary  Music,  A — Fullerton — Fullerton  and   Gray 

Kathleen  Malone  Book  for  Home  and  Kindergarten,  Books  I  and  II — Malone 
— G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

Kindergarten  Book  of  Folk  Songs,  A — Warner — E.   C.   Schirmer  Company 

Lilts  and  Lyrics — Riley  and  Gaynor — Clayton  F.  Summy  Company 
♦Progressive    Music    Series    (Teacher's    Manual,    Vol.    I) — Parker,    McConathy, 
Birge,   Miessner- — Silver,   Burdett  and  Company 

Sing  Away  Songs  for  Children — Mills-Merriman — Milton   Bradley   Company 
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♦Sing  With  Me — Schaeffer — A.  P.  Schmidt  Company 

*Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers — Neidlinger — G.  Schirmer,  Inc. 

♦♦Song  Devices  and  Jingles — Smith — Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard 

Songs   for   Children— Buckingham — Milton   Bradley.  Company 

**Songs    for   the   Little   Child — Baker-Kohlsaat — Abingdon    Press 

Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day — Paulsson  and  Smith — Milton  Bradley  Company 
**Songs    of   the    Child    World    (Nos.    I   and   II)— Riley    and    Gaynor— J.    Church 
Company 

Song  Series   Primer,  The — Bentley — Laidlaw   Brothers 
Tree  Top  Tunes  for  Tiny  Tots — Eddy — Oliver  Ditson  Company 
Universal  School  Music  Series   (Book  I) — Damrosch,  Gartlan,  Gerkins — Hinds, 
Hayden   and   Eldridge 
**140   Folk-Songs — Davidson   and   Surette — E.    C.    Schirmer   Company 

B.  Sight-singing.   (The  grades  for  which  these  books  are  suitable  are  given 
under  "Graded  Course",  in  the  list  of  materials  for  each  grade.) 

*Congdon    Music    Readers     (Books    I-IV) — Earhart,    Forman,     Congdon — C.     H. 

Congdon 
♦Folk  and   Art   Songs    (Books   I   and   II) — Armitage — C.   C.   Birchard   Company 
*Foresman    Books    of    Songs     (A    Child's    Book    of    Songs,    and    Books    I-IV)  — 
Foresman — American   Book   Company 
One  Book   Course   in   Elementary   Music,   A — Fullerton   and   Gray 
Progressive    Music    Series     (Books    I-IV) — Parker,    et    al. — Silver, Burdett    and 
Company 

Songs  for  Children — Bryant — American   Book   Company 
Song-Wise — Dorrett,    et    al. — Supplementary    Music    House 

Universal    School    Music    Series — (Primer) — Damrosch,    et    al. — Hinds,    Hayden 
and  Eldridge 

C.  Songs  for  glee  clubs  and  choruses 

♦Twice     55     Community    Songs    for     Treble     Voices     (The     Rose     Book) — C.     C. 

Birchard 
♦Twice  55  Part  Songs  for  Boys    (The  Orange  Book)— C.  C.   Birchard 
*The   Laurel    Soprano,    Alto,    Baritone   Book — Armitage — C.    C.    Birchard 
Recreation     Songs     for     Junior     High     Schools — Churchill-Grindell — Churchill- 

Grindell 
*Foresman    Book   of    Songs,    No.    V — Foresman- — American    Book   Company 
Progressive    Music    Series    (Books    I-IV)— Parker,    et    al. — Silver,    Burdett    and 
pany 

♦Junior   Music    (Music   Education    Series — Giddings,    et   al. — Ginn   and    Company 

D.  Books  for  community  and  general  singing 

♦Twice   55   Plus    Community   Songs — Dykema,   Earhart,   Dann   and   McConathy — 
C.   C.   Birchard  Company 

♦The  Golden   Book  of  Favorite   Songs — Hall  and   McCreary 

♦Favorite  Songs   of   the   People — Theo.   Presser  Company 
The   One   Hundred   and   One   Best   Songs — The   Cable   Company 
A   One   Book   Course   in   Elementary   Music — Fullerton — Fullerton    and   Gray 
Songs   We   Like   to   Sing — Alexander — Silver,   Burdett   and   Company 


Rhythm 

I.  Simple  and  Descriptive  Rhythms 

Music  for  the  Child  World   (Vol.   II)— Hofer— Clayton  F.   Summy  Company 
School  Rhythms — Robinson — Clayton  F.   Summy  Company 
Rhythmic   Songs — Jones  and   Dorrett — Sherman   Clay  and   Company 

II.  Folk  Dances  and  Games 

Dramatic    Games    and    Dances    for    Little    Children — Crawford — A.    S.    Barnes 
Company 
♦Folk   Dance   Book,    The — Crampton — A.    S.   Barnes    Company 
Folk  Dances  and  Games — Crawford — A.  S.  Barnes  Company 
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Folk    Dances    and    How    to    Do   Them— Buchanan — Successful    Farming 
Folk   Dances    from   the   Homeland — Burchenal — G.    Schirmer,    Inc. 
♦Rhythmic    Plays   for    Elementary    and    High    School— Huesman — Nehraska    Uni- 
versity 
♦Song   Play   Book,   The— Compton   and   Wollaston— A.   S.    Barnes   Company 
•Twice  55    Games   With   Music    (The   Red   Book) — C.   C.    Birchard    Company 


Ilf.  Rhythm  Band 


♦Rhythm    Band    Direction — Ludwig   and   Ludwig 

♦Rhythm   Band   Series    (Teacher's   Manual  and    Vols.   I-III) — Votaw,   et  al.      Ray- 
mond A.  Hoffman 

Toy   Symphony   Orchestra — Vandevere — C.    C.    Birchard    Company 
♦Triangles    and    Cymbals — Churchill— Oliver    Ditson    Company 

Rote   Pieces  for   Rhythm    Band — Diller   and   Page— G.    Schirmer 


Appreciation 

I.  Basal  Texts 

(Any   one   of   the.se   courses   is   recommended    for   use   throughout   a   school 
system.) 

♦♦Music    Appreciation    for   Every    Child — Glenn,    DeForest,    Lowry — Silver,    I'ur- 
dett   and   Company 
Primary  Manual    (for  use  with  Victor  Record  Unit  E-4) 
Intermediate    Manual    (for    use    with    Victor    Record    Unit    E-5) 

("Music  Notes",  Books  I-III,  for  pupils) 
Junior  High  School  Manual   (for  use  with  Victor  Record  Unit  E-6) 
("Music  Notes",   Books  IV  and  V  for  pupils) 
♦♦Music    Appreciation    in    the    Schoolroom,    Giddings,    Earhart,     Baldwin     and 
Newton — Ginn    and    Company 
Lessons  for  Grades  I-VIII 

For  use  with  Ginn  Music  Appreciation  Records,  Cases  I-V 
Correlates  with  Music  Education  Series  Song  Books 
♦♦Music   Appreciation   for  Children,    Victor  Company 
Lessons  for  Grades  I-V  I 
For  use  with  Victor  Record  Units  E10-E13 
♦♦People  and  Music,  McGehee,  Allyn  and  Bacon 

For  usp  in  Junior  High   School   with  Victor  Record   Unit*   PH6-E18 
♦♦Music  and  Romance,  Kinscella,   Victor   Company 


II.  Supplementary  Materials 


Alice    in    Orchestralia — La    Prade — DouMeday,    Doran    and    Company 
♦Art-Music    Readers     (Books    I-II) — Ripley    and    Schneider      Mentzer,    Bush    and 
Company 

♦Educational    Catalog— Victor    Company 

♦Graded    Course    in    Music    Appreciation     'for    the    first    six    years;      Coffin    and 

Kessler — Music  Supervisors'   National    Conference 
♦Instruments    of    the    Orchestra   by    Sight,    Sound    and    Story    ""'hart.,    and    Hand- 
book— Victor  Company 
Lessons   in    Music   Understanding     Stone     i„0 -.    Angeles    City    Schools 

(For  use  with  Victor  Record  Unite  E19  and  E20) 
Listening    Lessons    in    Music — Fryberger-    Silver,    Burdett    and    Company 
♦Music    Appreciation    Readers    (Book-:    I-VI;     Kinscella     University    Publishing 
Company 

Music    Memory    Contest — National    Bureau 

♦Music    Stories    for   Girls    and    Boys — Cross      Ginn    and    Company 
Orchestral    Instruments    and    What    The/    Do,    The — Mason      H.     W.    Gray    and 
Company 

Teaching    Music    from    an     Appreciative     Basil     (for     DSC     with     Victor     Record 

Unit  E9j — Mohler — C.  C.  Burchard  Company 
Victrola  Book  of  the  Opera,  The— Victor  Company 
What   We  Hear   in   Music— Faulkner     Victor  Company 
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Books  for  Teachers 

I.  Fundamentals  of  Music 

♦School   Music   Handbook — Cundiff-Dykema — C.    C.    Birchard   Company 
Music    Essentials— Maryott — J.    Church    Company 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  AND  PICTURE  APPRECIATION 

General  Suggestions 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  outline  presented  here  is  but  a  brief  course  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Pic- 
ture Appreciation.  There  has  been  prepared  a  detailed  and  complete  course 
for  this  subject.  This  complete  course  should  be  accessible  to  all  grade  school 
teachers. 

Art  education  has  broadened  within  the  past  years  to  a  large  degree.  It  no 
longer  aims  to  train  children  to  become  artists  but  to  show  how  to  en  joy- 
life  more  completely  and  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and  finer  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  one 's  surroundings.  It  aims  to  develop  better  citizens 
by  improving  taste,  by  developing  fundamental  principles  of  art,  and  by 
giving  standards  of  good  form  whereby  to  judge  and  to  choose  wisely  and 
discriminatingly.  It  aims  to  further  creative  thinking,  it  being  another 
means  of  expression.  It  aims  to  train  for  more  intelligent  buying  and  selling 
and  for  greater  enrichment  and  happiness  in  life.  Those  art  values  should  be 
taught  that  provide  for  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the  greatest  number  of 
pupils,  the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  develop  the  power  to  observe  and  interpret  form  and  color  in  nature 
and  things  of  every  day  life 

B.  To  develop  the  imagination  and  provide  training  for  creative  ability  and 
originality 

C.  To  develop  the  ability  to  think  more  clearly  through  planning  and  work- 
ing out  problems 

D.  To  develop  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  express  ideas  freely  through  art 
mediums 

E.  To  develop  some  technical  skill  and  proficiency  in  the  use  of  art  materials 

F.  To  develop  a  discriminating  taste  and  intelligent  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  wearing  apparel  and  in  the  beautifying  of  home  and  community 

G.  To  cultivate  desirable  social  activities  through  sharing  materials  and 
tools,  through  making  things  for  the  pleasure  of  others,  and  through 
waiting  for  one's  turn 

II.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  art  to  industry  and  its 

influence  on  one's  life 
I.    To  arouse  an  appreciation  for  the  fine  arts  and  crafts  of  the  past 

J.  To  awaken  and  develop  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  in  art 
and  surroundings 

III.  Directions  for  Teaching 

This  course  in  art  is  meant  to  be  suggestive  of  the  subject  matter  and  activi- 
ties desirable  in  each  grade.  More  is  outlined  than  is  expected  of  any  teacher 
to   do.   Those  problems  and  exercises   selected  should   follow  a   constructive 
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plan  whereby  the  children's  particular  interests  and  needs  are  best  served 
and  whereby  there  is  correlation  with  other  school  subjects.  This  plan  should 
be  progressive,  becoming  more  advanced  each  year.  There  should  be  con- 
tinuous growth  in  the  understanding  of  art  principles,  improvement  in 
technique,  handling  of  materials,  freedom  of  expression,  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  skill  in  drawing.  Standards  of  attainment  listed  for  each  grade 
should  be  referred  to  often  when  making  a  selection.  ' '  A  course  of  study  in 
art  should  cultivate  taste,  develop  skill,  aid  in  thinking,  and  speak  its  own 
language.  It  serves  this  purpose  best  when  used  as  an  aid  in  teaching  other 
subjects  and  when  closely  co-ordinated  with  life's  activities." 
Industrial  arts  work  is  included  because  of  its  close  relation  to  art.  Industry 
concerns  itself  with  the  changes  man  has  made  in  the  raw  materials  for  his 
use  and  comfort,  and  art  concerns  itself  with  the  beautifying  of  objects 
made  from  the  raw  materials.  Knowing,  for  instance,  the  formation  and  uses 
of  clay,  the  development  of  pottery-making  through  the  great  past,  and  how 
man  has  striven  to  make  it  more  beautiful,  gives  a  finer  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  that  industry.  This  work  is  developed  through  projects  and 
activities  and  it  is  planned  to  furnish  a  basis  for  many  of  the  problems  in 
construction,  illustration,  design,  lettering,  and  color.  In  this  way  one  not 
only  aids  and  supports  the  other,  but  also  helps  to  clarify  ideas  in  other 
school  subjects. 

A  number  of  other  projects  and  activities  are  included  to  correlate  with 
history,  geography,  health,  and  civics.  It  is  not  intended  that  any  of  them 
be  complete  studies  in  themselves  nor  that  they  must  be  taken  up  at  times 
suggested  in  the  course.  More  than  one  may  even  be  profitably  carried  on 
at  the  same  time.  Their  introduction  and  procedure  should  be  directed  by  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  class. 

Careful  preparation  and  definite  aims  as  to  the  skill,  attitude  or  knowledge 
to  be  acquired  are  necessary.  The  child  and  not  the  subject  is  of  first  im- 
portance. High  standards  should  be  maintained  for  every  lesson.  Throughout, 
the  aims  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  an  honest  effort  be  expected  but  not 
a   finished  product.   Encouragement   is   given  by  pointing   out   good   points 
and  suggesting  possible  ways  to  correct  work.  Demonstrations,  discussions, 
and  illustrative  material  are  essential  to  success.  They  clarify  ideas,  encour- 
age, prevent  wasted  effort  and  time,  and  give  guidance  as  nothing  else  can. 
Through  experimentation  ideas  are  made  clearer  and  principles  of  art  are 
better  learned.   Excursions,  talks  and  demonstrations  by  outsiders,  and  an- 
nual exhibits  of  best  work  aid  materially.  Those  laws  of  learning  that  are 
recommended  for  education  in  general  should  be  applied  to  art  instruction. 
At  times  test  growth  by  answering  the  following  questions : 
Do  the  children  grow  in  the  ability  to  create? 
Do  they  use  their  imagination  to  a  greater  degree? 
Do  they  retain  freedom  of  expression? 
Do  they  gain  in  the  use  of  materials? 
Do  they  improve  in  technique? 
Do  they  respond  to  the  beauty  in  everyday  life? 

Do  they  increase  in  ability  to  observe  and  to  interpret  what  they  see? 
Do  they  enjoy  their  work  and  show  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  others? 
There  will  be  little  value  in  art  education  unless  it  carries  over  into  the 
, child's  life   and  unless   it   gives   a   feeling   of   enjoyment  and   awakens   the 
senses  to  the  beauty  of  the  environment.  The  purpose  in  giving  fuller  direc- 
tions is  to  aid  those  who  feel  their  lack  of  preparation. 

A.  Construction 

Construction  may  be  with  modeling  materials,  cloth,  paper,  wood,  card- 
board, and  raffia.  At  first  let  there  be  much  experimentation,  especially 
with  modeling  materials,  to  satisfy  the  desire  to  manipulate  and  to  make 
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things.  A  child  should  make  his  plan  and  work  to  it.  He  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  handle  good  models.  When  he  fails  to  attain 
the  desired  result,  show  him  better  methods  of  work. 

B.  Eepresentation 

Representation  may  be  construction  or  drawing.  Use  objects  of  everyday 
life — flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  vases,  toys,  etc.  Place  so  all  children 
can  see.  Fasten  or  place  against  backgrounds.  Ask  questions  concerning 
form,  color,  relation  of  parts,  and  characteristics,  to  hold  the  attention 
and  help  in  observation.  In  the  end  the  children  should  do  so  unassisted. 
Children  in  the  primary  grades  should  be  encouraged  to  make  drawings 
large  and  with  a  free,  easy  movement.  Let  them  experiment  first,  then 
judge  best  work,  and  state  what  needs  improving.  The  teacher  should 
then  show  a  good  drawing.  Then  let  children  try  again.  Show  them  how 
to  secure  good  proportions  by  measuring  with  a  pencil  held  at  arm's 
length.  For  the  height,  ask  them  to  close  one  eye  and  to  level  the  pencil 
so  that  the  top  is  even  with  the  highest  point  of  the  object  and  to  mark 
the  lowest  point  with  the  thumb.  Similarly  measure  the  width.  Keep 
pencil  at  same  distance  from  the  eye  and  at  right  angles  with  the  arm. 
Then  indicate  on  paper  with  light  lines  the  height  and  width  of  the 
object.  In  a  similar  manner  show  the  principal  divisions.  When  work  for 
high  lights  and  shadows  comes,  lead  the  children  to  see  the  location  of 
the  lightest  and  darkest  places. 

C.  Illustration 

Illustration  may  be  by  drawing  or  construction.  The  success  which  a 
child  will  have  in  this  work  will  depend  upon  his  interest,  the  fullness 
of  his  information,  and  keenness  of  his  imagination.  He  can  only  express 
that  which  is  in  his  mind,  hence  the  importance  of  developing  clear 
images.  For  subjects  to  illustrate,  draw  upon  the  child's  experiences, 
schoolroom  and  home  activities,  history,  geography,  civics,  reading,  etc. 
Criticize  in  a  kindly  and  sincere  manner  and  try  to  understand  what 
the  child  is  attempting  to  show,  for  in  this  way  his  creative  ability  is 
developed  and  his  freedom  of  expression  is  retained.  Encourage  the  child 
to  be  critical  of  his  own  work.  For  one  illustration  use  one  medium,  not 
a  mixture  of  water  color,  pencil  and  paint.  In  figure  drawing,  encourage 
the  use  of  characteristic  lines,  not  detailed  ones.  As  for  representation, 
encourage  large,  free  drawings. 

D.  Design 

A  knowledge  of  principles  of  design  will  aid  in  seeing  and  making  for 
beauty.  These  principles  are  repetition,  alternation,  emphasis,  balance, 
proportion,  rhythm,  and  unity.  REPETITION  is  the  recurrence  of  a 
unit  in  regular  order.  These  units  may  be  one  of  shape,  color,  and  space. 
ALTERNATION  is  the  change  of  a  unit  in  a  regular  order.  Large  and 
small  units  may  alternate,  two  positions  of  the  same  unit,  two  colors, 
and  a  unit  and  a  space  may  alternate.  EMPHASIS  gives  one  unit  more 
prominence  or  importance  than  the  other.  It  may  be  through  shape,  size, 
value,  or  color.  BALANCE  gives  the  feeling  or  idea  of  poise,  rest,  in 
right  position,  not  top-heavy  or  lop-sided.  The  units  of  a  composition 
are  equally  distributed.  In  central  balance,  the  lines  and  forms  radiate 
from  a  common  center.  In  axial  balance,  the  lines  and  forms  radiate 
from  a  common  axis.  Symmetry  is  a  form  of  axial  balance  with  the 
lines  and  forms  radiating  on  opposite  sides  of  an  axis.  This  is  often 
called  like-sidedness.  Butterflies  and  people  have  a  like-sided  balance. 
PROPORTION  is  the  comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to  another  in 
size  and  position.  People  drawn  larger  than  trees  are  out  of  proportion. 
RHYTHM  gives  the  feeling  or  idea  of  movement  that  comes  with  repe- 
tition of  a  unit  in  an  orderly  way.  The  movement  may  be  in  lines,  forms, 
and  colors.  UNITY  is  the  agreement,  the  close  relation  between  units, 
to  give  the  feeling  of  oneness,  of  harmony,  not  of  confusion,  nor  discord. 
SURFACE  or  all-over  designs  cover  the  entire  field.  Wall  paper,  dress 
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goods,  and  rugs  have  surface  designs.  MEDALLIONS  are  designs  usually- 
round  or  oval  in  shape  which  create  a  strong  center  of  interest.  They 
are  found  on  book  covers  and  title  pages.  A  design  should  fit  the  purpose 
for  which  the  article  is  intended.  It  should  be  used  in  moderation,  give 
strength  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  object. 

Through  application  of  principles,  one  by  one,  and  through  careful 
planning  to  fit  the  design  to  the  object,  children  will  learn  the  use  and 
beauty  of  this  form  of  decoration.  This  work  offers  one  of  the  best  in- 
centives for  developing  creative  ability.  Keep  before  the  children  good 
examples  of  design  and  help  them  to  arrive  at  a  standard  that  constitutes 
good  taste. 

E.  Lettering 

There  are  also  definite  principles  to  be  observed  in  lettering.  Letters 
should  be  uniform  in  height  and  in  thickness  of  line.  They  may  vary 
in  width.  The  areas  of  space  between  letters  should  appear  to  be  equal 
and  the  space  between  words  should  be  the  width  of  a  wide  letter.  The 
space  between  running  sentences  should  be  the  width  of  two  letters.  The 
letters  of  a  word  should  be  so  placed  as  to  make  the  word  hold  together. 
They  should  be  easily  read,  simple,  without  extra  curls  or  flourishes,  and 
should  form  a  light  pattern  on  a  dark  ground  or  a  dark  pattern  on  a 
light  ground.  Show  good  examples  of  lettering.  Many  occasions  for  real 
needs  to  letter  are  given  in  the  course. 
Upper  case  letters  are  the  capitals  and  lower  case,  the  small  letters. 

F.  Color 

Through  color  charts  and  illustrative  material  children  should  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  great  variety  in  color — its  hues,  its  shades  and 
tints,  its  intensity  or  greyness.  They  should  observe  the  effect  of  different 
color  combinations  in  advertisements,  room  interiors,  textiles,  pictures 
and  in  nature.  Then  by  proper  mixing  and  use  of  color,  the  children 
should  learn  how  to  create  the  effects  they  wish.  Only  by  constant  com- 
parison, by  kindly  encouragement,  and  by  diligent  effort  can  appreciation 
and  standards  of  good  taste  be  developed  in  color.  Principles  of  color 
and  color  terms  are  explained  and  defined  in  the  course. 

G.  Suggestions  for  poster  making 

1.  Decide  on  the  illustration  and  wording 

2.  Sketch  illustration  and  put  in  letters  roughly  on  paper  the  size  of 
the  poster  to  see  how  to  secure  balance,  unity,  and  emphasis 

3.  Keep  design  simple.  It  should  tell  its  story  at  a  glance. 

4.  Have  bottom  margin  widest,  top  margin  wider  than  side  margins  if 
poster  is  vertical  in  movement,  less  if  poster  is  horizontal  in  movement, 
and  of  equal  width  if  poster  is  square 

5.  Make  lettering  part  of  the  design.  It  should  be  legible  from  a  distance, 
should  be  terse,  accurate,  and  be  placed  horizontally.  Make  stems 
heavy. 

6.  Color  may  be  suggested  by  idea  of  poster.  Use  few  colors,  have  con- 
trast in  light  and  dark,  background  dull,  important  things  bright 

7.  Arrange  parts  so  that  the  eye  can  readily  go  from  one  part  to  the  other 
and  always  come  back  to  the  center  of  interest 

8.  Keep  all  areas  flat  and  simple  and  have  few  small  areas  in  space  or 
color.  Important  parts  should  be  large  and,  more  in  detail.  Color  the 
large  areas  the  most  intense  and  with  strong  contrast  in  value. 

9.  The  message  must  be  vital,  stimulating,  give  pleasure,  arouse  thought, 
be  convincing 

10.  Always  keep  poster  neat  and  clean 

11.  Make  every  lesson  on  poster  making  a  problem  in  design 
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H.  Suggestions  for  schoolroom  decoration 

There  will  be  little  use  or  need  to  teach  art  if  the  surroundings  within 
the  schoolroom  are  not  made  pleasing  and  beautiful  or  if  the  teacher's 
dress  does  not  express  good  taste.  Unconsciously  children's  taste  and 
standards  whereby  to  judge  beauty  are  set  by  the  surroundings.  Time 
and  thought  will  do  more  than  money. 

FIRST  OF  ALL,  the  room  must  be  clean.  Dust  should  never  be  allowed 
to  collect,  the  floor  should  be  scrubbed  often,  the  windows,  blackboards, 
desks  and  furniture  should  be  free  of  dirt  and  useless  material.  All 
useless  objects  should  be  discarded  and  other  objects  be  placed  orderly. 
Do  not  paste  decorations  on  the  windows.  A  neat  drape  drawn  well  to 
the  side  and  harmonizing  with  the  color  of  the  walls  adds  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room.  Walls,  ceiling,  and  woodwork  should  be  painted  the 
color  suggested  for  schoolrooms.  Bright  colors  should  be  used  in  places 
which  are  to  receive  attention — pictures,  flowers,  bulletin  board,  but 
not  on  woodbox  and  wastebasket. 

PICTURES  should  as  far  as  possible  be  hung  at  the  level  of  the  chil- 
dren's eyes.  Hang  large  pictures  on  large  wall  spaces  and  small  ones 
■on  wall  near  the  teacher's  desk,  at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  room.  The 
wall  space  at  the  front  of  the  room  is  the  most  important  area  for 
decoration.  Pictures  should  be  of  the  best  print  and  fit  the  interest  of 
the  children.  Inartistic  calendars  should  not  be  put  up. 
CHILDREN'S  WORK  should  be  arranged  attractively  on  the  bulletin 
board  or  on  a  strip  above  the  blackboard.  Principles  of  arranging  work 
in  a  booklet  should  be  observed  here. 

FLOWERS  should  not  be  crowded  in  a  bowl  and  they  should  blend  in 
color.  Delicate  flowers  should  be  in  delicate  vases,  and  hardy  ones  in 
sturdy  vases.  They  should  not  appear  to  rest  on  top  of  the  vase.  Fruit 
jars  and  milk  bottles  are  inappropriate  for  vases.  Vases  should  not  be 
painted  or  covered  with  paper.  Soft  green,  gray,  dull  blue  or  black  are 
most  desirable  colors  for  vases.  If  clear  glass  is  used  the  stems  of  the 
flowers  should  reach  the  bottom  of  the  vase.  Nothing  which  is  expected 
to  be  looked  at  should  be  put  in  the  window.  Trim  off  superfluous  leaves 
and  branches  before  putting  flowers  in  vases.  The  Japanese  group  ar- 
rangement of  flowers  with  one  point  high,  one  low  and  one  medium  is 
a  good  plan  to  follow.  Water  on  flowers  should  be  changed  daily  and 
dead  flowers  burned.  Do  not  mix  real  and  artificial  flowers. 
A  LIBRARY  TABLE,  a  bookcase,  and  a  few  flowers  well  placed,  add  to 
the  appearance  of  the  room.  Have  a  center  of  interest  in  the  room.  An 
artistically  planned  room  has  simplicity,  harmony,  balance,  good  propor- 
tion, fitness  and  emphasis. 

I.    Materials   needed 

1.  White,  cream  and  gray  drawing  paper,  9"xl2",  12"xl8" 

2.  Bogus  paper  (a  cheap  heavy  gray  paper),  9"xl2",  12"xl8" 

3.  Poster  papers  and  toned  construction  paper,  9"xl2" 

4.  Cross  section  or  squared  paper,  ^"x1/^"  squares,  9"xl2" 

5.  Tan  wrapping  paper  and  cardboard 

6.  Plasticine  and  clay 

7.  Water  colors  and  wax  crayons:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet, 
brown  and  black 

8.  Opaque  or  tempera  colors  in  jars — 4,  8,  16  ounces. 

9.  Pencils:  soft  and  hard  graphite,  charcoal 

10.  Sticks  for  stick  printing 

11.  Colored  chalks  and  India  ink 
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12.  Rulers,  scissors,  needles,  knives,  paste,  cardboard  boxes,  paint  brushes, 
orange  crates  for  wood,  round  and  flatnibbed  pens  for  lettering 

13.  A  15-inch  strip  of  burlap  to  be  fastened  to  the  wall  for  friezes  and 
exhibiting  work  of  the  class 

14.  A  bulletin  board  for  illustrative  material,  for  group  posterSj  etc. 

15.  A  sandtable 

16.  Illustrative  material 

17.  Boards  for  backgrounds  for  still  life 

BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  UNITS  FOR  EACH  GRADE 
Grades  One  and  Two 

I.  Construction 

A.  Means 

Folding  and  cutting  paper,  modeling,  weaving,  using  wood  and  cloth. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Of  paper  or  cardboard 

a.  Make  booklets  for  health,  birds,  picture  study,  and  flowers 

b.  Construct  flower  baskets,  boxes,  objects  for  special  days 

c.  Construct  toys,  furniture,  dishes,  drinking  cups,  doll  houses,  toy 
theatres,  models  for  farm  buildings,  miniature  vehicles  for  modes 
of  travel 

d.  Illustrate  people,  animals,  birds 

e.  Weave  in  one-inch  width  measurements,  mats  of  different  designs 
and  Chinese  lanterns 

2.  Of  cloth 

a.  Make  doll  dresses,  bean  bags,  mats  for  hot  dishes,  costumes  for 
Indians,  Eskimos,  etc. 

3.  Of  modeling  mediums 

a.  Eepresent  animals,  toys,  birds,  candlesticks,  dishes,  people,  snowmen, 
Santa 

4.  Of  wood 

a.  Construct  toys,  puppets,  doll  houses,  toy  furniture 

C.  Activities 

1.  Construct  and  furnish  doll  house  or  playhouse,  miniature  farm,  store, 
circus,  Noah's  Ark 

2.  Illustrate  through  construction,  Indian,  Eskimo,  community  life,  stories 
read 

3.  Make  things  for  mother  and  special  days 

D.  Beferences 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.   14-16,  24-25,  30,   32-33,  40-42,  51-57,  59 

Practical   Drawing,   Book   One,   pp.    2,    10,    18-19,   30-36,   40,   44 ;   Book  Two,   pp.    10, 

16-19,  22,  32-33,  35,  40,  44 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  8,  16,  18-27,  37-49,  58-62,  95-101 
Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  I,  pp.  21,  23,  42,  46  ;  Book  II,  pp.  21,  23, 

30,  38,  42 
Wilson,  Primary  Industrial  Art,  pp.  42-53,  57,  73-82,  84-105,  107-144,  146-151,  174-188 
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II.  Illustration  and  Representation 

A.  Means 

Drawing,  paper  cutting,  and  paper  tearing. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Illustrate  subjects  connected  with  the  home,  school,  farm,  store,  nature 

a.  Home  activities — father,  mother,  children 

b.  Farm  activities 
e.  School  activities 

d.  Occupations  of  those  who  serve  the  home 

e.  Seasonal  activities — Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  etc.  Fall, 
winter,  spring. 

f .  Favorite  stories  and  poems 

2.  Illustrate  circus  parade,  Noah's  Ark,  Indian  life,  modes  of  travel, 
pioneer  life,  Eskimo  life 

Illustrate  for  newspaper,  on  sandtable,  posters,  in  booklet. 

3.  Represent  objects  in  home,  school  and  nature 

a.  Fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  grasses,  leaves,  weeds,  twigs,  cat-tails, 
seed  pods,  rose  hips,  berries  on  vines 

b.  Animals,  birds,  butterflies 

c.  Houses,  trees,  fences,  landscapes 

d.  Dishes,  tables,  chairs,  toys,  baskets 

4.  Draw  stick  figures 

0.  References 

Wilson,  Primary  Industrial  Art,  pp.  7-24,  31-38 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  9-12,  17-22,  35,  36,  43-46 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  One,  pp.  4-9,  12-16,  28,  42,  46  ;  Book  Two,  pp.  4-8,  12-14, 

28-30,  36-38,  42-46 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  8,  15,  27-37,  62-79 
Sargent   and    Miller,    How    Children    Learn    to    Draw,    pp.    6-40,    78,    80-82,    103-110, 

115-126,  139-152,  154-156,   171-172,  210-211 
Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  I,  pp.  5-11,  19,  28,  34,  36  ;  Book  II,  pp.  5, 

7,  9,  11,  34,  36,  42,  44 
Woodbury  and  Perkins,  Art  of  Seeing,  pp.  22-53,  89-109,  132-151 

III.  Design  and  Lettering 

A.  Means 

Drawing,  coloring,  stick  printing,  paper  cutting  and  tearing. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Repetition  of  lines,  dots,  dashes,  circles,  simple  units  suggested  in 
sketches  of  flowers,  leaves,  animals,  birds,  and  Indian  symbols,  for 
border  and  surface  designs 

2.  Alternation  in  size,  color,  and  shape  of  lines,  dots,  dashes,  simple 
units  suggested  in  sketches  of  flowers,  leaves,  animals,  birds,  Indian 
symbols,  trees,  circles,  squares,  triangles,  ships,  wigwams,  for  border 
and  surface  design 

3.  Simple  plain  block  letters  cut  from  squared  paper 

C.  Activities 

Use  designs  and  lettering  on  posters,  booklets,  costumes,  objects  of  con- 
struction, pattern  for  rug,  wallpaper,  paper  towels,  tablecloth  and  cur- 
tains for  doll  house  or  playhouse,  signs  in  store,  advertising  plays  and 
sales,  labels. 
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D.  Eeferences 


Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  pp.  69,  88,  100,  144 

Practical   Drawing.   Book   One,  pp.   2,    10,   20-22,   26,   27;   Book   Two,   pp.   20,   22,   26, 

27,  40 
Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.   13,   14,  15,   23,   26,  27,  31,  38,   40,   41,   47-50,  58 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  8,  15-20  44-49,  79-93,   125-136 
Sargent  and  Miller,  How  Children  Learn  to  Draw,  pp.  16-20,  31-36,  148-149 
Perry,   Industrial  and   Applied  Art,   Book  I,   pp.    13,    15-19,   23,   30,   32  ;   Book   II,   pp. 

12,  15-17,  28,  30 
Wilson,  Primary  Industrial  Art,  pp.  55-71,  75,  78,  79 

IV.  Color 

A.  Means 

Use  crayon,  colored  pencils,  water  colors 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Eecognize,  arrange,  and  illustrate  the  primary  and  six  standard  or 
spectrum  colors 

2.  Use  one  color  with  a  neutral  (black,  white  or  gray) 

3.  Know  values  (light  and  dark)  of  standard  colors  for  first  grade; 
middle  for  second  grade 

4.  Know  complementary  colors  (red  and  green,  yellow  and  violet,  blue 
and  orange),  for  second  grade  only 

5.  Eecognize  intensity  (bright  and  dull),  for  second  grade  only 

C.  Activities 

1.  Make  a  color  circle 

2.  Cut  fruit  and  vegetables  from  construction  paper  or  water  washes 

3.  Cut  colored  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  from  catalogs  and  maga- 
zines to  illustrate  color  circle 

4.  Find  primary,  secondary  and  complementary  colors  in  paper,  fabrics, 
advertisements  and  beads.  Find  two  color  schemes  in  fabrics,  beads 
and  advertisements. 

5.  Use  primary,  secondary,  and  complementary  colors  in  designs,  illustra- 
tions, representation,  water  colors  and  objects  made  of  clay 

D.  Eeferences 

Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  pp.  89-99 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  12-13,  37-38 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.   IV,  pp.  9,   16,  34,  93-95 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  I,  pp.  2,  3,  9,  11 ;  Book  II,  pp.  2,  3,  9,  11 


Grade  Three 

I.  Construction 

A.  Means 

Folding  and  cutting  paper,  modeling,  weaving  and  sewing,  using  wood 
arid  cloth. 

B.  Subject  matter 
1.  Of  paper 

a.  Make  booklets  or  envelopes  for  pictures,  birds,  story  illustrations, 
and  nature  study 

b.  Construct  types  of  shelter  such  as  forts,  wigwams,  igloos,  log  cabins, 
homes  of  Tree  Dwellers  and  Cave  Dwellers 

c.  Make  Indian  belt,  Hebrew  scroll 

d.  Illustrate  through  construction,  seasonal  topics 
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2.  Of  cloth  or  yarn 

a.  Make  cross-stitch  on  towels  or  bags 

b.  Weave  rugs  on  looms 

c.  Dress  dolls  in  Indian  or  Hebrew  costume 

3.  Of  modeling  materials   (clay,  plasticine,  soap,  salt) 

Illustrate  birds,  animals,  pots,  vases,  bowls,  trays,  people,  plants,  igloos, 
boats,  Babylonian  tablets,  and  Indian  beads. 

4.  Of  raffia  and  reeds 
Make  mats  and  trays 

C.  Activities 

1.  Construct  pioneer  and  primitive  homes  on  sandtable 

2.  Eeproduce  farm  and  country  life,  p.  18,  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  IV, 
Shelter 

3.  Plan,  make  and  furnish  a  store,  village,  school,  theatre 

4.  Depict  Indian  life,  landscapes,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls 

5.  Develop  seasonal  topics 

D.  Keferences 

Bonser  and  Mossraan,  Industrial  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools,  pp.   229-239,   137-156, 

241-244,  365-370,  387,  290-299 
Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  66-67,  68,  72-74,  76,  78-82,  85 
Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  III,  pp.  21,  23,  30,  32,  46 
Practical  Drawing,  Book  Three,  pp.   16-19,  30-40 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  16,  18-27,  42-49,  112,  139-150,  158-176 

II.  Illustration  and  Representation 

A.  Means 

Drawing   with   crayons    and   pencils,    paper   cutting   and   tearing,    water 
coloring. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Illustrate  characters  in  books,  history  stories,  seasonal  topics,  costumes 
of  different  nations,  people  in  industry;  make  frieze  or  booklet  show- 
ing lumber  industry,  cotton  raising,  story  of  wool,  transportation  on 
land  and  water,  Bible  stories;  or  sandtable 

2.  Draw  stick  figures,  action  figures,  boys  flying  kites  and  spinning  tops, 
girls  reading  and  playing 

3.  Kepresent  by  drawing  and  coloring,  by  paper  tearing  or  cutting,  trees, 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  seed  pods,  weeds,  grasses,  birls,  animals, 
chickens,  toys,  garden  tools  and  ships  used  in  transportation,  animals 
for  circus  or  Noah's  Ark,  landscapes  of  summer  and  winter,  snow- 
flakes 

4.  Consider  principles  of  balance 

C.  Activities 

(See  suggestions  under  CONSTRUCTION.) 

D.  References 

Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  pp.  8-31,  50-53,  54-64 

Sargent    and    Miller,    How    Childrnn    Learn    to    Draw,    pp.    40-60,    115-132,    139-152, 

154-160,  171-174 
Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  61-63,  69-71,  87 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Three,  pp.  2,  4-14,  28,   42,  44,   46 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  III,  pp.   5,  7,  9,   11,  34,  36,  38,  42,  44 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  15,  113-125 
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III.  Design  and  Lettering 

A.  Means 

Drawing,  coloring,  stick  printing,  paper  cutting  and  tearing. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Principle  of  balance 

Cut  from  folded  paper  tree  shapes,  alike  on  both  sides;  also  cut  flow- 
ers, birds,  animal  designs  in  like  manner. 

2.  Principle  of  repetition 

a.  Draw  circles,  squares,  and  triangles,  and  fit  some  one  same  design 
in  every  square,  every  circle,  every  triangle 

b.  Eepetition  of  some  other  design  in  like  manner 

3.  Principle  of  alternation 

a.  Fit  design  in  every  other  square,  circle,  or  triangle 

b.  Vary  the  design  in  color,  value  or  space 

c.  Alternate  some  other  design  in  like  manner 

4.  Principle  of  emphasis 

a.  Make  the  design  large  in  one  circle,  square  or  triangle,  and  small 
in  the  next  circle,  square  or  triangle 

b.  Vary  design  in  color,  value  and  shape 

c.  Show  emphasis  of  some  other  design  in  like  manner 

5.  Learn  the  meaning  of  balance,  repetition,  alternation,  emphasis 

6.  Illustrate  the  four  principles  given  above  by  means  of  stick  printing 

7.  Make  two  kinds  of  design:   surface  and  border 

8.  Find  advertisements  using  designs 

9.  Learn   meaning   of   designs  in   Indian,    Egyptian   and   Oriental   rugs, 
laces,  pottery,  basketry 

10.  Cut  block  letters  from  squared  paper  and  fit  to  size  of  poster,  labels, 
etc.  Place  and  space  well. 

C.  Activities 

Apply  designs  as  borders  for  book  covers,  calendars,  cards,  rugs,  and 
costumes.  Apply  surface  designs  on  inside  of  covers  for  booklets,  rugs, 
envelopes,  calendars,  cards. 

D.  Eeferences 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  63-66,  67-68,  74-77,  83-84,  86 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  15,  125-136,  167 

Mathias,   Art  in  the  Elementary   School 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Three,  pp.  12,  20,  22,  26,  27,  36,  40 

Perry,  Fitch,  Sargent,  Bonser,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  III,  pp.  13,  15-19,  30 

IV.  Color 

A.  Means 

Use  crayons,  colored  pencils,  water  colors. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Know  spectrum,  complementary,  and  adjacent  colors 

2.  Know  three  values  (light,  middle,  dark)  in  all  hues 

3.  Know  red-yellow-blue  and  orange-green-violet  triads  and  apply  them 
in  designs  and  posters 

4.  Eecognize  warm  and  cool  colors 

5.  Eecognize  intensity — bright  and  dull 
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6.  Use  one  color  with  a  neutral  (black,  white  or  gray) 

7.  Make  color  wheel  of  primary  and  secondary  colors  with  crayolas 

8.  Cut  feathers  from  colored  paper  and  make  Indian  headdress,  arrang- 
ing colors  in  order  as  on  color  wheel  beginning  with  yellow 

9.  Stress  good  color  harmonies  in  illustrations  and  construction 

10.  Find  advertisements  using  various  color  schemes 

11.  Use  color  in  designs,  on  posters  and  Indian  costumes 
C.   Eeferences 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  p.  63 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  III,  pp.  2,  3,  9,  11 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  16,  136-139 

Mathias,  Art  in   the  Elementary   School 


Grade  Fpur 
I.  Construction 

A.  Means 

Paper  folding  and  paper  cutting,  modeling,  weaving  and  using  wood  and 
cloth. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Of  paper 

a.  Make  booklets  or  envelopes  for  birds,  pictures,  story  illustrations, 
nature  study  and  geography 

b.  Construct  types  of  shelter:  fort,  wigwam,  igloo,  log  cabin. 

c.  Illustrate  topics  related  to  geography  such  as  modes  of  travel  on 
land  and  water,  lighthouses,  grain  elevators,  silos,  castles 

d.  Make  telephone  and  calendar  pads 

e.  Illustrate  seasonal  topics 

2.  Of  cloth  or  yarn 

a.  Make  cross-stitch  on  aprons,  towels,  bags 

b.  Weave  rugs  on  loom 

c.  Dress  dolls  in  Colonial  costume,  also  puppets 

3.  Of  modeling  materials  (clay,  plasticine,  soap,  salt) 

Make  bowls,  vases,  trays,  candlesticks,  boats,  birds,  animals,  heads  for 
puppets,  tiles,  igloos,  mountains  and  other  geographical  formations 

4.  Of  wood 

Make  toys,  balancing  figures,  games,  animals 

5.  Of  raffia  and  reeds 

Make  mats,  baskets,  and  trays 

C.  Activities 

1.  Develop  through  projects,  local  and  state  industries,  Boy  Scouts'  and 
Camp  Fire  Girls '  activities,  life  of  Holland  and  other  countries  studied, 
transportation 

2.  Make  booklets,  posters,  gifts 

3.  Develop  seasonal  topics 

D.  Eeferences 

Wilson,  Primary  Industrial  Art,  pp.   150-172 
Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  92-93,  94 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  IV,  pp.  21>  23,  28,  32,  40,  46 
Practical  Drawing,  Book  Four,  pp.  16-19,  40,  44 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  43-53 

Bonser  and  Mossman,  Industrial  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  141-148,  177-183, 
229-243,  253-256 
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II.  Illustration  and  Representation 

A.  Means 

Draw  with  crayons  and  pencils;  water  coloring;  paper  cutting. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Illustrate  topics  from  geography — life  in  hot,  dry,  cold,  and  wet 
regions,  transportation  by  land  and  sea,  booklets  on  coal,  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  local  industries,  landscapes,  showing  hills,  rivers,  valleys,  moun- 
tains 

2.  Illustrate  topics  from  history — explorers,  Magellan,  De  Soto,  La  Salle, 
Colonial  leaders,  objects  familiar  in  Colonial  kitchens,  Colonial  furni- 
ture, tools  and  weapons,  Viking  boats,  Greek  life 

3.  Illustrate  seasonal  topics,  poems,  stories,  months  of  year 

4.  Draw  stick  figures,  action  figures — playing  ball,  jumping  rope,  coast- 
ing, pulling  cart,  sprays  of  flowers  and  fruits,  pets,  trees,  landscapes, 
weeds,  grasses,  seed  pods,  rose  hips,  cat-tails 

5.  Consider  principles  of  perspective  in  landscapes 

C.  Activities 

(See  suggestions  under  CONSTRUCTION.) 

D.  References 

Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  pp.  8-37,  50-64 

Sargent  and  Miller,  How  Children  Learn  to  Draw,  pp.  61-68,  132-134,  152-154,  154- 

160,  175-184 
Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  87-89,  95-104,  110 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  IV,  pp.  5,  7,  9,  11,  34,  36,  38 
Crooks,  Figure  Drawing  Simplified   (Portfolio) 
Practical  Drawing,  Book  Four,  pp.  4-16,  28,  32,  35,  42 

III.  Design  and  Lettering 

A.  Means 

Stick  printing,  paper  cutting,  drawing,  coloring,  paper  tearing. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Review  principles  of  repetition,  alternation,  emphasis,  and  balance 
taught  in  grade  three 

2.  Teach  principle  of  unity  as  seen  in  repetition,  alternation,  emphasis  ' 

3.  Teach  principles  of  proportion  and  rhythm 

4.  Teach  symmetric  balance  by  showing  it  in  doorways,  windows,  on 
vases 

5.  Make  flower,  fruit,  animal,  tree,  corn,  and  use  own  idea  for  designs 
for  borders  and  all-over  or  surface  patterns 

6.  Make  designs  in  squares  and  apply  to  tiles 

7.  Make  designs  in  circles  and  apply  to  round  box 

8.  Use  stick  printing  to  illustrate  design  principles 

9.  Study  design  in  rugs,  wallpaper,  textiles 

10.  Emphasize  good  spacing 

11.  Use  color,  lettering,  variations  in  designs 

12.  Use  good  plain  block  letters  for  posters,  labels,  signing  own  name. 
Cut  same  free  hand. 

13.  Show  old  way  of  illuminating  MSS.,  and  present  day  printing 

C.  Activities 

Use  designs  on  booklet  covers,  posters,  envelopes,  cards,  bowls,  costumes, 
boxes,  blackboard. 
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D.  References 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  90,  91,  93,  105-109,  111 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  33-37,  39,  40,  41 

Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Four,  pp.  2,  20,  26,  27,  30,  33,  36-40 

Perry,  Etc.,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  IV,  pp.  13,  15-19,  30,  32-38 

Wilson,  Primary  Industrial  Art,  pp.  141-144 

Allison,  Paper  Cutting,  pp.  86-92 

IV.  Color 

A.  Means 

Use  crayons,  colored  pencils,  water  colors. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Eeview  standard  and  complementary  colors;    teach  intermediate   and 
continue  work  in  adjacent  colors 

2.  Know  standard  colors  in  five  values 

3.  Review  warm  and  cool  colors,  dull  and  bright  colors 

4.  Continue  study  of  triads 

5.  Know  meaning  of  hue 

6.  Study  colors  of  spring,  summer,  autumn 

7.  Study  harmony  of  colors  for  rooms  in  home 

8.  Make  color  wheel  of  three  primary  and  three  secondary  colors  with 
water  colors 

9.  Make  landscapes  to  show  cool  and  warm  colors 

10.  Find  color  schemes  used  in  advertisements 

11.  Stress  good  color  harmonies  in  illustration  and  construction 

12.  Use  color  in  designs,  on  posters  and  costumes  for  Colonial  and  puppet 
dresses 

C.  References 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.   89-90,  91 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  IV,  pp.  2,  3,  9,   11 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  37-39,  40,  42 

Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School 

Grade  Five 

I.  Construction 

A.  Means 

Paper   folding   and  paper   cutting,  modeling,   weaving,   using  wood   and 
cloth. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Of  paper  or  cardboard 

a.  Make  booklets  or  portfolios  for  picture  study,  birds,  history,  and 
geography  illustrations 

b.  Make  waste  paper  basket,  seasonal  topics,  boxes,  castles,  calendar 
pads 

c.  Make    and    furnish    Colonial   homes,    represent    records    of    ancient 
countries 

2.  Of  cloth  or  yarn 

a.  Make  simple  garments,  dust  caps,   aprons,  simple  stitches  such  as 
hem,  feather,  darning 

b.  Weave  simple  patterns 

c.  Dress    dolls    in    costume    to    represent    the    costumes    of    countries 
studied  in  geography  or  history 
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3.  Of  modeling  materials   (clay,  plasticine,  soap,  salt) 
Make  bowls,  candlesticks,  castles,  knights,  and  inkwells. 

4.  Of  wood 

Make  block  prints,   toys,   animals,   sleds,  boats,  bird  houses,   chicken 
coops. 

5.  Of  raffia  and  reeds 
Make  mats  and  baskets. 

C.  Activities 

1.  Develop  through  projects  Colonial  life  and  United  States'  industries 

2.  Make  friezes,  booklets,  posters,  gifts 

3.  Develop  seasonal  topics 

D.  Eeferences 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.   117-119,  120,  124,  131-135,   137 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Five,  pp.  12,  18,  19,  35,  40,  42,  44 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  94-96 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  Elementary  Basketry,  Plates  7,   11,  12 

Perry,  Etc.,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  V,  pp.  21,  23,  28,  30,  38,  40,  42 

Wilson,  Primary  Industrial  Art,  pp.   161-173 

Bonser  and  Mossman,  Industrial  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  191,  192,  389 

II.  Illustration  and  Representation 

A.  Means 

Draw  with  crayons  and  pencils,  water  coloring,  paper  cutting. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Illustrate  seasonal  subjects,  stories  and  poems,  activities  of  Colonial 
and  Pioneer  lifeT  patriotic  themes,  travel  in  covered  wagons 

2.  Illustrate  on  sandtable  modern  and  New  England  home,  southern  plan- 
tation home 

3.  Illustrate  industries,  landscapes  showing  lakes,  trees,  hills,  mountains, 
valleys;  illustrate  wheat-growing  industry  of  ancient  and  modern 
times 

4.  Draw  figures,  animals,  birds,  interesting  flower  and  fruit  arrange- 
ments, figures  at  play,  silhouettes 

5.  Draw  cylindrical  objects  at  eye  level,  then  above  and  below  eye  level, 
flower  pot,  Japanese  lantern,  can,  pail,  hatbox,  bowls 

C.  Activities 

(See  suggestions  under  CONSTEUCTION.) 

D.  Eeferences 

Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  pp.  8-68 

Sargent  and  Miller,  How  Children  Learn  to  Draw,  pp.  68-71,  132-134,  152-154,   154- 

160,   175-185 
Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  113-115,  121-123,  125-126 
Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  V,  pp.  5,  7,  9,  11,  34,  36 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  63-86 
Practical  Drawing,  Book  Five,  pp.   2,  4-10,  16,   28,   29,  33,  36,  38 

III.  Design  and  Lettering 

A.  Means 

Stick  printing,  paper  cutting,  drawing,  coloring. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Eeview  design  principles  taught  in  grades  three  and  four 

2.  Secure  variety  by  variation  in  motifs,  dark  and  light  color,  spacing 
number,  lettering 
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3.  Use  designs  in  borders  and  all-over  patterns 

4.  Study  designs  in  rugs,  textiles  and  wallpaper 

5.  Make  posters  for  Arbor  Day,  health,   Christmas,  and  other  subjects 
and  activities 

6.  Make  a  conventional  design  fit  in  a  square,  a  circle,  and  a  triangle 

7.  Use  good  plain  block  letters  for  posters,  signs,  booklets 

8.  Use  upper  case  and  lower  case  letters 

C.  Activities 

Make  designs  for  booklets,  envelopes,  Colonial  rugs,  posters,  Indian  bowls, 
portfolio,  boxes,  calendar  pad. 

D.  References 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  116-117.  119-120,  127-130,  136 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.   VII,  pp.   86,  91,  92-94 

Mathias,  Art  in   the  Elementary  School 

Perry,   Etc.,    Industrial   and  Applied  Art,   Book  V,   pp.    13,    15-19,   23,   30,   32,   44,   46 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Five,  pp.  20,  22,  26,  27,  30,  32,  35,  40,  46 

IV.  Color 

A.  Means 

Use  crayons,  colored  pencils,  water  colors. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Review  primary,  secondary,  complementary,  intermediate  and  adjacent 
color  work 

2.  Learn  to  gray  colors  by  adding  a  little  of  the  complementary  colors 

3.  Know  analogous  harmonies 

4.  Know  meaning  of  value  and  intensity 

5.  Make  a  value  scale 

6.  Study  color  value  in  clothing  and  surroundings 

7.  Apply  this  knowledge  to   garments  made,  in  construction  of  posters, 
illustrations 

8.  Plan  an  analogous  color  scheme  for  the  covering  of  a  table,  and  textile 

C.  References 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  115,   119 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  V,  pp.  2,  3,  9,   11 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII,  P-  91 

Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School 


Grade  Six 

I.  Construction 

A.  Means 

Paper  cutting  and  folding,  modeling,  weaving,  using  wood  and  cloth. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Of  paper  or  cardboard 

a.  Make  booklets  or  portfolios  for  picture  study,  nature  study,  box 
with  hinged  lid,  blotting  pad 

b.  Illustrate  through  construction,  things  related  to  history,  such  as 
Viking  boats  and  weapons,  Greek  chariots  and  weapons,  medieval 
castles,  drawbridges,  battlements 

c.  Illustrate  things  related  to  geography,  such  as  Japanese  and  Chinese 
costumes,  typical  forms  of  shelter  in  different  countries 
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2.  Of  cloth  or  yarn 

a.  Make  simple  garments  with  embroidery  designs,  crocheting,  hem- 
stitching, French  and  felled  seams;  stencil  decorations  on  pillow 
tops 

b.  Dress  dolls  in  modern  Greek,  Eoman  costumes 

3.  Of  modeling  materials  (clay,  plasticine,  soap,  salt) 
Make  Viking  drinking  horn,  Greek  vases,  pottery. 

4.  Of  wood 

Make  picture  frames,  hat  and  coat  racks,  milk  stool,  seed  corn  racks, 
bird  houses. 

5.  Of  raffia,  reeds,  and  leather 
Make  baskets,  leather  purse,  belts. 

C.  Activities 

1.  Develop  through  projects  how  to  beautify  one's  surroundings 

2.  Develop  pride  in  one's  appearance 

3.  Make  booklets,  posters,  friezes,  gifts 

4.  Carry  out  seasonal  activities 

D.  Eeferences 

Lemos,  Applied  Arts,  pp.   145-146,  158,  160,   162 

Perry,  Etc.,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VI,  pp.  21,  23,  40 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII,  pp.   141-148 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Six,  pp.  12,  18,  19,  40 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  designs   in  Leather    (Portfolio  of  Plates) 

Milton  Bradley  Company,  Elementary  Basketry  (Portfolio  of  Plates) 

Bonser  and  Mossman,  Industrial  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools,  pp.  306-317 

Lang,  Basketry  Weaving  and  Design,  pp.  68-77 

II.  Illustration  and  Representation 

A.  Means 

Draw  with  crayons  and  pencils;  water  coloring;  paper  cutting. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Illustrate  subjects  from  geography;  history;  library  books;  poems; 
illustrate  in  booklets  or  on  a  frieze,  Viking,  Greek,  Eoman,  Medieval, 
and  Colonial  life;  Japanese  and  Chinese  costumes,  modern  communica- 
tion ;  modern  and  Colonial  transportation  and  pastimes ;  seasonal  topics 

2.  Eepresent  by  drawing  and  coloring,  interesting  flower,  fruit  and 
vegetable  arrangements,  grasses,  weeds,  group  of  cylindrical  and  rec- 
tangular objects 

3.  Draw  to  show  perspective  in  landscapes,  in  color,  vases,  boxes,  bowls, 
books,  other  cylindrical  and  rectangular  objects 

4.  Illustrate  activities  in  the  schoolroom,  work  on  the  farm,  and  in  the 
home,  animals  in  action,  children  playing 

C.  Activities 

(See  suggestions  under  CONSTRUCTION.) 

D.  References 

Mathias,  Art  in   the  Elementary   School,   pp.   8-68 

Sargent   and    Miller,    How    Children    Learn    to    Draw,    pp.    71-103,    134-139,    152-154, 

160-168,  184-209 
Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.   139-142,  147-154,  161,  163 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VI,  pp.   5,   7,  9,   11,  34,  36,  38,   42,   44 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII,  pp.   112-127 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Six,  pp.  2,  4,  6,  8,   14,  28-33,  36,   42-46 
Brown,  Applied  Drawing,  pp.  76,  78,   146,   150,   162,   163,  164 
Allison,  Paper  Cutting,  pp.  38,  40,  41,  96,   113 
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III.  Design  and  Lettering 

A.  Means 

Stick  printing,  block  printing,  paper  cutting,  drawing,  coloring,  stenciling. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Keview  design  principles — repetition,  alternation,  emphasis 

2.  Study  and  apply  principle  of  fitness  to  purpose  and  material 

3.  Continue  use  of  flower,  fruit,  vegetable,  tree,  and  bird  motifs 

4.  Make  a  design  to  fit  a  space,  as  in  a  square,  a  circle,  a  triangle 

5.  Make  design  for  stencil,  block  print,  wallpaper,  textiles,  rugs 

6.  Use  of  dark  and  light  in  patterns  with  use  of  any  of  the  design  prin- 
ciples 

7.  Design  a  monogram  and  cut  in  a  linoleum  block 

8.  After  study  of  medieval  life,  design  a  rose  window 

9.  Study  design  in  flower  and  Japanese  arrangements 

10.  Use  plain  block  letters  and  single  stroke  Roman  letters 

11.  Use  upper  and  lower  case  letters  in  pencil  and  ink 

12.  Use  light,  medium,  and  dark  effects  to  go  with  same  effect  in  decor- 
ation 

C.  Activities 

1.  Apply  designs  to  cover  pages  of  a  book,  on  problems  of  construction, 
on  posters  and  blackboard 

2.  Use  lettering  for  advertising  school  events,  booklets,  labels,  good  Eng- 
lish and  good  book  posters,  travel  posters,  name 

D.  References 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.   143-145,   155-157,   159 

Classroom  Teacher,   Vol.   VII,  pp.   127-138 

Perry,  Etc.,   Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VI,  pp.  3,  13,  15-19,  23,  28,  30,  32,  46 

Mathias,  Art  in   the  Elementary   School 

Practical  Drawing,  Book   Six,  pp.  4,  5,   10,   12,   20,  22,  26,  27,  35,  38 

Brown,  Applied  Drawing,  pp.  8,  9,  56,  71 

IV.  Color 

A.  Means 

Use  crayons,  colored  pencils,  water  colors. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Review  analogous,  complementary  color  harmonies 

2.  Know  monochromatic  color  harmony 

3.  Know  analogous  with  complementary 

4.  Know  meaning  of  neutral  colors 

5.  Color  circle  of  twelve  colors  in  full  intensity  outside  of  circle  of  six 
standard  colors  one-half  neutralized  on  a  neutral  gray 

6.  Apply  color  harmonies  to  problems  of  construction  and  illustration 

7.  Study  grayed  colors  or  intensities 

8.  Experiment  freely  in  mixing  colors 

C.  References 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  p.   142 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VI,  pp.  2,  3,  9,  11 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  VII,  pp.   138-141 
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Grade  Seven 

I.  Construction 

A.  Means 

Paper  folding  and  cutting,  modeling,  weaving,  using  wood  and  cloth. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Of  paper  and  cardboard 

a.  Make  booklets  or  portfolios  for  picture  study  and  illustrations  of 
all  kinds 

b.  Make  filing  cases 

c.  Depict  articles  of  all  desirable  kinds  related  to  countries  studied  in 
geography,  history,  or  kindred  subjects 

2.  Of  cloth  or  yarn 

a.  Make  garments  trimmed  with  decorative  stitches 

b.  Weave  scarfs,  belts,  rugs 

c.  Dress  dolls  in  modern  costumes  and  costumes  of  countries  studied  in 
geography  and  history 

3.  Of  modeling  materials   (clay,  plasticine,  soap,  salt) 
Make  Roman  pottery,  Renaissance  tiles. 

4.  Of  wood 

Make    looms,    swing   board,    footstool,    auto    creeper,    book    rack,    dry 
feeder,  chicken  coop,  bird  house,  book  shelf,  and  washstand. 

5.  Of  raffia,  reed,  and  leather 

Make  baskets,  leather  kodak  picture  book. 

C.  Activities 

1.  Develop  through  a  project  civic  art  in  town  or  city 

2.  Study  book  making  and  make  a  book 

3.  Make  booklets,  posters,  gifts,  friezes 

4.  Carry  out  projects  related  to  the  social  studies,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science 

D.  References 

Lang,  Basketry  Weaving  and  Design,  pp.  68-77 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  22-32,  50,  59 

Lemos  and  Foster,  Correlated  Art,  Book  I,  p.  29  ;  Book  II,  pp.  38,  39,  45  ;  Book  III, 

p.  28 
Lemos,   Applied   Art,   pp.    170-172,    186-187 
Practical  Drawing,  Book  Seven,  pp.   12,  18,   19,   40 

Perry,  Etc.,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VII,  pp.  21,  23,  40,  46 
Turner,  The  Basket  Maker 

II.  Illustration  and  Representation 

A.  Means 

Drawing  with  crayons,  pencils,  charcoal,  water  colors. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Illustrate  in  connection  with  social  studies,  classics  read,  seasons, 
school  and  holiday  events 

2.  Make  series  of  pictures  illustrating  evolution  of  bridges,  homes, 
clothing,  cooking,  weapons,  lighting,  records,  transportation 

3.  Illustrate  on  sandtable  lives  of  people  studied  in  history 

4.  Draw  and  color  nature  forms  in  various  arrangements:  fruits,  vege- 
tables, flowers,  trees,  leaves,  weeds,  twigs,  cat-tails,  seed  pods,  rose 
hips,  berries,  and  vines. 
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5.  Draw  human  and  animal  figures  in  action;  show  side  views,  top  and 
back  views  of  chairs,  boxes,  books,  pottery 

6.  Draw  and  color  landscapes  for  science  notebooks 

7.  Study  principles  of  composition,  including  hue,  spacing,  relationship, 
emphasis,  proportion,  foreshortening 

C.  Activities 

(See  suggestions  under  CONSTRUCTION.) 

D.  References 

Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  pp.   13-50,  53-62 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  22-32,  42-45,  59 

Sarerent   and   Miller,    How    Children   Learn   to   Draw,   pp.    110-114,    134-139,    152-154, 

160-168,  184-209 
Lemos,   Applied  Art,  pp.    165-167,   173-177 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Seven,  pp.  2,  8,  14,  16,  28,  29,  42,  44 
Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VII,  pp.  5,  7,  9,   11,  34,  36,  42,  44 
Lemos   and   Foster,    Correlated   Art,    Book   I,   pp.    8,    10,    12,   32,   33  ;    Book    II,   p.    8 ; 

Book  III,  p.   18 

III.  Design  and  Lettering 

A.  Means 

Block  printing,  drawing,  paper  cutting,  coloring,  stenciling. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Review  principles  of  design  as  for  grade  six 

2.  Use  balance  of  unequal  quantities 

3.  Continue  use  of  nature  motifs  and  conventional  designs,  border  and 
surface  designs  repeated  with  a  variety  of  layouts 

4.  Study  design  of  primitives,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans 

5.  Make  designs  suitable  for  rugs,  wallpaper,  textiles;   make  stencil  and 
block  prints 

6.  Use  plain  block  and  single  stroke  Roman  letters 

7.  Use  upper  case  and  lower  case  letters  in  pencil  and  ink 

8.  Emphasize  well-placed  and  well-spaced  letters 

C.  Activities 

1.  Apply  designs  to  problems  of  construction,  costumes,  posters  for  spe- 
cial days  and  programs,  health,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  organizations 

2.  Use  lettering  on  posters,  maps,   charts,  book  covers,   for  announcing 
school  events 

D.  References 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  XI,  pp.   12,  27-32,  52-58 
Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.   168-170,   177-185,   188-189 

Perry,  Etc.,   Industrial   and  Applied  Art,   Book  VII,   pp.  3,   13,   15-19,   21,   30,   32 
Practical  Drawing,  Book  Seven,  pp.  4-7,   10,  20,  22,  26,  27,  32-40,  46 
Lemos   and   Foster,   Correlated   Art,    Book    I,   pp.    10,    12,    15,    16,    18-20,    23,    32,   33  ; 
Book  II,  pp.  10,  14,  18,  20,  22,  Si,  33  41,  43  ;  Book  III,  pp.   14,  20,  30,  31,  40-45 

IV.  Color 

A.  Means 

Use  crayons,  colored  pencils,  water  colors. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Review  color  work  of  previous  grades 

2.  Make  an   intensity   scale   showing   standard   colors   and   the   colors   in 
one-fourth  intensity.  Use  water  colors. 
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3.  Study  color  harmonies — analogous,  complementary,  monochromatic 

4.  Study  harmonious  use  of  color  in  design,  clothing,  house  furnishings 

5.  Make  color  wheel  of  primary  secondary  and  intermediate  colors 

C.  Activities 

Problems  of  construction,  design,  illustration,  posters,  representation 

D.  References 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  p.   168 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VII,  pp.  2,  3,  9,  11 

Lemos  and  Foster,  Correlated  Art,  Book  I,  pp.  2,  3,   12,  24,  37  ;  Book  III  pp.  2,  24 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Seven,  p.  16 

Grade  Eight 

I.  Construction 

A.  Means 

Paper  folding  and  cutting,  weaving,  modeling,  using  wood  and  cloth. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Of  paper  or  cardboard 

a.  Make  booklets  or  portfolios  for  picture  study,  club  or  camp  records, 
or  other  activities 

b.  Make  bulletin  board 

2.  Of  cloth  or  yarn 

a.  Make  school  dress  with  design 

b.  Make  lunch  cloths,  napkins,  and  pillow  tops  with  simple  designs 

c.  Weave  scarfs,  rugs,  bags 

3.  Of  modeling  materials   (clay,  plasticine,  soap,  salt) 
Make  bowls,  candlesticks,  animals,  figures. 

4.  Of  wood 

Make    teeter,    sandtable,    ironing   board,    window    box,    flower    trellis, 
bird  house,  book  shelf,  and  chicken  coop. 

5.  Of  raffia,  reed,  or  leather 

Make  baskets  or  trays,  leather  belts,  and  leather  portfolio  covers. 

C.  Activities 

1.  Construct  small  reproduction  of  modern  home.  Study  building  material 
used,  furnishings,  interior  decorations,  lawns.  Each  part  may  be  made 
into  a  project. 

2.  Prepare  a  school  annual 

3.  Study  pottery  and  tile  making.  Make  a  piece  of  pottery. 

4.  Make  posters,  gifts,  booklets 

5.  Carry  out  projects  related  to  the  social  studies,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science 

D.  References 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.   XI,  pp.  22-28,  29-32,  50,  59 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Eight,  pp.  18,  40 

Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.   196-198,  204,  210-213,  215 

Perry,  Etc.,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VIII,  pp.  23,  40 

Brown,  Applied  Drawing,  pp.  34,  35,   56,   118 

Cox,  Pottery 

Mickel,  Leather  Work 

Lang,  Basketry  Weaving  and  Design 
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II.  Illustration  and  Representation 

A.  Means 

Draw  with  crayons,  pencils,  charcoal,  water  colors. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Illustrate  in  connection  with  social  studies,  classics  read,  seasons, 
school  and  holiday  events 

2.  Illustrate  on  sandtable:  dams,  Panama  Canal,  ocean  commerce;  show 
evolution  of  transportation,  communication. 

3.  Draw  and  color  fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  grasses,  leaves,  seed  pods, 
rose  hips,  cat-tails,  and  objects  in  interesting  arrangements.  Place 
emphasis  upon  composition. 

4.  Draw  and  color  landscapes  emphasizing  composition,  distance,  color 

5.  Draw  human  figure  from  life  and  memory  in  various  positions 

6.  Make  statistical  maps 

7.  Study  circular,  parallel,  and  angular  perspective 

C.  Activities 

(See  suggestions  under  CONSTKUCTION.) 

D.  References 

Brown,  Applied  Drawing,  pp.   72-97,   137-153,   158,   159,   161-165 

Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  pp.   13-50,  53-62 

Practical  Drawing,  Book  Eight,  pp.  4,  6,  8,   14,  28,  35,  46 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  22-28,  29-32,   42-45,  59 

Lemos  and  Foster,  Correlated  Art,  Book  I,  pp.  6,  8  ;  Book  II,  p.  8  ;  Book  III,  pp.  6,  8 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VII,  pp.  5,  7,  8,  11,  21,  34,  36,  42,  44 

III.  Design  and  Lettering 

A.  Means 

Block  printing,  drawing,  paper  cutting,  coloring,  stenciling. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Review  principles  of  design — repetition,  alternation,  emphasis,  unity, 
rhythm,  proportion,  balance,  and  fitness  to  purpose  and  material 

2.  Use  balance  of  unequal  quantities 

3.  Make  designs  suitable  for  textiles,  wallpaper,  rugs,  Make  stencil  and 
block  prints. 

4.  Continue  use  of  nature  motifs  and  conventional  designs 

5.  Through  discussion  and  illustration  teach  house  decoration,  beautify- 
ing school  grounds  and  lawns 

6.  Use  plain  block  and  single  stroke  Roman  letters 

7.  Use  upper  case  and  lower  case  letters  in  pencil  and  ink 

8.  Emphasize  well-spaced  and  well-placed  letters 

C.  Activities 

1.  Apply  design  to  problems  of  construction,  Christmas  cards,  costumes, 
posters  of  special  days  and  programs,  health,  Camp  Fire  Girl  and 
Boy  Scout  organizations 

2.  Use  lettering  on  posters,  maps,  charts,  book  covers,  for  announcing 
school  events 

D.  References 

Lemos  and  Foster,  Correlated  Art,  Book  I,  pp.  31,  38,  39;  Book  III,  pp.   14,   20,  29, 

30,  31 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.   XI,  pp.   12,  27-28,   29-32,  52-58 
Brown,  Applied  Drawing,  pp.  8,  9,   13-21 
Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  195-196,  208-212,  214 

Perry,  Etc.,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VlII,  pp.  3,  7,  13,  15-19,  28,  30,  32,  38 
Practical  Drawing,  Book  Eight,  pp.   7,   10,   12,   20   22  26,   27,   29,  30,   33,  36,  38 
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IV.  Color 

A.  Means 

Use  crayons,  colored  pencils,  water  colors. 

B.  Subject  matter 

1.  Beview  color 

2.  Study  color  symbolism,  its  significance  in  our  daily  lives 

3.  Use  color  in  representation,  design,  clothing,  house  furnishings,  illus- 
trations 

C.  Activities 

Problems  of  construction,  illustration,  design,  posters,  representation. 

D.  Eeferences 

Hicks,  Everyday  Art,  pp.  28-39,   150-161 
Lemos,  Applied  Art,  pp.  193-194 

Perry,  Industrial  and  Applied  Art,  Book  VIII,  pp.  2,  3,  9,  11 
Practical  Drawing,  Book  Eight,  p.  33 

Lemos   and  Foster,   Correlated  Art,   Book   I,   p.    12 ;   Book   II,   pp.    12,   24,   25  ;   Book 
III,  pp.  24,  25,  37 

V.  Bibliography 

A.  Kequired  list 

NOTE:  Books  marked  thus    (**)   are  first  choice.  No.   6  is  recommended  for  a 
textbook. 
*Bonser    and    Mossman,    Industrial    Arts    for    Elementary    Schools,    The    Mac- 
millan   Company,   Chicago 
**Classroom  Teacher,  Volumes  4,   7,   and  11,   Classroom  Teacher,   Inc.,   Chicago 
**Goldstein,  Art  in  Every  Day  Life,  The  Macmillan  Company,   Chicago 
**Lemos,  Applied  Art,  Pacific  Press  Publishing  Association 
**Mathias,  Art  in  the  Elementary  School,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Chicago 
**Perry,    Fitch,    Sargent    and    Bonser,    Industrial    and    Applied    Arts,    Mentzer 
Bush  and  Company,  Chicago 
*Practical  Arts  Drawing  Books,   Books  One  to  Eight,   Practical  Drawing   Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
*Sargent    and    Miller,    How    Children    Learn    to    Draw,    Ginn    and    Company, 

Chicago 
*WiIson,  Primary  Industrial  Arts,  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 
*Winslow,  Elementary  Industrial  Arts,  The  Macmillan  Company,  Chicago 

B.  Supplementary  list 

Allibon,  Paper  Cutting,  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bi'own,  Applied  Drawing,   Mentzer  Bush   Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

Figure  Drawing  Simplified,   Davis  Press,  Worcester,   Mass. 

Hicks,  Everyday  Art,   E.   P.   Dutton   Company,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

Industrial  Arts  Text  Books,  Laidlaw  Bros.,   Chicago,   111. 

Lang,  Basketry  Weaving  and  Design,  Scribner's 

Lemos  and  Foster,  Correlated  Art,  Books,  I,  II,  III,  Abbot  Educational  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111'. 

Sample,  My  Cut-a-Picture  Book,   Silver  Burdett  and  Company,   Chicago,   111. 

Wheeler,  Playing  With  Clay,  The  Macmillan  Company,   Chicago,  111. 

Wilhelm,  With  Scissors  and  Paste,  The  Macmillan   Company,   Chicago,   111. 

Woodbury  and  Perkins,  Art  of  Seeing,  Scribner's,  Chicago,  111. 

Worst,  Construction  Work  for  the  Primary  Grades,  The  Bruce  Publishing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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PICTURE  APPRECIATION 
General  Suggestions 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

Because  we  believe  that  the  basis  for  character  education  is  more  emotional 
than  intellectual  we  have  presented  about  one  hundred  pictures  selected  from 
the  great  art  treasures  of  the  ages  for  study,  enjoyment,  and  appreciation 
by  the  children  of  the  public  schools.  By  means  of  suggestions  given  it  has 
been  hoped  that  this  picture  study  course  could  supplement  the  individual 
and  class  creative  enterprises,  group  problems,  and  activities,  so  that  desir- 
able virtues  for  good  character  be  lived  and  be  learned. 

Children  are  universally  interested  in  pictures.  The  visual  approach  is  one 
of  the  easiest  means  by  which  to  catch  their  interests.  While  enjoyment  and 
emotional  response  are  of  greatest  importance,  picture  study  will  bring  many 
secondary  values  when  correlated  with  other  problems. 

The  one  hundred  pictures  selected  have  been  chosen  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  these  masterpieces  are  within  the  comprehension  and  appreciation 
of  the  children  in  the  grades  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  subject  matter, 
interest,  and  the  story  quality  have  been  considered  appropriate  for  the 
children  of  the  different  age  levels  for  which  the  pictures  have  been  selected. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  awaken  and  develop  a  feeling  and  love  for  the  beautiful 

B.  To  develop  some  understanding  of  form,  balance  of  masses  and  color, 
contrast  of  values,  atmosphere,  and  mood,  in  order  to  increase  and  con- 
tinue appreciation 

C.  To  give  pupils  an  opportunity  for  self-expression 

D.  To  lead  children  to  recognize  and  enjoy  the  standard  works  of  art 

III.  Some  General  Suggestions  for  Picture  Study- 
One  picture  a  month  should  be  studied.  One  large,  good  color  reproduction, 
(8"xl0")  for  class  study  and  a  small  colored  picture,  (21/^"x3:^"),  to  supply 
each  child  with  one,  are  desirable.  If  this  study  is  to  be  an  enjoyable  experi- 
ence the  teacher  must  understand  and  appreciate  the  masterpiece  herself. 
The  following  are  suggested  for  teacher  preparation: 

A.  Eead  several  studies  or  one  good  one.   (See  bibligraphy.) 

B.  Think  of  a  suitable  approach : 

1.  May  draw  upon  children's  experience 

2.  May  introduce  facts  of  time  and  year,  or  both,  with  which  the  picture 
deals 

3.  May   introduce  by  asking  questions  that   particularly   appeal  to   the 
feelings  or  emotions 

4.  May  comment  upon  and  compare  facts  relative  to  customs  and  man- 
ners which  are  portrayed 

5.  May  present  facts  from  the  artist's  life  that  appeal  to  or  stimulate 
curiosity 

6.  May  use  interest  centering  around  some  event,  holiday,  or  season,  with 
which  the  picture  deals 

C.  Reread  the  studies  if  necessary  and  study  the  picture  with  the  idea  of 
fitting  and  adjusting  it  to  the  needs  of  your  class.  You  may  need  to 
weave  an  entirely  new  story. 

D.  Always  keep  in  mind  the  artist.  Try  to  see  what  he  has  attempted  to 
show,  how  he  fits  in,  and  what  his  feelings  might  have  been. 
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E.  Always  find  the  center  of  interest.  See  how  the  artist  has  directed  at- 
tention to  it. 

F.  Anticipate  answers  and  comments  that  may  be  made 

G.  Be  ready  to  back  up  or  support  any  statement  you  make  either  by  actual 
facts  shown  in  the  picture  or  by  those  drawn  from  life,  nature,  history, 
geography,  and  kindred  subjects 

H.  Study  the  lines,  color,  and  arrangement  which  make  the  picture  a  work 

of  art 
I.    Give  children  an  opportunity  to  express  their  feelings  and  thoughts 
J.   Tell  artist's  life  at  the  close  of  or  during  the  study,  as  it  fits  best 

K.  Never  allow  the  study  to  become  a  deadening  process.  Maintain  interest 
and  keep  work  moving  along. 

L.  Note  the  time  of  day  the  picture  was  painted  and  try  to  get  the  atmos- 
phere or  mood 

M.  Note  the  historical  and  geographical  points  of  interest  in  the  picture 

N.  Ask  questions  at  the  close  to  summarize 

O.  Suggest  activities  related  to  the  picture 

1.  Drawing  or  paper  cutting 

2.  Posing 

3.  Naming  and  showing  colors 

4.  Modeling 

5.  Supplementary  reading 

6.  Finding  other  pictures  to  illustrate 

Development  for  appreciation  of  pictures  comes  with  knowing  and  feeling 
the  message  the  artist  wished  to  give.  He  has  arrived  at  his  fine  sense  of 
beauty  and  proportion  by  means  of  much  study  and  painstaking  effort.  By 
use  of  color,  pattern,  and  line,  he  expresses  his  love  for  beauty  and  tells 
his  story.  These  means  of  expression  are  spoken  of  as  the  form  or  design 
of  the  picture.  The  thing  portrayed  is  called  the  content  of  the  picture.  In  a 
study,  both  phases  should  be  brought  out,  but  not  one  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

Detailed  suggestions  have  been  written  in  full  for  several  of  the  pictures. 
It  is  not  intended  that  this  approach  be  followed  if  the  teacher  has  a  better 
method  of  her  own.  Neither  has  it  been  considered  advisable  to  work  out 
the  full  list.  It  has  been  thought  teachers  would  enjoy  a  variation  of  method 
as  a  result  of  their  own  individual  suggestions,  methods,  and  approach  for 
the  remaining  pictures  that  have  not  been  worked  out  in  detail. 

IV.  Primary  Grades 

These  pictures  should  not  be  studied  apart  from  other  problems  or  children's 
interests.  Correlation  adds  interest  to  the  subjects  studied  and  in  turn  gives 
a  setting  for  the  picture.  "The  Indian  Harvest"  or  "Going  to  Market" 
would  have  a  stronger  appeal  in  October  or  November ;  ' '  Holy  Night ' '  at 
the  Christmas  season ;  and  ' '  Boy  With  Kabbit ' '  at  Easter. 

A.  List  of  pictures  selected 

Grade  One 

1.  Feeding  Her  Birds Jean  Millet 

2.  The  Artist 's  Daughter Kaulbach 

3.  With   Grandma MacEwen 

4.  Madonna  of  the  Chair Raphael 

5.  Children  of  the  Shell Murillo 

6.  The   Calmady   Children Lawrence 
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7.  An    Aristocrat Landseer 

8.  Saying  Grace Chardin 

9.  In  the  Country Blommers 

10.  Baby  Stuart Van  Dyck 

11.  Children  of  Charles  I  (Turin) Van  Dyck 

12.  Dancing  in  a  King Thoma 

Grade  Two 

1.  Going  to  Market Troyon 

2.  Pasturage  Troyon 

3.  Artist  and  Daughter Vigee  Lebrun 

4.  The  Holy  Night Correggio 

5.  Age  of  Innocence Beynolds 

6.  Angels'  Heads Keynolds 

7.  Miss   Bowles Beynolds 

8.  The  Storage  Boom DeHooch 

9.  Boy  With  Babbit Baeburn 

10.  Herd  in  the  Sunlight Claus 

11.  The   Holiday Potthast 

12.  Don  Carlos  on  Horseback Valesquez 

Grade  Three 

1.  The  Torn  Hat Sully 

2.  The  Indian  Harvest Couse 

3.  The  Primitive  Sculptor Couse 

4.  The  Mill  Pond Inness 

5.  Madonna  and  Angels Fra  Angelico 

6.  Sir  John  Hawkins'  Ship  "Minion" Young-Hunter 

7.  The  Sheepfold Hermitage 

8.  Home  Work Carriere 

9.  Shoeing  the  Mare Landseer 

10.  Chums    Jones 

11.  James  Whitcomb  Biley Sargent 

V.  Intermediate  Grades 

While  no  picture  study  has  attained  its  objective  unless  it  has  made  an  appeal 
to  the  heart;  while  enjoyment  and  emotional  response  are  of  greatest  im- 
portance, the  secondary  values  to  be  attained  by  picture  study  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades  can  be  made  of  great  value.  With  this  end  in  view,  pictures 
with  geographical,  biographical,  and  historical  significance  as  well  as  emo- 
tional appeal,  have  been  selected  for  the  intermediate  grades. 

A.  List  of  pictures  selected 

Grade  Four 

1.  The  Gleaners Jean  Millet 

2.  Boyhood  of  Ealeigh Millais 

3.  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church Boughton 

4.  The  Boy  Christ  in  Temple Hofmann 

5.  The  Orphanage  at  Katwyk Artz 

6.  Portrait  of  Lincoln Volk 

7.  Boy  and  Angel Thayer 
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8.  Holland  Morning... Hitchcock 

9.  The  Shepherdess , LeEolle 

10.  The  Mill  at  Wyk Euysdael 

11.  Neapolitan  Boy Mancini 

Grade  Five 

1.  The    Harvesters Breton 

2.  The   Solemn  Pledge Ufer 

3.  Black  Hawk Taft 

4.  The  Pastry  Eaters Murillo 

5.  The  Dice  Players Murillo 

6.  Christ  at  Emmaus Melchers 

7.  The  Blue  Boy ....Gainsborough 

8.  George  Washington Stuart 

9.  Lincoln St.    Gaudens 

10.  The  Fog  Warning Homer 

11.  Sacajawea   Crunelle 

12.  To  be  selected  by  teacher Eussell 

Grade  Six 

1.  Men  Are  Square Beneker 

2.  Eeturn  to  the  Fold Mauve 

3.  Avenue  of  Trees Hobbema 

4.  King  Cophetua  and  Begger  Maid Burne-Jones 

5.  Angel    With    Lute Carpaccio 

6.  The  Tribute  Money Titian 

7.  The  Vigil Pettie 

8.  The  Merchant   Gyze Holbein 

9.  Joan  of  Arc Lepage 

10.  The    Stonebreakers Courbet 

11.  Aurora Eeni 

12.  The  Valley  Farm Constable 

VI.  Grammar  Grades 

The  values  indicated  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  to  be  obtained 
from  picture  study  should  be  emphasized  along  with  a  more  detailed  study 
of  balance  of  color  and  masses,  design,  perspective,  mood,  and  atmosphere. 
The  one  hundred  pictures  included  in  this  course  can  be  reviewed  to  see  if 
the  pupils,  like  true  adventurers,  can  find  the  stories  that  the  artists  wished 
to  tell.  By  the  time  the  pupils  have  finished  the  eight  grades  it  has  been 
hoped  that  they  will  have  a  historical  and  geographical  acquaintance  as  well 
as  an  appreciation  of  about  one  hundred  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  art 
treasures  of  the  ages. 

A.  List  of  pictures  selected 

Grade  Seven 

1.  Song  of  the  Lark Breton 

2.  The  Horse  Fair Bonheur 

3.  Oxen  Plowing  Bonheur 

4.  The  Angelus  Jean  Millet 

5.  Going  to  Work Jean  Millet 
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6.  The  Last  Supper DaVinci 

7.  Preparing    for    Church Blommers 

8.  Dutch  Interior DeHooch 

9.  The  Laughing  Cavalier Hals 

10.  The    Jester Hals 

11.  The  Santa  Fe  Trail Young-Hunter 

12.  The  Water  Carrier Goya 

13.  Lavinia  Titian 

14.  The   Haymakers L  'Hermitte 

15.  The    Wheelwright L'Hermitte 

Grade  Eight 

1.  Behind  the  Plow Kemp-Welch 

2.  The  Fighting  Temeraire , Turner 

3.  The  Artist 's  Mother Whistler 

4.  Sistine  Madonna Eaphael 

5.  Women  in  Church Leibl 

6.  Icebound    Metcalf 

7.  Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence Trumbull 

8.  Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit Dallin 

9.  Sir  Galahad Watts 

10.  The    Syndics Eembrandt 

11.  The  Night  Watch Eembrandt 

12.  Dance  of  the  Nymphs Corot 

13.  Spring    Corot 
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The  Brown  Robertson  Company,  8-10  East  49th  Street,  New  York  City 
Picture  Study  including  90  miniature  pictures,  price  $1.25 

The  Harter  School  Supply  Company,   Cleveland,   Ohio 

My  Picture  Book  by  Horton-Gee,  Books  I  to  VI  for  about  50c  each 

All  three  of  the  following  sets  of  encyclopedias   have  helpful  material  for  the 
Course  in  Picture  Study : 

Book  of  Knowledge 

Compton's   Pictured  Encyclopedia 

World  Book 

B.  Keproductions 

Large  and  small  prints  of  these  masterpieces  may  be  secured  in  packets 
from: 

Northern  School  Supply  Company,  Great  Falls,  Montana 

Art  Extension  Society,  Westport,  Connecticut 

Brown  Robertson  Company,  8-10  E.   49th   St.,  New  York  City 

Perry  Picture  Company,  Maiden,  Massachusetts 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  (Manual  Training)  FOR  BOYS 

for 
Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  complete  course  in  fine  and  industrial  arts,  of  which  only  a  brief  course 
is  presented  in  this  course  of  study,  contains  a  detailed  outline  of  work 
including  lettering,  design,  weaving  construction,  and  kindred  work  for  both 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  There  are  schools  in  which  there  are  equipment 
and  other  facilities  to  carry  on  a  more  advanced  type  of  manual  training 
work  for  boys  in  these  grades.  For  such  schools  this  outline  of  work  in 
manual  training  is  presented  along  with  the  complete  outline  in  fine  and 
industrial  arts.  The  course  is  intended  to  be  flexible  enough  to  admit  of  a 
combination  with  the  arts  course  or  to  be  taught  alone;  however,  there  are 
many  correlations  that  can  be  made  between  the  two  courses,  and  it  is  ad- 
vised that  they  be  taught  in  conjunction  when  possible. 

If  an  industrial  arts  course  for  boys  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  to 
fulfill  its  function  in  a  modern  program  it  must  do  more  than  provide  skill 
in  the  use  of  tools.  A  course  in  industrial  arts  should  be  more  than  making 
a  number  of  models  such  as  key  racks,  toothbrush  holders,  coat  hangers, 
bookends,  and  sleeve  boards.  Therefore,  if  industrial  arts  activities  are  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  they  must  consider  the  psychological  needs  and 
interests  of  the  boy  and  the  sociological  demands  of  society. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  provide  opportunities  for  boys  to  make  and  do  the  things  they  like 
to  do 

B.  To  give  training  in  the  common  usable  skills  everyone  should  possess 

C.  To  provide  technical  exploratory  or  tryout  experiences  in  the  shops  rep- 
resenting industrial  occupations,  in  order  to  help  the  boys  determine 
whether  they  possess  general  mechanical  aptitudes  or  possibly  some  spe- 
cial ones 

D.  To  obtain  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  industrial  world.  (Adapted 
from  Manual  Arts  Course,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota.) 

E.  To  assist  in  developing  the  social  attitudes  through  group  and  team 
activities 

F.  To  provide  opportunity  for  individual  expression  and  creative  ability  in 
this  industrial  age  of  standardization 

III.  Texts 

Courses  in  manual  training  are  seldom  if  ever  taught  twice  in  the  same  way. 
However,  a  teacher  can  not  wholly  follow  his  own  inspiration,  but  should 
seek  the  aid  of  the  many  valuable  and  practically  indispensable  publications 
for  his  work.  The  following  suggestions  are  made: 
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A.  See  the  references  at  the  end  of  each  unit 

B.  See  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  course 

C.  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  text  for  a  unit  or  project,  consult  the  ref- 
erences put  out  by  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  or 
The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois 

D.  The  Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  XII,  has  an  excellent  plan  of  manual  arts 
work  for  the  upper  grades 

B.  Either  the  Industrial  Education  Magazine  or  Industrial  Arts  Magazine 
is  excellent.    (See  bibliography.) 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

At  least  forty  minutes  per  week  should  be  given  to  manual  training  for  boys, 
if  it  be  at  all  possible  to  arrange  for  this  subject  on  the  program.  It  would 
be  preferable  to  have  two  forty-minute  periods  weekly  if  time  will  admit 
of  this  schedule. 

V.  Attainments 

The  attainments  are  listed  under  each  unit  of  work  throughout  the  course  as 
the  separate  units  are  taken  iip. 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  General  statement 

Several  units  of  work  are  suggested  in  this  course  of  study.  It  is  not 
expected  that  all  schools  will  offer  all  of  the  units  suggested,  but  teach- 
ers should  give  as  many  types  of  work  as  equipment  and  local  condi- 
tions will  permit,  rather  than  to  follow  the  usual  custom  of  teaching 
only  wood  work.  In  selecting  the  units  the  teacher  will  be  guided  by 
needs  and  interest  of  the  pupils  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  select 
their  own  projects  insofar  as  it  is  possible. 

B.  Organization  of  classes 

The  teacher  will  have  to  decide  whether  he  shall  use  the  method  of  class 
progression  or  the  individual  progression  plan.  For  large  classes  of  be- 
ginners the  class  progress  plan  will  probably  give  better  results.  With 
small  classes  of  advanced  pupils  the  individual  progression  plan  will 
probably  be  better. 

If  the  class  progression  plan  is  used  instructors  will  have  all  pupils  pro- 
gress from  group  to  group  of  projects  as  they  are  planned,  all  pupils 
beginning  a  new  project  at  the  same  time.  Instructions  and  demonstra- 
tions will  be  given  to  the  class  when  a  majority  of  the  group  has  fin- 
ished the  work  assigned.  The  faster  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  do  an 
extra  project,  add  more  decorations  to  the  work,  give  more  time  to  the 
finish,  or  by  some  such  kindred  arrangement  be  prevented  from  getting 
too  far  ahead  of  the  average  of  the  group.  Slower  pupils  may  be  re- 
quired to  work  on  the  easier  projects,  put  in  extra  time,  and  receive  more 
help,  so  that  they  may  keep  up  with  the  average  of  the  group,  if  possible. 
If  the  individual  progression  plan  is  used,  allow  each  pupil  to  go  through 
the  required  groups  of  projects  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  good 
work.  Kegardless  of  the  number  of  pupils  working  in  the  group  there 
should  be  a  definite  organization  of  each  group.  This  will  materially  help 
to  insure  proper  conduct  and  care  of  equipment.  The  personnel  may  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  organization  should  always  provide 
for  the  following: 
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Assignments 
1.  Group  leader 


2.  Assistants 
a.  Tool  tender 


Duties 

a.  General  charge  of  the  group 

b.  Kesponsible  for  order  and  industry 

e.  Assist  the  less  capable  when  necessary  in 
solving  problems  and  interpreting  instruc- 
tions 


( 1 )  See  that  tools  are  kept  clean,  sharp  and  in 
working  order 

(2)  Check  tools  periodically  to  prevent  loss 

b.  Storekeeper  (1)   Keep  all  materials  in  place  and  in  order 

(2)   Issue  and  keep  a  record  of  all  supplies  and 
materials  used  by  members  of  the  group 

c.  Sweeper  (1)   Clean  up  and  put  room  in  order  at  close  of 

period 

C.  Organization  of  subject  matter 

The  work  is  presented  in  the  different  units  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  the  scope  of  the  work.  However,  it  is  not  intended  that  each  unit 
be  taken  up  separately  and  independently.  For  example,  although  related 
shop  drawing  be  given  as  a  separate  unit,  it  is  expected  that  this  unit 
be  carried  out  in  connection  with  whatever  construction  work  the  pupil 
is  doing.  The  care  of  tools,  sharpening  them,  and  their  use;  the  kinds  of 
wood  with  special  reference  to  chief  characteristics;  finishing,  staining, 
and  varnishing,  should  be  taught  in  their  natural  setting. 
If  40  minutes  per  week  be  allowed,  units  1,  2,  3,  and  4  can  be  completed. 
If  80  minutes  per  week  can  be  allowed  more  advanced  work  in  the  units 
1,  2,  and  3  can  be  finished  in  addition  to  work  in  units  4  and  5. 

1.  The  units  for  40-minute  per  week  schools  are  as  follows: 

a.  Grade  seven 

(1)  Eelated  shop  drawing 

(2)  Woodwork 

(3)  Home  mechanics 

(4)  Kope 

b.  Grade  eight 

(1)  Related  shop  drawing 

(2)  Woodwork 

(3)  Home  mechanics 

(4)  Electricity 

2.  The  units  for  80-minute  per  week  schools  are  as  follows 

a.  Grade  seven 

(1)  Related  shop  drawing  (including  blue  prints) 

(2)  Woodwork 

(3)  Home  mechanics 

(4)  Electric  wiring 

(5)  Concrete 

b.  Grade  eight 

(1)  Related  shop  drawing  (including  blue  prints) 

(2)  Woodwork 

(3)  Home  mechanics 

(4)  Electric  wiring  and  radio 

(5)  Gasoline  engines 


4  clock  hours 

10  clock  hours 

8  clock  hours 

2  clock  hours 

6  clock  hours 

10  clock  hours 

6  clock  hours 

2  clock  hours 


10  clock  hours 

18  clock  hours 

10  clock  hours 

6  clock  hours 

4  clock  hours 

12  clock  hours 

16  clock  hours 

8  clock  hours 

8  clock  hours 

4  clock  hours 
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D.  Specific  suggestions  for  teaching  the  units 

1.  General  statement 

The  attainments  listed,  the  principles  to  be  learned  and  the  projects  to 
be  completed  are  for  both  grades  seven  and  eight.  The  more  elementary 
work  and  simpler  projects  are  for  grade  seven;  the  more  advanced 
for  grade  eight.  The  number  of  projects  and  amount  of  work  com- 
pleted in  each  grade  will  depend  largely  upon  whether  40  or  80  minutes 
per  week  be  given  to  manual  training.  A  good  deal,  too,  will  depend  on 
the  ability  and  aptitude  of  the  class  along  with  the  interest  and  in- 
itiative of  the  teacher. 

2.  Outline  of  construction  of  a  project 
a.  Plan  of  the  article 

(1)  Construction 

(a)  Material  used 

(b)  General  type  of  structure 

(c)  Dimension  of  the  article,  of  its  parts,  location  of  parts 

(d)  Kinds  of  joints  and  fastenings  used,  their  size  and  location 

(2)  Decoration 

(a)  Where  decoration  is  to  be  placed;  parts  to  be  decorated 

(b)  Class  of  decoration,  material  used  and  color 

(c)  Design  for  decoration 

(3)  Finish 

(a)  Parts  to  be  finished 

(b)  Kinds  of  finish  and  materials  used 

3.  Process  of  making  the  article 

a.  Construction 

(1)  Getting  out  stock 

Size  of  parts  in  the  rough;  order  of  getting  out  the  pieces; 
operation  to  be  performed  on  each  piece;  order  of  performing 
each  operation;  method  of  performing  each  operation;  this  in- 
volves the  question  of  what  tools  are  used  for  each  operation 
and  how  each  tool  is  to  be  used. 

(2)  Making  the  parts 

Follow  the  same  order  for  making  the  parts  as  getting  out  the 
stock. 

(3)  Assembling 

Stage  at  which  assembling  is  done;  order  in  which  parts  are 
assembled;  operations  involved  in  assembling;  order  of  per- 
forming each  operation  and  tools  used. 

b.  Decoration 

Stage  at  which  decoration  is  applied;  operations  involved  in  apply- 
ing decorations;  order  in  which  operations  are  performed;  method 
of  performing  each  operation;  tools  used  and  how  used. 

c.  Finish 

Same  outline  followed  for  finishing  as  for  decorating — 
Adapted  from  Iowa  Course  of  Study. 

E.  Unit  One — Related  shop  drawing 

1.  General  statement 

Eelated  shop  drawing  is  that  which  is  generally  known  as  mechanical 
drawing.  As  given  here  it  includes  the  most  simple  beginning  prin- 
ciples of  mechanical  drawing  but  is  not  dignified  by  such  a  formal 
nomenclature.  The  intention  in  this  course  is  that  related  shop  draw- 
ing be  carried  along  in  relation  with  whatever  construction  work  is 
being  undertaken. 
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Drawing  is  the  universal  language  of  industry  and  the  only  reason 
that  working  drawings  are  made  is  so  that  they  will  be  a  means  of 
recording  and  conveying  ideas.  Therefore,  every  working  drawing 
should  be  plain,  neat,  accurate  and  correct.  The  working  drawing  is 
the  pupil 's  chart  which  he  should  follow  with  exactness. 

2.  Attainments 

a.  To  learn  to  read  working  drawings  of  simple  things  through  the 
study  of  the  principles  of  representation  as  used  universally  in  me- 
chanical drawing 

b.  To  learn  to  make  working  drawings  and  then  to  use  them  in  making 
projects 

c.  To  learn  the  correct  procedure  in  using  drawing  boards,  T  squares, 
30x60-degree  triangles,  45-degree  triangles,  triangle  scales,  rulers, 
squared  paper,  lettering,  thumb  tacks,  paper,  pencils,  pens,  erasers 
and  ink 

d.  To  develop  some  degree  of  skill  in  shape  description  and  encourage 
free  hand  drawing 

e.  To  develop  habits  of  neatness,  accuracy,  and  patience  in  making 
working  drawings 

f.  To  make  and  read  blue  prints 

3.  General  projects  and  subject  matter 

The  following  sheets  will  be  drawn.  (All  of  this  work  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  all  classes.  Do  as  much  of  the  work  as  time  and  ability 
of  classes  permit.) 

a.  One  sheet  using  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  showing  the  three 
views  of  a  simple  project  to  be  made 

b.  One  sheet  containing  a  shop  problem  which  will  show  the  manner 
of  representing  the  hidden  edges 

c.  One  sheet  containing  a  shop  project  which  will  show  size  and 
description 

d.  One  sheet  of  a  simple  rectangular  object  drawn  to  scale 

e.  One  sheet  of  a  simple  perspective  sketch  for  a  rectangular  object 

f.  One  sheet  made  from  the  sketch,  including  the  necessary  shape  and 
size  of  the  object 

g.  One  sheet  containing  a  perspective  sketch  made  from  a  simple 
shape  description 

h.  One  sheet  which  will  show  simple  construction  details 

i.    One  sheet  showing  a  cross-section  detail 

j.  One  sheet  of  an  object  drawn  full  size  involving  circular  lines  that 
can  be  represented  by  two  views 

k.  One  sheet  involving  a  drawing  made  to  scale 

1.  One  sheet  involving  the  practice  of  changing  a  simple  shape  descrip- 
tion of  a  rectangular  object  to  a  perspective  sketch 

m.  One  sheet  involving  the  practice  of  changing  a  simple  perspective 
of  a  rectangular  object  to  a  shape  description 

n.  One  sheet  drawn  from  the  object  involving  a  shape  description  and 
a  perspective  sketch 

o.  An  understanding  of  how  a  blue  print  is  made  and  that  it  is  a  re- 
production of  a  working  drawing 

4.  Specific  projects 

Make  working  drawings  for  any  of  the  simple  things  to  be  constructed 
for  the  woodwork,  such  as  bread  board,  coat  and  hat  rack,  sleeve  board, 
knife  and  fork  box,  handkerchief  box  with  cover,  footstool,  picture 
frame,  magazine  rack,  necktie  rack,  taboret,  circular  tray,  turned  bowl. 
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5.  Keferences 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  XII,  pages  26-27,  31-32,  100-102,  Classroom  Teacher 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Ermeling,  Fischer  and  Green,  First  Year  Mechanical  Drawing,  Bruce  Publish- 
ing  Company,  Milwaukee,   Wisconsin 

Griffith,  Ira  D.,  Projects  for  Beginning  Woodwork  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Manual  Arts   Press,   Peoria,   Illinois 

Wyatt,  E.  M.,  Blue  Print  Reading,  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

F.  Unit  Two — Bench  work  and  home  mechanics 

1.  General  statement 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  unit  satisfactorily,  the  teacher  should  first 
find  out  the  previous  experience  of  the  pupils  in  this  kind  of  work, 
the  time  that  can  be  given,  the  equipment  with  which  to  work,  local 
conditions,  and  interest  and  aptitude  of  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  should  consult  the  type  of  work  suggested  together  with 
the  references  given  to  get  a  view  of  the  scope  of  the  work  outlined. 
Select  from  the  work  outlined  the  references  given  or  from  other  sources 
a  series  of  projects  which  involve  the  type  of  work  suggested  and  the 
operations  and  constructions  tested.  Arrange  these  progressively  ac- 
cording to  difficulty  and  in  groups  so  that  there  will  be  a  gradual 
step  from  one  principle  of  construction,  use  of  tool,  manipulation, 
finishing  or  decorating  to  the  next. 

Have  several  projects  in  each  group  that  will  appeal  to  the  different 
fundamental  interests  of  the  pupils.  Encourage  initiative,  creative  abil- 
ity and  independent  thinking  to  the  very  greatest  extent  possible. 
Always  allow  pupils  to  select  their  own  projects  if  they  have  the 
ability  to  do  so. 

2.  Attainments 

a.  To  be  able  to  recognize,  use  and  take  care  of  lay-out  tools,  saws, 
planes,  augers,  bits,  hammers,  chisels,  screw  drivers,  clamps,  mitre 
boxes,  and  marking  gauges 

b.  To  develop  an  ability  to  do  constructive  thinking  along  mechanical 
lines  and  enough  manipulative  skill  to  put  these  ideas  into  practice 

c.  To  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  building 
materials  such  as  wood,  iron,  stone,  concrete,  and  some  understand- 
ing of  the  cost,  physical  properties,  classification,  marked  charac- 
teristics, polishing  and  finishing  of  them 

d.  To  increase  the  pupil's  occupational  knowledge  of  the  industries 
and  thus  use  this  course  for  exploratory  purposes 

e.  To  develop  the  handy  man  about  the  home 

f.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  good  workmanship  and  those  who 
do  it 

3.  General  projects  and  subject  matter 

Bench  work  and  home  mechanics  will  be  outlined  here  with  their 
closely  allied  projects  which  will  include  finishing  and  decorating, 
glass  cutting  and  fitting  and  tool  sharpening. 

4.  Specific  projects 

WOODWORK 

Grade  Seven — First  Semester   (Woodwork) 

Since  so  much  of  the  manual  training  course  hinges  on  the  wood- 
work, this  has  been  outlined  by  semesters. 

a.  Type  of  projects  and  general  character  of  the  work:  The  work  of  the 
first  semester  should  consist  of  the  construction  of  articles  which 
do  not  require  great  accuracy  of  workmanship;  soft  wood  should 
be  used. 
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b.  Operations  to  be  emphasized:  Measuring  and  marking  pieces  the 
required  width  and  length  with  rule,  pencil  and  straight  edge, 
marking  gauge  and  try  square;  cutting  pieces  the  right  width 
and  length  with  rip,  crosscut  or  back  saw  and  jack  plane;  fitting 
butt  joints;  fastening  pieces  with  nails,  screws,  and  glue;  cutting 
curved  outlines  in  the  wood  with  coping  saw;  apply  paints  and 
stains. 

c.  Projects  that  may  be  made:  Toy  pig,  cutting  board,  skate  sharp- 
ener, toy  elephant,  feeding  bird,  wooden  doll,  airplane,  weather- 
vane,  jumping  jack,  rabbit  trap,  sled,  stilts,  flower  box,  kite,  skiis, 
specimen  case  and  others. 

d.  Belated  information:  The  study  of  the  different  tools  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  function  performed  in  working  with  the  various 
materials  as  the  cutting  tools,  measuring  and  marking  tools,  pound- 
ing tools,  boring  tools,  sharpening  and  smoothing  tools;  the  study 
of  methods  of  lumbering,  lumber  camps,  transportation  to  mills, 
cutting  into  boards,  piling  and  seasoning;  general  study  of  wood 
as  to  physical  characteristics,  identification,  structure  and  ap- 
pearance,  conservation   of   forests    and   reforestation. 

Grade  Seven — Second  Semester   (Woodwork) 

a.  Type  of  project  and  general  character  of  the  work:  Continue  the 
work  along  the  same  basis  as  the  first  semester  but  introduce  proj- 
ects which  are  somewhat  more  complicated,  which  require  a  higher 
grade  of  workmanship  and  which  involve  more  difficult  applications 
and  operations;  review  the  operations  of  the  first  semester;  em- 
phasize correct  procedure;  encourage  individual  ideas  and  plan- 
ning; stain,  wax,  shellac  and  varnish  may  be  introduced;  use  soft 
wood  mainly. 

b.  Operation  and  construction  emphasized:  Laying  out,  cutting  and 
fitting  half  lap  joint,  either  end  lap  or  across  lap;  making  pieces 
to  exact  thickness  in  addition  to  width  and  length;  making  bevels 
with  planes;  applying  stain  and  wax  in  finishing. 

c.  Projects  that  may  be  made:  Book  rack,  magazine  rack,  wall  shelf, 
toy  automobile,  toy  wagon,  crumb  tray,  flower  trellis,  serviceable 
flag  holder,  kites,  bird  houses,  study  bird  house  architecture,  sail- 
boat, fly  trap,  milk  stool,  poultry  self-feeder,  gate  and  others. 

d.  Eelated  information:  Study  the  different  kinds  of  woods  already 
taken  up  with  special  reference  to  properties,  characteristics  and 
location  where  large  forest  areas  still  abound;  study  the  finishing 
materials  from  the  standpoint  of  preserving  or  beautifying  value; 
study  the  composition  and  characteristics  of  the  finishing  ma- 
terials used,  as  wax,  etc.;  study  the  types  of  planes  and  their 
uses;  know  something  of  the  woodworking  trades  as  carpenter, 
cabinet  maker,  wood  turner  and  others. 

Grade  Eight — First  Semester   (Woodwork) 

a.  Type  of  project  and  general  character  of  the  work:  Projects  should 
be  more  advanced  and  more  exactness  of  workmanship  should  be 
required;  the  projects  should  involve  more  difficult  operations  and 
constructions  than  those  previously  learned;  hard  wood  to  some 
extent  may  be  used;  more  difficult  finishes  and  better  results  with 
the  finishes  should  be  expected;  some  simple  decorations  such  as 
outline  carving  or  painted  decorations  in  color  may  be  introduced; 
teach  reason  for  method  and  construction;  insist  upon  correct 
methods  of  procedure  and  proper  care  of  tools. 
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b.  Operations  to  be  emphasized:  Correct  procedure  and  exact  results 
in  squaring  up  stock  to  length,  width  and  thickness;  more  diffi- 
cult applications  and  more  exact  results  in  making  such  points  as 
cross  lap,  end  lap,  mitre  and  mortise  and  tenon;  simple  application 
of  dado  and  rabbet  joint;  more  exact  results  in  finishing  with  stain, 
wax  points  and  enamels;  tool  sharpening. 

c.  Projects  that  may  be  made:  Any  of  the  projects  suggested  in  the 
previous  work  not  already  finished,  doorstep,  woodpecker  door 
knocker,  bedside  table,  checker  board,  bobsled,  toy  horse,  shipping 
crates,  wastepaper  basket,  nail  and  tool  box,  and  other  things. 

d.  Eelated  information:  More  detailed  study  of  the  lumber  industry 
and  the  different  kinds  and  sizes  of  lumber  as  2x4 's,  laths,  joists, 
shingles,  flooring,  etc.;  more  detailed  study  of  paints,  stains,  var- 
nishes, enamels,  sandpaper;  more  detailed  study  of  kinds  and  uses 
of  tools,  nails,  screws  and  bolts;  a  study  of  the  different  structural 
material  such  as  stone,  iron,  steel;  a  study  of  the  building  trades 
and  labor  unions. 

Grade  Eight — Second  Semester   (Woodwork) 

a.  Types  of  projects  and  general  character  of  the  work:  Construction 
of  articles  requiring  real  workmanship  and  accurate  results  should 
be  expected  at  this  development  of  the  manual  training  program; 
more  advanced  work  in  all  stages  may  be  required;  use  wax  finish, 
use  stain,  and  varnish  finish;  emphasize  good  practice  according 
to  approved  methods  in  performing  tool  operations  and  applying 
finishes;  expect  creative  work  from  the  pupils;  introduce  the 
principles  of  design  set  up  in  the  industrial  arts  course;  expect 
good  simple  decorations  planned  with  attention  to  good  space  re- 
lations, fitness  to  materials  and  adaptation  to  space. 

b.  Operations  and  constructions  emphasized :  Continuing  the  work 
presented  in  previous  grades;  joining  pieces  edge  to  edge  with  glue 
and  dowels;  laying  out,  cutting,  fitting  and  fastening  mitre,  mortise 
and  tenon  joints;  applying  filler,  shellac  and  varnish. 

c.  Projects  that  may  be  made:  Taboret,  small  table,  radio,  cabinet, 
toy  hissing  raven,  medicine  cabinet,  step-ladder,  garage,  work  bench, 
poultry  house;  study  bird  house  architecture  and  make  bird  houses; 
make  kites  for  a  kite  tournament  and  other  things. 

d.  Eelated  information:  More  detailed  study  of  trades,  structural 
material  other  than  wood;  commercial  uses  of  common  woods; 
relation  of  grain  of  wood  to  shrinking;  swelling,  etc.;  finishing 
materials;  kinds  of  tools  and  their  uses;  study  of  birds  and  bird 
house  preferred  by  each  kind  of  bird;  study  of  kites  and  prepara- 
tion for  a  kite  tournament. 

e.  Eeferences 

Allen,  Eldreth  G.,  Manual  Training  for  Common  Schools,  Scribner's  Sons, 
Chicago 

Baxter,  Leon  H.,  Toy  Craft  and  Toy  Bird  House  Architecture,  Bruce  Pub- 
lishing  Company,   Milwaukee,    Wisconsin 

Brown  and  Tustison,  Instructional  Units  in  Hand  Work,  Bruce  Publishing 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  12,  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Griffith,  Ira  I.,  Essentials  of  Wood  Working,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 
Illinois 

Miller,  Charles  M.,  Kite  Craft  and  Kite  Tournament,  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  Illinois 

Siepert,   Albert   F.,    Bird   Houses    Boys    Can    Build,    The    Manual    Arts    Press, 

Peoria,  Illinois 
Solar,  Frank  I.,  Hand  Craft  Projects,  Book  I  and  Book  II,  Bruce  Publishing 

Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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HOME  MECHANICS 

a.  General  statement 

Home  mechanics  is  a  division  of  the  woodworking  course  and  is 
given  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  To  develop  the  "handy  man"  ability  through  repair  and  con- 
struction work 

(2)  To  develop  the  desire  to  mend,  not  only  have  a  desire  to  make 
new  things  from  new  material. 

(3)  To  give  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  money  value  of  time 
and  material  so  that  a  better  choice  of  the  use  of  industrial 
products  and  service  will  be  made. 

(4)  To  appreciate  the  other  man's  job  because  of  first  hand  in- 
formation how  it  is  done. 

b.  Types  of  projects  and  general  character  of  the  work:  The  work 
should  consist  of  the  ordinary  repair  work  about  the  home  and 
school;  some  of  the  work  may  be  done  at  home,  but  whenever 
possible  the  article  should  be  brought  to  school  and  repaired  so 
that  the  entire  class  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  instruction  by 
seeing  how  the  article  is  mended;  only  work  that  is  within  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  should  be  attempted;  neither  should  some 
article  not  worth  the  cost  of  repairing  be  mended;  such  jobs  as 
replacing  rungs,  gluing  split  pieces,  fixing  shades,  soldering  or  re- 
pairing should  be  encouraged. 

c.  Operations  and  construction  emphasized:  The  same  principles  of 
construction,  finishing,  etc.,  that  were  stressed  in  the  woodworking 
should  be  emphasized  in  home  mechanics;  this  course  emphasizes 
mending,  which  should  be  greatly  stressed  and  encouraged. 

d.  Projects  that  may  be  used:  Eefinish  a  piece  of  furniture;  repair 
a  leaking  faucet;  paint  any  common  article  such  as  a  door,  bench, 
screen ;  read  a  gas,  water,  electric  meter ;  put  a  new  rope  on  window 
weights;  repair  a  windowshade;  put  up  curtain  rods;  mend  a  chair, 
the  legs  of  a  small  table;  repair  a  door  lock;  apply  asbestos  cov- 
ering on  hot  air  pipes;  set  a  hasp  and  staple  for  a  padlock;  repair 
an  electric  extension  cord  and  other  such  odd  repair  jobs. 

e.  Kelated  information:  The  related  information  will  correspond  to 
that  suggested  for  wood  working. 

f.  Eeferences 

Bidell,  Earl  L.,  Household  Mechanics  Job  Sheets,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 

Illinois 
Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.  XII,  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,  Chicago 
Roehl,   Louis   M.,   Farm   Shop   Book,   Bruce  Publishing   Company,   Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin 
Tustison,  F.  E.,  Job  Sheets  on  Home  Mechanics,  Bruce  Publishing  Company. 

Milwaukee 

G.  Unit  Three — Wood  furnishing  and  decorating 

1.  General  character  of  the  work 

This  subject  should  be  taught  directly  with  woodworking  and  there 
should  be  close  correlation  between  construction  and  finishing.  Every 
boy  should  know  something  about  how  various  woods  may  be  finished 
and  how  to  refinish  a  piece  of  furniture  that  has  been  marred.  Have 
pupils  bring  in  furniture  from  home  to  be  refinished.  This  will  con- 
nect with  the  home  mechanics  work.  Teach  the  kinds  of  finish,  the 
materials  and  processes  used  for  each.  Practice  using  different  kinds 
of  stains,  paints  and  varnishes,  also  experiment  with  color  combina- 
tions. Teach  where  and  when  to  use  certain  finishes;  teach  how  to 
remove  old  varnish  and  put  on  a  new  finish.  Practice  this  work  and 
insist  on  proper  procedure  and  good  workmanship. 
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2.  Equipment 

Steel  wool,  sandpaper,  stain,  filler,  shellac,  varnish,  wax,  paint,  tur- 
pentine, linseed  oil,  varnish  remover  and  brushes. 

3.  Eeferences 

King,   C.   A.,   Inside  Finishing,   American   Book   Company,   Chicago 
Schmidt,   Walter   K.,    Problems   of   the  Finishing   Room,   The   Periodical    Publish- 
ing Company,  Grand  Rapids,   Michigan 

H.  Unit  Four — Glass  cutting  and  fitting 

1.  General  character  of  the  work 

It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  learn  how  to  cut  and  fit  glass  and  the 
equipment  is  inexpensive,  therefore,  this  should  be  taken  up.  Every 
boy  should  learn  to  cut  and  fit  glass  because  he  will  have  many  occa- 
sions to  use  the  knowledge  in  making  various  devices  for  his  own 
use  and  amusement. 

2.  Suggested  projects 

Learn  how  to  cut  glass;  put  in  glazier's  points;  put  glass  in  place; 
have  boys  bring  small  sash  from  home  and  put  in  new  glass;  bring 
in  large  pieces  of  broken  glass  and  cut  down  for  small  panes;  study 
how  glass  is  made;  how  putty  is  made  and  how  to  thin  it. 

3.  Equipment  needed 

Glass  cutter,  putty  knife,  putty  and  glazier's  points. 

I.    Unit  Five — Tool  sharpening 

1.  General  character  of  the  work 

Tool  sharpening  has  been  indirectly  taken  up  with  woodworking, 
where  it  rightfully  belongs,  and  should  be  taught  in  close  correlation 
with  construction.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  sharpen  his  tools 
and  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

2.  Suggested  projects 

To  begin  with,  boys  should  learn  to  whet  plane  bits  and  chisels;  later 
grinding  can  be  taken  up;  learn  to  sharpen  saws,  auger  bits,  scissors, 
etc.;  get  10-inch  practice  saw  blades  for  saw  filing;  bring  tools  from 
home  to  be  sharpened;  learn  the  technique  for  sharpening  common 
tools;    stress  accuracy  and  finish. 

3.  Equipment 

Whetstone,  grindstone,  or  emery  wheel,  oil  stone,  files,  saw  set,  clamps. 

J.  Unit  Six — Electricity 

(Including  bell  wiring,  light  wiring,  and  radio.) 

1.  General  statement 

The  use  of  electricity  is  becoming  so  universal  that  every  boy  should 
have  some  understanding  of  the  electro-magnetic  machines  and  elec- 
tricity when  used  in  connection  with  the  production  of  light,  heat, 
and  sound. 

2.  Attainments 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  uses,  sources  and  laws  of  elec- 
tricity. 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  standard  wiring  connection,  methods 
of  insulation,  symbols  for  indicating  electrical  equipment  and  com- 
monly understood  electrical  terms. 

To  read  diagrams  and  execute  wiring  problems  according  to  the 
diagrams. 

To  understand  the  standard  ways  of  making  light-wiring  connections. 
To  study  in  detail  typical  electrical  apparatus  used  in  the  home. 
To  study  and  practice  rules  of  safety  in  regard  to  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity. 
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To  experiment  with  and  get  some  understanding  of  a  crystal  radio 
set  and  one-tube  set. 

3.  Types  of  projects  and  general  character  of  the  work 

Develop  through  rather  elementary  projects  an  understanding  of  the 
essential  principles  of  electricity.  The  work  should  essentially  center 
around  such  projects  as  wiring  the  different  types  of  circuits,  wiring 
switches,  wiring  door  bells,  wiring  lighting  circuits,  understanding 
the  typical  electrical  apparatus  in  the  home  as  the  electric  washer, 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  curling  iron,  etc. ;  making  a  simple  crystal  radio 
set  and  understanding  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  radio. 

4.  Projects  that  may  be  carried  out 

a.  Compare  the  permanent  magnet  with  the  electro-magnet 

b.  Make  a  simple  electro-magnet  by  wrapping  a  wire  around  an  iron 
cone  and  sending  an  electro  current  through  it 

c.  Study  the  electric  bell  or  buzzer  with  its  electro-magnet  and  cir- 
cuit breakers 

d.  Wire  ah  electric  bell  or  buzzer  and  push  button  either  for  experi- 
mental purposes  or  for  permanent  use 

e.  Make  wiring  diagrams  of  two  or  more  bells  and  push  buttons  to 
work  independently  or  in  unison.  Study  the  operation  of  a  simple 
electric  motor. 

f.  Make  standard  light  wiring  diagram 

g.  Make  an  electric  camp  lantern  or  an  electric  table  lamp;  a  toaster, 
or  hot  plate 

h.  Eepair  an  electric  iron  or  other  heating  unit 

i.    Make  a  simple  crystal  radio  set  or  a  one-tube  radio  set 

5.  Related  information 

a.  Study  electricity  industry 

b.  Study  the  electro  magnets  in  bells,  telegraph  sounders,  telephone 
and  motors 

c.  Study  Samuel  F.  Morse's  and  Thomas  Edison's  lives  together  with 
their  inventions 

d.  Compasses  used  by  primitive  ships 

e.  Compare  electric  lights  as  to  sizes  of  wires,  placing  of  fuses,  series 
and  parallel  wiring  and  comparison  with  earlier  methods  of  lighting 

f .  Possibilities  for  electric  power  in  Montana ;  the  Montana  Power 
and  its  power  sites;   your  own  electric  lighting  system 

g.  Broadcasting  systems  in  Montana,  their  location,  equipment  and 
value 

6.  References 

Baxter,  L.  H.,  Electro  Craft,  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,   111. 

Burling   and  Karweik,   Elementary   Electric  Wiring,   Bruce   Publishing   Company, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Caldwell   and   Curtis,   Introduction  to  Science,   Ginn  and   Company,   Chicago 
Classroom   Teacher,   Vol.    XII,    Classroom   Teacher,   Inc.    Chicago 
Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  F.  E.  Compton  Company,  Chicago 
Perry  and  Buck,  Practical  Problems  in  Electric  Wiring,  Bruce  Publishing   Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Smith,    E.    L.,    Everyday    Science    Projects,     Houghton    Mifflin    and    Company, 

Chicago,   111. 
Willoughby,    G.    A.,    Practical    Electricity    for    Beginners,    Manual    Arts    Press. 
Peoria,  111. 
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K.  Unit  Seven — Concrete 

1.  General  statement 

Because  concrete  has  given  us  so  many  new  ways  of  extending  our 
present  civilization,  every  boy  should  know  some  of  the  wonders  per- 
formed by  it  such  as:  concrete  roads  increased  use  of  automobiles; 
concrete  canals  shortened  shipping  routes ;  concrete  dams  made  pos- 
sible irrigation  of  thousands  of  acres  of  arid  lands;  hydro-electric  dams 
have  extended  usefulness  of  electricity;  on  account  of  its  strength  it 
is  used  for  building  material,  revolutionizing  building  construction; 
concrete  structures  admit  more  window  openings,  consequently  healthier 
living  conditions;  because  it  hardens  in  water  it  is  used  in  all  water 
projects,  and  is  useful  for  walks,  cellar,  posts,  and  the  like,  about 
the  home. 

2.  Attainments 

An  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  cement. 

To  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  concrete  mixtures. 

To  gain  experience  in  mixing  concrete  and  observe  its  behavior. 

3.  Type  of  projects  and  general  character  of  the  work 

Only  very  small  projects  in  concrete  construction  should  be  attempted; 
however,  the  principles  of  concrete  construction  can  be  demonstrated 
on  small  projects  as  well  as  on  large  ones,  as  the  material  and  tools 
used;  preparation  of  the  soil  where  the  concrete  is  to  be  laid;  two- 
course  construction ;  one-course  construction ;  consistency  of  the  mix- 
ture; finishing  and  rate  of  drying.  The  making  of  a  small  concrete 
walk  may  have  extensive  applications  as :  a  series  of  small  walks 
make  a  floor;  one  slab  set  on  edge  makes  a  small  wall;  insert  reen- 
forcing  steel  in  the  form  of  rod  or  mesh  and  the  principles  of  larger 
projects  are  demonstrated. 

4.  Suggested  projects  that  may  be  made 

Plan  how  to  make  the  mixture;  construct  the  forms  then  make  tea 
tile,  book-ends,  bird  fountain,  model  of  a  bridge  or  dam;  small  slab 
for  a  walk,  footings  for  the  standards  for  a  clothesline.  Color  con- 
crete mixtures  and  make  small  ornaments  such  as  paper  weight,  door 
stopper,  and  the  like.    If  possible,  visit  a  local  cement  mill. 

5.  Eelated  information 

In  the  general  statement  on  the  discussion  of  cement,  a  number  of 
instances  were  related  showing  how  concrete  had  done  much  to  make 
our  present  civilization  possible.  Study  in  detail  how  cement  has 
helped  to  bring  about  these  changes. 

6.  Eeferences 

Baxter,  Leon  H.,  Elementary  Concrete  Construction,  Bruce  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Campbell  and  Beyer,  Practical  Concrete  Work  for  Schools  and  Home,  Manual 
Arts   Press,   Peoria,  111. 

Classroom  Teacher,  Vol.   12,  Classroom  Teacher,  Inc.,   Chicago 

Concrete  Around  the  Home,   Portland   Cement  Company,   Portland,    Ore. 

L.  Unit  Eight — Minor  projects 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

1.  General  statement 

Gasoline  engines  are  in  such  common  use,  and  as  nearly  all  boys  work 
with  gasoline  engines  before  they  are  grown,  they  should  have  a 
working  basis  for  the  knowledge  they  will  need  later.  The  plan  to  get 
the  information  is  with  a  small  one-cylinder  engine  which  is  easily 
obtained  and  which  can  easily  be  taken  apart  and  put  in  good  run- 
ning order  in  a  short  time.    This  work  is  very  interesting  to  boys. 
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2.  Suggested  projects  that  may  be  used 

Procure  a  small  used  engine;  discuss  principles  of  gasoline  engines; 
study  the  essential  parts;  overhaul  the  engine  and  practice  adjust- 
ments with  it.  Study  valve  and  ignition  timing,  gasoline  adjustment, 
valve  grinding,  adjustment  of  bearings,  fitting  rings,  lubrication, 
governor  and  other  parts  of  the  engine. 

3.  Equipment 

Gasoline   engine,   wrenches,  pliers,  valve-grinding  compound. 

4.  References 

Farm  Mechanics,  Farm  Mechanics   Publishing   Company,   Chicago,   111. 
Radebaugh,  G.  H.,  Repairing  Farm  Machinery,  Bruce  Publishing  Company,   Mil- 
waukee.  Wis. 

ROPE  WORK 

1.  General  statement 

The  rope  work  should  be  such  that  it  is  practical.  There  is  no  use  of 
a  number  of  knots,  hitches  and  splices  that  will  never  be  used. 

2.  Suggested  projects  that  may  be  used 

Laboratory  work  will  consist  mostly  of  exercises.  Teach  square  knot 
and  granny  knot  by  practicing  on  shoe  strings.  Teach  bowline  knot 
that  will  not  slip  or  draw  tight;  teach  weaver's  knot  for  tying  two 
ropes  together;  teach  square  knot  for  general  use;  teach  splicing  of 
ropes;  whipping  ends  to  prevent  untwisting;  teach  long  splice  for 
hay  and  tackle  ropes. 

3.  References 

Encyclopedias,  Book  of  Knowledge ;  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  and  World 

Book   under   the  topic,   Knots 
Roehl,  Louis  M.,  Rope  Work,  Bruce  Publishing   Company,  Milwaukee,   Wis. 

VII.  Standards  of  Achievement 

It  is  difficult  to  set  up  standards  of  achievement  for  a  manual  arts  course; 

however,  the  pupil  should  be  able 

To  make,  read  and  demonstrate  by  a  project  a  good  working  model 
To  know  how  to  finish  both  an  article  of  hard  and  soft  wood  to  bring  out 
its  natural  beauty 

To  be  of  some  assistance  as  the  handy  man  about  the  house  in  mending 
wooden   articles  and   electrical   appliances 

To  have  some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  labor  because  he  knows 
something  of  how  to  do  the  job 

By  his  exploratory  experience  in  the  manual  arts  field  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  vocations  this  work  presents 

VIII.  Standardized  Tests 

These  are  formal  tests  on  the  market  for  manual  arts  work.  They  have 
considerable  value,  but  should  not  be  considered  an  absolute  test  of  a 
boy's  ability. 

Detroit  Mechanical  Aptitudes  Examination  for  Boys;  a  group  test  using 
three  types  of  material:  (1)  tool  knowledge  or  information,  (2)  a  type 
of  motor  skill,  and  (3)  visual  acuity.  Public  School  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Bloomington,  Illinois 

Leavitt's  Preliminary  Test  for  Manual  Arts,  Industrial  Arts  Magazine, 
Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

O'Rourke's  Series  of  Vocational  Guidance  Tests,  Mechanical  Aptitude, 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stenquist  Mechanical  Aptitude  Tests,  Grade  Six  and  up,  Specimen  Set  30 
cents,  World  Book  Company,  New  York 

Troops'  Tests  for  Vocational  Guidance  of  Children,  for  ages  13-16, 
Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 
IN  HOMEMAKING  FOR  GIRLS 

for 
Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

I.  Introductory  Statement 

The  complete  course  in  fine  and  industrial  arts,  of  which  only  a  brief  course 
is  presented  in  this  course  of  study,  contains  a  detailed  outline  of  work 
including  lettering,  design,  weaving  construction,  and  kindred  work  for 
both  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  There  are  schools  in  which  there  are 
equipment  and  other  facilities  to  carry  on  a  more  advanced  type  of  home 
making  work  for  girls  in  these  grades.  For  such  schools  this  outline  of  work 
in  home  making  is  presented  along  with  the  complete  outline  in  fine  and 
industrial  arts.  The  course  is  intended  to  be  flexible  enough  to  admit  of 
a  combination  with  the  arts  course  or  to  be  taught  alone;  however,  there 
are  many  correlations  that  can  be  made  between  the  two  courses,  and  it  is 
advised  that  they  be  taught  in  conjunction  when  possible. 
The  challenge  of  the  seven  cardinal  principles  of  education  makes  it  im- 
perative that  studies  in  home  economics  give  the  student  a  well-rounded 
conception  of  the  many  responsibilities  contributing  to  worthy  home  mem- 
bership. The  suggested  topics,  problems,  and  activities  in  this  course  of 
study  are  based  insofar  as  possible  on  the  students'  present  needs,  in- 
terests, and  home  responsibilities.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of 
attitudes,  appreciations  and  abilities  to  meet  these  present  responsibilities, 
and  to  gain  some  appreciation  of  the  profession  of  home  making. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  help  the  girl  to  see  her  relation  to  her  home  and  to  the  family  group 
rather  than  to  focus  her  attention  on  one  or  two  of  the  skills  involved 
in  home  making 

B.  To  overcome  prejudices  that  students  frequently  have  concerning  some 
phases  of  home  making,  by  giving  them  the  concept  of  the  all-inclu- 
siveness  of  all  phases  of  work  in  a  happy,  successful  home  life 

C.  To  give  a  'broader  concept  of  home  making  to  girls  who  are  forced  to 
drop  out  of  school  before  entering  the  high  school 

III.  Texts 

Courses  in  home  making  are  seldom  if  ever  taught  twice  in  the  same  way. 
However,  a  teacher  cannot  wholly  follow  her  own  inspiration,  but  should 
seek  the  aid  of  the  many  valuable  and  practically  indispensable  publications 
for  this  work.    See  the  references  listed  with  each  unit  and  the  bibliography. 

IV.  Time  Allotment 

At  least  forty  minutes  per  week  should  be  given  to  home  making  for  girls, 
if  it  be  at  all  possible  to  arrange  for  this  subject  on  the  program.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  have  two  forty-minute  periods  weekly  if  time  will 
admit  of  this  schedule. 
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V.  Attainments 

The  attainments  are  given  with  each  unit  of  work  throughout  the  course 
as  the  separate  units  are  taken  up. 

VI.  Procedure  and  Content 

A.  General  statement 

Several  units  of  work  are  suggested  in  this  course  of  study.  It  is  not 
expected  that  all  schools  will  offer  all  the  units  suggested,  but  teachers 
should  give  as  many  types  of  work  as  equipment  and  local  conditions 
will  permit,  rather  than  to  follow  the  usual  custom  of  teaching  only 
sewing  and  cooking.  In  selecting  the  units  the  teacher  will  be  guided 
by  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  select 
their  own  projects  insofar  as  it  is  possible. 

B.  Organization  of  classes 

The  teacher  will  have  to  decide  whether  he  will  use  the  method  of  class 
progression  or  the  individual  progression  plan.  For  large  classes  of  be- 
ginners the  class  progress  plan  will  probably  give  better  results.  With 
small  classes  of  advanced  pupils  the  individual  progression  plan  will 
probably  be  better. 

If  the  class  progression  plan  is  used  instructors  will  have  all  pupils 
progress  from  group  to  group  of  projects  as  they  are  planned,  all  pupils 
beginning  a  new  project  at  the  same  time.  Instructions  and  demonstra- 
tions will  be  given  to  the  class  when  a  majority  of  the  group  has  finished 
the  work  assigned.  The  faster  pupils  may  be  permitted  to  do  an  extra 
project,  add  more  decorations  to  the  work,  give  more  time  to  the  finish, 
or  by  some  such  kindred  arrangement  be  prevented  from  getting  too 
far  ahead  of  the  average  of  the  group.  Slower  pupils  may  be  required 
to  work  on  the  easier  projects,  put  in  extra  time,  and  receive  more  help, 
so  that  they  may  keep  up  with  the  average  of  the  group,  if  possible. 

C.  Organization  of  subject  matter  or  units 

A  rather  wide  selection  of  units  is  submitted  and  a  varied  amount  of 
work  is  submitted  for  each  unit.  The  teacher  should  complete  as  much 
of  the  program  as  time  and  ability  of  the  students  will  permit. 

Approximate 
Grade  Seven  Lessons 

Unit  1 — Important   home  making  responsibilities   of  a 

seventh   grade   girl 6 —  8 

Unit  2 — Selection  and  making  of  the  laboratory  uniform 28 — 32 

Unit  3 — Health  habits  and  breakfast  for  the  schoolgirl 28 — 32 

Grade  Eight 

Unit  1 — Preparation  of  food  for  the  home  luncheon 28 — 32  . 

Unit  2 — Care  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters 8 — 12 

Unit  3 — Selection  and  construction  of  a  simple  cotton  dress  28 — 32 

D.  The  value  of  the  home  project  work 

The  project  has  been  selected  along  with  the  activities  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  girl's  own  home  is  the  testing  laboratory  for  information  gained 
in  class 

2.  New  knowledge  is  gained  through  the  experience  of  solving  her  prob- 
lems 

3.  Skill  in  manipulation  is  developed 

4.  Skill  in  management  is  developed 

5.  Home  needs  are  met 

(Adapted  from  Bulletin  237,  Texas  Department  of  Education.) 
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E.  Suggestions   for   guidance   in   selection  of  projects  can  be  more  wisely 
given : 

1.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  girl's  parents  and  home  condi- 
tions 

2.  After  discussing  with  the  parents  the  purpose  of  home  work  and 
the  advantages  of  the  home  as  a  laboratory 

3.  After  an  acquaintance  with  the  girls  in  the  classroom 
P.  Steps  leading  up  to  the  assumption  of  the  project 

1.  Build  up  an  interest  in  home  making 

2.  Discuss  with  the  pupil  the  scope  of  the  project  and  in  a  general  way 
the  various  problems  involved  and  the  opportunities  which  they  pro- 
vide 

3.  Get  the  pupil  to  outline  her  plan  in  detail 

4.  Ask  the  pupil  to  explain  her  project  to  her  parent  or  guardian  so 
that  she  may  obtain  the  approval  and  suggestions  of  the  parent  or 
guardian 

5.  Check  the  pupil's  plan  for  her  project  and  give  your  final  approval 
of  it 

G.  Supervision 

1.  The  teacher's  part 

a.  The  teacher  should  visit  the  home  or  in  some  way  communicate  with 
the  parent 

b.  The  teacher  should  hold  personal  conferences  with  the  girl  at  school 

2.  The  parent's  or  guardian's  part 

a.  The   parent    should    give   interested   cooperation   and    advice   when 
requested 

b.  The  parent   should   allow  the   girl   to   assume  entire   responsibility 
for  the  outcome  of  the  project 

c.  The  parent  should  inform  the  teacher  as  to   the  progress  of  the 
project 

H.  Eeport  of  progress 

1.  Definite  conference  periods  should  be  assigned  so  that  the  pupil  and 
teacher  could  together  discuss  the  progress  that  is  being  made 

2.  Special  days  should  be  set  for  checking  record 

3.  Oral  reports  should  be  made  so  that  there  can  be  class  discussion 

4.  The  pupil's  work  should  be  evaluated  so  that  she  may  see  whether 
or  not  she  is  attaining  the  goals  set  up  in  the  objectives 

I.  Suggested  instructions  to  the  students 

1.  That  the  home  is  to  be  used  as  a  personal  laboratory  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  more  about  home  making 

2.  That  the  pupil  should  avoid,  insofar  as  possible,  the  repetition  of  those 
things  that  she  can  already  do  well 

3.  That  the  pupil  should  choose  a  piece  of  work  which  needs  to  be  done 
in  her  home  which  is  related  to  her  work  and  which  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  something  new 

4.  That  the  pupil  should  have  her  mother's  approval,  cooperation,  and 
suggestions  for  improvement 

5.  That  since  the  work  is  for  the  pupil's  improvement,  the  plan,  the 
work,  and  the  report  should  be  her  own 

6.  That  the  plan  for  the  pupil's  project  should  state  definitely  what 
she  is  to  do;  when  and  how  she  is  to  do  it;  and  the  objectives  that 
she  has  in  mind.    She  should  list  the  jobs  to  be  done. 

7.  That  the  pupil  should  so  plan  her  projects  that  each  succeeding  one 
would  be  a  little  more  difficult  than  the  one  just  completed 
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8.  That  the  pupil  should  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  date  when  the 
work  was  completed;  the  time  spent;  the  money  involved;  and  the 
results 

9.  That  the  pupil  should  state  in  her  summary  or  story  to  what  degree  she 
was  successful  in  reaching  her  objective.  She  should  give  an  evalua- 
tion of  what  she  did  by  herself,  together  with  her  parents'  comments. 

J.  Specific  suggestions  for  each  unit: 

Grade  Seven 

Unit  One — Important  homemaking  responsibilities  of  a  seventh  grade 
girl 

(Six  to  eight  lessons.) 

Problem  I.  Ability  to  assume  daily  and  weekly  care  of  the  bed. 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Ability  to 
make  a  bed 
correctly 
and  quickly. 


No  one  likes  to  awaken  on 
a  cold  morning  to  find  the 
covering  pulled  off  his  feet. 
What  is  the  correct  way  to 
make  a  bed  quickly  and  so 
that  the  covers  stay  in 
place  ? 

Have  some  Girl  Scout  dem- 
onstrate bed  making.  Allow 
each  girl  to  miter  a  corner. 

Have  girls  practice  bed 
making  at  home,  and  in 
the  next  class  discuss  dif- 
ficulties encountered. 


Daily  care  of  bed  :  Air- 
ing daily ;  weekly  bed 
making  ;  correct  time 
to  make  ;  how  to  make. 
Bedding:  blankets, 
comforters,  length  of 
sheets,  care  of  bed- 
ding, care  of  mattress. 


Elementary  Home  Eco- 
nomics, 193  1  —  Mat- 
thews. 

A  Girl's  Problems  in 
Home  Economics,  1931 
— Trilling,  Reeves  and 
Williams. 

Junior  Home  Problems 
- — Kinyon-Hopkins. 


Problem  2.  Appreciation  of  the  effect  of  proper  storage  on  service  and  ap- 
pearance of  garments. 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
Outcomes  and  Activities 

I 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Appreciation 
of  importance 
of  caring  for 
clothing. 


The  members  of  the  class 
will  want  to  make  a  good 
attendance  record  so  they 
will  not  have  time  to  do 
very  much  to  their  clothes 
on  school  mornings.  What 
must  each  girl  do  each 
night  so  that  her  clothes 
will  be  ready  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  What  care  will  she 
probably  need  to  give  some 
of  her  garments  over  the 
weekend  ? 


The  clothes  closet: 
Types  of  storage 
spaces  —  closets,  shal- 
low, deep,  wardrobe, 
curtained  ;  dressers  or 
chests  of  drawers  ; 
cedar  chest ;  boxes. 

Enuipment  for  stor- 
age: For  dresses  and 
coats — rods  and  poles, 
hangers,  drawers, 
coverbags.  For  dresses 
and  hats — bags,  boxes. 
For  shoes — shoe  trees, 
racks,  bags  or  shelves. 

For  underwear  and  ac- 
cessories^— shallow  and 
deep  drawers,  shelves, 
boxes. 

Care  of  clothes  :  Night 
clothes  in  daytime; 
day  clothes  at  night — 
hanging,  airing  gar- 
ments ;  washing  hose ; 
soiled  clothes. 
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Problem  3.  Ability  to  devise  inexpensive  storage  space  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate care  of  clothes. 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems  Factors  for  Solution 

and  Activities  of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Ability  to  de- 
vise ways  of 
caring  for 
clothing. 


Some  members  of  the  class 
do  not  have  as  much  closet 
and  dresser  space  as  they 
would  like  to  have.  What 
are  some  of  the  improve- 
ments that  might  be  made 
to  keep  their  clothes  from 
becoming  wrinkled  ? 

These  discussions  should  be 
paralleled  by  home  or  class 
problems  in  making  shoe 
bags,  laundry  bags,  shoe 
shelf  made  from  an  orange 
crate,  hat  box,  shoe  trees 
and  hangers  to  match,  and 
dress  protectors.  Some  of 
the  girls  may  take  work  of 
improving  closet  at  home. 


Unit  Two — Selection  and  making  of  the  laboratory  uniform 

(Twenty-eight  to  thirty  lessons.) 

Problem  1.  Ability  to  select  a  suitable  uniform  for  laboratory  work. 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Judgment  in 
choosing  a 
suitable  de- 
sign. 


Within  a  few  weeks  the 
class  will  be  working  in 
the  food  laboratory  and 
will  need  to  have  aprons 
to  protect  their  dresses. 
Each  girl  should  bring  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  type  she 
enjoys  wearing. 


Standards  for  labora- 
tory aprons  :  Difficul- 
ty in  making  ;  suited 
to  purpose ;  ease  in 
laundering;  attrac- 
tive ;  comfortable  to 
wear  ;  individuality  in 
trimming. 


A  Girl's  Problems  in 
Home  Economics,  1931 
—  Trilling,  Williams 
and  Reeves. 

Junior  Food  and  Cloth- 
ing— Kinyon  and  Hop- 
kins. 

Elementary     Home 

Economics,    1931 — 

|  Matthews. 


Problem  2.  Ability  to  select  suitable  materials  for  laboratory  uniform. 


Suggestions  for  Problems 

Factors  for  Solution 

Reference  and 

Outcomes 

and  Activities 

of  Problems 

Illustrative  Material 

Ability  to 

Each    member   of   the    class 

Standards     for     selec- 

choose suit- 

should bring  an  apron  from 

tion  of  material :  Cost ; 

able  material. 

home.    The    teacher    should 

laundering;    color ; 

also     show     soma     desirable 

suitable     print ;     color 

types.  The  class  should  then 

con 

nbinations  for  trim- 

try    on    the    aprons,    set    up 

mi 

ng. 

standards,    and    choose    the 

most     desirable      designs. 

When     the     patterns     have 

been     selected    for     aprons, 

the  kinds  of  materials  from 

which  to  make  them  should 

next  be 

decided  upon. 

Last  year  some  of  the  girls 

chose    kindergartsn    designs 

and    now    that   they    are    in 

the    eighth    grade    they    do 

not     like     to     wear     them. 

What  si 

rr{\rp.     fjy 

gsestions   does  this 

e^i-^+,^0-   m^t-rial? 
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Problem  3.  Ability  to  make  a  laboratory  uniform  and  do  simple  machine 
stitching. 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Appreciation 
of  equipment 
needed  for 
sewing. 


Ability  to  cut 
out  the  uni- 
form. 


Before  the  girls  can  make 
their  aprons  they  must 
know  the  tools  they  will 
need  and  how  to  use  these 
tools. 

Have  girls  bring  equipment 
and  take  time  to  mark  it. 

Teach  use  of  the  thimble 
by  practicing  holding  nee- 
die  and  thimble  and  pierc- 
ing paper  to  rhythmic 
count. 

Start  right  habits  of 
posture. 

It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  girls  to  supply  them- 
selves with  towels  for  use 
in  the  laboratory.  What 
kind  of  material  should 
they  choose?  Have  them 
list  the  steps  they  should 
observe  in  hemming  their 
towels. 

When  the  hems  are  basted, 
the  girls  will  want  to  sew 
them  on  the  machines. 
What  must  they  be  able  to 
do  to  stitch  evenly  ? 

Have  girls  practice  tread- 
ling. 

Have  girls  practice  stitch- 
ing on  ruled  paper.  How 
will  they  thread  the  ma- 
chine so  that  it  will  sew? 
If  the  hems  are  to  be  neat- 
ly done  at  both  ends,  how 
will  they  place  the  material 
under  the  needle  and  how 
should  it  be  removed  when 
the  hem  is  stitched? 

The  girls  will  be  ready 
soon  to  start  on  their 
aprons.  How  will  they  take 
their  measurements  so  that 
they  can  estimate  the 
amount  of  material  need- 
ed. 

From  several  patterns,  in 
different  sizes,  in  the  de- 
sign decided  upon,  have 
each  girl  choose  the  one 
nearest  her  own  size  and 
test  the  length  according 
to   her   measurements. 

Demonstrate  folding  of  ma- 
terial, placing  and  pinning 
of  pattern. 


Tools  necessary  for 
sewing:  Needles, 
kinds,  sizes  ;  thimbles, 
use,  purpose ;  scissors, 
size  in  relation  to 
good  cutting,  care, 
how  to  hold ;  tape 
measure,  kinds,  uses  ; 
thread,   kinds,  sizes. 


Posture  when  work- 
ing :  How  to  hold 
work  ;  how  to  sit ;  ef- 
fects of  bad  posture. 


Learning  to  use  the 
machine:  Parts — 
names,  location,  use ; 
preparation  for  sew- 
ing—  placing  belt, 
threading  bobbin, 
threading  needle,  plac- 
ing material  for 
stitching  and  removal 
of  material,  position 
of  machine,  how  to 
treadle  evenly. 


Measurements  :  Meas- 
urements needed  ;  how 
to  take ;  estimate  of 
material  from  meas- 
urements. 


Pattern  :  How  to  test 
with  measurements  ; 
how  to  make  pattern 
smaller  or  larger. 
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Problem  3.  Ability  to  make  a  laboratory  uniform  and  do  simple  machine 
stitching   (Continued). 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Ability  to 
make  the 
garment. 


Ability  to 
judge  the 
finished 
garment. 


Demonstrate  cutting. 

Cut  edges  stretch  easily,  so 
have  girls  pin  the  edges  to- 
gether before  basting  the 
seams.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  place  the  pins  ? 

There  are  several  kinds  of 
seams,  each  suited  to  a 
different  purpose.  Let  class 
decide  what  seams  are  best 
suited   for   the   shoulder. 

The  neck  and  the  outside 
edges  of  the  apron  must  be 
finished.  If  the  raw  edge  is 
on  the  straight  of  the  goods, 
it  is  customary  to  use  a 
hem,  but  if  it  is  on  the 
bias  it  is  customary  to  use 
bias  binding  or  facing.  Have 
girls  decide  upon  the  finish 
which  best  suits  their 
aprons.  What  must  they 
know  in  order  to  be  able 
to  apply  the  finish  ? 

The  girls  will  need  pockets 
in  their  laboratory  aprons 
and  there  are  a  great  va- 
riety from  which  to  choose. 
Have  girls  plan  a  pocket 
that  is  appropriate  to  the 
shape  of  the  neck ;  and 
have  them  apply  finish  that 
will  be  not  only  servicable 
but  which  will  act  as  a 
decorative  feature  as  well. 

Demonstrate  good  pressing. 

Make  out  a  score  card 
through  class  discussion. 
Grade  finished  products. 

Put  aprons  up  for  class 
discussion. 


Cutting  the  garment: 
Folding  material; 
placing  and  pinning 
pattern  ;  position  of 
material  while  cut- 
ting ;    stroke    of    scis- 


Basting :     Position    of 
pins  ;  how  to  hold  ma- 
terial ;  how  to  baste. 
Seams  :  French  ;  plain  ; 
fell ;   bound. 

Finishes :  Bias  bind- 
ing or  facing — how  to 
cut  and  join  ;  hems — 
how  to  hold  material 
for  hemming,  how  to 
crease. 

Possible  points. 


Possible  points  for 
scoring :  Neck  line — 
not  stretched,  bias 
even;  stitching  — 
straight,  on  edge ; 
pockets — size  in  prop- 
er proportion,  straight 
and  conveniently 
placed ;  bastings  out 
and  threads  tied; 
pressed  and  clean  ;  ap- 
propriateness —  pat- 
tern, material,  bias. 


GRADE   SEVEN 
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Unit  Three — Health  habits  and  breakfast  for  the  school  girl 

(Twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  lessons.) 

Problem  I.  An  understanding  of  the  fundamental  health  habits. 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


An  apprecia- 
tion of  the 
value  of 
health. 


Health  habits 
that  should  be 
practiced. 


Appreciation 
of  the  import- 
ance of  break- 
fast. 


In  hygiene  class  the  girls 
talked  about  good  health 
and  its  importance.  Let 
them  review  the  reasons 
why  health  is  valuable  and 
list  the  points  which  indi- 
cate that  a  person  has  good 
health. 


What  are  the  health  habits 
that  girls  must  practice  if 
they  expect  to  have  good 
health  ? 


Some  of  the  girls  help  to 
prepare  breakfast  at  home, 
and  some  do  it  alone.  What 
must  they  know  if  they  are 
to  prepare  a  meal  that  will 
help  to  keep  them  in  good 
health  ? 

What  food  groups  meet 
these  body  needs  ? 

One  of  the  girls  says  that 
her  mother  will  not  allow 
her  to  come  to  school  with- 
out eating  breakfast.  Why 
should  a  girl  eat  breakfast, 
and  is  it  necessary  that  she 
eat  as  heavy  a  meal  as  her 
parents  ? 

Some  foods  are  more  ap- 
propriate to  one  meal  than 
to  another.  List  the  foods 
that  can  be  used  in  plan- 
ning a  healthful  breakfast. 


Have  girls  plan  breakfasts 
that  would  be  suitable  for 
junior  high  school  girls. 


Importance  of  health : 
Ability  to  work  and 
study  ;  ability  to  play  ; 
ability  to  live  happily 
with  others. 

Points  that  indicate 
health:  Average 
weight  for  age  and 
height ;  abundance  of 
energy ;  good  resist- 
ance to  colds  or  dis- 
ease; condition  of 
teeth,  skin,  eyes,  hair. 

Practices  for  good 
health  :  Proper  food  ; 
care  in  handling  food  ; 
fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine ;  exercise  and 
posture ;  sleep. 

Food  needs  of  the 
body  :  Fuel ;  building 
and  growing  material ; 
body  regulation  ;  pro- 
tection. 


Importance  of  break- 
fast: Longest  time 
since  last  meal ;  pre- 
pares the  body  for  the 
day's  work. 


Factors  governing 
choice  of  food  :  Age  ; 
type  of  work ;  climate. 

Types  of  breakfasts : 
Very  light;  light; 
medium,  heavy. 

Foods  used  for  break- 
fast :  Fruits ;  bever- 
ages ;  cereals  ;  bread ; 
eggs  or  meat. 


Elementary  Home 
Economics  —  Mat- 
thews. 

A  Girl's  Problems  in 
Home  Economics- 
Trilling,  Williams  and 
Reeves. 

Food  Facts  for  Every- 
day— Winchell. 

Junior  Food  and  Cloth- 
ing— Kinyon  and  Hop- 
kins. 

Food :  Its  Planning 
and  Preparation — 
Wellman. 
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Problem   2.    To   gain   a  knowledge   and  appreciation   of   sanitary   habits   in 
handling  food. 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


An  under- 
standing of 
desirable  lab- 
oratory prac- 
tices. 


If  one  member  of  a  family 
has  a  cold,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  others  to  get  it 
too.  What  health  habits 
should  be  practiced  in  the 
handling  of  food,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  laboratory, 
to  prevent  further  conta- 
gion? 


In  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  next  lesson,  which  will 
be  a  laboratory  lesson,  will 
be  successful,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  girls  to  know 
the  best  ways  in  which  to 
measure  food  materials  and 
be  familiar  with  the  abbre- 
viations used  in  food  work. 

Demonstrate  the  use  of  the 
utility  tray,   spatula,   etc. 


Careful  handling  of 
food :  Clean  hands  ; 
care  in  use  of  hand- 
kerchief ;  refraining 
ing  from  touching 
hair ;  handle  food  as 
little  as  possible ;  in- 
dividual testing  spoon  ; 
clean  dishes  and  ta- 
bles ;  washing  of  most 
foods  before  prepara- 
tion. 

Abbreviations  : 
tsp. — teaspoon 
T — tablespoon 
c — cup 

Equivalents  : 
2c— 1  pint 
16T— 1  cup 
3  tsp— 1  T 


Problem  3.  Some  ability  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  a  simple  break- 
fast. 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Ability  to 
prepare  fruit 
for  break- 
fast. 


The  class  has  decided  that 
fruit  is  desirable  for  most 
breakfast  menus.  Why 
should  fruit  be  used  and 
what  should  the  class  know 
so  that  fresh  fruits  can  be 
prepared  for  breakfast? 

Fresh  fruits  may  be  too  ex- 
pensive to  use  all  of  the 
time.  What  may  be  substi- 
tuted  for  them  ? 

Uncooked  fresh  fruits  may 
be  prepared  in  season.  Some 
of  the  fresh  fruits  may  be 
cooked.  Dried  fruits  may  be 
prepared  and  served. 

The  preparation  of  fruit 
leaves  a  good  deal  of  refuse. 
What  precautions  must  the 
class  take  in  caring  for 
garbage  so  that  the  labora- 
tory will  be  kept  health- 
ful? 

In  the  discussion  of  desir- 
able laboratory  habits  for 
safe  handling  of  foods,  it 
was  decided  that  dishes 
must  be  clean.  What  must 
be  kept  in  mind  in  order 
to  wash  dishes  easily  but 
well? 


Fruit :  Use  in  break- 
fast— stimulates  appe- 
tite, is  a  body  regu- 
lator ;  value  of  fruit 
—  give  bulk,  contain 
acids,  supply  vitamins 
and  minerals  ;  kinds  of 
fruit  —  fresh,  dried  ; 
preparation   of   fruits. 


Care  of  garbage :  Care 
of  can  ;  disposal. 


Dishwashing :  Scrap- 
ing of  dishes  ;  equip- 
ment to  use ;  method 
to  follow  ;  care  of 
towels  and  sink; 
health  necessity  of  us- 
ing hot  water. 


GRADE   SEVEN 
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Problem  3.  Some  ability  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  a  simple  break- 
fast (Continued). 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Appreciation 
of  value  of 
milk  in  diet. 


Ability  to 
prepare  and 
serve  a  very 
simple 
breakfast. 


Ability  to 

prepare 

cereals. 


Understand- 
ing of  the 
value  of  eggs 
in  the  diet. 


Milk  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  of  foods.  The 
ciass  should  learn  to  use  it 
in  cocoa  in  order  to  in- 
troduce   variety    in    meals. 

Why  should  a  milk  bottle 
be  washed  before  it  is 
opened  ? 

If  a  member  of  the  class 
finds  it  difficult  to  drink  a 
quart  of  milk  in  a  day,  in 
what  other  ways  could  she 
use  it  in  the  breakfast? 

Why  are  tea  and  coffee 
harmful  to  children  ? 


A  very  simple  breakfast  of 
toast  and  a  beverage  may 
be   prepared. 

What  must  the  class  know 
before  beginning  the  prep- 
aration of  this  meal  ? 

The  class  will  serve  this 
meal  at  their  desks.  They 
must  choose  the  right 
dishes  and  silver  and  ar- 
range them  nicely. 

Growing  and  active  girls 
need  plenty  of  energy.  Cere- 
als are  a  good  source  of 
energy  and  are  not  very 
expensive.  In  what  ways 
may  the  class  prepare 
cooked  cereals  to  make  them 
most  tasty  ?  Why  do  cereals 
have  to  cook  a  long   time  ? 

Do  cooked  or  ready-to-serve 
cereals  give  the  most  for 
the  money  paid  for  them? 

If  a  heavy  breakfast  is  to 
be  prepared  eggs  are  usu- 
ally included.  What  do  eggs 
supply  that  make  them  val- 
uable in  the  diet?  What  are 
suitable  ways  in  which  to 
prepare  eggs  for  break- 
fast? 


Milk :  Importance  of 
in  diet ;  care  of  milk  ; 
uses  in  the  breakfast 
—  beverages,  milk 
alone,  cereals  cooked 
in  milk,  on  cereals, 
preparation  of  cocoa 
or  chocolate. 


Disadvantages  of  tea 
and  coffee  :  Too  stim- 
u 1  a  t  i  n  g  ;  retard 
growth  ;  take  place  of 
more  healthful  food. 

Kinds  of  toast :  Dry 
toast;  milk  toast; 
French  toast  —  prepa- 
ration ;  value  of  va- 
riety. 


Attractive  table  serv- 
ice :  Makes  meal  more 
enjoyable;  improves 
digestion. 


Cereals  :  Health  value  ; 
economical;  kinds 
available;  compara- 
tive cost  of  prepared, 
uncooked,  partly 
cooked  ;  preparation  of 
uncooked.  plain,  in 
water  or  in  milk ; 
with  dried  fruit. 


for  breakfast : 
Value  of  in  the  diet — 
body-building  protein  ; 
growth  promoting; 
vitamins  ;  iron  and 
phosphorus ;  fuel 
from  fat  in  yolk  ;  ways 
to  serve  at  breakfast 
—  s oft  and  hard 
cooked,  scrambled, 
poached,  omelet. 
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Problem  3.  Some  ability  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  a  simple  break- 
fast (Continued). 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Ability  to 
prepare  and 
serve  a 
family  break- 
fast. 


The  class  has  now  prepared 
several  of  the  foods  used 
at  breakfast  and  learned 
something  about  the  stand- 
ards they  must  meet.  They 
should  now  serve  an  entire 
meal.  Let  them  plan  the 
menu  and  assign  the  duties 
to  each  person  in  a  group, 
so  that  each  member  of 
the  class  will  be  ready  to 
start  when  she  comes  to 
the  next  lesson. 

Work  out  a  plan  by  which 
each  group  will  score  their 
meal.  Have  the  class  come 
in  the  morning  or  serve  the 
breakfast  at  noon,  in  place 
of   luncheon. 


Serving  breakfast: 
Planning  the  menu; 
time  for  preparation 
of  food  :  standards  for 
prepared  foods  ;  set- 
ting the  table  ;  serv- 
ing the  family  break- 
fast ;  cleaning  up  aft- 
er the  meal. 


Grade  Eight 

Unit  One — Preparation  of  foods  for  the  home  luncheon 

(Twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  lessons.) 

Problem  1.  An  open-minded  attitude  toward  eating  all  food  served  at  a  meal. 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Some  ability 
to  choose 
foods  suitable 
for  luncheon. 


Understanding 
of  importance 
of  vegetables 
in  the  diet. 


In  the  seventh  grade  the 
class  learned  to  prepare 
breakfast ;  in  this  year's 
work  foods  suitable  to  be 
served  at  a  luncheon  will 
be  studied.  A  list  should 
be  made  of  types  of  food 
that  can  be  served  for 
luncheon. 

Lunches  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  Light, 
medium  and  heavy.  The 
class  should  first  study  the 
foods  which  might  be 
served  at  a  light  lunch. 
Such  a  lunch  may  be  pre- 
pared and  served  at  the 
desks.  The  correct  dishes 
and  silver  should  be  chosen 
and  the  meal  should  be 
served  neatly. 


If  a  heavier  luncheon  is  to 
be  served  at  home  there  are 
other  foods  that  may  be 
used.  Many  people  have  a 
goodly  number  of  vege- 
tables in  their  gardens. 
How  might  these  be  uti- 
lized  in   a   luncheon   menu? 

Since  vegetables  are  rich  in 
vitamins  and  minerals,  how 
may  their  loss  be  avoided 
in    cooking? 


Foods  for  luncheon : 
Beverages;  sand- 
wiches ;  vegetables  ; 
cream  soups  ;  salads  ; 
not  breads  ;  hot  dishes  ; 
simple  desserts. 


Light  lunch :  Sand- 
wiches and  beverage  ; 
toast  and  beverage ; 
salad  and  sandwiches. 

Types  of  sandwiches  : 
Dark  or  light  bread  ; 
meat,  meat  substi- 
tutes ;  vegetable  or 
sweet   fillings. 

Types  of  beverages : 
Milk  ;  fruit  juices. 

Vegetables  :  Types — 
starch,  green,  canned, 
dried  ;  principles  of 
cookery — boiled  in  as 
little  water  as  pos- 
sible, steamed  when 
possible,  short  cook- 
ing, cooking  of  strong- 
ly flavored  vegetables. 


A  Girl's  Problems  in 
Home  Economics, 
Clothing,  Home,  Food. 
Family— Trilling,  Wil- 
liams, Reeves. 

Problems  in  Food  and 
Family — Reeves,  Tril- 
ling and  Williams. 

Elementary  Home 
Economics,  19  3  1 — 
Matthews. 

Junior  Food  and 
Clothing — Kinyon  and 
Hopkins. 

Food  —  Its  Planning 
and  Preparation  — 
Wellman. 


GRADE    EIGHT 
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Problem  1.  An  open-minded  attitude  toward  eating  all  food  served  at  a  meal 
(Continued). 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Ability  to 
choose  and 
prepare  the 
types  of  white 
sauce  suitable 
to  use  with 
vegetables. 


Ability  to  use 
leftover 
vegetables  in 
cream  soups 


Ability  to 
choose  and 
prepare  suit- 
able   salads 
for  the 
luncheon. 


Potatoes,  next  to  bread,  are 
probably  used  more  fre- 
quently in  American  homes 
than  any  other  food.  How 
should  a  good  potato  for 
baking  be  selected  ?  Would 
there  be  any  difference  in 
the  kind  selected  for  baking 
and  for  boiling? 

What  need  of  the  body  do 
potatoes  fill? 

Possible  class  activity :  Pre- 
pare and  judge  baked  po- 
tatoes. While  potatoes  are 
baking,  consider  the  meth- 
od to  be  followed  if  a  but- 
tered or  creamed  vegetable 
such  as  carrots  were  to  be 
served. 

Making  a  white  sauce  in- 
troduces variety  in  serving 
vegetables  and  is  another 
way  in  which  milk  may  be 
used.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  white  sauce.  Learn  to 
make  the  variety  to  be 
used   with    vegetables. 

Vegetables  are  frequently 
left  over  and  they  can  be 
used  in  soups.  Determine 
which  white  sauce  to  use 
for  this  luncheon  dish,  and 
how  to  combine  it  with 
vegetables.  What  may  be 
served  with  soup  to  give  a 
pleasing  contrast  in  tex- 
ture and  add  to  the  food 
value  of  the  meal. 

Make  a  list  of  points  to 
remember  when  eating 
soup. 

In  the  summertime,  salad 
frequently  makes  the  main 
dish  at  luncheon.  At  other 
times  salads  are  frequently 
combined  with  other  dishes. 
Choose  three  salads  that 
would  be  suitable  to  serve 
if  the  meal  were  to  be 
started  with  cream  of  pea 
soup. 

List  the  points  to  remem- 
ber when  making  salads. 


Preparation  of  vege- 
tables :  Temperature 
of  the  oven  ;  value  of 
baking  compared  witn 
other  methods  of  cook- 
ing. 


Cream  sauce  :  Types  : 
uses;  proportions ; 
method  of  prepara- 
tion. 


Cream  soups  :  Kinds— 
vegetable,  starchy 
and  succulent,  fish ; 
value  in  a  luncheon 
— a  hot  milk  dish ; 
supplies  vitamins  and 
minerals,  uses  left- 
overs ;  foods  to  serve 
with  soups — crackers, 
croutons,  bread  sticks  ; 
garnishes  —  chopped 
parsley,  whipped 
cream,  grated  cheese, 
paprika. 


Salads :  Value  in  the 
diet — rich  in  protec- 
tive foods,  a  way  to 
serve  raw  food,  appe- 
tizing, another  way 
to  use  leftovers  ;  types 
—vegetable,  raw  and 
cooked,  fruit  —  fresh 
and  canned,  fish, 
meat,  gelatin,  and 
cheese    combinations. 
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Problem  1.  An  open-minded  attitude  toward  eating  all  food  served  at  a  meal 
(Continued). 


I 

I     Suggestions  for  Problems 
Outcomes  and  Activities 

I 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Understand- 
ing the  value 
of  salads  in 
the  diet. 


Ability  to 
make  a 
simple,  quick 
bread. 


Ability  to 
prepare 
dishes  for  a 
heavier  meal 


Ability  to 
choose  and 
prepare 
simple 
desserts. 


Ability  to 
prepare 
homemade 
candy. 


Why  are  salads  valuable 
to   include  in  a  menu? 

The  lettuce  should  be  crisp 
and  fresh  for  the  salad. 
What  should  be  done  with 
it  as  soon  as  it  comes  from 
the  market,  so  that  it  will 
be  ready  at  mealtime? 

Demonstrate  making  o  i  1 
dressings,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  simple  salads  that 
might  be  used  for  special 
occasions,  such  as  Hallo- 
we'en. 

Hot  breads  add  variety  to 
luncheon  as  well  as  to 
breakfast.  Have  class  pre- 
pare muffins  and  serve 
them  with  a  fruit  salad. 
What  should  be  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oven? 

If  the  girls  are  to  meet 
their  food  needs,  what 
should  be  added  to  this 
menu  ?  Follow  by  a  lesson 
on  biscuits.  How  does  the 
method  of  mixing  biscuits 
differ  from  the  muffin 
method  ? 

When  lunch  is  served  to 
the  family,  father  and  the 
boys  usually  want  some- 
thing filling,  so  a  main  hot 
dish  may  be  served.  What 
foods  may  be  used  in  such 
dishes? 


A  luncheon  seems  to  be 
more  pleasantly  ended  if 
some  kind  of  dessert  has 
been  served.  Give  the  rea- 
sons for  this,  and  see  if 
our  health  rules  justify  the 
reasons. 

Some  desserts  are  more 
suitable  for  luncheon  than 
for  dinner.  Make  a  list  of 
those  suitable  to  serve  for 
luncheon. 

Perhaps  the  class  has  been 
asking  when  they  could 
make  their  Christmas  can- 
dies. Eggs  are  too  expen- 
sive to  use  in  making  Div- 
inity and  the  class  period 
lasts  for  only  one  hour. 
What  kind  of  candy  is 
served  more  than  any  oth- 
er? How  many  times  does 
one  find  a  standard  piece 
of   fudge? 


Types  o  f  dressing : 
Cooked  —  modified 
cream  sauce ;  uncook- 
ed —  French,  mayon- 
naise. 


Hot  breads  for  lunch- 
eon :  Types — -muffins, 
baking  powder  bis- 
cuits, popovers  ;  meth- 
ods of  making  ;  tem- 
perature for  baking  ; 
place    in    the    diet. 

Serving  a  simple  meal  : 
Order  of  work  ;  dishes 
ready  to  serve  at  the 
same  time ;  hot  dishes 
hot ;  cold  dishes  cold  ; 
nicely  served. 


Hot  luncheon  dishes  : 
Types  —  macaroni  or 
rice  and  cheese,  cream- 
ed meat  on  toast, 
meat  and  vegetable 
combinations,  meat 
and  fish  loaves,  egg 
dishes,  cottage  cheese; 
value  of  hot  dish  in 
menu  —  may  be  a 
source  of  protein, 
furnishes  something 
hot,  uses  leftovers. 

Luncheon  desserts  : 
Value  in  menu — source 
of  energy,  protein, 
etc.,  according  to 
kind  ;  give  satisfac- 
tion ;  types — custards 
and  whips,  gelatin, 
fruit,  starchy  —  corn- 
starch, rice,  tapioca, 
gingerbread,  short- 
cake,  cookies,  etc. 


Kinds  that  are  cheap- 
ly   and   quickly    made. 


Standards    for    home- 
made candies. 


GRADE    EIGHT 
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Problem  1.  An  open-minded  attitude  toward  eating  all  food  served  at  a  meal 
(Continued). 


Suggestions  for  Problems 

Factors  for  Solution 

Reference  and 

Outcomes 

and  Activities 

of  Problems 

Illustrative  Material 

In    considering   health    hab- 

Place of  candy  in  the 

its,     what     should     be     the 

diet. 

place  of  candy  in  the  diet? 

How    may    candy    be    used 

in  a  luncheon? 

Sometime     earlier     in     the 

Points  to  stress  : 

course,    a    very   light    lunch 

1.  Meeting  food  needs 

was     planned     and     served. 

of  the   family 

A  heavier  lunch  should  now 

2.   Good  food  combina- 

be planned  which  would  be 

tions 

suitable    to     be    served     at 

3.  Management 

home    to   the   family. 

4.  Table  service 

5.  Table  manners 

What  things  must  be  care- 

6.  Cleaning    up    after 

fully     planned     for     if    the 

a  meal 

meal  is  to  be  ready  to  serve 

7.   Scoring  by  the  class 

one  hour  after  its  prepara- 

tion has  been  started  ? 

Unit  Two — Care  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters 

(Aim:   To  develop  in  the  girls  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  fundamentals 
of  child  care,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  training,  through  their 
present  contact  with  children.) 
(Eight  to  twelve  lessons.) 

Problem  1.  To  gain  an  understanding  of  characteristics  of  small  children 
through  observing  them. 


Suggestions  for  Problems 

Factors  for  Solution 

Reference  and 

Outcomes 

and  Activities 

of  Problems 

Illustrative  Material 

To  secure 

Have    girls    observe    a   kin- 

Observation  of :    Indi- 

direct contact 

dergarten  and  make  out  an 

vidual    differences    in 

for  the  girls 

observation    sheet. 

—  size,      clearness     of 

with  younger 

or 

speech,    ease    of    talk- 

children as 

Have  girls  give  a  party  for 

ing,      handling      toys, 

an  interest 

a  child  of  a  faculty  mem- 

attentiveness, re- 

approach. 

ber. 

sponse    to     questions  ; 
what     children     play ; 
how  they  play — alone, 
in    groups  ;    length    of 
time   children   stay   at 
one    thing ;    how    they 
remember   or    learn 
things. 
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Problem  2 

.  To  learn  how  to  bathe  a 

young  child. 

Suggestions  for  Problems 

Factors  for  Solution 

Outcomes 

and  Activities 

of  Problems 

Illustrative  Material 

The  ability 

Activity: 

Physical     care     of     a 

to  act  as 

Have    a    mother    bathe    her 

baby: 

mother's 

baby  at  school  or  at  home. 

Bathing    —     need    of 

helper  in  the 

or 

cleanliness  ;    dressing  ; 

physical  care 

Have  school  nurse  or  teach- 

need    of     regularity ; 

of  a  baby 

er  demonstrate  on  a  doll. 

what    the    baby    eats ; 

brother  or 

Class  project: 

how    to    administer    a 

sister. 

Make     an     exhibit     of     the 

bottle ;      the      use      of 

necessary    articles    for    the 

pacifiers  ;  how  to  han- 

care of  a  baby. 

dle   a    child,    when    to 

Case  study: 

handle,     pickup,     car- 

Mary    takes     care     of     the 

ry  ;    how    to    lift ;    im- 

Porter baby  for  pay.   Last 

portance  of  following 

night  Mrs.  Porter  went  out 

directions    because 

for  dinner  and  did  not  re- 

child is — helpless,  del- 

turn   until    11 :30.     What 

icate,   susceptible. 

would   be   Mary's   responsi- 

bilities and  how  should  she 

perform    them  ? 

Problem  3 

To  learn  how  to  dress  a 

child. 

Suggestions  for  Problems 

Factors  for  Solution 

Reference  and 

Outcomes 

and  Activities 

of  Problems 

Illustrative  Material 

The  ability  to 

Case  study : 

Care    of    a    pre-school 

act  as 

Mary  has  a  younger  sister 

child : 

mother's 

who  is  old  enough  to  help 

helper  in  the 

herself,  but  does  not  know 

How   to   help    a   child 

physical  care 

how  to  do  so.  Mary  has  to 

dress    himself  — ■  make 

of  a  pre- 

take all  of  the  care  of  her. 

it     a     pleasant     task, 

school   child. 

How   could   she   help   teach 

give      enough      assist- 

the   young    sister    to    take 

ance    to    prevent    dis- 

care of  herself? 

couragement,     do    not 
demand   too   great  an 

Home  activity : 

undertaking,      make 

Help    a   young    child    learn 

play   of   manipulating 

to    dress,    teaching    him    to 

buttons,     use     tactful 

stick  to  the  job,  remember- 

persuasion,    give     ex- 

ing  your   difficulty    in   the 

amples,  form  habit  of 

same  situation. 

hanging  up  clothes  on 
small      hangers,      low 

Class  project: 

hooks. 

Make  small  cardboard 
hangers,   paint    and    decor- 
ate them. 

Class  project: 

Girls   might   fix  the   wash- 

Need  for   cleanliness : 

room  for  the  kindergarten. 

Equipment   for   wash- 
ing — -when,      have 

Class  project. 

stools     for     child     to 

Girls    might    make  up 

stand    on    so    he    can 

nursery  rhymes  for  cleanli- 

reach,   give    child    his 

ness. 

own    towel    and    wash 
cloth. 

Class    project : 

What  the  child  should 

Class    might    make    posters 

eat: 

to    put    on    bulletin    board 

General     types     only ; 

illustrating :    Food     the 

foods  child  should  not 

young      brother      or     sister 

eat ;      importance     of 

should  eat ;  foods  they 

imitation  in  food 

should  not  eat. 

habits    as    well    as    in 
other   habits. 

Help  with  daily 
habits.   Importance  of 
regularity. 

GRADE    EIGHT 
Problem  4.  To  learn  how  to  develop  desirable  traits  in  a  child. 
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Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


Appreciation 
of  the  influ- 
ence of  one's 
actions  on  a 
child.  To  de- 
velop a  desire 
for  right 
mental  habits 
and  desirable 
personality 
traits  in  a 
child.  To 
form  habits 
of  kindness 
toward  chil- 
dren. 


The  student  should  come  to 
realize  that  childhood  is  an 
impressionable  age  and  that 
all  older  people  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  all  experi- 
ences of  young  children. 


Class   project: 
Have    class    compile    a    list 
of  personality  traits  which 
should    be    encouraged    and 
developed  in  small  children. 

Case  study : 

Mary's  young  sister  could 
not  go  down  town  with  her, 
so  she  immediately  went 
into  a  temper  tantrum, 
kicking  and  screaming. 
Find  the  cause  and  plan 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

Case  study : 

Jerry  is  swinging  and  has 
a  tricycle  nearby ;  Mary 
comes  along  and  gets  on  it. 
Jerry  jerks  the  tricycle 
and  throws  her  off.  How 
can  Jerry  be  taught  not  to 
be  selfish? 

Case  study : 

Betty  and  her  sister  were 
playing  in  the  living  room 
when  Betty  broke  a  vase. 
Unknown  to  Betty,  the  gir! 
who  was  taking  care  of 
them  had  seen  her  break 
the  vase.  If  you  had  been 
the  girl,  what  would  you 
have  done  when  Betty  said 
her  younger  sister  broke 
it? 

Case  study: 

Anne  was  playing  in  a 
sandpile  when  her  mother 
called  and  told  her  she  had 
not  put  her  blocks  away. 
Anne  continued  to  play 
and  said  she  didn't  care. 
What  would  you  have  done 
and  said  to  Anne? 

Case  study: 

Mary  was  caring  for  the 
little  girl  next  door.  The 
child  refused  to  do  as  Mary 
asked  her  to.  Mary  spanked 
her  and  because  she  was 
crying  so  hard  put  her  in 
a  dark  closet.  What  should 
Mary  have  done? 


Teaching  of  elemen- 
tary habits  for  habit 
development 


Some  traits  to  develop  : 
Self-control — value  of 
example,  avoidance  of 
imitation,  over-excite- 
ment, jealousy,  lack  of 
rest,  teasing,  self-con- 
trol as  a  valuable  as- 
set in  later  life:  inde- 
pendence or  initiative  ; 
courtesy. 


Unselfishness. 


Truthfulness :  Know 
the  difference  between 
imagination  and  truth- 
fulness ;  ouestion  in  a 
kindly  manner  ;  an- 
swer all  questions 
truthfully. 


Obedience    or    respect 
for   authority. 


Punishment: 
be  inflicted 
ents  only. 


Should 
by    par- 


Does  Youi  Child  Have 
Temper  Tantrums  ?  — 
National  Committee  of 
Mental  Hygiene. 


Truthfulness  and 
Falsehood,  10  cents — 
Child  Study  Associa- 
tion of  America. 


Obedience  —  National 
Committee  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene  —  Child 
Study  Association  of 
America. 


"Punishment"  —  10 
cents  —  Child  Study 
Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 
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Problem  4.  To  learn  how  to  develop  desirable  traits  in  a  child  (Continued). 


|     Suggestions  for  Problems 
Outcomes  and  Activities 

I 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


To  belp  to 
establish  the 
right  relation- 
ships between 
the  girl  and 
her  younger 
brothers  and 
sisters. 


To  develop 
the  right 
attitude  to- 
ward children 
and  their 
rights. 


Case  study: 

Mary  wants  her  younger 
sister  to  do  something  for 
her.  The  sister  does  not 
want  to  do  it.  Mary  fright- 
ens the  younger  child  into 
doing  it  by  telling  her  a 
big  black  bear  will  get  her. 
How  is  Mary  harming  her 
sister  ? 

Class  project: 
Have    class     cite    examples 
of  fear  in  older  people,  in- 
stilled     when      they      were 
children. 

Class   project: 
Have  girls  list  the  ways  in 
which  they  expect  younger 
or   older    brothers    and   sis- 
ters to  respect  their  rights. 


Courage :  Danger  of 
fear — -effect  upon  the 
nervous  system,  cruel- 
ty of  using  fear  as 
punishment,  fear 
teaches  disobedience 
and  lying ;  fears  of 
older  persons  com- 
municated to  c  h  i  1  - 
dren  ,*  fear  a  handicap 
to   older   children. 


Respecting  the  rights 
of  a  child:  Consider- 
ation and  courtesy ; 
see  that  child  is  not 
abused ;  question 
kindly ;  and  without 
suspicion  ;  never  make 
a  promise  without  in- 
tending to  keep  it ; 
help  child  realize  dif- 
ference between  real- 
ity and  make-believe  ; 
put  one's  self  in 
child's  place. 


Problem  5.  To  learn  how  to  play. 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


A  desire  to 
develop  the 
ability  to 
entertain 
small 
children. 


Case   study: 

Play  Mary  is  planning  a 
party  for  her  four-year  old 
sister.  What  games  could 
they  play? 

Class  project : 
Have  class  plan  and  super- 
vise  the   play   for   the   kin- 
dergarten    or      primary 
grades  during  recess. 


Class  project: 
Let  class  make  toys  in 
class,  by  painting  spools 
and  stringing  beads,  mak- 
ing dolls,  scrap  books  for 
children's  homes,  and  doll 
furniture. 

Class  project :  Toys 
Have  girls  bring  toys  from 
home    and    make    a   display 
of     toys     for     children     of 
various  ages. 


The  mother  is  re- 
sponsible for  real  hab- 
it development,  but 
girls  aid  or  hinder  by 
example. 

Play :  Importance  of 
play  in  a  child's  life ; 
suitable  games  for 
children  —  include  all 
of  group,  furnish  mo- 
tion. 

Toys :  Characteristics  : 
Smooth  and  no  points, 
durable,  highly  col- 
ored, fast  colored,  eas- 
ily cleaned,  simple, 
not  too  small ;  toys 
for  different  ages. 


Best  Toys  for  Chil- 
dren— M.  Leonard,  40 
cents. 

Playthings,  No.  1,  Bu- 
reau of  Educational 
Experiments. 

Catalogs  :  Educational 
Playthings,  Inc.,  20  E. 
69th   St.,  New  York. 

Schoenhut  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Holgate  Co.,  Kane, 
Pa.,   (Jerry  blocks) 

May  Fair  Playthings 
Store,  9  E.  57th  St., 
New  York  City. 


GRADE    EIGHT 
Problem  5.  To  learn  how  to  play  (Continued). 
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Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution     ]  Reference  and 

of  Problems  I    Illustrative  Material 


Class  project:  Pictures 
Have  girls  bring  pictures 
from  home  and  have  class 
decide  whether  or  not  they 
are  good  pictures  for  chil- 
dren. 


Class  project :  Books 
Have  girls  select  good 
books  for  children  of  vari- 
ous ages  and  display  on 
Saturday  in  a  store  win- 
dow. Girls  might  be  left  in 
charge  to  explain  the  ex- 
hibit. 

Class  project:  Folk  Songs 
Girls  might  give  a  style 
show  featuring  foreign  folk 
songs  with  costumes.  Stag- 
ing of  such  a  show  would 
depend  on  community. 

Class  project:   Stories 
Girls    may    tell    stories    to 
class. 

Class  project: 
Girls    might     care     for 
younger  children  by  telling 
them  stories  while  mothers 
visited  school. 


Class   project :    Summary 
Make    posters    for    bulletin 
board:   "What  Every  Child 
Has   a  Right  to  Have." 

1.  Love 

2.  Education 

3.  Hygiene 

4.  Exercise 

5.  Health  and  happiness 

6.  Good  food 


Pictures  :  Require- 
ments :  Colorful  but 
artistic  and  rhythmic, 
story  telling,  full  of 
action,  humorous.  Un- 
desirableness  of  comic 
supplements :  Crude, 
poor  color,  poor  draw- 
ing, bad  ideas,  silly, 
sly. 

Correct  hanging  of 
pictures  i  n  child's 
room. 


Characteristics  of 
books :  Within  experi- 
ence of  child  ;  suitable 
to  age  and  tempera- 
ment ;  free  from 
wrong  impressions  ; 
not  excitable  ;  humor- 
ous ;  characterized  by 
action  and  some  con- 
versation ;  pictures  of 
home  life  ;  song  books. 


Stories :  Qualifications 
same  as  for  books. 
Characteristics  of  good 
story  telling :  simple 
language,  suspense, 
modulated  voice,  use 
of  gestures  to  give 
emphasis. 


Best  Illustrators  of 
children's  books : 

1.  Walter    Crane 

2.  Leslie   Brooks 

3.  Randolph  Caldecott 

4.  Kate  Greenway 

5.  Hope   Dunlap 
(Pied  Piper) 

6.  Arthur  Rockham 

7.  Frank  Adams 
(Old    Dame    Trot 
and    her   pigs) 

8.  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 

(Good   House- 
keeping.) 

List  of  books  for  pre- 
school child : 

1.  American  Library 
Association,  520  N. 
Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago — 5  cents. 

2.  Colorado    Parent- 
Teacher  Association 
Denver. 

3.  Winifred  Hanley 
Merrill  —  Palmer 
School,    Detroit. 

4.  Child's  First  Book 
— 30  cents. 

5.  Selected  List  of 
Books  for  Parents 
and  Teachers,  25c. 
—Child  Study  As- 
sociation. 

6.  Book  Lists  Journal 
of  American  Assn. 
of  University  Wo- 
men, Washington, 
D.  C. 

a.  Story  Telling  to 
Little    Ones — 
Sarah  C.  Bryant 

b.  How  to  Tell 
Stories  to 
Children- 
Sarah  C.  Bryant 

c.  The  Story  Teller 
— C.  Bailey, 
$1.50. 

Milton  Bradley  Co., 
Springfisld,  Mass.  An 
Objective  Test  for  Big 
Sisters  — ■  Bess  Cum- 
mings,  adopted  from 
"An  Intelligence  Test 
for  Parents". 
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Unit  Three — Selection  and  construction  of  a  simple  cotton  dress 

(Twenty-eight  to  thirty  lessons.) 

Problem   1.  Ability  to  recognize  and  select  materials  most   suitable  for   a 
cotton  dress. 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
Outcomes  and  Activities 

I 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


An  apprecia- 
tion of  the 
relation  of 
clothing  to 
health  and 
personal  ap- 
pearance. 


An  apprecia- 
tion of  what 
it  means  to 
be   well- 
dressed  and 
a  desire  to 
meet  this 
standard. 


Some  ability 
to  select 
material  for  s 
cotton  dress. 


List  the  different  types  of 
occasions  for  which  dresses 
must  be  selected. 

Pupils  wear  their  school 
dresses  more  than  any  oth- 
ers. What  are  the  charac- 
teristics that  make  these 
suitable? 

Since  everyone  wishes  to 
be  well-dressed,  what  points 
must  be  considered  in 
choosing  suitable  clothing? 
Study  the  girls  in  the 
class.  Make  a  list  of  sev- 
eral ■  general  types  of  fig- 
ures and  make  a  list  show- 
ing the  things  which  should 
be  considered  in  choosing 
becoming  designs. 

Have  girls  bring  illustra- 
tions of  costumes  to  class 
which  they  think  suited 
to  them,  and  have  them  list 
occasions  for  which  they 
will  wear  them. 

A  number  of  types  of  gar- 
ments may  have  been  loan- 
ed to  the  class.  Let  the 
girls  decide  on  the  type  of 
dress  and  in  what  ways 
the  material  is  suitable ; 
the   color. 

Pick  out  certain  members 
of  the  class  to  whom  the 
colors  would  be  especially 
becoming  and  with  the 
other  pieces  of  colored  ma- 
terial list  the  colors  most 
becoming  to  blondes,  bru- 
nettes and  red-haired  per- 
sons. 

Have  each  girl  bring  a 
sample  of  the  material  she 
considers  the  most  suitable 
in  all  ways.  Have  her  de- 
termine the  amount  of  ma- 
terial needed  for  her  gar- 
ment. 


Characteristics  to  be 
considered :  Adaptibil- 
ity  to  climate  and 
season  ;  laundering 
qualities  ;  freedom  of 
movement ;  allowance 
for   growth. 


Relation  or  suitable 
and  becoming  cloth- 
ing to  personal  ap- 
pearance :  Cost,  color 
—  season,  occasion, 
fastness  of  color, 
fashion  :  style — fash- 
ion, figure,  person- 
ality ;  material ;  acces- 
sories suitable  for  the 
dress. 


A  Girl's  Problems  in 
Home  Economics  — 
Trilling,  Williams  and 
Reeves. 


Junior     Food     and 
Clothing — Kinyon  and 
Hopkins. 


Elementary  Home 
Economics,  1931 — 
Matthews. 


GRADE    EIGHT 
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Problem  2.  Ability  to  choose  a  pattern  suitable  to  the  garment  to  be  con- 
structed. 


Suggestions  for  Problems 

Factors  for  Solution 

Reference  and 

Outcomes 

and  Activities 

of  Problems 

Illustrative  Material 

Ability  to 

Mary    and   Jane    are   going 

Variety    of    patterns : 

choose  a 

to    use    the    same    pattern 

Home-made,      kimono 

suitable 

for     their     garments,     but 

pattern ;      commercial 

Kinyon    and   Hopkins, 

pattern. 

Mary   is   the    larger   of   the 

kinds    — •    selection    of 

p.  62. 

two    girls.     How    can    they 

material  suited  to  de- 

both use  the  pattern  which 

sign,  occasion,   season 

Trilling  and  Williams, 

fits   Mary? 

and    popular   market ; 
color  suitable   to  per- 

pp. 124,  170. 

son,  occasion  and  laun- 

Matthews, p.  574. 

dry   qualities  ;    quality 

or     cost ;     amount    of 

material  needed. 

Problem   3.   An   understanding   of   the   construction   processes   needed   in   a 
simple  cotton  dress. 


Suggestions  for  Problems 

Factors  for  Solution 

Reference  and 

Outcomes 

and  Activities 

of  Problems 

Illustrative  Material 

Some  under- 

Work on  all  material,  show- 

Construction processes 

standing  of 

ing  seams  of  different  de- 

involved:         Studying 

the  construc- 

grees of  perfection  by  which 

patterns,    testing,    al- 

tion of  the 

the  girls  may  evaluate  their 

teration,     marking, 

garment. 

work. 

placing    economically, 

properly ;    pinning, 

Trilling  and  Williams, 

marking  ;  cutting  ;  re- 

p. 171,    Clothing    Con- 

view   of    sewing    ma- 

struction, pp.  133,  134, 

chine  ;      construction ; 

141. 

pinning,    basting,    fit- 

ting, stitching,  finish- 

ing   seams  ;     facings  ; 

Trilling  and  Williams, 

bindings ;     finishings ; 

pp.  10-25. 

bias,      cutting ;     and 

joining ;     pockets; 

belts ;     hems,     decora- 

Singer    Manuals    and 

tions. 

Charts. 

To  judge 

Let  class  make  a  score  card 

Score  card  for: 

becomingness 

by     which     to     judge     the 

Workmanship 

Trilling  and  Williams, 

and  suitabil- 

becomingness,      suitability, 

Becomingness 

Clothing  Construction. 

ity  of  gar- 

workmanship,   etc.,    of    the 

Suitability 

Matthews,  p.  596. 

ment. 

dress. 

How    much    would    it    cost 
to   buy   a   readymade   dress 
of  equal  quality? 

Cost 

Problem  4.  Some  appreciation  of  the  place  of  accessories  in  good  appearance. 


Outcomes 


Suggestions  for  Problems 
and  Activities 


Factors  for  Solution 
of  Problems 


Reference  and 
Illustrative  Material 


An  apprecia- 
tion of  acces- 
sories. 


Ability   to 
repair  hose. 


The  members  of  the  class 
have  decided  that  if  they 
are  to  be  becomingly  dress- 
ed they  must  consider  all 
parts  of  the  costume.  One 
part  that  is  very  noticeable 
is  the  condition  of  the  hose. 

Have  someone  bring  hose 
that  need  mending  and 
learn  to  make  them  look 
presentable  to  wear  to 
school. 


Care  of  hose:  Daily 
washing ;  mending 
small  holes  or  runs 
at  once  ;  darning. 
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VII.  Standards  of  Achievement 

It  is  difficult  to  set  up  standards  of  achievement  for  any  industrial  arts 

course;  however,  at  the  end  of  the  course  if  all  six  units  are  covered  the 

pupil  should  be  able  to: 

Assume  daily  and  weekly  care  of  the  bed 

Take  care  of  her  own  clothes 

Know  how  to  select  suitable  material  and  to  make  a  simple  laboratory  apron 

Have  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  health  habits 

Have  an  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  handling  of  food 

Have  some  ability  in  planning,  preparing  and  serving  a  simple  meal 

Have  an  open-minded  attitude  towards  eating  all  foods  served  at  a  meal 

Assume  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  younger  children  of 

the  home 

VIII.  Standardized  Tests 

There  are  formal  tests  on  the  market  for  industrial  arts  work.  They  have 
considerable  value  but  should  not  be  considered  an  absolute  test  of  a  girl's 
ability. 

A.  Diagnostic 

Detroit    Mechanical    Aptitudes    Examination,    for    ages    13-16,    Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

Goodspeed-Dodge's  Preliminary  Judgment  Test  in  Home-Making,  Parker 
Company,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

Murdock's  Scale  for  Measuring  Certain  Elements  in  Hand  Sewing,  for 
grades,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
Troops  Tests  for  Vocational  Guidance  of  Children,  ages  13-16,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

B.  Achievement 

Frear    and    Coxe    Clothing    Test,    Public    School    Publishing    Company, 

Bloomington,  Illinois 

King   and   Clark   Foods    Test,   for    grades   6-12,   World   Book   Company, 

New  York  City 

Stevenson    and    Trilling   Pattern    Test    for    grades    6-12,    Public    School 

Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

Streeter  and  Trilling  Food  Preparation  Test,  Public  School  Publishing 

Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 

IX.  Bibliography 

Books  for  junior  high  school  students 

Food: 

Reeves,  Trilling  and  Williams,  Problems  in  Food  and  the  Family,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company,   Philadelphia 

Reeves,  Trilling  and  Williams,  1931,  A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home  Economics  : 
Clothing,   Home,  Food,  Family,  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company,   Philadelphia 

Matthews,  Second  Revision,  1931,  Elementary  Home  Economics,  Unit-Problem 
Plan,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston 

Kinyon  and  Hopkins,  1928,  Junior  Home  Problems,  Junior  Food  and  Clothing. 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  and  Company,  Chicago 

Trilling  and  Williams,  1926,  A  Girl's  Problems  in  Home  Economics,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,   Philadelphia 

Wellman,  1928,  Food,  Its  Planning  and  Preparation,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia 

Clothing  and  textiles: 

Baldt,  Dressmaking  Made  Easy.  The  McCall  Company,   Inc.,  New  York   City 
Rittenhouse,   The   Well-Dressed   Woman,   Harper   and   Brothers,   New   York   City 

Bulletins : 

Write   the   following   bureaus    or   associations,   telling   the   project   that   you   are 

studying,  and  ask  for  printed  pamphlets   for   your  work  : 
Childrens'  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.   C. 
United   States   Department  of   Agriculture,   Washington,    D.    C. 
Montana   Extension   Service  Bulletins,   Bozeman,   Montana 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN 
4-H  CLUB  WORK  IN  MONTANA 


I.  Introductory  Statement 

4-H  club  work  is  not  in  any  official  way  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Montana ;  however,  those  in  charge  of  the  school  systems  of  the  State 
appreciate  the  fine  work  being  done  by  this  agency  and  are  willing  to  lend 
cooperation  for  the  carrying  on  of  4-H  club  work  in  Montana.  So  many 
questions  come  to  those  in  charge  of  school  systems  relative  to  4-H  club 
activities  that  an  official  statement  of  the  organization  is  included  in  this 
course  of  study. 

Boys'  and  girls*  4-H  club  work  is  a  part  of  the  National  Extension  system. 
It  is  a  publicly  supported  and  directed  enterprise  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  State  Agricultural  colleges,  and  county  govern- 
ments cooperating.  4-H  club  work  is  designed  to  teach  through  doing  and 
is  so  organized  as  to  teach  better  practices  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
to  aid  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural 
life,  while  at  the  same  time  developing  rural  boys  and  girls  into  public- 
spirited,  useful  citizens  and  leaders  in  rural  affairs. 

4-H  clubs  are  composed  of  rural  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  20. 

The  4-H's  symbolize  the  four-fold  program  of  the  boys  and  girls  4-H  clubs, 
which  aims  to  train  and  develop  the  head,  heart,  hand,  and  health. 

II.  Objectives 

A.  To  help  rural  boys  and  girls  to  improve  farm  and  home  practices 

B.  To  improve  the  social  life  of  rural  communities 

C.  To  teach  rural  boys  and  girls  how  to  make  of  themselves  useful  citizens 

D.  To  develop  and  train  a  high  type  of  rural  leadership 

E.  To  develop  the  highest  type  of  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood 

F.  To  give  rural  boys  and  girls  a  vision  of  what  they  may  do  in  the  future 

III.  General  Organization 
A.  4-H  club  projects 

Each  4-H  club  member  conducts  a  substantial  piece  of  work  designed  to 
show  some  better  practice  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home,  keeps  a  record 
of  results,  and  makes  a  report  to  the  County  Extension  agent.  This  is 
called  the  4-H  club  project.  The  projects  selected  by  a  4-H  club  will 
vary  with  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  age  and  experience  of 
the  members.  In  order  that  a  teacher  may  know  the  details  of  the  4-H 
club  program  in  the  county,  he  or  she  should  get  in  touch  with  the 
County  Extension  agent  located  at  the  county  seat.  If  there  is  no 
County  Extension  agent  in  your  county,  write  to  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana. 
The  following  projects  have  been  outlined  for  4-H  club  members.  Liter- 
ature and  records  have  been  prepared  in  each  project.  For  the  complete 
requirements  of  each  project  and  the  literature  and  records  write  to  the 
County  Extension  agent's  office  at  the  county  seat  of  your  county. 
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Crops 

Home  Economics 

Livestock 

Poultry 

Corn 

Clothing 

Beef 

Turkey 

Sugar  Beet 

Food  Preparation 

Dairy 

Chicken 

Field  Beans 

Food  Preservation 

Swine 

Small  Grains 

Home  Furnishing 

Sheep 

Potato 

Garden 

B.  What  is  needed  to  organize  a  club 

1.  A  local  club  leader  (adult)  and  an  assistant  local  leader 

2.  Five  or  more  members  in  same  community  or  neighborhood  interested 
in  the  same  project 

3.  Sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  to  cooperate  with  local 
leader  and  club  members 

4.  4-H  club  supplies  secured  from  the  County  Extension  agent 
Application  cards 

Club  member's  outfits 
Club  leader's  outfits 
Secretary's  books 
Duties  of  4-H  club  officers 
Club  song  books 
0.  What  the  parents  do 

1.  Understand  fully  what  is  required  of  the  club  member 

2.  Consent  to  club  member  joining  the  club 

3.  Help  club  members  to  secure  necessary  equipment  for  carrying  on  the 
project 

4.  Encourage  club  member  in  his  efforts  in  carrying  through  the  project 

5.  Arrange  home  work  of  club  member  so  that  he  or  she  may  attend 
club  meetings 

6.  Invite  club  to  meet  at  club  member's  home 

7.  See  that  club  member  keeps  record  book  up-to-date  and  that  he  hands 
it  in  to  the  local  leader  at  the  end  of  the  project 

8.  Attend  a  club  meeting 

9.  Encourage  club  members  to  re-enroll 

10.  Support  and  cooperate  with  the  local  club  leader 

D.  What  the  club  member  does 

1.  Fill  out  membership  application  card,  have  it  signed  by  a  parent,  and 
return  to  the  local  leader 

2.  Follow  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  4-H  club  project  which 
he  has  selected 

3.  Attend  club  meetings  regularly 

4.  Assist  in  the  4-H  club  program  and  activities 

E.  What  the  local  leader  does 

1.  Be  a  volunteer  cooperator  with  the  Montana  Extension  Service  for 
leading  a  4-H  club  and  as  such  be  on  the  alert  for  ideas  to  make 
the  club  a  success 

2.  With  the  assistance  of  local  people  and  the  County  Extension  Agent, 
secure  the  membership  and  organize  your  club 

3.  With  the  assistance  of  the  County  Extension  Agent,  parents,  and 
others  interested,  arrange  for  proper  equipment  (feed  and  animals), 
needed  for  your  club  members  in  carrying  out  their  project 

4.  Develop  a  program  of  work  for  the  year 
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5.  Give  or  arrange  to  have  given  subject  matter  instruction  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  club 

6.  Check  up  on  progress  of  club  members 

7.  Assist  club  members  in  keeping  records  and  making  reports  at  the 
end  of  the  project 

8.  Develop  leadership  among  the  members  of  your  club 

9.  Score  club  on  the  4-H  club  score  card 

F.  What  the  assistant  local  leader  does 

Wherever  practicable  each  club  should  have  an  assistant  local  leader;  pre- 
ferably this  assistant  should  be  a  former  club  member  or  an  older  club 
member.  In  most  cases  it  is  desirable  that  the  assistant  local  leader  be 
a  younger  person  who  is  interested  in  leadership  development.  There 
should  be  a  clear  understanding  between  the  assistant  leader  and  local 
leader  as  to  their  fields  of  work.  One  may  handle  the  subject  matter, 
for  example,  and  the  other  be  responsible  for  the  general  club  activities. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  local  leader  is  the  one  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  club  program  and  that  the  assistant  local 
leader  is  to  cooperate  in  the  furthering  of  the  program.  The  assistant 
leadership  very  frequently  is  the  training  ground  for  the  job  of  a  local 
leader. 

G.  What  the  county  extension  agent  does 

The  4-H  club  program  in  the  county  is  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  County  Extension  Agent.  This  agent  wants  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  develop  the  local  4-H  club.  Some  of  the  things  that  may 
be  expected  from  a  County  Extension  Agent  are: 

1.  Some  vision  of  what  might  result  from  the  carrying  out  of  a  success- 
ful club  program 

2.  Information  about  general  extension  program  and  the  part  that  is 
being  played  in  this  program  by  the  4-H  club 

3.  Assistance  in  the  organization  of  a  new  club,  including  help  in  the 
planning  of  a  club  program 

4.  Assistance  in  keeping  records  and  checking  up  on  results 

5.  Attendance  at  some  club  meetings  and  the  giving  of  demonstrations 
on  good  practices  at  such  meetings 

6.  Sufficient  counsel  and  suggestions  to  the  local  leader  and  club  officers 
to  enable  them  to  do  efficient  work 

7.  Assistance  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  special  club  activities,  such 
as  demonstration  teams,  judging  contests,  achievement  days,  exhibits, 
and  local  leader  training  meetings 

8.  Assisting  the  people  in  the  community  to  select  a  sponsoring  or  ad- 
visory committee  for  each  club 

H.  What  makes  a  successful  club 

1.  The  development  of  a  good  written  program  of  work 

2.  Well-planned  programs  for  meetings  at  regular  intervals 

3.  The  establishment  of  challenging  goals 

4.  High  percentage  of  attendance  at  regular  club  meetings  and  activities 

5.  Careful  selection  of  club  members 

6.  Participation  of  the  club  members  in  the  activities  of  the  club 

7.  Assistance  by  local  leaders  in  keeping  the  club  members '  records  and 
frequent  check-up  on  record  books 

8.  Social  and  recreational  features  in  the  club  program 

9.  Observation  tours  and  educational  trips  to  homes  of  club  members 
and  to  good  farms 
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10.  Publicity  of  club's  activity  at  community  meetings  and  through  local 
papers 

11.  Explanation  as  to  how  the  program  of  the  club  fits  into  the  general 
extension  program  of  the  community  and  county 

12.  The  use  of  parliamentary  practices  in  the  club  meeting 

13.  Cooperation  of  parents,  club  members,  local  leaders,  and  County  Ex- 
tension Agents 

IV.  The  4-H  Club  Program 

With  the  organization  of  a  4-H  club  comes  the  development  by  the  club 
members  and  leaders  of  a  program  of  work  for  the  year.  Each  member  has 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  successfully  his  or  her  home  project  but 
as  a  club  group  other  activities  and  events  are  to  be  planned  whereby  all 
participate.  In  making  this  program  the  boys  and  girls  and  leaders  will 
want  to  fit  it  into  the  general  community  program  as  well  as  the  county 
4-H  club  program. 
The  program  should  include: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  goals  of  the  club  for  the  year 

2.  Provisions  for  meetings  at  least  once  each  month  at  which  time  talks 
and  demonstrations  which  are  seasonal  and  related  to  the  club  projects 
being  undertaken  will  be  given  by  the  club  members,  the  club  leaders, 
parents,  and  other  local  people,  and  the  County  Extension  Agent 

3.  Plans  for  tours  to  farms,  homes,  stores,  markets,  etc.,  where  approved 
practices  related  to  the  club  projects  are  being  carried  on 

4.  Provisions  for  some  recreation  at  each  meeting  ajid  for  special  recrea- 
tional events  such  as  picnics,  parties,  box  socials,  etc. 

5.  An  exhibit  of  the  articles  made,  the  animals  grown,  or  the  crops  pro- 
duced should  be  held  by  the  club 

6.  An  achievement  day  should  be  planned  for  the  end  of  the  club  year 

7.  Programs  for  clubs  will  vary  with  the  project  and  the  community,  but 
the  tendency  is  for  4-H  clubs  to  develop  a  year  around  program 

V.  Standards  for  4-H  Clubs 

In  order  that  a  high  quality  of  club  work  be  maintained  in  Montana,  the 
clubs  score  themselves  each  season,  according  to  the  following  score  card: 

Perfect 
Item  Score 

A.  Leadership   (17.5) 

1.  Adult  local  leader  in  charge  of  club  during  year 2.5 

2.  Assistant  local  leader  (may  be  older  club  member  or  some 
young  person  between  the  ages  of  17  and  20  in  community, 
preferably   former    club    member) 2.5 

*3.  Leader  or  assistant  leader  making  at  least  two  visits  during 
year  to  home  of  each  club  member 5. 

*4.  Eeports  on  club  work  by  local  leader  or  assistant  at  community 

meetings  at  least  two  times  a  year 2.5 

*5.  Attendance  of  local  leader  and  assistant  leader  at  all  group 
conferences    5. 
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Perfect 
Item  Score 

B.  Membership   (10) 

1.  Five  members  working  on  the  same  project 2.5 

*2.  Ten  per  cent  increase  in  membership  over  previous  year** 2.5 

3.  Five  or  more  members  in  club  work  for  two  or  more  years 2.5 

*4.  Fifty  per  cent  boys  and  girls  eligible  for  4-H  club  member  in 

club  2.5 

C.  Organization  (7.5) 

1.  Membership  organized  into   a  club  with  constitution  and   of- 
ficers         2.5 

2.  Definite  program  of  work  for  year  submitted  to  County  Exten- 
sion Agent  5. 

D.  Meetings  (17.5) 

*1.  Ten  regular  meetings  during  year  at  which  a  definite  program 

is  followed  5. 

2.  At  least  75  per  cent  attendance  at  meetings 2.5 

3.  Copy  of  secretary's  minutes  sent  to  County  Extension  Agent's 
office  after  each  meeting 2.5 

4.  Parents  invited  to  at  least  one  regular  meeting 5. 

5.  Hold  a  Health  "H"  program ;.  2.5 

E.  Activities    (30) 

1.  4-H  club  tour  2.5 

*2.  Use   of  people   other  than  local  leaders  or   County   Extension 

Agent  on  program  at  least  two  times 2.5 

3.  At  least  five  different  members  giving  individual  demonstra- 
tions at  club  meetings  or  in  public 2.5 

4.  Demonstration  by  team 5. 

5.  Judging  contest  2.5 

6.  Achievement  day  program 5. 

7.  Picnic,  banquet,  or  camp  attended  by  90  per  cent  of  club  mem- 
bers   2.5 

8.  Exhibit  in  which   85   per   cent   of  the   members   display  their 
products 2.5 

9.  Assisting    in    rendering    some    community    service    other    than 
strictly  4-H  club  work 2.5 

*10.  Five  news  items  of  4-H  club  activities  reported  to  local  news- 
papers       2.5 

F.  Eecords,  reports,  and  results  (17.5) 

*1.  100  per  cent  of  membership  completing  work  and  reporting 10. 

2.  Copy  of  annual  4-H  summary  report  from  the  secretary  book 
filed  with  the  County  Extension  Agent 5. 

3.  Members  winning  some  state  recognition   (scholarships,  educa- 
tional trip,  demonstration,  or  judging  contest,  etc.) 2.5 

TOTAL 100 

•Figure  proportionately. 

'If  club  has  100  per  cent  of  all  the  eligible  club  members  in  the  club  full 
credit  will  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  10  per  cent  increase  in  membership. 
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Following  is  the  classification  and  awards  of  clubs  according  to  score  made 
on  the  4-H  club  score  card: 

Minimum 
Kind  of  Score  Per  Cent 

Club  Necessary     Completion  Award 

Standard  60-69  60  National  4-H  Charter 

Silver  Star  70-79  70  National  4-H  Charter 

Silver  Star  Seal 

Gold    Seal    80-89  80  National  4-H  Charter 

Gold  Seal 

Banner    90-100  90  National  4-H  Charter 

Gold  Seal,  4-H  Club 
Flag,  4-H  Leader 's  Pin 

VI.  Bibliography 

The  following  publications,  which  may  be  secured  from  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana,  will  be  helpful 
in  becoming  more  fully  familiar  with  4-H  club  work. 

Miscellaneous   Circular  No.   77 — Boys  and  Girls   4-H  Club  Work 

Extension  Service  Circular  No.  127 — 4-H  Club  Work,  Old  and  New  Objectives 

Extension    Service   Circular  No.    71 — The   Place   of  4-H   Clubs   in   the  American 

System  of  Public  Education 
Extension  Service  Circular  No.  147— Educational  Values  in  4-H  Club  Work 
Extension  Service  Circular  No.   128 — Educational  Values  in   4-H  Club  Work 
Miscellaneous  Circulars — Organization  and  Programs  for  Local  Leaders    (There 
is  an  organization  and  program  circular  for  each  kind  of  club) 


